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THE  LAKE  MOHONK  INDIAN  CONFERENCE. 


JFtrst  Session* 

Wednesday,  October  ai,  1903. 


The  Conference  met  at  a  quarter  before  ten  o'clock,  and  after 
the  usual  morning  service,  at  which  the  Rev.  Edward  H.  Rudd, 
of  Dedham,  Mass.,  offered  prayer,  Mr.  Smiley  said  : — 

The  time  has  now  arrived  for  calling  together  the  Twenty-first 
Indian  Conference.  I  would  like  to  explain  to  some  who  have 
never  been  here  before  our  purpose  in  calling  these  Conferences. 

Twenty-one  years  ago  we  had  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Indian 
Commissioners  in  Washington,  in  which  the  different  religious 
denominations  mgt  for  one  day  only  and  discussed  Indian  questions. 
I  felt  strongly  that  we  needed  more  time  in  order  to  arrive  at  any 
proper  conclusions,  but  I  could  not  persuade  my  fellow  members 
of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  to  think  so.  I  determined 
that  we  should  meet  somewhere,  and  so  I  called  a  meeting  here 
and  invited  people  to  come  and  spend  a  week.  I  invited  intelligent 
men  and  women  interested  in  Indian  affairs.  We  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  inviting  members  of  Congress  connected  with  Indian 
affairs,  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  every  prominent  man 
in  the  Indian  Bureau,  those  connected  with  the  Indian  schools, 
members  of  the  Indian  Rights  Association  and  the  National 
Women's  Indian  Association,  and  prominent  clergy  and  men  con- 
nected with  the  press.  Our  purpose  is  to  bring  people  here  who 
have  different  views,  and  have  them  speak  out  honestly  their  dif- 
ferences. We  have  in  this  way  been  enabled  to  arrive  at  correct 
conclusions,  and  they  have  been  almost  universally  accepted.  We 
have  had  sharp  discussions,  but  we  have  managed  to  get  an  almost 
unanimous  decision  on  everything  we  have  put  forth.  The  fore- 
most man  in  this  country  in  Indian  affairs,  the  late  Senator  Dawes, 
told  me  that  nearly  every  act  of  legislation  relating  to  Indians  enacted 
by  Congress  was  begun  in  this  Conference.  So  I  think  we  have 
accomplished  something.  We  have  changed  the  appropriation  for 
Indian  education  from  $40,000  to  $3,000,000 ;  I  don't  mean  to  say 
that  this  Conference  has  done  that  alone,  but  we  have  done  a  grea 
deal  toward  it. 

I  always  take  the  liberty  of  appointing  the  presiding  officer,  and 
I  have  selected  a  man  this  year  who  stands  among  the  foremost 
prominent  men  in  public  affairs  for  intelligence,  for  personal  char- 
acter, and  for  wide  experience,  John  D.  Long,  of  Massachusetts. 
He  is  prevented  from  being  here  this  morning,  but  he  will  come 
to-day,  so  that  we  will  consider  him  as  the  presiding  officer. 
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In  order  to  supplement  this  dilemma  it  is  proposed  to  have  a 
vice  president,  and  I  have  selected  a  man  after  my  own  heart,  a 
man  who  has  inherited  his  love  for  the  Indians  from  his  Quaker 
ancestry;  the  foremost  member  of  our  Society  in  America;  the 
head  of  eight  or  ten  institutions  in  New  York  State  for  uplifting 
the  poor  and  afflicted,  and  a  man  of  experience — Mr.  James  Wood, 
of  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Wood  took  the  chair  amid  hearty  applause  and  said. 


OPENING   ADDRESS   OF   THE   CHAIRMAN, 
MR.   JAMES   WOOD. 

Members  of  the  Conference:  Mr.  Smiley  has  told  us  that  the 
Conference  this  year  has  become  of  age ;  twenty-one  years  ago  the 
first  Conference  was  held.  There  is  always  great  responsibility  in 
becoming  of  age ;  more  is  expected  of  us  than  during  our  minority, 
and  we  ourselves  should  feel  the  weight  of  the  duties  and  the 
importance  of  the  position  we  have  attained.  We  have  passed 
through  the  years  of  development  until  we  have  come  to  the  time 
when  we  can  see  what  action  is  necessary  to  secure  the  end,  the 
object  of  all  this  work. 

During  these  twenty-one  years  we  have  been  feeling  our  way, 
sometimes  actually  creeping  in  the  dark.  Sometimes  things  have 
been  advocated  which  experience  showed  must  be  abandoned,  but 
in  the  main  we  must  be  gratified  with  the  success  which  has  at- 
tended the  effort.  Very  much  has  been  accomplished  for  the 
Indian,  until  to-day  we  see  him  advanced  to  a  stage  of  civilization 
and  education  very  far  from  where  he  was  when  this  work  was  first 
undertaken.  We  find  that  his  rights  are  better  understood  and 
respected  than  ever  before.  We  find  him  more  secure  in  his 
property,  although  that  security  is  not  yet  what  we  desire  it  should 
be.  So  long  as  human  greed  and  lust  for  wealth  dominate  so 
large  a  portion  of  mankind  we  must  often  say  that  "Man's  inhu- 
manity to  man  makes  countless  thousands  mourn."  But  we  can 
rejoice  in  what  has  been  done.  Perhaps  when  we  calmly  consider 
the  situations  at  the  different  stages  of  this  progress  we  shall  feel 
that  we  can  congratulate  ourselves  and  our  country  on  what  has 
been  done,  because  the  conditions  of  these  situations  become  in- 
trenched not  through  the  good,  but  through  the  bad  that  is  in  them. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  break  through  the  cordon  that  surrounds 
the  situation ;  men  fight  for  the  wrong  when  the  wrong  helps  them 
in  their  greed. 

To-day  we  are  face  to  face  with  the  situation  as  it  now  exists, 
and  when  we  consider  what  work  is  before  us  we  see  more  clearly 
than  we  have  seen  before  that  there  is  an  end  that  is  attainable 
which  will  solve  the.  whole  question,  not  only  of  the  Indian,  but  also 
in  large  measure  the  question  of  the  dependent  races  that  have  come 
upon  our  hands. 
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Very  few  at  the  beginning  saw  that  the  time  would  come  when 
the  Indian  must  be  absorbed  into  the  population,  when  he  should 
fully  become  a  citizen  and  stand  before  the  law  and  before  his 
fellow  men  as  the  equal  of  his  fellow  citizens.  I  cannot  say  that 
none  saw  this  long  ago,  for  I  see  Colonel  Pratt  in  the  audience. 
Now  we  see  that  that  is  the  solution.  We  see,  also,  that  the  proper 
education  of  the  Indian  children  must  be  a  very  important  factor  in 
it.  We  see  that  wherever  there  are  Indians  not  otherwise  provided 
for  it  will  become  necessary  for  the  National  Government  itself  to 
establish  schools  for  both  white  and  Indian  children.  There  is 
something  in  the  education  of  children  together  that  influences  them 
as  nothing  else  in  life  does.  People  come  here  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  with  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  their  native  lands, 
but  their  children  go  to  our  common  schools,  they  mingle  with  our 
children,  and  after  the  first  generation  they  are  Americans.  It  is 
the  common  school  of  America  that  puts  the  stamp  of  Americanism 
upon  them.  It  is  the  most  potent  influence  upon  the  lives  of  the 
children  in  this  country,  and  it  is  only  when  the  Indian  children 
and  the  white  children  are  educated  together  that  they  will  come 
up  as  equals,  and  become  in  reality  fellow  citizens.  We  need 
schools  where  Indian  children  and  white  children  may  be  educated 
together. 

Then  the  Indian's  rights  will  be  respected.  We  may  have  the 
Indian  brought  to  a  place  where,  to  use  the  legal  phrase,  he  can  sue 
and  be  sued,  and  yet  not  have  him  on  perfect  equality.  He  must 
be  something  more  than  equal  before  the  courts, — he  must  be  the 
equal  of  his  fellow  citizens  in  their  estimation. 

Then  we  have  the  Indians  in  Alaska,  and  there  the  problem  is 
different  from  that  here.  The  decision  formally  rendered  yesterday, 
and  signed  in  London  by  the  Commissioners  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  has  decided  that  all  these  Indians  are  in  America, 
that  they  are  not  Canadian  Indians.  It  ought  to  be  gratifying  to 
everyone  who  comes  to  Mohonk,  especially  to  those  who  come  to 
the  International  Arbitration  Conference  in  May,  to  know  that  the 
result  of  the  Joint  High  Commission  that  has  been  sitting  in 
London  has  been  to  remove  a  source  of  controversy  that  was  fear- 
ful in  its  possibilities  for  harm.  The  decision  of  that  court  is  also 
gratifying  because  it  demonstrates  that  the  United  States  was  right 
in  her  contention,  and  it  is  much  better  to  have  the  award  of  right 
than  to  have  the  award  of  territory  or  money  or  any  other  consid- 
eration. 

Since  we  came  into  possession  of  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines 
we  have  been  deeply  impressed  with  our  responsibility  toward 
those  peoples.  We  have  to  consider  what  is  the  u  white  man's 
burden,"  or  rather  what  is  the  white  man's  duty, — what  is  the  duty 
of  our  people  toward  these  races.  And  when  we  find  the  duty  we 
must  go  bravely  forward  toward  its  accomplishment. 

These  are  the  questions  that  we  are  to  consider  while  we  are  here 
together,  and  I  trust  that  we  may  come  to  conclusions  that  will 
materially  advance  them. 
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During  the  twenty-one  years  these  Conferences  have  been  held 
they  have  done  something  more  than  help  solve  the  Indian  problem. 
First  of  all,  they  have  justified  themselves  in  the  eyes  of  the  country  ; 
they  have  commanded  the  respectful  consideration  of  the  best 
people  of  our  land ;  they  have  commanded  the  respectful  and 
thoughtful  consideration  of  the  legislative  bodies  of  our  country, 
and  Congress  has  come  to  listen  with  very  attentive  ear  to  what 
Mohonk  shall  say  on  the  questions  that  come  before  it. 

We  are  here  together  to  still  further  advance  this  position  and  to 
secure  still  further  legislation  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  great 
purpose  we  have  in  view. 

The  Chair  announced  that  the  next  business  in  order  was  the 
election  of  officers  of  the  Conference,  and  called  for  nominations. 
On  motion  duly  seconded,  the  Conference  was  organized  as 
follows : — 

President:  Hon.  John  D.  Long,  Hingham,  Mass. 

Vice  President:  Mr.  James  Wood,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

Secretaries :  Mr.  Joshua  W.  Davis,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Mr.  William 
J.  Rose,  Boston,  Mass. 

Treasurer :  Mr.  Frank  Wood,  Boston,  Mass. 

Business  Committee:  Dr.  Lucien  C.  Warner,  Irvington,  N.  Y., 
Chairman ;  Rev.  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  New  York  City ;  Rev.  Dr. 
S.  J.  Barrows,  New  York  City;  Rev.  Dr.  Addison  P.  Foster, 
Boston,  Mass. ;  Hon.  Philip  C.  Garrett,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Hon. 
Merrill  E.  Gates,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Rev.  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson, 
Washington,  D.  C.  ;  Hon.  Darwin  R.  James,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ; 
Mr.  L.  A.  Maynard,  New  York  City ;  Dr.  Charles  F.  Meserve, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. ;  Mr.  Daniel  Smiley,  Mohonk  Lake,  N.  Y. ;  Mr. 
James  Wood,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

Publication  Committee :  Mr.  Frank  Wood,  Boston,  Chairman ; 
Mr.  J.  W.  Davis,  Boston ;  Mrs.  I.  C.  Barrows,  New  York  City. 

Committee  on  Press  Report :  Mr.  L.  A.  Maynard,  New  York 
City,  Chairman. 

Rev.  Lyman  Abbott,  D.D.,  offered  the  following  resolution: — 
Pending  the  investigation  already  commenced  by  the  Government 
into'  charges   affecting   the  conduct   of   certain  officials,  it   is   not 
expedient   for  this  Conference  to  make  these  charges  the  subject 
matter  of  either  report  or  discussion. 

Mr.  Smiley  seconded  the  motion  and  said  :  Some  of  you  may 
not  know  that  a  member  of  our  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  is 
the  man  appointed  by  the  President  to  investigate  these  charges  re- 
ferred to — Hon.  C.  J.  Bonaparte.  He  is  a  man  of  great  ability  and 
utterly  fearless*.  He  will  sound  every  weak  point  and  expose  every 
bad  transaction  without  any  fear  of  man,  and  the  President  could 
not  have  selected  a  better  man  to  do  valuable  work.  It  is  for  that 
reason  we  think  it  would  be  improper  for  us  to  enter  into  any  dis- 
cussion of  the  matter  while  that  investigation  is  going  on. 
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Mr.  Philip  C.  Garrett  also  seconded  the  motion,  saying :  We  are 
in  danger  of  making  some  mistake  about  this,  in  reference  to  the 
fact  of  there  being  charges  against  the  Indian  Bureau.  These 
charges  were  none  of  them  made  against  the  Bureau  or  the  Govern- 
ment, but  against  individuals  and  against  associations  formed  which 
seemed  to  harm  the  Indian. 

The  motion  was  then  unanimously  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  L.  C.  Warner,  it  was  voted  that  addresses 
should  be  limited  to  fifteen  minutes,  and  speakers  in  debate  to  ten 
minutes,  except  that  when  the  Business  Committee  assigns  any  defi- 
nite time  to  a  speaker  he  shall,  of  course,  have  the  full  time  allotted 
to  him. 

Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  of  Alaska,  was  invited  to  speak  as  a  worker 
from  the  field. 


CONDITION   OF   THE   INDIANS   IN  ALASKA. 

BY   DR.    SHELDON  JACKSON. 

Mr.  President,  Friends  of  the  Indian :  Alaska  has  at  length 
come  to  the  front.  With  Bulgaria  and  Manchuria  she  has  received 
the  attention  of  tfie  civilized  world  during  the  last  weeks  in  the 
sessions  of  the  Alaska  Boundary  Commission  in  London,  and  the 
result  has  been  favorable  to  the  United  States. 

Not  only  in  the  international  aspect  of  the  case,  but  it  has  come 
to  the  front  in  the  political  world.  In  the  whole  history  of  Alaska 
since  its  transfer  to  the  United  States  there  has  never  been  a  sum- 
mer when  so  many  prominent  men  have  been  in  Alaska  from 
different  portions  of  the  United  States,  studying  the  political, 
economic,  and  religious  aspects  of  the  question.  The  United  States 
Senate  sent  this  last  summer  a  committee  of  its  most  distinguished 
members  to  Alaska  for  the  special  purpose  of  considering  its  con- 
dition and  its  needs.  In  addition  to  the  official  representation  of 
Congress  we  had  a  large  number  of  Congressmen  in  Alaska  at 
their  own  expense,  who  were  there  to  understand  the  situation.  A 
large  number  of  wealthy  people  went  to  Alaska  the  past  summer, 
not  simply  for  the  pleasure  of  its  scenery,  but  also  to  study  the 
situation. 

In  its  commercial  aspect  Alaska  has  become  more  valuable  than 
ever  before.  From  the  far  North,  from  under  the  Arctic  circle, 
come  the  last  ships  of  the  season  from  that  region  bearing  precious 
commodities  of  gold,  silver,  tin,  oil,  fish,  and  the  various  products 
that  make  one  portion  of  a  country  valuable  to  another. 

We  find  that  we  are  not  out  of  the  world  as  we  were  twenty 
years  ago,  but  are  practically  in  the  center  of  the  American  world 
and  of  the  interest  of  the  whole  civilized  world. 
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As  has  been  frequently  said  in  these  Conferences,  the  progress  of 
mission  work  and  of  civilization  and  education  has  largely  been 
among  the  dependent  races,  Indian,  Eskimo,  Aleut,  Thlinget, 
whatever  may  be  their  distinctive  local  names ;  and  in  their  largest 
villages  missions  have  been  maintained  by  the  churches  and  schools 
by  the  United  States  Government.  Since  Congress  made  its  first 
appropriation  for  schools  in  Alaska  there  has  been  no  distinction 
between  Indian,  or  dependent,  and  the  white  races,  but  our  schools 
have  been  for  all  classes  of  children  of  every  nationality  in  Alaska 
alike.  Among  these  dependent  races,  of  course,  we  have  seen  the 
greater  progress,  and  they  are  the  ones  occupying  the  attention  of 
this  Conference. 

Commencing  in  Southeastern  Alaska  great  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  schools,  missions,  and  churches.  Speaking  religiously, 
there  has  been  a  constant  revival  for  the  past  four  or  five'  years  in 
Southeastern  Alaska,  and  there  are  a  large  number — over  a  thou- 
sand native  communicants — in  the  churches  which  have  been 
established  in  that  section.  Some  of  the  better  class  of  American 
capitalists  are  now  trying  to  exploit  Alaska  in  that  section.  I 
remember  one  instance  at  Kasaan,  on  Cape  Prince  of  Wales 
Island,  where  a  syndicate  of  Connecticut  Christians,  of  one  of 
whom  our  good  Indian  friend  Mrs.  Kinney,  of  Connecticut,  is  a 
sister,  opened  up  copper,  lumber,  and  fish  interests.  The  syndicate 
came  with  the  proposition  to  the  United  States  through  their 
Alaska  agent  that  they  would  erect  a  building  that  could  be  used 
for  school  purposes  for  the  native  population  if  the  Government 
would  supply  a  suitable  teacher.  Further  than  that,  they  would 
lay  out  an  improved  American  village — that  is,  the  platted  ground 
for  a  village — if  the  Government  would  use  its  influence  with  a 
barbarous  tribe  still  heathen  that  lived  in  their  native  filth  some 
miles  away  to  induce  them  to  move  and  build  up  an  improved 
village,  where  the  syndicate  would  give  them  constant  work  winter 
and  summer.  The  thing  was  undertaken ;  a  graduate  of  one  of 
our  Western  colleges  was  secured  as  the  teacher;  the  company 
carried  out  their  pledge ;  Mrs.  Kinney  started  a  free  library  for  the 
miners  and  employees  of  the  syndicate ;  the  Government  teacher 
gave  his  evenings  largely  to  missionary  and  religious  work,  and  a 
native  evangelist  was  brought  to  assist.  And  in  that  village  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty,  or  two  hundred  last  year,  ninety  of  those  natives 
who  in  1877,  when  I  first  visited  Alaska,  even  captured  American 
schooners  and  held  their  crews  for  ransom — ninety  joined  the 
church  and  commenced  Christian  living,  erected  small  cottages  on 
their  lots,  and  kept  them  in  good  condition.  They  are  making 
great  progress,  and  it  is  simply  a  sample  of  what  can  be  done  in 
every  village  throughout  all  that  land  if  the  churches  will  furnish 
missionaries  to  co-operate  with  the  Government  teachers. 

To  the  west  of  Southeastern  Alaska,  on  Wood  Island,  in  the 
harbor  of  Kodiak,  on  the  island  where  the  first  European  settle- 
ment was  made  by  the  Russians  a  hundred  years  ago,  the  Baptist 
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Woman's  Home  Mission  Society  have  an  orphanage.  And  625 
miles  west  of  them,  among  the  Aleuts  and  the  Creoles  of  Southern 
and  Western  Alaska  at  Unalaska  there  is  an  orphanage,  the  Jesse 
Lee  Home,  under  the  care  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Missionary 
Society,  of  which  our  beloved  Mrs.  Fiske  is  President. 

At  the  northeast,  in  the  great  valleys  of  the  Kuskokwim  and  the 
Nushagak,  the  Moravian  Church  has  brought  the  population  of 
two  large  river  valleys  almost  completely  under  the  influence  of 
Christianity ;  not  all  of  them  surrendering  their  hearts  to  the  claims 
of  the  Cross,  but  largely  influenced  by  Christianity. 

To  the  north  of  them,  in  that  marvelous  valley  of  the  Yukon, 
one  of  the  great  river  valleys  of  the  world,  where  you  can  travel  by 
steamer  in  summer  against  the  stream  day  after  day  and  week  after 
week ;  in  the  earlier  periods,  with  less  improved  machinery,  it 
was  a  trip  of  some  two  months  from  the  mouth  of  the  Yukon  up  to 
the  head  of  navigation.  I  remember  in  the  first  season  of  the 
Klondike  excitement,  with  the  steamer  loaded  down,  men  sleeping 
on  the  table  and  under  the  table  in  the  dining  room,  every  place 
that  would  lodge  a  human  being  was  occupied ;  among  the  pas- 
sengers was  an  elderly  lady,  and  as  she  traveled  day  after  day  and 
week  after  week,  almost  a  month  making  the  trip,  her  heart  began 
to  sink  within  her,  passing  no  village  of  any  size,  here  and  there 
an  Indian  hut  by  the  stream  side  :  u  Oh,"  she  said,  "  will  this  never, 
never  cease?  Must  I  always,  always  travel  up  the  Yukon,  and 
never  get  to  the  end?  "  In  the  Yukon  Valley  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  are  doing  a  good 
work.  The  chief  mission  is  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
known  as  the  Holy  Cross  Mission,  where  they  have  a  number  of 
sisters  and  Jesuit  fathers,  and  over  dne  hundred  children  as  boarders 
in  the  home  school. 

Still  further  to  the  north  come  the  Swedes  and  the  Norwegians 
along  the  northern  shores  of  Bering  Sea  to  Cape  Prince  of  Wales, 
where  the  American  Missionary  Society  has  carved  out  a  church 
to  the  glory  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  a  community  where  in 
1890  no  white  man  dared  stop  over  night,  and  where  even  an 
armed  whaler  with  its  crew  of  one  hundred  men  and  their  Win- 
chester rifles  did  not  dare  drop  anchor.  The  Congregational  Mis- 
sion and  the  Holy  Spirit  have  brought  many  of  that  population 
into  the  kingdom.  Now  anyone  can  stop  there ;  the  lonely  miner 
can  pitch  his  tent  upon  the  beach  in  perfect  safety. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  miles  north  of  Bering  Strait,  on  the  edge 
of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  in  Kotzebue  Sound,  we  have  had  this  last 
year  the  most  marvelous  work  of  grace  that  has  occurred  in 
Alaska.  Last  winter,  coming  two  and  three  hundred  miles  with 
their  dog  sleds,  fathers,  mothers,  children,  some  of  them  babes 
at  the  breast,  journeyed  through  the  Arctic  cold  (fifty  and  sixty  de- 
grees below  zero)  down  to  the  little  Quaker  Mission  on  the  coast, 
where,  a  man  and  his  wife  and  an  assistant  missionary  lady,  three 
of  them,  supported  by  two  or   three  of   the  Friends  churches  in 
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Southern  California,  have  been  laboring  five  or  six  years  against 
discouragements  that  cannot  be  conceived  of  by  anyone  who  has 
not  been  similarly  situated.  The  population  that  came  to  them 
last  winter  were  evidently  directed  and  sent  to  the  mission  station 
by  God's  Spirit.  They  came  confessing  their  sins  and  desiring 
that  the  bad  in  their  hearts  should  be  eradicated ;  they  had  come  to 
the  white  missionary  to  know  if  his  God  could  not  change  their 
hearts  and  make  them  better,  and  over  one  hundred  of  them  gave 
their  hearts  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  They  had  come  from  north 
of  the  Arctic  Circle  to  this  mission,  and  the  reality  of  that  marvel- 
ous change  has  been  shown  in  their  lives. 

The  natives  of  Alaska,  like  the  natives  of  every  country,  in  their 
natural  and  heathen  condition  are  great  drunkards  if  they  can  get 
liquor.  They  are  also  great  gamblers,  and  when  they  mingle  with 
the  baser  sort  of  the  white  population  the  first  English  they  learn 
is  profanity ;  they  are  glad  to  swear,  simply  to  show  that  they  are 
learning  English.  But  when  this  change  came  some  nine  months 
ago  they  broke  off  suddenly ;  no  more  drinking,  no  more  swearing, 
no  more  gambling,  no  more  using  tobacco.  Anyone  who  broke 
over  the  rules  was  suspended  from  church  privileges  for  awhile, 
and  I  understand  that  of  over  one  hundred  of  those  native  converts, 
with  the  little  instruction  they  had  had,  almost  no  instruction,  only 
that  they  had  a  heart  that  needed  a  change,  and  that  God  would 
change  that  heart  by  the  grace  of  his  Son,  only  half  a  dozen  out  of 
one  hundred  have  had  to  be  suspended  for  a  time  from  the  church. 

One  woman — showing  the  tenderness  of  the  conscience — when 
under  stress  of  starvation  had  helped  herself  to  a  little  of  her 
neighbor's  fat  blubber,  but  she  felt  she  had  done  wrong,  she  had 
stolen,  and  she  declined  to  come  to  the  communion  table  until  she 
could  make  restitution  to  the  man  she  had  robbed. 

This  last  summer,  encouraged  by  what  they  heard,  a  tribe  still 
further  up  the  Noatak  River,  and  still  closer  to  the  North  Pole, 
when  they  heard  of  this  came  down  with  their  boats  during  the 
summer  and  camped  at  the  Friends  Mission.  There  was  not  room 
in  the  missionary's  house;  if  he  had  had  all  the  partitions  taken 
out  and  added  to  the  chapel  and  schoolroom  they  would  not  have 
had  room  for  the  audiences  of  five  hundred  natives  that  were  hun- 
gering for  God's  word.  They  went  out  on  the  seashore  where 
Christ  taught  the  multitudes,  and  there  that  humble  missionary 
of  the  Friends  Society  told  the  story  of  the  Cross.  And  at  one 
meeting  thirty-five  of  these  heathen  men,  with  the  tears  streaming 
down  their  cheeks,  came  to  him  and  wanted  to  know  what  they 
could  do  to  get  that  new  heart.  And  before  they  went  back  up  the 
river  to  their  winter  home  they  had  found  Christ  precious  to  their 
souls.  So  that  in  that  community,  where  the  missionaries  labored 
for  six  years  without  much  apparent  results,  they  now  have  a 
church  of  two  hundred  and  ninety  communicants  north  of  the 
Arctic  Circle.     The  power  of  God's  grace  ! 

At   the  northernmost  station  in  Alaska  the  missionaries  of  the 
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Presbyterian  Church  and  a  Government  teacher  who  is  also  a  mis-, 
sionary,  with  his  wife,  will  have  a  very  hard  time.  It  is,  perhaps, 
with  the  exception  of  St.  Lawrence  Island,  just  south  of  Bering 
Strait,  the  most  unreachable  people  to  evangelize  that  there  is  on 
the  earth.  Three  times  in  the  past  eleven  years  the  United  States 
revenue  cutter,  which  is  the  vessel  to  make  the  annual  visit  and 
take  their  annual  mail,  has  not  been  able  to  visit  the  place  because 
of  ice.  This  year  the  cutter,  Thetis,  having  a  supply  of  coal  for 
that  place,  hundreds  of  miles  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle,  with  the 
mail,  which  had  been  accumulating  since  June,  1902,  started  for 
Point  Barrow,  but  could  not  get  there.  The  mail  was  landed  at 
Point  Hope,  three  hundred  miles  south  of  the  missionaries.  The 
mail  may  reach  them  next  February,  1904.  The  Post  Office  De- 
partment has  given  them  two  reindeer  mails  for  next  winter,  and  if 
the  reindeer  teams  prove  a  success,  as  they  have  done  in  other 
places,  the  mail  which  has  been  accumulating  since  June,  1902, 
will  reach  them  February,  1904.  Perhaps  the  privation  of  not 
hearing  from  loved  ones  and  not  getting  any  business  letters  will 
not  be  so  bad  as  the  coal  question  in  that  region,  where  there  is  no 
timber.  They  may  be  driven  to  go  underground  like  the  bear  and 
the  Eskimo,  and  practically  hibernate  during  the  winter;  try  to 
warm  up  their  home  with  a  stone  in  which  whale  oil  is  placed  with 
a  fringe  of  dried  moss  for  the  wick.  This  gives  a  little  warmth 
and  light,  and  they  eat  fat  and  drink  oils  to  warm  them  up  within. 
They  need  and  desire  the  prayers  of  God's  people  of  every  name 
and  denomination.  The  heathen  crowd  their  little  church  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  cannot  all  get  in.  One  service  is  held  and  the 
audience  dismissed,  and  another  audience  files  in  and  a  second  serv- 
ice is  held  to  accommodate  the  people,  some  of  whom  have  come 
thirty  or  forty  miles  in  order  to  have  a  chance  to  spend  the  Sabbath 
at  the  mission. 

We  have  a  very  serious  question  facing  us  at  St.  Lawrence 
Island,  the  most  inaccessible  of  the  mission  stations.  It  re- 
ceives an  annual  mail  in  June  or  July  each  year.  As  the  revenue 
cutter  passes  north  in  October  the  cutter  returning  south  calls  and 
takes  out  the  mail,  and  then  the  curtain  of  winter  drops.  On  that 
island  are  a  medical  missionary  and  his  wife.  In  the  spring  before 
the  ships  arrive  the  hardy,  wild  Siberians  are  in  the  habit  of  com- 
ing over,  forty  miles  from  Asia,  and  laying  tribute.  They  have 
done  it  for  centuries.  They  bring  over  much  whiskey.  They  also 
help  themselves  to  the  whalebone  or  ivory  of  the  people  The 
missionary  in  1902  tried  to  prevent  the  landing  of  the  whiskey 
from  the  boats  before  it  could  be  consumed,  had  a  fight,  and  in  the 
effort  was  knocked  down  and  the  bridge  of  his  nose  was  broken. 
He  cannot  let  that  whiskey  come  in,  as  his  own  life  is  in  danger 
among  three  hundred  drunken,  fighting  barbarians.  He  cannot 
keep  it  out  single-handed.  And  the  question  has  arisen  what  to  do. 
It  is  a  serious  problem.  If  any  of  you  can  solve  it  to  me  before  I 
leave  the  Conference  you  will  secure  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the 
missionaries  and  of  the  Christian  church. 
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But  we  have  another  great  question.  I  spoke  here  last  year  in 
regard  to  the  changed  condition  of  the  Indians  since  the  coming  of 
the  whites.  Of  course  we  have  all  classes  of  whites — good,  bad, 
and  indifferent,  the  highest  and  the  noblest  of  Christian  characters 
among  some  of  those  stampeders  for  the  gold  fields,  and  the  lowest 
and  the  basest  sort  also  among  them.  Saloons  spring  up  every- 
where. The  natives  find  their  fish  wanted,  and  with  their  lack  of 
forethought  sell  them  to  the  white  man,  and  by  the  holidays  they 
have  nothing  to  eat,  nothing  to  do.  They  must  either  lie  down  and 
starve  in  their  huts  as  some  of  them  do,  or  Hock  into  the  miners' 
settlements  and  hang  around  the  saloons,  beg  whiskey,  and  go 
from  house  to  house  begging  for  something  to  eat.  They  are 
thrown  into  all  the  vice  and  immorality  of  a  wide-awake  mining 
town,  and  the  result  is  that  they  are  disappearing  from  the  face  of 
the  earth.  Many  miners  and  saloon  keepers  are  joining  with  the 
missionaries  and  asking  that  the  Government  should  segregate  the 
natives  and  establish  what  this  Conference  and  all  the  friends  of 
the  Indians  have  been  trying  for  years  to  disestablish  in  other  parts 
of  the  country — the  reservation  system.  The  question  is,  What  is 
to  be  done?  And  if  any  of  you  can  solve  that  to  me  I  will  be 
most  thankful  to  urge  it  upon  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  try  to  get  something  done. 

It  has  been  proposed  by  some  of  the  better  sort  that  a  reservation 
should  be  established  in  the  neighborhood  of  every  mission  station, 
and  let  the  missionaries,  who  are  the  best  friends  of  the  Indians, 
have  general  charge,  unpaid  by  the  Government,  the  Government 
simply  setting  apart  the  land  so  that  saloons  cannot  be  established 
in  the  neighborhood.  Then  let  the  missionary  societies  provide  the 
unpaid  labor  and  missionary  effort  necessary  to  civilize  and  Chris- 
tianize the  people,  with  perhaps  the  Government  stepping  in  and 
establishing  a  school  in  the  larger  settlements,  as  they  have  done  in 
somewhat  similar  instances  in  that  country. 

I  ask  your  thought  and  your  prayer  in  this  matter.  We  have 
come  to  the  parting  of  the  ways.  Five  years  from  now  there  will 
be  but  few  natives  left  to  save.  There  will  be  a  remnant  round  the 
mission  stations,  but  those  not  thus  cared  for  will  be  gone,  and  gone 
forever. 

In  closing  I  ask  your  prayers,  and  if  your  thoughts  can  devise  any 
efficient,  practical  method  of  saving  these  masses  and  turning  them 
into  Christian  citizens,  I  shall  be  most  thankful,  and  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  churches  also  will  be  most  thankful. 

The  Chairman. — What  effect  has  the  incoming  of  the  whites 
had  upon  the  death  rate  of  the  natives  in  Alaska  ? 

Dr.  Jackson. — That  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  determine.  The 
death  rate  during  the  last  five  years  among  the  Eskimos  in  the  min- 
ing regions  has  been  one  third  of  the  entire  native  population.  Per- 
haps that  has  not  been  all  due  to  the  coming  of  the  whites,  but  the 
natives  come  and  sell  their  provisions  to  the  whites ;  they  are  de- 


bauched  morally,  and  we  all  know  the  result.  The  death  rate  is 
greatly  increased  by,  if  it  is  not  very  largely  and  almost  wholly  due 
to,  the  coming  of  the  white  men.  They  will  tell  you  that  epidemics 
are  responsible,  but  do  not  they  come  with  the  coming  of  the  baser 
sort  of  the  white  men  among  them  ? 

Dr.  Charles  F.  Meserve. — I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Jackson 
what  is  the  population  of  St.  Lawrence  Island  to  which  he  referred. 

Dr.  Jackson. — It  is  about  four  hundred. 

Dr.  Meserve. — I  do  not  know  that  the  thought  I  have  in  my 
mind  is  at  all  practicable,  but  would  it  not  be  wise  instead  of  send- 
ing a  missionary  to  the  far  North,  to  endeavor  to  have  those  people 
live  in  a  more  decent  climate? 

Dr.  Jackson. — You  know  the  difficulty  the  Government  had 
in  moving  the  natives  out  of  Florida.  Those  people  in  Alaska 
think  they  have  the  best  country  in  the  world.  They  have  been 
carried  to  San  Francisco  by  whalers,  and  have  mourned  all  winter 
and  longed  to  get  back  to  their  winter  climate. 

The  Rev.  Paul  de  Schweinitz,  Secretary  of  Missions  of  the 
Moravian  Church  in  America. — Dr.  Jackson's  reference  to  the 
work  on  the  Kuskokwim  and  Nushagak  Rivers  led  me  to  think  that 
a  supplemental  word  would  be  of  value.  You  may  be  surprised 
that  in  sixteen  years  it  has  been  possible  to  reach  two  river  valleys. 
This  has  been  done  in  large  measure  through  native  helpers.  After 
the  first  few  converts  were  made,  the  brightest  of  these  were 
gathered  around  the  missionaries,  taught  English  in  the  schools,  and 
then  the  simple  gospel  narrative  was  told  to  them,  which  they  took 
down  in  their  own  hieroglyphics,  and  then  went  out  telling  the 
gospel  story.  When  they  were  followed  up  by  our  own  mission- 
aries we  would  find  whole  villages  ready  to  receive  the  gospel 
message.  Without  that  it  would  have  been  almost  impossible  to 
accomplish  what  has  been  done. 

I  particularly  desire  to  supplement  what  Dr.  Jackson  said  in  re- 
gard to  the  difficulties  of  this  present  day  and  hour.  Take  the  work 
on  the  Nushagak.  There  we  have  the  school  which  has  longest 
received  the  support  of  the  Government.  It  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  maintain  this,  as  has  been  done,  if  the  Department  which 
Dr.  Jackson  represents  had  not  helped  us  so  thoroughly.  You  may 
get  some  idea  of  the  inaccessibility  of  these  missions  from  the  fact 
that  neither  Dr.  Jackson  nor  his  assistant  have  been  able  to  visit 
these  schools  on  the  Nushagak  and  on  the  Kuskokwim.  When 
we  have  educated  these  young  people,  the  moment  they  get  outside 
the  school  they  are  snapped  up  by  the  cannery  people,  who  pay 
what  seems  to  the  natives  fabulous  wages — $2.50  and  $3  a  day. 
In  these  places  they  are  thrown  under  bad  influences  and  often  go  to 
the  bad.  At  Nushagak  there  is  a  population  of  whites  and  Chinese 
amounting  to  between  two  and  three  thousand  during  the  fishing 
months,  and  the  things  which  transpire  there  are  perfectly  horrible 
to  contemplate.     It  is  exceedingly  desirable  that  the  Government 
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should  establish  proper  courts  there.  One  of  the  recent  United 
States  marshals  there  drank  himself  to  death. 

Taking  up  the  question  you  asked  Dr.  Jackson,  I  wish  to  men- 
tion that  our  medical  missionary  has  just  come  home  on  a  furlough. 
He  has  been  over  the  whole  territory  from  the  Yukon  River  to  the 
Nushagak,  and  he  comes  home  with  very  gloomy  tales.  Villages 
that  used  to  have  three  hundred  inhabitants  have  dwindled  down  to 
seventy-five.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  epidemics  which  the  white 
people  have  brought  into  the  country.  The  natives  gather  in  the 
winter  months  in  what  they  call  kashimas,  corresponding  to  our 
clubs,  a  little  bit  of  a  room  half  underground  where  thirty  or  forty 
people  congregate  to  keep  themselves  warm.  Our  missionaries 
travel  up  and  down  the  country  and  preach  to  the  people  in  these 
kashimas.  One  of  the  missionaries  on  entering  a  kashima  found 
the  air  so  foul  that  he  remarked  to  his  assistant  that  he  must  smoke 
to  preserve  himself.  He  could  not  strike  a  match  to  light  his  pipe 
because  the  air  was  so  foul,  so  he  crawled  out  again  to  the  outer 
air  where  it  was  30  or  40  degrees  below  zero,  and  lit  his  pipe  and 
crawled  back  and  preached  to  the  people. 

|tyt  In  1900-1901  the  population  along  the  Nushagak  and  Kusjcokwim 
Rivers  was  reduced  one  half  by  measles  and  consumption  introduced 
by  the  whites.  Our  medical  missionary  thinks  the  native  popula- 
tion will  die  out  in  five  years  unless  it  is  segregated.  I  cannot 
think  that  is  true,  but  if  it  could  be  possible  to  get  them  away  from 
the  influence  of  the  whites  it  would  be  of  great  value. 


THE   EDUCATIONAL    CONDITION    OF    THE    INDIANS 
OF  THE    INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

BY    MR.    BENJAMIN    S.    COPPOCK,    SUPERVISOR   OF    SCHOOLS, 
CHEROKEE    NATION. 

The  Indian  Territory  was  selected  when  practically. the  Louisi- 
ana Purchase  was  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government.  It  is  a  better 
country  than  the  country  north,  south,  east,  or  west  of  it.  There 
is  coal,  oil,  natural  gas,  zinc,  lead,  copper,  and  gold  found  within 
its  limits.  It  is  a  fertile  country  with  a  good  climate ;  they  raise 
two  crops  of  potatoes  a  year,  and  good  crops  of  cotton,  corn,  and 
wheat,  and  the  eastern  part  is  an  excellent  fruit  country.  The 
Territory  comprises  31,400  miles  square.  It  is  occupied  by  five 
nations  known  as  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  with  governments  of 
their  own.  In  the  past  all  the  land  has  been  patented  to  these  tribes 
of  Indians.  In  my  talk  if  you  can  distinguish  between  the  word 
44  citizen  "  and  any  other  expression  used,  I  would  like  you  to  do  so, 
because  these  peoples  are  treated  as  nationalities,  as  a  group  of 
individuals  whose  names  are  upon  a  roll.  They  are  citizens  of  the 
nation  and  tribe;  they  have  an  equal  share  in  the  communal 
property ;  lands,  and  funds  in  the  care  of  the  Government. 
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1  wish  you  would  keep  in  mind  the  distinction  between  the 
Indian  Territory  and  the  Cherokee  nation.  The  Cherokee  nation 
has  about  7,500  square  miles  of  land,  something  about  the  size  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey.  This  Territory,  and  all  the  31,400  square 
miles  of  land  so  far  as  it  was  settled,  was  taken  up  and  occupied 
before  it  was  surveyed.  It  has  now  been  surveyed  and  is  in  the 
process  of  allotment.  Since  I  went  there  more  than  a  thousand 
miles  of  railroad  have  been  built  in  that  Territory;  hundreds  of 
towns  have  been  built ;  scores  of  thousands  of  energetic,  determined 
citizens  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  largely  Americans,  have  come 
to  these  towns  and  settled.  The  greater  part  of  the  land,  however, 
is  still  held  by  the  citizens,  by  which  I  mean  the  Indian. 

There  are  perhaps  from  a  half  million  to  600,000  people  in  the 
Indian  Territory.  There  are  about  80,000  citizens  of  the  Five 
Nations;  of  these  from  16,000  to  18,000  are  black  men,  freedmen 
and  their  descendants.  In  the  Cherokee  nation  there  are  about 
38,500  citizens  who  have  rights  to  the  land,  and  of  these  about 
8,500  are  full  bloods,  about  4,000  are  freedmen  and  their  descend- 
ants, about  2,500  are  white,  mostly  men;  the  remainder,  some 
22,500,  are  mixed  blood,  Cherokee  and  white.  The  Cherokees  do 
not  take  kindly  to  the  black  men ;  there  is  a  strong  race  feeling, 
perhaps  more  intense  from  the  full  blood  Cherokee  toward  the 
black  man  than  from  the  white  race  to  the  black  man. 

These  statements  have  a  bearing  upon  an)  thoughtful  considera- 
tion* of  that  country,  of  its  present  and  its  future,  and  of  the  work 
now  progressing. 

I  will  pass  to  some  suggestions  upon  the  schools  of  the  Cherokee 
nation.  They  had  a  well-established  system  of  public  schools  before 
the  war,  well-founded  seminaries,  graduating  their  own  children 
when  there  was  no  place  else  west  of  the  Mississippi  to  educate 
them ;  also  sending  some  of  their  sons  to  Princeton  and  their 
daughters  to  various  places  in  the  East, — Connecticut  and  Maryland 
and  New  Jersey, — turning  out  men  and  women  of  refinement  and 
education.  Some  Cherokees  travel  extensively  abroad,  and  for  two 
generations  they  have  kept  a  delegation  in  Washington.  They  are 
expert  politicians.  It  took  the  Dawes  Commission  nine  years  to 
make  a  treaty  with  them. 

We  have  four  high  schools,  with  720  pupils ;  we  graduated  last 
year  22  young  men  and  young  women.  We  have  at  this  time  163 
day  schools,  and  they  enrolled  last  year  5,400  pupils.  We  have 
to-day  no  doubt,  if  it  is  a  beautiful  day  in  that  country,  more  than 
6,000  Cherokee  children  in  Cherokee  schools;  2,000  of  them 
are  in  graded  schools,  700  of  them  in  our  own  graded  board- 
ing schools.  One  of  these  schools  is  for  orphan  children,  another 
is  the  colored  high  school,  another  one  for  the  males,  and  one  for 
the  females. 

During  the  last  four  years  we  have  called  the  teachers  together 
for  a  normal  institute,  in  which  we  had  last  summer  184  Cherokees 
and  26  negroes.     We  have  had  but  two  chiefs  since  there  was  a 
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government  in  that  country  that  could  speak  Cherokee.  One  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  Cherokee  nation,  in  a  class  of  forty-three  at  Princeton, 
graduated  with  first  honors.  Two  years  ago  we  had  eight  of  our 
teachers  in  Chicago  attending  the  Cook  County  Normal  and  the 
Chicago  University.  Every  year  we  are  pushing  our  teachers  out 
to  go  to  various  schools  of  national  reputation,  and  return  and  bring 
back  their  thought  and  their  methods  and  their  inspiration. 

In  regard  to  the  moral,  and  religious  side  of  the  question,  a  few 
words.  Some  of  us  are  in  that  country  for  the  development  of 
character,  and  to  keep  out  whiskey  and  bad  men  and  bad  women, 
for  they  are  there  and  are  very  hard  to  keep  out.  That  matter  is 
well  known  in  this  presence.  In  our  high  schools  last  year  there 
were  more  than  one  hundred  young  men  and  young  women  who 
accepted  Christ  as  a  personal  Saviour  and  became  candidates  for 
church  membership  and  fellowship.  They  are  still  most  of  them 
in  the  schools  and  under  the  kind  of  influence  that  brought  about 
that  delightful  state  of  mind  and  of  spirit.  The  Cherokees  are  a 
religious  people,  and  there  are  a  number  of  mission  schools  in  the 
nation  ;  there  are  two  at  Tahlequah,  the  Presbyterian  and  the  Bap- 
tist, which  have  enrolled  more  than  two  hundred  pupils  each  this 
year. 

I  have  a  paper  here  printed  in  the  Cherokee  language  of  eighty- 
six  characters.  At  the  present  time  the  nation  owns  this  paper ; 
it  appoints  and  salaries  the  editor  and  meets  all  expenses,  and  it  is 
distributed  through  the  post  office  to  all  full  bloods  who  will  take  it. 
At  an  early  time  this  paper  was  filled  up  largely  with  sermons  and 
extracts  from  the  Bible,  and  with  hymns  and  selected  matter ;  its 
influence  has  been  very  marked  during  the  past  century. 

The  full  bloods  live  in  neighborhoods  by  themselves,  the  negroes 
by  themselves,  and  the  whites  by  themselves.  We  have  seventeen 
negro  schools,  and  thirty-four  full-blood  schools  where  the  language 
of  the  home  is  exclusively  the  Cherokee  language.  English  only 
is  used  in  all  schools.  We  have  given  a  great  deal  of  attention  to 
reaching  the  class  of  people  who  cannot  help  themselves,  and  who 
are  dependent  and  must  be  dependent  upon  the  Government.  The 
Cherokee  newspaper  which  I  have  here  and  to  which  I  have 
alluded  was  founded  in  1823  or  1824. 

Chairman. — We  have  now  had  presented  to  us  the  two  extremes 
of  the  Indian  condition,  that  in  Alaska  and  that  very  advanced  con- 
dition that  has  just  been  described  to  us  in  the  Indian  Territory. 
Between  these  two  extremes  lies  the  condition  of  the  Indians  of  our 
land  variously  graded  along  this  line.  To  supplement  the  study 
that  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Coppock  I  would  ask  Miss  Alice  Robert- 
son, who  is  particularly  well  informed  upon  this  subject,  to  speak 
to  us. 

Miss  Alice  M.  Robertson,  Supervisor  of  Schools  for  Creek 
Nation. — I  do  not  think  those  of  us  who  are  privileged  to  come 
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here  ever  feel  old;  it  is  eleven  years  since  I  have  been  here.  I 
have  been  on  the  frontier,  and  I  occupy  the  same  position  in  the 
Creek  nation  that  Mr.  Coppock  does  in  the  Cherokee  nation.  In 
1825  my  grandfather  gave  the  Bible  to  the  Cherokees  in  that  most 
difficult  of  Indian  languages,  which  only  one  white  woman  ever 
learned  to  speak.  She  married  a  full  blood,  and  went  back  to  the 
hills ;  and  she  had  to  either  talk  Cherokee  or  hold  her  tongue. 

My  father  went  out  from  this  State  in  1849,  and  found  my  mis- 
sionary mother  in  her  little  log  cabin  among  the  Cherokees,  and  he 
persuaded  her  to  go  to  the  Creeks.  I  have  been  in  school  work 
almost  continuously  since  my  girlhood.  I  was  a  little  oyer  three 
years  ago  promoted  to  be  a  supervisor,  after  the  Curtis  Act.  It 
took  the  Curtis  Act  to  bring  the  haughty  Cherokee  to  a  treaty  with 
the  Dawes  Commission ;  it  made  life  so  intolerable  to  the  Indian 
that  he  had  to  do  something.  Under  this  Act  the  supervision  of 
the  schools  was  placed  jointly  in  the  Indian  officer  and  the  hands 
of  a  white  person. 

We  have  more  or  less  of  hardship  in  our  work,  but  it  is  great 
fun  if  you  only  take  it  that  way.  If  you  can  swim  your  ponies 
through  water  and  get  drenched  to  the  skin,  it  is  a  good  thing  that 
it  is  a  summer  day  to  dry  you  off ;  and  if  you  get  caught  in  a  bliz- 
zard you  are  glad  to  find  the  shelter  of  a  haystack. 

We  have  ten  boarding  schools  instead  of  four  as  the  Cherokees 
have.  Ours  are  small ;  we  have  a  sort  of  idea  among  the  Creeks 
that  we  can  do  better  with  our  children  in  the  small  schools  than 
in  the  larger  ones.  One  hundred  is  the  largest  number  that  we 
have  in  any  of  our  boarding  schools.  Then  we  have  our  neighbor- 
hood schools.  We  have  our  normal  school,  and  choose  the  teach- 
ers, grade  them,  select  them,  and  however  it  may  be  anywhere  else 
we  have  as  far  as  possible  civil  service  principles.  Our  teachers 
are  examined,  and  their  examination  grade  and  their  records  as 
teachers  decide  their  salaries  for  the  coming  year.  Some  of  our 
teachers  are  Indians,  some  whites ;  but  Indian  or  white  they  must 
all  face  the  same  ordeal  of  examination  and  tests  for  fitness. 

The  last  talk  that  I  made  in  public  was  in  a  very  different  place 
from  this ;  it  was  at  the  annual  council  of  the  Creek  nation.  They 
have  two  houses, — the  senate, — one  senator  from  each  of  the  towns, 
and  the  warriors  elected  according  to  the  number  of  voters  in  each 
district.  The  Indians  always  fancy  that  I  ought  to  be  at  the  annual 
council  to  have  some  hand  in  the  school  affairs.  The  man  who 
has  charge  of  the  schools  on  behalf  of  the  Creek  nation  was  also 
present.  This  man  is  of  Scotch  descent,  and  is  named  Mackenzie. 
His  mother  was  a  Cherokee,  who  went  to  school  with  my  mother 
when  they  were  both  little  girls.  Mackenzie  has  rather  a  romantic 
history,  as  a  good  many  people  in  the  Indian  Territory  have.  It 
used  to  be  there  that  it  was  hardly  polite  to  ask  any  white  person 
what  his  name  was  or  where  he  came  from.  This  Indian  got  into 
a  little  difficulty  there  which  made  it  prudent  for  him  to  leave  the 
country,  and  he  hid  himself  in  the  wilds  of  Tennessee,  where  he 
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taught  school,  and  became  a  practicing  attorney  and  county  super- 
intendent of  schools.  When  the  Indian  courts  passed  away  he  was 
no  longer  amenable  to  Indian  law,  and  the  white  courts  could  not 
take  any  knowledge  of  his  almost  forgotten  offense.  So  he  came 
back,  and  is  now  a  most  useful  citizen.  At  the  last  annual  council 
to  which  I  refer  Mackenzie  read  his  report  with  all  the  statistics, 
and  then  I  was  asked  if  I  would  say  something.  We  were  put 
through  a  good  deal  of  questioning  by  those  Indians,  and  one  topic 
that  came  up  especially  was  in  regard  to  allowing  the  white  chil- 
dren to  go  to  school. 

The  serious  question  in  the  Indian  Territory  is  not  so  much 
about  educating  the  Indians  as  it  is  a  question  of  educating  the  white 
people.  You  will  remember  that  we  have  at  least  ten  white  per- 
sons in  the  Indian  Territory  to  one  Indian,  and  except  in  the  incor- 
porated towns  along  the  railroad,  these  people  are  absolutely  with- 
out any  provision  for  education.  They  are  of  a  low  class;  for 
what  kind  of  people  can  you  imagine  are  willing  to  bring  up  their 
children  among  the  cotton  fields  without  any  prospect  of  education? 
The  children  are  brought  up  in  ignorance  and  under  the  influence 
of  moonshine  whiskey.  They  say  it  is  unconstitutional  to  try  to  do 
anything  in  the  way  of  schools  for  them.  Could  not  the  Constitu- 
tion be  amended  ? 

The  other  day  I  took  a  New  York  college  girl  to  an  Indian 
cabin,  and  showed  her  their  simple  life,  their  simple  furniture,  and 
the  beautiful  white  flour  meal  made  from  the  peculiar  kind  of  corn 
they  raise.  We  had  just  taken  her  in  to  see  one  of  the  rented 
houses  of  the  cotton  people,  and  I  said  to  her,  "  Which  do  you 
think  is  really  the  higher  type  of  civilization  to-day?"  She  said 
she  thought  the  Indian  was  far  beyond  the  white. 

So  these  Indians  brought  us  up  in  council  for  allowing  the  white 
children  to  go  to  their  schools.  We  do  allow  it;  we  encourage  it, 
but  we  are  compelled  to  make  them  pay  tuition.  And  there  are 
very  few  of  them  that  are  willing  to  pay  a  dollar  a  month  ;  five 
cents  a  day  seems  enormous  to  them.  We  told  the  Indians  in 
council,  as  they  questioned  us,  that  we  thought  it  was  a  good  thing 
to  let  the  white  children  go  to  school,  but  we  said,  "If  you  insist 
that  you  do  not  want  the  white  children  we  won't  make  you  take 
them." 

Chairman. — We  are  very  much  indebted  to  Miss  Robertson  for 
her  vivid  statement,  and  we  will  now  hear  from  Superintendent 
Peairs  of  the  Haskell  Institute  of  a  few  things  that  have  been  ac- 
complished and  some  crying  demands. 

Mr.  Smiley. — The  Haskell  Institute  is  one  of  the  greatest  Indian 
schools  in  the  country. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Peairs. — I  think  possibly  I  can  make  clear  what  I 
want  to  say  with  reference  to  the  progress  of  the  work  just  as  well 
by  giving  a  little  incident.     A  few  weeks  ago  there  came  to  Haskell 
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Institute  an  Indian  man  and  three  boys.  He  said:  "Seventeen 
years  ago  you  came  to  our  reservation  and  picked  me  up,  a  boy." 
I  remembered  him  very  well,  and  remembered  the  circumstances 
under  which  I  persuaded  him  to  go  to  Haskell  Institute.  He  was 
there  for  a  few  years,  went  home  and  afterwards  was  married. 
Now  he  has  a  family,  and  one  of  the  three  boys  which  he  brought 
to  the  school  was  his.  He  said :  "  This  is  my  boy,  and  I  want 
him  to  go  to  the  school  where  I  got  my  education,  and  get  his  edu- 
cation." I  remember  how  hard  it  was  when  I  went  to  the  reser- 
vation upon  which  this  man  lived  to  persuade  the  Indian  people  to 
allow  their  children  to  go  to  school.  I  worked  for  days  and  days 
to  secure  a  party  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  children ;  it  took  a  great  deal 
of  persuasion.  Now  seventeen  years  have  passed  and  the  one  who 
was  a  boy  at  that  time  goes  to  the  train  with  his  own  boy,  buys  his 
own  ticket  for  his  boy,  brings  him  to  the  school  and  asks  for  ad- 
mittance. It  seems  to  me  that  that  ought  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
encouragements  that  anyone  could  ask  for  in  the  Indian  work. 

The  great  work  in  the  early  days  was  to  secure  an  attendance  in 
the  Indian  schools.  There  are  now,  I  think,  about  thirty-five  thou- 
sand Indian  children  of  school  age  in  the  United  States;  of  that 
number  there  were  during  the  last  fiscal  year  approximately  twenty- 
five  thousand  in  school,  and  without  any  compulsion  whatever. 
This  number  could  easily  be  increased  and  is  being  increased  each 
year,  so  that  practically  the  entire  Indian  population  of  school  age 
is  in  school  this  year.  This  is  one  of  the  great  advances  that  has 
been  made,  and  the  one  thing  that  means  the  final  solution  of  the 
Indian  problem,  because  I  believe  we  all  agree  that  the  great  work 
to-day  is  the  training  of  the  young  people. 

We  have  succeeded  in  getting  enough  of  them  into  school  and 
back  out  of  school  into  their  homes  and  among  their  people  to  bring 
about  a  change  of  thought  among  their  people,  and  to  get  them  to 
feel  that  the  only  thing  for  them  is  to  get  this  training.  Great 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  training  of  the  young  people  in 
the  schools,  and  especially  is  this  true  of  the  last  few  years.  Great 
stress  has  been  laid  on  industrial  training  and  on  domestic  training 
for  the  girls.  The  girls  will  be  the  home  makers,  and  they  are 
the  ones,  it  seems  to  me,  that  we  should  be  very  careful  to  give 
the  best  of  training. 

As  we  go  from  the  schools  to  the  homes  through  the  reservations 
we  find  a  different  problem  entirely.  The  Indian  people  are  not 
working  as  they  should.  The  reservations  are  being  opened  up, 
land  is  being  allotted  and  land  is  being  cultivated,  but  who  is  cul- 
tivating it?  White  men,  in  most  instances.  There  are  some  In- 
dians who  are  at  work,  but  not  many.  The  leasing  system  has 
been  one  of  the  greatest  curses  to  the  Indian  people  that  has  ever 
been  put  upon  them,  and  to-day  the  great  trouble  about  our  school 
work  is  that  when  our  boys  and  girls  go  to  the  reservations  the  sur- 
roundings are  such  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  do  what  they 
would  like  to  do ;  the  leasing  system  stands  in  the  way. 
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I  remember  a  young  man  who  had  been  in  the  school  for  five  or 
six  years,  was  well  trained  in  farm  work  and  then  went  home.  I 
passed  the  reservation  and  he  came  to  me  and  said  :  "  I  would  like 
to  work  my  farm,  but  a  stock  company  has  leased  a  large  tract  of 
land  and  my  farm  is  in  the  middle  of  it,  overrun  with  cattle,  and  I 
cannot  get  hold  of  it."  There  are  many  instances  where  we  find 
the  parents  leasing  the  land  of  the  children  while  the  children  are 
in  school,  and  when  the  children  go  home  they  find  the  way  barred  ; 
there  is  no  possible  chance  for  them  to  get  to  work  if  they  want  to. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  crying  need  and  demand  to-day  is  for  an 
opening  for  our  young  people,  and  that  opening  of  course  we  must 
look  for  largely  among  their  own  people.  There  are  openings  out 
in  the  world  and  a  great  many  Indian  boys  are  going  out  to  work, 
but  the  great  majority  must  go  among  their  own  people ;  therefore 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  great  demand  to-day  is  to  so  change  the 
conditions  on  the  reservations  that  it  will  be  possible  for  young  men 
and  young  women  who  go  to  their  homes  to  get  something  to  do. 

I  understand  there  is  to  be  some  discussion  with  reference  to  one 
particular  phase  of  our  work,  the  religious  work  in  Indian  schools. 
So  I  simply  want  to  mention  now  that  I  believe  one  of  the  crying 
demands  in  our  Government  schools  is  for  more  religious  work .  The 
young  people  on  the  reservations  are  reckless  and  wild ;  the  sur- 
roundings are  such  as  to  make  them  so,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
schools  are  the  best  fields  for  the  missionary  work  which  is  needed. 

A  year  ago  a  decision  was  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
which  threw  down  the  bars  for  religious  work.  We  have  been 
afraid  in  the  past  years  of  trampling  on  each  other's  toes,  and  we 
have  been  afraid  of  criticism.  But  that  time  has  passed  and  there 
has  been  an  opportunity  given  for  religious  work  in  our  schools. 
Nothing  is  done  in  the  way  of  appropriation  or  anything  of  that 
kind  for  religious  work ;  it  remains  for  the  churches  to  do  the  work, 
and  earnest  religious  work  needs  to  be  done  in  every  Indian  school 
in  this  country. 

The  Chairman. — We  will  now  have  a  statement  from  Dr. 
Lucien  C.  Warner  upon  the  native  race  in  Hawaii. 


THE  NATIVE   RACE   OF   HAWAII. 

BY    LUCIEN    C.    WARNER. 

A  more  delightful  climate  than  that  of  Honolulu  I  have  never 
found  in  any  part  of  the  world.  The  air  is  balmy,  it  is  neither 
too  hot  nor  too  cold,  and  the  northern  trade  winds  give  a  tonic 
quality  to  the  air  which  is  the  perfection  of  comfort.  The  ther- 
mometer rarely  rises  above  eighty,  and  never  falls  below  sixty-four, 
while  the  average  rainfall  at  Honolulu  is  thirty-eight  inches,  or  about 
two  thirds  the  amount  of  New  York  City.  Other  places  in  the 
islands  have  a  rainfall  varying  from  twenty-six  to  over  two  hundred 
inches.     One   does  not   feel   altogether  friendly  toward  the  ship 
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which  brought  over  the  first  importation  of  mosquitoes,  but  with  a 
land  and  climate  so  perfect  the  people  need  something  to  keep  them 
humble. 

The  development  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  during  the  past  few 
years  has  been  truly  wonderful.  The  leading  industry  is  the  culti- 
vation of  sugar  cane  and  the  manufacture  of  sugar ;  and  this  gives 
direct  employment  to  nearly  sixty  thousand  people,  mostly  Japa- 
nese. The  total  value  of  the  sugar  plantations  is  seventy-five  mil- 
lion dollars,  and  the  annual  export  of  sugar  twenty-four  million. 
This  great  industry  is  nearly  all  owned  and  controlled  by  a  com- 
pany of  a  few  thousand  Americans,  prominent  among  whom  are 
the  descendants  of  the  former  missionaries. 

The  total  population  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  in  1900  was  154,- 
001,  divided  among  the  different  nationalities  as  follows  : — 

Native  Hawaiian s 37><>35 

Chinese 25,762 

Japanese 61,115 

Portuguese x5'^5 

Negroes,  Malay,  etc 638 

English,  German,  etc 5»^§3 

Americans 7.283 

One  of  the  most  difficult  questions  which  confronts  the  islands  is 
the  future  of  the  native  race.  The  problem  is  quite  different  from 
that  of  the  undeveloped  races  in  most  other  countries.  They  are 
already  full  American  citizens,  with  all  the  rights  and  responsibil- 
ities which  this  confers.  They  exercise  the  right  of  suffrage  with- 
out restraint,  and  as  their  total  vote  somewhat  outnumbers  that  of 
the  whites,  they  have  their  full  share  of  elective  offices  in  the  terri- 
torial government.  All  this  responsibility  has  been  thrust  upon  a 
race  just  emerging  from  barbarism,  with  their  moral  and  intel- 
lectual natures  but  feebly  developed.  The  white  population  of 
Hawaii  advocated  the  adoption  of  a  restricted  basis  of  suffrage, 
which  should  not  give  the  political  control  to  the  natives,  and  this 
view  was  strongly  urged  by  a  committee  of  Congress,  which  vis- 
ited the  island  to  study  and  report  on  the  situation.  If  additional 
argument  was  needed  as  to  the  wisdom  of  this  course,  it  might 
have  been  found  in  the  experience  of  the  carpet  bag  governments 
in  the  South  after  the  war ;  but  the  opportunity  to  play  the  dema- 
gogue was  too  tempting  to  be  resisted  by  our  lawmakers,  so  they 
deliberately  turned  the  government  over  to  a  semi-civilized  race. 
It  is  true  the  natives  have  attended  the  native  schools,  and  can  read 
and  write,  but  they  have  not  yet  acquired  that  more  important  edu- 
cation which  develops  self  control,  the  power  to  resist  temptation, 
and  the  ability  to  administer  a  public  office  for  the  good  of  the 
whole  community.  It  may  be  that  all  the  Caucasian  race  have  not 
yet  attained  to  the  full  measure  of  this  high  ideal,  but  there  can  be 
no  question  that  the  average  sense  of  responsibility  is  higher  than 
that  of  a  race  but  two  generations  removed  from  cannibalism.  The 
whites  have  been  very  patient  and  tactful  in  meeting  the  trying 
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problem  imposed  upon  them  by  Congress.  They  have  not  resorted 
to  the  shot-gun  policy  of  the  South,  nor  have  they  in  any  way  inter- 
fered with  the  vote  of  the  Hawaiians.  They  have  rather  sought 
to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with  them,  and  to  defeat  bad  candi- 
dates by  uniting  with  the  better  element  of  the  natives  in  support- 
ing candidates  of  Hawaiian  blood  who  were  disposed  to  do  well. 

It  is  a  curious  sight  to  visit  a  session  of  the  Legislature  of  Hawaii. 
In  the  lower  House  fully  three  fourths  of  the  members  are  native 
Hawaiians,  while  in  the  upper  House  the  whites  and  native  race 
are  about  equally  divided.  The  proceedings  are  conducted  in  both 
English  and  Hawaiian,  as  many  of  the  members  understand  English 
but  imperfectly,  and  all  the  natives  prefer  to  speak  in  their  own 
tongue.  The  interpreter,  who  stands  by  the  speaker,  is  the  most 
conspicuous  personage  in  the  assembly ;  and  he  translates  into 
Hawaiian  every  word  spoken  in  English,  and  into  English  every 
word  spoken  in  Hawaiian.  The  character  of  legislation  favored  by 
such  a  body  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  last  year  at  the  close  of  the 
session  the  lower  House  voted  to  destroy  all  their  vouchers  in 
order  that  the  details  of  their  expenditures  might  not  be  known  to 
the  public.  The  Senate  is  composed  of  better  men  than  the  House, 
and  this  together  with  the  wise,  upright,  and  careful  Governor  pre- 
vents much  bad  legislation.  The  islands  suffer  from  the  lack  of 
good  legislation,  but  that  is  not  so  great  an  evil  as  to  suffer  from 
bad  legislation. 

The  present  delegate  to  Congress  is  Prince  Kalainanaole, — a  pure 
blooded  Hawaiian.  He  received  the  greater  part  of  the  white  vote 
against  R.  W.  Wilcox,  the  former  delegate,  who  was  of  mixed 
blood. 

The  school  system  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  is  excellent,  and 
nearly  all  the  children  of  school  age  are  in  attendance.  Of  the 
17,508  pupils  in  the  schools  in  1902,  the  Hawaiians  numbered 
7,772,  the  whites  including  Portuguese  5,611,  and  the  Chinese, 
Japanese,  and  other  races  4,125.  They  are  each  year  giving  in- 
creased attention  to  industrial  education,  which  is  proving  of  great 
service  to  the  natives.  All  instruction  in  the  public  schools  is  given 
in  the  English  language.  Of  the  609  teachers  149  are  Hawaiian, 
or  part  Hawaiian.  Nearly  one  fifth  of  the  native  Hawaiians  are 
being  educated  in  private  schools,  most  of  which  have  been  endowed 
by  wealthy  Hawaiian  bishops.  Many  of  these  are  boarding  schools, 
where  the  children  spend  several  years  separated  from  the  unfavor- 
able influence  of  their  homes.  This  is  found  to  be  very  beneficial 
especially  for  the  girls,  who  acquire  habits  of  tidiness  and  thrift 
which  they  could  not  obtain  while  residing  in  their  own  homes. 

There  is  very  little  race  prejudice  in  the  islands,  although  the 
race  question  is  very  complicated.  While  staying  at  the  Royal 
Hawaiian  Hotel  in  Honolulu  the  battleship  Wisconsin  was  in  port, 
and  the  fashion  of  the  city  gave  a  dance  in  honor  of  the  naval 
officers.  Among  the  company  I  saw  four  of  part  Hawaiian  blood, 
three  ladies  and  one  gentleman,  and  they  seemed  to  be  as  much  at  ease 
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as  any  in  the  party.  The  young  ladies  were  in  nearly  every  dance, 
and  were  apparently  very  popular  with  both  officers  and  civilians. 
Two  of  the  young  ladies  were  of  mixed  Hawaiian  and  Chinese 
blood. 

Most  of  the  native  Hawaiians  are  poor,  and  earn  their  living  by 
day's  work,  though  a  very  few  of  the  descendants  of  the  old  royal 
family  and  chiefs  still  own  considerable  tracts  of  land.  The  com- 
mon people,  even  under  the  ancient  regime,  owned  very  little  land. 
There  is  abundance  of  work  on  the  island,  and  the  natives  are 
fairly  industrious — not  as  industrious  as  Americans,  and  far  short 
of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  but  compared  with  other  races  emerg- 
ing from  barbarism,  particularly  those  living  in  a  tropical  climate, 
they  may  be  termed  industrious.  Many  are  employed  as  teamsters, 
hack  drivers,  sailors,  stevedores,  carpenters,  masons,  painters,  and 
workers  at  odd  jobs.  They  are  better  at  work  by  the  day  than  by 
the  month,  and  they  especially  dislike  work  calling  for  a  regular 
routine  or  repetition  of  the  same  thing.  They  are  also  better  at 
earning  than  at  saving.  Money  seems  to  burn  their  fingers,  and 
they  proceed  to  spend  it  as  quickly  as  possible,  using  very  little 
judgment  in  the  purchases  which  they  make.  This  lack  of  thrift  is 
one  of  the  greatest  hindrances  to  their  material  advancement. 

Another  deficiency  of  the  Hawaiians,  not  shared  to  the  same 
extent  by  other  undeveloped  races,  is  the  lack  of  financial  responsi- 
bility. It  is  hardly  proper  to  call  it  dishonesty,  for  that  implies  a 
deliberate  purpose  to  possess  that  which  is  not  one's  own.  With 
the  Hawaiians  it  is  rather  a  sin  of  omission  than  of  commission, 
They  contract  debts  and  neglect  to  pay  them,  or  use  trust  funds  and 
do  not  replace  them.  Probably  they  would  pay  if  they  had  the 
money  and  could  spare  it  conveniently,  but  it  is  not  important 
enough  to  cause  them  to  economize  and  save  up  the  money  to 
meet  their  obligations.  This  racial  weakness  is  so  generally  recog- 
nized that  natives  are  rarely  employed  in  positions  where  money  is 
to  be  handled.  The  most  striking  illustration  is  that  Hawaiian 
churches  do  not  trust  one  of  their  own  number  as  treasurer,  but 
select  some  responsible  white  man.  When  a  Hawaiian  was  made 
treasurer'  of  the  territory  two  years  ago,  he  was  advised  by  some  of 
his  Hawaiian  friends  not  to  accept  the  position.  He  was  considered 
an  upright  and  capable  man,  but  they  feared  his  half  Hawaiian 
blood  would  not  stand  the  strain  of  handling  large  sums  of  money ; 
and  their  fears  proved  correct,  for  he  soon  fled  from  the  islands 
with  twenty  thousand  dollars  of  territorial  funds. 

This  weakness  of  character  is  very  detrimental  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  race,  as  it  prevents  their  success  in  any  business  enter- 
prise. Very  few  lay  up  money  with  which  to  buy  homes  for 
themselves,  or  to  engage  in  trade  on  their  own  account.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  those  best  qualified  to  know  that  there  is  a  slow  but 
steady  improvement  in  this  respect,  although  the  outlook  is  still 
very  discouraging. 

The  general  health  of  the  natives,  especially  of  the  full-blooded 
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Hawaiians,  is  far  from  satisfactory.  They  usually  have  small 
families,  many  of  the  children  die  in  infancy,  and  among  the  adults 
consumption  and  other  diseases  indicating  low  vitality  are  prevalent. 
Their  total  number  has  been  reduced  from  70,000  in  1853  to  less 
than  30,000  in  1890.  The  health  and  vigor  of  those  of  mixed 
Hawaiian  blood  is  much  superior  to  that  of  the  pure  Hawaiians. 
There  are  two  leading  types  of  these  mixed  races, — the  Caucasian 
Hawaiian  and  the  Chinese  Hawaiian.  Of  these,  it  is  the  testimony 
of  all  observers  that  the  Chinese  Hawaiians  are  the  best  race,  both 
physically  and  mentally.  Many  centuries  of  Oriental  civilization 
under  trying  conditions  have  made  the  Chinese  the  most  virile, 
hardy,  industrious,  patient,  and  thrifty  people  of  the  earth.  These 
qualities,  added  to  the  kind,  open-hearted  nature  of  the  Hawaiians, 
make  a  very  superior  race.  It  is  said  that  Chinese  husbands  are 
popular  with  Hawaiian  women,  as  they  are  kinder  and  better  pro- 
viders  for  the  family.  Marriages  between  the  Hawaiians  and  other 
races  are  quite  frequent,  and  the  number  of  part  Hawaiians  is 
steadily  increasing.  In  1872  the  census  gave  but  1,487  part 
Hawaiians.  In  1884  they  had  increased  to  4,218,  and  in  1900  to 
7,848.  The  larger  proportion  of  children  among  the  part 
Hawaiians  is  shown  by  the  statistics  of  school  attendance,  which  in 
1902  showed  4,903  full-blooded  Hawaiian  children  to  a  total  popu- 
lation of  29^787  and  2,869  part  Hawaiian  children  to  a  population 
of  7,848.  In  other  words,  the  proportion  of  children  is  twice  as 
great  among  the  part  Hawaiians  as  among  those  of  pure  blood. 
These  facts  force  upon  us  the  conclusion  that  within  two  or  three 
generations  the  Hawaiians  as  a  type  will  pass  away,  and  the 
Hawaiian  problem  will  find  its  solution  in  the  gradual  absorption 
of  the  natives  into  the  larger  and  stronger  races. 

The  Chairman. — This  completes  the  subjects  assigned  for  our 
consideration  this  morning,  and  the  Chair  will  now  delegate  a  part 
of  his  duties  to  Mr.  Frank  Wood. 

Mr.  Frank  Wood. — Our  host  allows  us  to  publish  a  report  of 
the  Conference,  and  it  is  all  that  he  will  allow  us  to  pay  for.  This 
is  very  largely  the  source  of  information  throughout  the  country  on 
Indian  subjects.  I  think  I  am  quite  correct  in  saying  that  the  largest 
amount  of  information  that  can  be  found  on  Indian  affairs  can  be 
found  in  the  past  reports  of  this  Conference.  We  need  $400  to 
publish  and  pay  the  postage  and  expressage  on  the  reports,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  you  will  furnish  me  with  that  amount  before  the  end 
of  the  Conference,  as  all  previous  Conferences  have  done. 

Mr.  Garrett. — We  have  usually  listened  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Conference  to  a  resume  of  the  last  year's  work  from  our  friend 
General  Whittlesey.  To-day  for  the  first  time,  I  think,  his  face  is 
missing ;  the  weight  of  years  seems  to  be  pressing  on  him  so  that 
he  feels  unable  to  attend  the  Conference.     It  has  been  suggested 
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that  we  send  him  a  telegram  expressing  our  fueling  toward  him, 
and  at  the  request  of  a  lady  of  the  Conference  I  have  sketched  the 
following  telegram,  which  I  move  may  be  signed  by  the  President 
of  the  Conference  and  sent  to  General  Whittlesey. 

Mr.  Smiley. — I  have  known  General  Whittlesey  intimately  for 
twenty-four  years.  He  has  been  here  at  every  Conference  but  this 
one ;  I  have  traveled  with  him  and  his  wife  and  my  wife  all  through 
the  Indian  country,  in  Arizona  and  the  Indian  Territory.  He  is  a 
scholarly  man,  and  he  is  the  most  experienced  man,  except  General 
Dawes,  in  Indian  affairs,  that  I  know  of ;  he  is  always  courteous 
and  gentle  and  yet  firm.  He  was  always  popular  with  the  mem- 
bers  of  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  and  he  gained  his  point  not  by  opposition  and  brow-beat- 
ing, but  by  his  gentle,  winning  way.  I  second  this  resolution  most 
heartily. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  the  next  day,  on 
the  arrival  of  the  Hon.  John  D.  Long,  President  of  the  Conference, 
he  signed  the  following  telegram  on  behalf  of  the  Conference,  which 
was  then  sent : — 

Mohonk  Lake,  10-21,  1903. 

Gen.  E.  Whittlesey,  8  Iowa  Circle,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Mohonk  Conference  regrets  your  absence  and  misses  your 
counsel.  Accept  our  benediction  for  your  long  devotion  to  the 
Indian  cause. 

John  D.  Long,  President. 

The  Conference  then  adjourned  until  8  p.m. 


Second  Session* 

Wednesday  Evening,  October  21,  1903. 


The  Chairman  called  the  Conference  to  order  at  eight  o'clock, 
and  announced  as  the  subject  for  the  evening's  consideration: 
"The  Evils  of  Political  Patronage  in  the  Indian  Service,"  and 
possibly  the  remedies. 

The  Chairman. — We  will  first  have  a  paper  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Davis,  of  Boston,  Secretary  of  the  Conference. 


INDIAN  INSPECTORS. 

PAPER    READ    BY.MR.   J.    W.    DAVIS. 

A  statement  of  facts  limited  by  required  brevity  to  only  three 
years  of  the  twenty-three  years  of  experience  of  the  Boston  Indian 
Citizenship  Committee.  And  also,  for  brevity,  all  investigating 
officers  of  the  Department  are  considered  together,  although  some 
report  to  the  Commissioner  and  some  only  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

Surely  in  these  days  of  unlicensed  criticism  and  ruthless  asper- 
sion, it  becomes  us  to  be  heartily  appreciative  of  good  done ;  and 
for  our  Committee  I  gladly  speak  of  earnest  and  thorough  work 
begun  under  Secretary  Hitchcock's  direction  at  the  Omaha  and 
Winnebago  Reservations  (concerning  which  reservations  I  reported 
last  year),  but  as  the  work  is  not  completed,  I  limit  report  and 
comment  upon  it. 

But  enough  has  developed  to  confirm  to  the  fullest  extent  the 
charges  which  others  and  ourselves  have  made  for  several  years 
concerning  that  agency,  and  in  condemnation  of  the  lack  of  any 
reform  following  the  report  of  two  previous  inspectors. 

In  all  fairness  it  is  due  to  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  make  full  allowance  for  the  circumstances  under  which  our 
charges  and  appeals  first  came  to  him. 

If,  on  his  accession,  he  had  report  from  officers  certified  to  him 
as  efficient  and  faithful  that  they  had  found  no  sufficient  proof  of 
the  charges  made,  it  is  most  natural  that  he  should  at  first  rely  on 
their  statement,  as  against  the  allegations  of  those  whom  he  had 
heard  subtly  characterized  as  "  Eastern  sentimentalists"  or  "  phi- 
lanthropists,"— a  noble  name,  but  uttered  with  a  sneer — or  "be- 
lievers in  the  noble  Indian," — a  perverted  characterization  of  these 
friends  of  Indians. 
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And  it  is  not  strange  that  he  should  look  askant  at  their  appeals 
when  it  is  evident  that  the  utterances  of  some  true  friends  of  the 
Indians  and  even  of  some  leaders  among  them  have  been  academic 
and  unpractical,  and  have  shown  that  they  have  never  been  on  a 
reservation,  and  that  some  of  their  complaints  have  been  without 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  conditions;  and  further,  that  some  of 
the  complaints  presented  at  second  hand  as  being  received  from 
Indian  proteges  are  in  some  cases  colored  by  the  selfish  purposes 
of  cliques  and  parties  among  the  Indians,  who  have  misrepresented 
their  grievances,  for  politics  not  only  prevail  among  them,  but  as 
among  us,  warp  and  pervert  their  utterances. 

Still  further,  those  among  the  whites  whose  selfish  interests  have 
been  checked  by  both  Western  and  Eastern  influence  have  artfully 
used  the  minor  mistakes  of  friends  of  Indians  to  create  an  atmos- 
phere in  Washington  as  far  as  possible  unfavorable  to  a  ready  and 
unbiased  reception  of  their  protests  and  appeals  on  Indian  matters. 

But  most  assuredly,  all  these  defects  and  influences  taken  together 
are  not  substantial  reasons  for  any  prolonged  rejection  of  the  appeals 
of  friends  of  Indians  of  known  standing,  but  for  a  time  they  do 
affect  their  reception  as  against  official  reports. 

And  it  is  therefore  not  strange  that  the  Department  has  some- 
times settled  into  an  indifference  toward  outside  protests,  and  given 
unwarranted  credence  to  inspectors'  reports.  And  the  limit  of 
time  for  a  head  of  a  Department  to  reach  the  point  of  not  being 
thus  hindered  from  seeing  clearly  is  indefinite. 

But  the  time  is  certainly  now  past  for  any  misconceptions  by  this 
administration.  The  new  inspections  which  it  has  recently  made 
have  proved  to  it  the  falsity  of  previous  inspection  reports,  as  well 
as  shown  that  there  is  among  the  recognized  friends  of  Indians, 
West  and  East,  first  of  all,  absolute  disinterestedness,  with  no  selfish 
interests  to  be  promoted  ;  secondly,  resources  of  accurate  knowledge 
of  inner  facts  as  full  and  true  as  the  Government  can  acquire ;  and 
thirdly,  that  the  present  protest  against  the  condition  of  the  inspec- 
tor work  of  the  Department  is  no  hasty,  ill-considered  fling  at  an 
important  branch  of  Government  administration. 

I  stated  at  the  outset  that  a  third  inspector's  work  at  the  Omaha 
and  Winnebago  Reservations  had  been  earnest,  and  it  has  been  so 
thorough  and  searching  that  the  agent  has  vehemently  pleaded  to 
have  his  resignation  accepted  immediately.  And  it  is  no  unfair 
inference  that  this  sudden  urgency  to  be  released  from  his  office, 
to  which  he  had  recently  as  urgently  sought  re-election,  was  to  stop 
further  inquiry  and  escape  consequences. 

Now  the  same  facts  which  we  and  others  have  been  pressing 
upon  the  Department's  attention  have  been  for  more  than  a  year 
as  evident  as  now ;  have  been  urged  in  reiterated  and  emphatic 
forms  by  various  persons,  West  and  East ;  and  proofs  were  just  as 
accessible  to  the  two  previous  inspectors  who  have  been  on  the 
case  as  they  are  now  to  the  third.  But  the  respected  Commis- 
sioner told  me  personally,  in  answer  to  our  appeals,  that  he  could 
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not  do  the  injustice  of  dismissing  this  agent  who  was  certified  to 
the  Department  as  innocent  by  inspectors  on  whom  they  relied. 
(We  see  here  the  stifling  power  of  inspectors.)  To  the  Commis- 
sioner I  replied  that  the  second  of  the  inspectors  on  whose  report 
he  was  rejecting  our  appeal  had  also  certified  as  "  not  guilty' ' 
another  case  which  he  (the  Commissioner)  and  I  both  knew  was 
a  guilty  one,  and  acknowledged  by  him  to  be  so ;  and  I  claimed 
that  an  inspector  thus  found  guilty  should  be  dismissed  from  the 
service  with  short  shrift. 

But  it  has  been  pleaded  that  inspectors  are  human,  and  are  some- 
times deceived.  To  this  we  reply  that  until  the  service  has  been 
purified  and  uplifted,  the  only  safe  policy  is  that  of  an  eminent  mil- 
itary commander,  to  treat  a  blunder  as  a  crime ;  for,  for  a  trained 
inspector  to  be  hoodwinked  by  those  he  has  been  sent  to  investigate 
is  a  most  grievous  blunder,  sufficient  to  relegate  him  to  some  other 
service  where  he  may  possibly  be  competent  and  valuable. 

The  summary  in  that  case  is  two  whitewashing  or  blundering 
reports  to  one  honest,  thorough  one.  But  the  first  of  our  four  cases 
in  the  past  three  years  was  one  in  which  there  were  four  inspec- 
tions which  resulted  in  nothing,  and  the  fifth  confirmed  all  the 
charges  we  had  made  for  years  previous.  And  this  case  was  pre- 
sented to  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  first  week  of  his 
coming  to  office,  and  was  therefore  a  case  inherited  from  the  previ- 
ous administration,  and  on  it  he  scored  an  immediate  victory,  but 
the  record  on  it  was  four  false  reports  before  the  fifth  true  one. 

It  might  be  conceived  that  we  have  selected  exceptional^  and  ex- 
treme instances,  creating  an  exaggerated  impression.  Two  state- 
>  ments  will,  I  trust,  lead  to  a  just  balance  of  judgment. 

I  have  been  informed  by  a  leader  in  this  Conference  of  another 
case  where  the  proportion  was  the  same, — four  false  before  one 
true  report  was  secured ;  and  out  of  the  history  of  the  last  twenty 
years  other  leaders  in  this  Conference  have  brought  here  and  cited 
to  each  other  scores  of  cases  of  aggravated  grievousness.  But  it 
must  be  recollected  that  even  scores  of  cases  represent  only  a  por- 
tion of  the  examinations  constantly  in  progress  through  the  wide 
field,  and  there  remains  a  wide  range  of  cases  where  we  hope 
righteous  judgment  has  been  rendered ;  but  that  so  large  and  very 
large  a  number  of  cases  are  not  followed  by  enforced  reforms  is 
the  subject  of  our  complaint. 

In  the  case  we  have  just  referred  to,  we  notified  the  Department 
that  the  agent  boasted  that  he  had  turned  down  four  investigations, 
and  would  turn  down  the  new  one ;  and  he  did  temporarily  deceive 
the  fifth  inspector.  But  here,  as  well  as  in  other  cases,  we  met  the 
powerful  influence  of  a  United  States  Senator,  who,  as  the  agent 
afterwards  angrily  said,  had  used  him  as  an  editor  to  do  his  dirty 
work  for  him,  and  when  the  last  investigation  became  too  close  and 
hot,  dropped  his  protege\  And  here  we  touch  a  powerful  influence 
which  attempts  to  control  the  action  of  the  Department  in  these 
matters. 
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On  another  case,  concerning  which  we  have  had  correspondence 
with  the  Department,  a  senator  has  informed  us  that  another  agent, 
as  corrupt  as  those  already  mentioned,  is  supported  "by  strong 
political  influence,"  as  he  expresses  it;  which  means  in  plain  lan- 
guage, is  held  in  office,  and  his  discharge  delayed  by  the  Congres- 
sional representation  of  his  district. 

Now,  none  of  us  can  be  blind  to  the  political  expediency  under 
which  senators  and  representatives  maintain  themselves  and  their 
henchmen  in  office,  but  we  maintain  that  the  heart  of  the  people  is 
sound,  and  if  any  administration  will  boldly  let  the  facts  appear 
plainly  to  the  people  (and  there  are  many  and  sufficient  ways  of 
doing  it),  the  people  will  support  the  administration  in  an  honest 
effort  to  purify  the  public  service. 

Further,  we  cannot  know  the  contents  of  the  inspectors'  reports, 
but  evidence  from  a  majority  of  cases  seems  to  prove  that  attention 
has  been  chiefly  directed  to  the  grosser  offenses,  omitting  the  ques- 
tion of  capacity  and  actual  uplift  to  the  people. 

We  have  urged  that  our  charges  against  the  Omaha  agent  need 
not  be  carried  to  the  extent  of  the  evidence  produced  by  others 
against  him,  that  his  previous  public  reputation  was  stained — 
though  we  also  maintain  that  reputation  is  an  indispensable  requi- 
site, where  moral  influence  over  children  and  adults  is  concerned ; 
nor  was  it  necessary  for  us  to  prove  that  he  was  in  collusion  with 
the  fraudulent  land  transactions  by  which  large  lots  of  Omaha  and 
Winnebago  orphan  lands  were  being  deeded  to  whites  at  one  quarter 
to  one  third  of  their  ready  market  value. 

It  was  sufficient  for  us  to  say,  and  should  be  conclusive  with  the 
Government,  that  this  agent,  with  every  opportunity  for  knowledge 
and  a  real  certainty  of  knowledge  (for  he  approved  the  deeds),  did 
not  protect  the  Indians,  both  orphans  and  adults,  from  the  fraud. 
And  without  saying  that  he  was  himself  intemperate,  as  some 
testify,  it  was  plain  that  he  had  not  worked  to  save  the  people  from 
the  blight  of  intemperance.  He  had  plainly,  in  the  eye  of  the 
public,  failed  in  his  trust,  where  a  lack  of  a  saving  quality  of 
service  was  murder  of  body  and  soul,  by  an  easy  tolerance  of  the 
liquor  curse.  And  if  not  a  sharer  in  the  land  frauds,  he  had  failed 
to  work  for  the  defeat  of  the  dastardly  robbery  of  children  and 
dependent  ones.  And  the  moral  and  physical  loss  to  so  many  and 
to  such  extent,  involving  the  question  of  life  and  death  with  many 
of  them,  makes  the  crime  one  of  such  turpitude  that  any  delay  of 
full  remedy  is  a  crime  in  itself.  And  if  any  outside  of  the  Depart- 
ment are  obstructing  the  efforts  for  pure  administration,  it  needs 
that  the  force  of  public  opinion  be  turned  upon  them.  But  the 
effort  must  begin  with  the  Department  under  all  the  light  which 
recent  disclosures  on  inspectors'  work  has  brought  to  it. 

While  thus  urgent  in  bringing  its  attention  to  the  failure  of  its 
agents,  we  would  acknowledge  the  courtesies  of  the  Honorable 
Secretary  and  his  valued  assistant,  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs.     And  while  saying  this,  it  would  be  inexcusable  to  omit  an 
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honest  and  grateful  acknowledgment  of  our  honored  President's 
earnest  and  sympathetic  help  on  this  and  other  Indian  matters. 
Under  the  overwhelming  burden  upon  him,  it  is  amazing  that  he 
should  have  so  much  ready  memory  and  hearty  help  on  these  and 
all  other  calls  on  his  administration. 

After  reading  his  paper  Mr.  Davis  said :  Now,  it  is  easy,  very 
easy,  for  comment  to  be  made  here,  and  only  a  weak,  inefficient 
statement  of  the  conviction  of  this  Conference  reach  the  Govern- 
ment. I,  therefore,  move  that  it  be  the  conviction  of  this  Confer- 
ence that  a  strong  statement  be  made  by  the  Platform  Committee 
on  this  subject. 

The  Chairman. — Under  the  rules  of  the  Conference  the  resolu- 
tion offered  by  Mr.  Davis  will  be  referred  to  the  Business  Commit- 
tee for  its  consideration  without  vote  of  the  Conference.  The  sub- 
ject will  be  further  presented  by  Mr.  Frank  Wood,  of  Boston. 

Mr.  Frank  Wood. — Mr.  President  and  Friends  of  the 
Conference :  I  have  been  invited  to  speak  on  this  topic  to-night  be- 
cause I  recently  published  a  short  article  on  a  similar  topic  which 
Dr.  Abbott  of  The  Outlook  thought  good  enough  to  print.  Many 
here  have  seen  that  article,  and  I  do  not  mean  to  inflict  it  upon  you. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  reservation  system  is  the  great  clog  and 
hindrance  to  all  progress  for  the  Indian,  and  I  believe  that  it  would 
have  been  abolished  long  ago  if  it  was  not  for  political  patronage. 
In  speaking  of  the  evils  of  political  influence  in  our  Indian  service, 
I  do  not  want  to  make  sweeping  charges  against,  or  general  de- 
nunciations of,  politicians ;  for,  in  a  democracy,  every  man  should 
be  a  politician,  every  Christian  especially.  He  shpuld  organize  for 
political  work  in  connection  with  others,  and  do  his  work  in  a  sys- 
tematic way  and  thus  have  a  "machine"  if  he  would  accomplish 
anything.  But  the  kind  of  politicians  that  we  get  on  the  reserva- 
tions are  not  often  of  the  high  type  that  we  would  want  to  emulate. 
The  political  influence  that  we  would  denounce  on  the  reservations 
is  the  influence  of  the  dishonest,  the  incompetent  and  the  self- 
seeker.  And  generally  the  politicians  who  are  found  on  the  reser- 
vations belong  to  these  classes,  as  a  legitimate  result  of  the  reserva- 
tion system.  I  know  personally  of  many  cases  within  a  few  years 
where  the  agents  are  thoroughly  bad,  and  yet  there  has  been  great 
progress.  The  character  of  the  Indians  generally  has  been  raised. 
Because  education  is  so  general,  it  is  harder  to  cheat  an  Indian  to- 
day than  ever  before.  More  than  one  half  of  our  agencies  to-day 
are  in  charge  of  the  bonded  superintendents  of  the  Indian  school, 
who  are  under  civil  service  rules  and  not  subject  to  political  ap- 
pointment. But  if  all  the  agencies  were  under  the  control  of 
bonded  superintendents  it  would  not  end  the  trouble.  We  would 
still  have  a  body  of  salaried  officials  who  would  be  thinking  of  get- 
ting their  own  living  and  keeping  their  own  position,  instead  of 
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seeking  the  interest  of  the  Indian.  Since  the  recommendation  and 
general  adoption  on  the  reservation  of  the  so-called  home  rule  sys- 
tem (which  really  means  that  nominations  should  be  made  by  the 
local  politicians),  the  character  of  our  agents  has  degenerated.  For 
some  time  before  this  policy  was  adopted  good  agents  were  gen- 
erally obtained.  It  is  a  very  hard  policy  to  fight,  because  it  is  sup- 
ported by  the  senators  and  the  State  committees;  and  those  in 
authority  think  the  poor  Indian  is  not  worth  a  political  fight  or  the 
risk  of  loss  of  votes.  Mr.  Davis  has  just  told  us  of  a  case  where  it 
took  reports  of  five  different  inspectors  before  the  truth  could  be 
obtained  about  a  bad  agent.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
the  inspectors  should  be  judicial,  incorruptible  men,  as  they  have 
to  investigate  charges  and  gather  and  sift  evidence.  With  a  bad 
agent  and  a  bad  inspector,  to  obtain  justice  would  be  impossible.  I 
have  known  of  a  case  during  the  past  year  where  an  agent  whose 
past  would  not  bear  thorough  investigation  made  charges  against 
some  of  the  best  employees  in  the  service,  whose  reputation  and 
character  had  been  established  by  a  lifetime  of  unselfish  and  splen- 
did devotion  to  the  Indian  cause,  and  who  were  respected  and  ad- 
mired by  all  good  people  who  knew  them  as  beyond  reproach  in 
every  respect,  but  their  presence  interfered  with  the  plans  of  the 
agent ;  so  to  secure  their  removal  he  brought  charges  against  them, 
which,  if  true,  would  forever  blast  their  reputations  and  ruin  their 
characters.  The  best  people  on  the  reservation  rallied  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  accused.  Counter  charges  were  made,  showing  the  un- 
reliable character  of  the  accusers  and  the  absolute  falsity  of  their 
charges.  Two  inspectors  were  sent  from  Washington  to  investi- 
gate. The  first  condemned  the  accused  in  a  report  so  full  of  con- 
tradictions and  evident  falsehoods  that  a  second  inspector  was  sent 
out  to  make  another  investigation.  As  soon  as  the  second  inspector 
started  for  the  reservation  the  first  immediately  resigned  from  the 
service.  Resignation  in  this  case  was  confession.  The  second  re- 
port, while  it  whitewashed  the  agent,  had  to  admit  the  parties  he 
accused  were  innocent.  But  this  inspector  refused  to  give  a  hear- 
ing to  a  large  number  of  Indians  and  whites  who  made  charges 
against  the  agent.  This  condition  of  affairs  would  be  impossible 
anywhere  but  on  an  Indian  reservation — a  despotism  without  law. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  twenty-five  years  of  education  with  vast  ex- 
penditures of  money  have  not  solved  the  Indian  problem,  when  the 
educated  young  men  and  women  must  choose  to  be  either  farmers, 
herders  or  agency  employees  and  have  to  live  under  the  blighting 
and  deadening  restraints  and  influences  of  the  reservation,  the  cor- 
rupting examples  of  immoral  employees  and  the  despotism  of  the 
agents  where  the  corner  stone  of  free  civilized  society — government 
by  law — has  been  omitted?  We  have  had  Indian  commissioners 
for  the  last  dozen  years  who  were  noble,  true,  unselfish  Christian 
men,  who  labored  unceasingly  and  intelligently  for  the  good  of  the 
Indian.  The  school  employees  of  their  selection  have  been  of  the 
best;  the  American  people   through   Congress  have  been  exceed- 
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ingly  generous.  Yet  the  settlement  of  the  Indian  problem  seems 
very  distant.  Why  ?  Because  there  is  an  irrepressible  conflict  be- 
tween a  free  civilized  government  based  on  law  and  the  reservation 
system  ;  they  cannot  live  together,  one  or  the  other  must  die. 

During  the  last  thirty  years  $240,000,000  have  been  spent  on  an 
Indian  population  not  exceeding  180,000.  The  appropriations  of 
the  United  States  Government  for  Indians  in  1901  were  $9,040,- 
475.89  and  more  than  $3,600,000  was  used  for  education.  In 
1887  only  $20,000  was  appropriated  for  Indian  schools.  There 
has  been  a  large  and  constant  increase  to  the  present  time,  until  in 
the  last  twenty  years  $45,000,000  has  been  spent  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  education  of  not  over  20,000  Indians.  We  should 
bear  in  mind  while  we  are  discussing  this  question  that  all  of  this 
money  was  obtained  through  political  influence.  It  was  voted  by 
Congress  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  by  the  action  of  politicians, 
because  public  sentiment  demanded  it,  and  when  public  sentiment 
demands  the  abolition  of  the  reservations  political  influence  will 
enforce  the  demand,  and  the  Indian  will  then,  and  not  till  then,  be- 
come a  free  American  citizen  with  all  a  citizen's  rights,  privileges 
and  duties. 

The  Chairman. — A  still  further  presentation  of  this  subject 
will  be  made  by  Mr.  Meserve,  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Meserve 
was  formerly  the  President  of  the  Haskell  Institute  in  Kansas. 

Dr.  Charles  Francis  Meserve. — I  want  to  speak  very  briefly 
of  how  some,  if  not  all,  of  the  positions  that  are  now  included  in 
the  classified  list  of  the  civil  service  came  to  be  in  that  list. 

As  many  of  you  here  know,  I  was  appointed  in  1889  Superintend- 
ent of  Haskell  Institute.  I  had  hardly  begun  my  duties  before  I 
received  a  letter  from  Senator  Plumb,  now  deceased,  one  of  the 
Kansas  senators.  The  substance  of  that  letter  was  this  :  "It  seems 
to  me  strange  that  in  the  goodly  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
from  which  you  have  just  come,  you  could  not  find  one  competent 
Republican  for  your  clerk,  instead  of  retaining  a  Democrat  from 
Missouri." 

It  was  not  long  after  this  that  I  called  the  employees  together,  and 
said:  "I  have  not  been  here  long  enough  to  become  acquainted 
with  you,  but  all  I  shall  ask  of  you  is  this  :  that  you  show  yourselves 
men  and  women  of  solid  character  and  capable  of  rendering  efficient 
service.     Your  politics  or  religion  will  cut  no  figure  with  me." 

Very  soon  after  this  Senators  Plumb  and  Ingalls  asked  Secretary 
Noble  to  remove  me.  This,  of  course,  came  to  Commissioner 
Morgan,  and  he  took  issue  with  the  Secretary.  Then  the  matter 
was  carried  to  President  Harrison,  who  took  it  into  his  own  hands, 
and  said  he  should  sustain  his  Commissioner — a  very  unusual  pro- 
ceeding. Very  soon  after  this  Senator  Plumb  appeared  in  the  office 
of  Commissioner  Morgan,  and  in  an  angry  manner  and  with  violent 
gesticulations,  said  :  "  I  have  got  on  my  war  paint.  I  am  going  to 
fight  you.     I  shall  fight  everything  you  do." 
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Let  me  say  in  passing  that  I  do  not  speak  of  this  in  condemnation 
of  Senators  Plumb  and  Ingalls  as  men.  They  were  very  kind  to  me 
personally ;  but  they  were  victims  of  an  evil  system,  and  were  doing 
what  others  had  done  before  them. 

It  was  not  long  after  this  that  President  Harrison,  by  executive 
order,  placed  in  the  classified  list  of  the  Indian  service  the  positions 
of  superintendent,  physician,  matron  and  teacher.  The  list  has 
been  extended,  until  now  every  position  in  the  Indian  school 
service  is  in  the  classified  list,  including  the  position  of  supervisor 
of  Indian  schools. 

Now  when  we  come  to  the  agency  question  it  is  a  different  thing 
altogether.  There  have  been  grave  abuses,  and  there  are  still 
grave  abuses.  I  feel  very  strongly  that  if  there  could  be  placed  in 
the  classified  list  of  the  civil  service  the  position  of  inspector  and 
special  agent  great  progress  could  be  made. 

Statute  law  says  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  must 
appoint  the  Indian  agents,  and  that  the  Senate  shall  confirm  his 
appointments.  We  know  how  it  works ;  everything  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  politician.  And  let  me  show  you  in  detail  just  how  it  works 
•  to-day.  There  are  probably  very  few  who  are  listening  to  me  but 
have  heard  of  what  I  am  about  to  relate.  There  was  recently  an 
attempt  to  revive  the  sun  dance ;  not  the  ghost  dance,  not  the  war 
dance,  not  the  rain  dance.  These  are  less  objectionable,  and  pos- 
sibly some  of  them  have  a  religious  significance ;  but  I  mean  the 
old  time  sun  dance  with  all  its  tortures.  It  seems  that  a  man, 
ostensibly  in  the  interest  of  ethnology,  went  around  among  the 
older  Indians  and  agreed  to  pay  them  so  much  to  participate  in  the 
sun  dance.  He  agreed  to  pay  the  one  in  whose  back  the  thongs 
were  to  be  inserted  a  large  sum  of  money.  When  he  found  officials 
of  the  Indian  service  who  were  opposed  to  this,  he  said,  "  Now  you 
must  acquiesce  in  this  and  help  me,  because  I  have  enough  influence 
to  get  your  official  head  taken  off."  A  very  trying  situation.  And 
the  affair  went  so  far  that  a  photographer  was  engaged  to  be  there 
with  his  camera ;  that  when  the  victim,  in  the  last  moment  of  tor- 
ture, was  just  collapsing,  his  photograph  should  be  taken,  that  it 
might  be  preserved  in  the  interest  of  ethnological  science. 

Now  if  there  could  be  some  arrangement  whereby  the  work  of 
the  agency  could  be  carried  on  as  systematically  and  honestly  as  the 
business  of  a  corporation  is  carried  on,  you  can  see  at  once  how 
much  greater  would  be  the  efficiency  of  the  service.  How  can  it 
be  brought  about  ?  Of  course  you  agree  with  me  in  this,  that  when 
the  American  people  are  aroused  you  can  depend  upon  them.  I 
have  thought  sometimes  if  it  were  transferred  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment there  might  be  a  gain ;  and  yet  I  think,  too,  of  the  condition 
of  things  when  General  Grant  inaugurated  his  peace  policy ;  and 
so  I  have  turned  in  another  direction.  The  work  to-day  is  largely 
educational ;  it  seems  to  me  that  this  whole  Indian  business  ought 
to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education,  re-defining  his  powers  and  his  policy ;  and  let  the  work 
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be  there,  the  responsibility  there,  and  there  the  finishing  up  of  this 
problem. 

Rev.  Lyman  Abbott,  D.D. — I  wish  to  put  before  the  Con- 
ference two  propositions  for  its  consideration  : — 

First.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Government  to  secure  a  pub- 
lic school  system  for  all  children  of  school  age  in  all  territory  of  the 
United  States  not  organized  as  self-governing  States  and  able  to  pro- 
vide such  a  system. 

Second.  All  dependent  peoples  in  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  not  citizens  and  not  subject  to  and  protected  by  the  laws  of 
the  States  or  organized  Territories  should  be  under  the  charge  of  the 
War  Department  for  the  protection  of  their  rights  and  the  punish- 
ment of  their  crimes. 

I  do  not  expect  the  Conference  will  adopt  at  this  session  either  of 
these  propositions ;  certainly  I  do  not  expect  it  will  adopt  the  second 
one.  I  do  not  even  know  that  it  is  desirable  the  Conference  should 
adopt  the  second  one.  I  do  think  it  is  desirable  that  the  Confer- 
ence should  consider  both  of  these  propositions,  and  the  members 
of  the  Conference  should  have  them  in  mind  during  the  coming 
year. 

We  have  come  into  a  condition  in  which  we  have  a  large  number 
of  dependent  populations  subject  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  not  participating  in  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
Whether  we  ever  ought  to  have  gotten  into  that  condition  or  not  is 
not  a  question  I  propose  here  to  discuss.  We  are  in  that  condition ; 
we  have  these  people;  they  are  subject  to  us;  they  do  not  partici- 
pate in  the  Government.  This  is  true  of  the  people  of  Porto  Rico ; 
it  is  true  of  the  people  of  Hawaii;  it  is  true  of  the  people  of 
the  Philippines;  and  it  is  true  of  the  North  American  Indians. 
Whether  or  no  there  ought  to  be  in  a  Republic  any  classes  who  are 
subject  to  the  Government,  but  do  not  participate  in  the  Govern- 
ment, so  long  as  there  are  such  classes  then  it  is  clearly  our  duty  :  first, 
to  protect  their  persons  and  property ;  secondly,  to  protect  others 
from  their  wrong-doing ;  and  thirdly,  to  educate  them  as  rapidly  as 
possible  into  the  condition  of  manhood  in  which  they  will  be  able 
to  take  some  part  in  the  Government  under  which  they  are  living. 

Now  these  two  processes  of  education  and  of  government  are  dif- 
ferent, and  they  should  be  treated  differently.  My  first  proposition 
is  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Government  to  see  to  it  that  all 
its  dependent  peoples  are  adequately  educated,  whether  they  are 
Filipinos,  or  Hawaiians,  or  Porto  Ricans,  or  North  American  Indi- 
ans. And  for  this  purpose  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  see  that  there  is  a  public  school  system  organized  in  all  the 
territory  of  the  United  States,  adequate  to  provide  for  the  education 
of  all  the  school  children  in  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  unless 
such  schools  are  organized  and  maintained  by  such  government  as 
already  exists.  And  for  this  simple  reason,  that  the  foundation  of 
free  institutions  is  universal  education.     I  use  "  education"  in  the 
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lar education,  moral  education.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  United  States  Government  to  provide  for  this  by  taxation,  that  is 
another  question ;  I  do  say  it  is  the  duty  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  see  that  in  some  way  or  other,  by  some  machinery  or 
other,  these  that  are  growing  up  to  be  eventually  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  the  final  outcome  to  be  a  part  of  the  self- 
governing  body  of  the  United  States,  are  made  fit  to  be  self-govern- 
ing members  of  this  community.  And  this  ought  to  be  done  not 
sporadically.  It  is  a  large  undertaking  and  we  ought  to  deal  with 
it  in  a  large  way.  The  time  has  come  when  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  assume  as  its  responsibility  not  merely  the  education  of 
Indians ;  it  should  assume  as  its  responsibility  that  all  the  children 
under  the  American  flag  for  whom  education  cannot  be  provided  by 
the  State  or  Territory  shall  be  provided  for  by  the  United  States.  If 
we  had  acted  on  that  principle  fifty  years  ago  we  should  not  be 
confronting  any  Mormon  problem  to-day ;  we  should  still  have  the 
Mormon  Church,  but  we  should  not  have  the  great  Mormon  machine 
acting  as  a  unit  and  corrupting  our  politics,  as  it  is  doing  in  the  far 
West. 

If  this  is  to  be  done,  then  there  should  be  a  school  system  of  the 
United  States,  so  far  under  the  control  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  that  loyalty  to  the  flag,  loyalty  to  the  nation,  and  loyalty  to 
those  principles  of  honor,  and  justice,  and  liberty,  and  righteous- 
ness which  we  believe  are  the  foundations  of  our  nation,  shall  be 
taught  in  these  schools.  And  therefore  the  whole  school  system 
wherever  it  exists,  apart  from  that  which  is  carried  on  by  the  States, 
should  be  put  under  one  head,  in  one  department,  under  one  con- 
trol. It  would  naturally  come  under  the  control  of  the  Department 
of  Education,  and  that  department  should  be  enlarged  to  be  a  great 
educative  organism  for  those  who  are  growing  up  to  be  either  inde- 
pendent and  self-governing  members  of  our  own  Commonwealth, 
or  independent  and  self-governing  members  of  an  independent 
commonwealth  which  we  shall  have  launched  into  a  new  national 
life.  I  am  not  discussing  here  at  all  the  question  whether  the  Fili- 
pinos are  to  remain  in  the  United  States  or  are  to  become  an  inde- 
pendent nation;  whether  they  remain  in  the  United  States  or 
become  an  independent  nation  if  is  our  duty  to  see  that  they  are 
educated  for  the  one  course  or  the  other.  We  have  assumed  this 
responsibility,  and  now  we  cannot  take  this  infant  nation  and  put  it 
in  a  basket  of  bulrushes  by  the  water  side  and  trust  that  Providence 
will  take  care  of  it. 

My  second  proposition  is,  that  while  these  peoples  are  being 
educated  for  an  independent  life,  either  within  the  commonwealth 
or  without  it,  their  rights  to  person  and  property  must  be  pro- 
tected, and  the  rights  of  persons  and  property  must  be  protected 
against  them ;  and  this  protection  of  their  rights  and  this  protection 
of  others  against  them  should  be  furnished  until  civil  government 
in  a  natural  and  normal  method  can  be  organized  to  carry  on  the 
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work.  This  belongs  within  the  police  powers  of  the  nation,  and 
the  police  powers  of  the  nation  are  exercised  through  the  army, 

I  am  not  therefore  arguing  here — though  I  think  perhaps  some 
will  think  so — merely  that  the  present  Indian  schools  should  be 
turned  over  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  nor  merely  that  the 
present  Indian  Bureau  should  be  turned  over  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment. I  am  contending  for  this,  that  all  children  of  school  age  in 
the  organized  territory  of  the  United  States  should  have  their  edu- 
cation provided  for  by  the  National  Government,  and  under  one 
well-organized  department,  and  as  the  result  of  one  well-determined 
policy ;  and  secondly,  that  until  the  dependent  peoples  are  able  to 
govern  themselves,  or  at  least  until  they  can  be  brought  under 
some  civil  government  organized  where  they  are,  they  are  to  be 
protected  in  their  rights  and  they  are  to  be  punished  for  their 
wrongs  by  the  police  power  of  the  Government  through  the  War 
Department. 

I  argue  for  this,  firstly,  because  this  is  a  systematic,  organic 
plan ;  because  it  is  not  wise  economic  organism  to  take  a  few  hun- 
dred thousand  dependent  people  and  put  them  under  one  depart- 
ment, and  a  few  million  dependent  people  and  put  them  under 
another  department.  There  is  no  more  reason  why  we  should  put 
the  North  American  Indians  than  the  Porto  Ricans  under  the 
Interior  Department.  The  work  is  the  same  :  it  is  the  government 
of  a  people  not  yet  ready  to  govern  themselves ;  it  is  the  govern- 
ment of  people  in  communities  in  which  they  are  not  subject  to  the 
civil  law  of  an  organized  people.  In  the  second  place,  I  argue  for 
this  because  it  belongs  in  the  police  powers  of  the  Government,  and 
the  police  powers  of  the  Government  are  naturally  to  be  exercised 
by  the  army.  I  argue  for  it  in  the  third  place  because  history 
demonstrates  that  government  by  a  bureaucracy  is  always  bad. 
People  have  been  sometimes  governed  well  and  wisely  by  an 
autocracy ;  they  have  been  sometimes  governed  well  and  wisely  by 
themselves ;  but  a  bureaucracy  has  never  furnished  a  good  govern- 
ment, I  think,  in  the  history  of  the  world ;  it  certainly  has  not  in 
our  history. 

For  what  is  this  government  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior? 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  explicit  that  the  officers 
shall  be  appointed  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate.  There- 
fore no  man  can  be  appointed  in  any  State  by  the  President  unless 
he  gets  the  consent  of  the  two  senators  from  that  State.  What  does 
that  mean?  Why,  it  means  this,  that  the  two  senators  from  the 
State  appoint  and  the  President  has  a  veto  power.  That  is  abso- 
lutely the  whole  of  it.  In  point  of  fact,  say  what  we  will,  the 
appointments  in  the  Indian  service  are  made  by  senators,  and  the 
President  simply  can  refuse  to  ratify  them  in  case  the  appointment 
is  an  exceptionally  bad  one,  and  he  cannot  know.  Put  yourself  for 
a  moment  in  the  President's  place.  How  will  you  determine  as 
President  of  the  United  States  who  shall  be  appointed  as  agent  in 
Kansas  ?     What  can  you  as  President  do  but  take  the  man  that  the 
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senators  bring  to  you  ?  You  cannot  give  much  time  to  the  deter- 
mination who  shall  be  the  agent  on  one  particular  reservation  in 
one  particular  place ;  it  is  impossible.  The  evil  is  in  the  system, 
it  is  not  in  the  man.  It  has  been  bad  under  Democratic  adminis- 
tration and  bad  under  Republican  administration.  The  system  is 
bad ;  it  has  been  bad  in  all  the  history  of  the  world,  and  there  is 
only  one  way  to  change  it.  Theoretically  there  are  two  ways. 
One  way  to  change  it  is  to  convert  and  regenerate  the  senators  of 
the  United  States,  and  that  means  to  convert  and  regenerate  the 
people  of  the  various  States.  Congress  is  a  looking  glass,  and  we 
can  always  see  our  own  reflection  in  it.  If  we  do  not  like  the 
picture  we  had  better  wash  the  face  and  not  the  looking  glass.  Not 
until  we  convert  the  people  of  the  United  States  can  you  make  the 
present  system  reputable.  And  we  cannot  wait  until  we  have  put 
such  infusion  of  new  blood  into  this  system  that  the  system  that 
is  corrupt  at  the  source  is  purified.  Ever  since  I  have  been  at 
Lake  Mohonk  we  have  been  passing  resolutions  against  political 
patronage  and  against  the  spoils  system,  and  we  are  told  to-night 
that  it  is  as  bad  as  ever  it  has  been. 

The  other  way  to  change  it  is  to  put  the  Indian  administration 
under  the  War  Department.  I  argue  for  this  change  because  it  is 
the  only  direct,  straightforward  way  of  breaking  up  the  spoils  sys- 
tem. If  the  care  of  the  dependent  peoples  is  put  under  the  War 
Department,  the  President  of  the  United  States  as  commander-in- 
chief  will  appoint  the  man  he  chooses,  and  then  he  alone  will  be 
responsible.  I  remember  in  the  time  of  the  Tweed  ring  an  ingen- 
ious picture  drawn  by  Mr.  Nast,  in  which  the  men  stood  ranged 
around  in  a  ring,  and  underneath  was  the  question,  Who  did  it? 
And  every  man  was  pointing  over  his  shoulder  at  the  next  man. 
Under  the  present  system  we  can  hold  no  man  responsible  for  bad 
appointments.  I  argue  for  this  change  because  by  the  splendid  con- 
structive work  which  the  army  has  done  in  Porto  Rico  and  in  the 
Philippines  it  has  proved  itself  a  fit  organization  to  do  this  work. 
I  put  forward  something  of  this  plan  in  the  Outlook  a  few  weeks 
ago ;  I  was  rather  surprised  to  find  practically  universal  accord 
coming  from  many  different  quarters,  with  I  think  but  one  excep- 
tion. That  one  exception  was  the  City  and  State,  Mr.  Herbert 
Welsh's  paper  in  Philadelphia ;  and  one  of  his  arguments  was  that 
the  army  is  essentially  a  destructive  organization,  and  you  cannot 
set  it  to  constructive  work.  I  do  not  know  how  any  man  can  read 
the  work  that  has  been  done  by  the  American  army  outside  of 
destruction  in  the  Philippines  during  the  last  two  years,  how  offi- 
cers and  men  have ,  taught  school  till  teachers  could  be  provided, 
and  doubt  that  the  army  is  competent  to  do  competent  work.  All 
the  saints  are  not  in  the  ministry,  and  all  the  ministers  are  not 
saints ;  all  the  sinners  are  not  in  the  army,  and  all  the  army  is  not 
sinners !  There  are  na  nobler  men,  no  more  philanthropic  men, 
no  more  patriotic  men,  no  more  self-denying  men  than  are  to  be 
found  among  the  men  that  lead  in  the  American  army.     And  \t 
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will  not  be  difficult  to  find  among  the  army  officers  men  that  could 
be  assigned  to  this  work,  who  would  do  as  well  as  any  men  who 
could  be  found  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  other  objection  that  Mr.  Welsh  made  was  that  it  had  been 
tried  once  and  failed.  He  made  a  mistake.  For  one  little  time  in 
the  history  of  the  Interior  Department  the  Indian  Bureau  selected 
army  officers  as  agents.  That  is  not  what  I  am  proposing.  Col- 
onel Pratt  told  me  a  little  about  this  this  afternoon,  and  I  am  going 
to  ask  him  to  tell  you  more  in  detail.  What  I  am  proposing  is 
that  the  whole  responsibility  for  the  care,  for  the  protection,  for 
the  guardianship,  and  for  the  enforcement  of  law  over  our  depend- 
ent people  shall  be  handed  over  to  the  War  Department,  and  the 
War  Department  shall  be  held  responsible  for  it  from  A  to  Z,  and 
as  the  head  of  the  army  the  President  shall  be  held  responsible. 
It  is  for  this  I  am  arguing. 

Mr.  Smiley. — Do  you  think  the  Senate  will  ever  consent  to  turn 
the  Indian  Bureau  over  to  the  War  Department  and  lose  the  pat- 
ronage ? 

Dr.  Abbott. — I  will  answer  that  by  saying  that  as  Mr.  Smiley 
will  remember,  nineteen  or  twenty  years  ago  a  few  of  us  met  in 
New  York  to  talk  over  the  Indian  question,  and  we  said  to  our- 
selves, "  The  reservation  system  is  bad,  and  it  ought  to  go."  And 
it  was  said,  "There  is  no  use  in  saying  that  for  nobody  will  agree 
to  it."  But  finally  we  said,  "We  will  bring  it  up  at  Lake  Mo- 
honk."  And  we  brought  it  up  and  fought  it  for  three  successive 
sessions,  and  the  next  year  Senator  Dawes  introduced  the  bill  for 
the  abolition  of  the  reservation  system,  and  it  was  adopted. 
Again,  the  school  system  was  growing  up  in  a  very  inadequate 
manner ;  we  were  spending  much  more  for  rations  than  for  edu- 
cation. '  It  was  said,  "Do  you  think  the  United  States  will  ever 
consent  to  spend  millions  of  dollars  for  the  education  of  the  Indian 
children?"  And  after  two  sessions  of  discussion  on  that  subject 
the  third  year  the  Commissioner  of  Education  came  here  and  said, 
"The  President  of  the  United  States  has  authorized  me  to  say  that 
this  administration  is  ready  to  take  the  responsibility." 

My  answer  to  Mr.  Smiley  is  this :  Whatever  is  right  and  what- 
ever is  reasonable  is  always  practicable.  It  takes  time  to  convince 
the  world  that  it  is  reasonable  and  that  it  is  right,  but  if  it  is  rea- 
sonable and  if  it  is  right  it  is  practicable.  If  the  propositions  which 
I  have  put  before  you  this  evening  are  reasonable  and  right  it  is 
possible  for  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  to  set  in  motion  the 
forces  which  will  convince  the  people  that  it  is  reasonable  and  it 
is  right ;  and  when  the  people  are  convinced  that  it  is  reasonable 
and  it  is  right  the  Senate  will  come  to  the  same  opinion. 

Mr.  Smiley. — I  asked  the  question  to  bring  you  out. 

Hon.  Merrill  E.  Gates,  LL.D. — Arriving  late  last  evening, 
I  accepted  from  the  Committee,  and  not  from  any  choice  of 
my  own,  the  duty  of  saying  something  to-night  in  reply  to  Dr. 
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Abbott.  I  do  not  wish  to  follow  him  by  way  of  special  con- 
troversy; I  do  not  wish  to  follow  him  into  general  discussions 
as  to  an  entire  scheme  of  Imperialism  for  our  country.  I  should 
be  willing  to  venture  with  him  into  the  realm  of  historical  illus- 
tration, if  he  wished  to  attempt  to  prove  to  us  that  a  great 
nation  like  our  own  can  safely  assume  to  administer  its  trust,  for 
itself  and  for  other  nations,  on  the  fundamental  principle  that  "  all 
the  police  powers  of  the  nation  are  to  be  administered  by  the 
army,"  and  are  properly  to  be  placed  and  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
army.  I  do  not  agree  with  him  that  you  can  build  up  such  a 
system  of  administration  as  he  has  outlined  for  dependent  peoples 
at  large,  or  for  the  Indians  in  this  country,  and  leaving  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  army,  still  hope  to  build  on  American  principles. 
Such  "police  powers  in  the  hands  of  the  army,"  "police  powers 
under  direction  of  the  War  Department,"  if  adopted  as  a  gen- 
eral principle,  must  tend  to  the  worst  form  of  bureaucracy.  I  do 
not  know  a  surer  way  of  arriving  at  a  purely  bureaucratic  form  of 
government  than  for  a  nation  which  stands  upon  the  basis  we  stand 
on  to  assume  the  immense  and  far-reaching  premises  on  which 
Dr.  Abbott  has  based  his  proposition  to-night.  His  propositions 
assume  that  we  are  to  give  up  the  conception  of  training  the  peoples 
whom  we  take  in  hand  by  helping  them  from  the  first  to  practice 
self-government.  He  seems  to  me  to  assume  that  the  civilians  of 
our  country  cannot  devise  plans  for  carrying  through  successfully 
the  policy  to  which  we  are  committed  for  the  Indians,  but  should 
give  up  hope  of  fitting  the  Indian  for  self-government,  and  should 
turn  him  over  to  the  army  "to  be  governed."  I  find  myself  so 
utterly  at  disagreement  with  my  friend  as  to  the  premises  that  I  do 
not  think  the  fuller  discussion  of  this  point  would  be  profitable  here. 

But  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  am  surprised  and  gratified  to  find 
myself  very  much  more  hopeful,  and  very  much  more  sanguine  as 
to  immediate  results  from  the  application  of  principles  already  at 
work,  than  is  my  friend  Dr.  Abbott.  I  think  that  we  are  nearer 
the  solution  of  this  Indian  problem  than  Dr.  Abbott  seems  to  think. 

I  do  not  understand  the  speakers  who  have  preceded  me  to  say 
that  "  the  spoils  system  is  as  bad  as  ever  it  was."  My  experience 
in  Indian  affairs  extends  over  twenty  years.  I  have  been  a  close 
student  of  these  affairs  for  the  last  two  decades.  And  I  am  very 
much  more  hopeful  about  the  outlook  than  my  friend  seems  to  be. 
We  are  approaching  the  end  of  a  special  system  of  administration 
for  Indians.  Our  common  schools  and  the  great  school  of  citizen- 
ship will  soon  complete  the  sqlution  of  the  Indian  problem.  I 
should,  therefore,  hesitate  to  advocate  a  system  which  would  put 
the  Indian  schools  under  the  care  of  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion. Those  of  us  who  watch  affairs  feel  certain  that  it  would 
involve  so  large  a  rearrangement  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  that 
it  would  amount  to  saying  :  u  Let  us  change  all  our  conception  of 
the  National  Educational  Department ;  let  us  make  it  not  statistical 
and  advisory  as  it  now  is,  but  administrative,  as  it  has  never  been 
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and  is  not  designed  to  be.  Let  us  re-create  it  for  the  sake  of 
putting  it  in  charge  of  the  Indian  schools."  And  this  at  a  time 
when  in  my  opinion  the  system  of  special  Indian  schools  for  the 
Indian  children  will  last  but  a  few  years  longer. 

Many  things  conspire  to  give  us  this  feeling  of  hope.  For 
instance,  there  are  2,882  superintendents  and  employees  in  the 
Indian  school  service,  and  practically  all  of  them  are  under  civil 
service  regulations.  This  means  that  they  are  chosen  for  their  fit- 
ness for  the  work ;  that  they  are  promoted  for  fitness ;  that  they 
cannot  be  put  in  at  the  demand  of  senators  or  representatives ;  and 
that  they  cannot  be  put  out  at  the  dictation  of  representatives  or 
senators.  I  cannot  conceive  a  spirit  more  different  than  that  which 
we  now  meet  in  dealing  with  this  problem  when  compared  with 
the  spirit  which  ruled  fifteen  years  ago,  when  Dr.  Meserve  went  to 
Haskell.  I  am  ready  to  admit,  as  is  sometimes  said  by  my  friends 
Dr.  Meserve  and  Colonel  Pratt,  that  "  if  you  would  let  the  head 
of  a  great  Indian  school  choose  his  teachers  freely  it  would  be 
better  done  than  it  is*  done  under  the  civil  service  regulations." 
But  if,  in  order  to  bring  that  about  in  the  case  of  a  few  of  the  most 
competent  executive  heads  of  schools,  we  had  to  sacrifice  the  security 
which  we  now  have — that  good  men  cannot  be  put  out  at  the  demand 
of  politicians — the  loss  would  be  infinitely  greater  than  the  gain. 
Better  for  the  system  of  civil  service  upon  the  whole,  though  it 
sometimes  works  hardship  to  an  exceptional  school ! 

The  influence  of  the  spoils  system  is  nearly  killed  under  the  civil 
service  regulations.  And  even  if  the  Indians  were  to  be  placed 
under  the  charge  of  army  officers,  we  should  not  pass  out  of  the 
realm  of  human  frailty  !  We  have  not  found  it  this  last  year  to  be 
a  demonstrated  fact  that  a  man  detailed  from  the  army  is  secure  in 
his  good  work  for  the  Indians,  even  if  he  has  made  himself  a  world 
expert  upon  the  matter  of  Indian  industrial  education !  The 
strong  worker  for  good,  if  an  army  officer,  is  not  free  from  moles- 
tation !  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  worth  while  to  transfer  this 
system  to  the  army  for  the  time  that  remains.  For  see,  for  years 
we  have  been  saying,  "If  we  could  only  get  the  agents  (the  only 
point  where  the  spoils  system  still  holds  in  all  its  virulence),  if  we 
could  only  get  the  agents  under  civil  service  regulations,  we  could 
save  the  situation."  We  have  seen  the  number  of  agencies  reduced 
from  sixty-three  to  fifty-two.  Yet  each  dropping  of  a  needless 
agency  from  the  list  costs  a  struggle.  I  see  one  member  of  Con- 
gress, at  least,  in  the  audience  to-night  who  has  been  present  when 
the  argument  for  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  agents  has  been 
waged  before  his  committee;  and  he  knows  how  a  senator  whose 
patronage  is  in  danger  tries  to  save  the  needless  agent  and  the 
desired  appropriation  for  the  agency.  Therefore,  it  was  announced 
here  a  year  ago  that  an  effort  was  to  be  made  to  put  the  agencies 
under  the  care  of  bonded  superintendents.  Of  the  fifty-three 
agencies  thirty-four  are  now  in  charge  of  bonded  superintendents. 
And  this  has  been  accomplished  within  two  years. 
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If  I  were  asked  who  were  best  fitted  to  lead  the  Indians  in  their 
transition  from  barbarism  to  civilized  life, — in  their  first  faltering 
steps  in  citizenship, — I  should  not  say  that  with  all  the  virtues  of 
the  army  officer  he  was  the  man  best  fitted  by  his  training  to  be 
leader  of  these  tribes  of  savages  who  are  beginning  to  be  citizens. 
The  finest  military  virtues  which  are  brought  out  by  the  life-dis- 
cipline of  our  military  officers  are  not  precisely  the  virtues  most 
needed  in  dealing  with  these  Indians.  Danger  of  revolt  is  past. 
Sympathetic  and  encouraging  leadership  is  needed.  Stimulus, 
initiative,  love  of  citizenship,  Indians  need — not  repression  and 
dictatorial  rule  now.  It  is  the  hand  of  the  teacher  who  has  de- 
voted himself  for  years  to  assiduous  effort  to  uplift  individual  boys 
and  girls ;  it  is  teachers,  it  seems  to  me,  who  are  better  fitted  to 
lead  the  Indians  in  this  transition  period. 

This  method  of  substituting  bonded  superintendents  of  schools 
for  agents  appointed  as  "spoilsmen"  promises  well.  It  is  a 
hopeful  experiment.  These  men  who  have  thus  been  charged 
with  the  duties  of  the  agents,  bonded  superintendents  who  have 
been  made  agents,  cannot  be  "put  out"  capriciously.  They  are 
there  to  stay  on  good  behavior.  The  President  is  directly  responsi- 
ble for  putting  them  out  if  they  do  not  behave  well.  The  only 
danger  lies  in  the  lack  of  enough  good  superintendents  for  these 
places.  But  1  think  the  chance  of  finding  good  men  for  this  work 
is  better  than  is  the  chance  of  getting  the  right  kind  of  army  officers 
detailed  for  work  as  Indian  agents.  Time  after  time,  the  army 
officers  of  the  right  kind  who  have  been  suggested  have  been  un- 
willing to  take  this  Indian  work.  And  they  have  had  influence 
enough  to  prevent  the  unwelcome  detail.  Appointments  to  Indian 
agencies  have  been  treated  time  after  time  as  though  they  were  a 
place  to  which  to  banish  some  army  officers  of  very  doubtful  repu- 
tation. I  do  not  forget  the  noble  service  rendered  by  many  army 
officers  in  Indian  affairs.  But  I  have  seen  a  list  where  man  after 
man  is  named — an  army  officer  who  has  been  put  under  this 
responsibility  and  has  failed,  has  broken  down  utterly,  sometimes 
through  drink,  sometimes  through  impurity.  You  know  the  awful 
history  that  has  shamed  our  army  posts  where  they  have  touched 
the  Indian  reservations.  Time  after  time  we  have  had  army 
officers  who  have  broken  down  along  this  line  at  agencies,  and 
have  had  to  be  put  out  in  disgrace.  Especially  Christian  virtues 
are  needed  in  this  work  for  Indians.  We  are  "  nearer  the  finish  " 
in  Indian  problems,  on  this  present  basis,  than  many  seem  to  think. 
Indian  affairs  are  more  full  of  hope.  If  we  can  only  get  the  In- 
dians separated  from  their  masses  of  undivided  land,  and  their 
masses  of  undivided  tribal  funds  !  Some  of  us  can  recall — and  they 
seem  now  like  the  words  of  a  prophet — the  warning  of  Senator 
Dawes  after  he  had  spent  his  first  season  in  the  Indian  Territory. 
He  described  to  us  here  the  lawlessness  which  prevailed  in  the  In- 
dian Territory.  Some  of  us  can  remember  how  he  lifted  his  hand 
in  warning  and  foretold  the  "plundering"  in  oil  leases  and  land 
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leases,  which  he  feared  even  then.  If  we  could  separate  the  Indian 
from  his  land,  get  his  great  tribal  funds  broken  up  into  individual 
holdings,  and  do  away  as  rapidly  as  possible  with  special  Indian 
schools,  we  should  be  doing  all  that  legislation  can  do. 

But  we  should  not  then  be  discharging  our  whole  duty  to  the 
Indian.  For  how  can  anyone  discuss  this  question  without  under- 
standing that  something  deeper  than  statute  law  and  administration 
is  needed  before  the  Indian  can  become  a  useful  citizen. 

We  meet  here  as  Christians  interested  in  this  work.  We  cannot 
touch  the  problem  wisely  unless  we  see  that  only  divine  grace  in 
the  heart  can  make  over  the  Indian — grace  which  comes  from 
the  story  of  the  gospel,  from  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  taught  by  a  heart  that  loves  him  to  hearts  that  are  in  the 
darkness — it  is  this,  and  this  only,  that  can  save  these  people.  They 
must  be  saved  one  by  one.  You  cannot  save  them  by  legislation, 
not  even  by  a  constitutional  amendment ! 

We  are  getting  the  Indians  under  law.  I  do  not  think  it  is  quite 
fair  to  say  that  there  is  no  law  on  the  reservations.  Eighty  thou- 
sand Indians  are  now  voters.  We  have  made  444  treaties  with 
them  since  1788,  and  only  two  of  them  have  been  abrogated.  I 
still  believe  that  the  first  paper  I  ever  read  at  this  Conference^  in 
1885,  in  which  I  suggested  one  white  farmer  chosen  for  character 
to  be  given  a  farm  among  each  eight  Indians — this  idea  of  "  good 
neighborhood  ' '  has  in  it  the  essence  of  the  most  hopeful  work  we 
can  do.  We  want  to  bestir  ourselves  each  of  us  in  caring  for  the 
neighbors  next  us.  And  we  will  not  turn  aside  from  the  Indian  in 
these  last  days  of  his  weakness  and  trouble ;  we  will  give  to  him 
•more  missionary  workers.  Our  churches  will  renew  their  efforts 
for  him.  And  in  this  way  I  believe  that  by  the  system  under  which 
we  are  now  working  we  shall  carry  through  this  reform  to  a  happy 
issue  without  turning  the  Indians  over  to  the  army. 

Col.  R.  H.  Pratt. — Thirty-nine  years  ago  I  came  under  the 
command  of  a  man  who  was  specially  selected  by  our  great  leader 
Grant  and  sent  out  to  General  Thomas'  army  to  take  command  of 
our  cavalry,  reorganize  and  make  us  more  useful.  The  memories 
that  linger  in  my  mind  covering  the  few  months  I  was  under  his 
command  are  among  the  most  vivid  of  my  life.  He  brought  under 
one  control  by  far  the  largest  cavalry  command  ever  on  this  conti- 
nent, and  during  the  campaign  falling  back  from  the  Tennessee 
River  to  Nashville  in  front  of  Hood ;  and  the  fight  at  Nashville, 
and  then  driving  Hood  back  and  out  of  Tennessee,  then  following 
down  through  the  Southern  States,  penetrating  into  the  heart  of  the 
Confederacy,  this  man  led  us  early  and  late.  There  was  always 
an  eye  and  a  direction  and  care  over  our  movements  of  a  sort  some- 
what new  to  us,  who  had  been  going  along  in  a  sort  of  .helter- 
skelter  way  much  as  our  Indian  management  has  been  going  on  all 
the  years.  That  man  is  in  the  audience  to-night,  and  I  want  the 
audience   to  know  him.     I  speak  of   Gen.  James  H.  Wilson,  of 
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Delaware.  I  obeyed  him  a  long  time  ago,  and  now  request  him  to 
stand  up  and  let  the  people  see  him. 

The  Chairman  invited  General  Wilson  to  the  front,  and  he  came 
amid  great  applause. 

Colonel  Pratt. — I  am  glad  we  have  the  General  here.  I  think 
there  will  be  no  disagreement  this  time  after  all  we  have  passed 
through  and  listened  to  if  I  say  that  the  real  need  is  the  purification 
of  politics.  I  do  not  care  what  system  we  adopt,  it  can  be  per- 
verted. In  my  experience  civil  service  has  become  a  good  deal 
perverted,  and  there  is  great  politics  in  it  notwithstanding  all  said 
here  to  the  contrary.  The  need  for  the  Indian,  as  I  have  contended 
all  the  time,  is  that  individual  ability  which  will  enable  him  to  com- 
pete with  all  the  rest  of  us  as  an  individual,  and  take  care  of  him- 
self and  all  of  his.     Do  you  agree  to  that  ? 

The  means  to  reach  that  consummation  is  what  we  must  consider. 
We  can  pervert  our  school  system  so  that  it  may  do  exactly  the  op- 
posite thing.  The  Indian  school  system,  in  my  judgment,  is  just 
now  largely  doing  that,  and  my  judgment  will  be  yours  before  very 
long  on  your  own  observation  if  things  keep  on  as  they  are  now. 
We  have  heard  here  to-day  that  the  Indian  is  becoming  absorbed. 
How  and  where  are  we  absorbing  him  when  by  every  act  and  sys- 
tem of  management  we  keep  him  out  of  the  body  politic  all  the 
time?  How  is  it  possible  to  make  a  good  American  out  of  any 
man  even  if  he  is  a  well  civilized  man  but  a  citizen  of  another 
country  and  language?  How  is  it  possible  to  make  him  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  except  we  put  him  in  actual  contact  with  American 
citizens,  and  thus  enable  him  to  see  and  know  by  experience  what 
it  is  to  be  an  American  citizen  ?  I  never  advocated  the  present  sys- 
tem of  Indian  schools?  Go  back  in  your  records  of  this  Conference 
and  you  will  find  that  I  have  always  contended  against  the  tribal 
and  reservation  system,  including  the  present  tribal  and  Indianizing 
system  of  Indian  schools.  I  believe  the  United  States  Government 
has  the  absolute  right  to  so  control  within  its  borders  that  every 
child  shall  be  so  trained  and  instructed  and  prepared  for  life  that  it 
can  meet  the  issues  of  that  life  thereafter  in  competition  with  all 
the  rest.  I  do  not  believe  a  system  of  any  sort  which  will  keep 
any  class  of  children  away  from  the  life  of  the  nation,  from  the 
association  of  its  people  in  all  their  best  life,  will  ever  accomplish 
these  ends,  and  I  believe  that  when  we  create  a  system  that  does 
keep  them  away  under  the  pretense  of  education,  then  we  do  them 
and  ourselves  the  greatest  possible  wrong.  Such  keeping  them 
away  is  an  acknowledgment  of  weakness  in  them,  and  unfits 
them  instead  of  preparing  them  for  their  citizenship  duties.  By 
this  method  we  are  saying  to  our  Indians:  "You  are  Indians  and 
cannot  become  like  us.  We  do  the  best  for  you  we  can  by  keeping 
you  by  yourselves,  but  we  will  care  for  you  as  long  as  you  live." 
Experience  more  than  school  is  absolutely  necessary  to  accomplish 
the  object. 

As  for  the  army,  I  stand  for  it  with  its  bad  and  its  good.     We 
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have  in  it,  just  as  Dr.  Abbott  says,  good  men  and  bad  ;  and  success 
in  its  management  of  the  Indians  would  depend  altogether  upon 
who  were  selected  as  agents,  just  as  it  does  in  our  political  manage- 
ment. Army  officers  of  improper  ideas  and  habits  won't  do  very 
much  good. 

When,  years  ago,  this  proposition  was  up  for  the  army  to  take 
a  little  part  in  Indian  management,  so  as  to  find  out  whether  the 
army  could  do  the  work  any  better,  and  Congress  had  yielded 
somewhat  to  it  because  some  of  the  people  thought  it  was  a  panacea, 
the  Adjutant  General  wrote  and  asked  me  to  name  some  army 
officers  that  I  thought  would  be  suitable  for  Indian  agents.  I  had 
been  out  of  touch  with  the  army  for  a  long  time,  but  knew  a  few 
officers  I  thought  would  be  all  right,  and  went  to  Washington  and 
consulted  officers  in  the  War  Department  who  knew  other  army 
officers  better  than  I  did,  and  thus  made  up  the  list  the  Adjutant 
General  wanted.  I  handed  it  to  the  General,  and  believe  if  the 
General  could  have  made  the  selections  many  of  these  officers  would 
have  been  selected,  but  when  the  selections  were  made  and  the 
orders  issued  there  was  only  one  from  my  list  designated. 

Dr.  Abbott. — Who  made  the  appointments? 

Colonel  Pratt. — The  selections  were  not  made  by  the  Military 
Bureau  at  all,  but  an  official  of  the  Indian  Bureau,  who  had  been 
in  the  army,  selected  men  of  his  own  stamp. 

The  contention  of  Dr.  Abbott,  as  I  look  at  it,  has  a  good  deal  of 
merit.  It  is  to  be  said  for  the  army  that  the  actual  responsibility 
for  the  Indian  Bureau  did  not,  in  any  manner,  by  these  details,  rest 
with  the  army.  A  few  army  officers  were  just  turned  over  to  the 
Bureau  to  become  agents.  If  the  entire  responsibility  for  the  care 
of  the  Indians  rested  with  the  army  the  situation  would  be  radically 
different  in  every  way,  but  it  would  all  depend  upon  what  we 
intend  to  accomplish,  and  the  selection  of  agents  to  work  that  out. 
The  point  Dr.  Abbott  makes  about  the  supremacy  of  the  President 
and  Secretary  of  War  is  all  right,  but  I  believe  also,  with  Dr. 
Gates,  that  we  are  nearing  the  end ;  that  things  are  going  to  be 
resolved  in  some  way,  and  the  Indian  is  to  become  free  from  Bureau 
control  and  from  the  clutches  of  this  all-absorbing  administration 
of  his  affairs  and  destiny,  which  is  really  the  Indian  problem. 
There  is  absolutely  no  problem  with  the  Indian  himself.  Give  him 
the  same  chance  given  all  other  citizens  to  become  a  good  citizen 
and  he  will  become  a  good  citizen. 

A  man  can  only  know  what  it  is  to  become  a  citizen  by  seeing 
citizens  and  being  with  them.  Any  Indian  boy  in  the  country 
placed  in  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  as  I  have  been  doing  for  twenty- four 
years,  with  any  of  our  good  Quaker  families,  in  a  little  while  will 
be  taking  hold  of  the  plow  handle  and  the  reins,  and  plowing  just 
as  deep  and  just  as  straight  and  just  as  nice  as  the  farmer  himself, 
only  and  altogether  because  he  sees  the  thing  done. 

Last  year  I  spoke  about  a  certain  person  in  the  audience  who  has 
been  doing  that  for  Carlisle  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
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States  for  twenty  years.  I  am  glad  she  is  here  again,  and  I  shall 
venture  to  ask  her  to  stand  up  so  you  can  all  see  her,  because  I 
want  you  to  talk  to  her  and  know  through  her  for  yourself.  Mrs. 
Palmer,  will  you  please  stand  up  ? 

Mrs.  Palmer  and  her  husband  have  had  in  their  family,  as  I  re- 
member, during  the  last  twenty  years,  about  thirty  of  our  Carlisle 
Indian  boys.  They  have  taken  them  into  their  kindly  home  and 
farm  life,  and  done  for  them  that  which  is  necessary  to  make  them 
equal  to  our  American  citizens. 

Some  people  plant  notions  among  the  Indians  against  the  Carlisle 
system  on  the  ground  that  we  are  making  servants  of  them.  The 
Government  has  decreed  that  they  are  all  to  be  farmers.  I  call 
your  attention  especially  to  that  fact.  Am  I  going  behind  the  ad- 
ministration of  affairs  in  any  way  in  doing  what  I  have  been  doing? 
Is  not  this  the  best  way  to  make  the  Indian  a  farmer,  and  at  the 
same  time  enable  him  to  realize  what  it  is  to  be  a  citizen  ?  I  have 
said  over  and  over  again  that  putting  a  community  of  Italians  in  one 
of  our  greatest  cities  to  settle  by  themselves  in  a  mass  will  simply 
reproduce  a  little  Italy  in  our  America.  I  have  been  out  among 
the  Indians  recently  to  see  what  is  going  on,  trying  to  find  out  the 
conditions  under  the  continuation  of  the  old  system,  and  I  find  this : 
At  an  Indian  agency  where  three  tribes  are  located  under  one  agent 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  a  school  for  each  tribe,  a 
kind  of  anthropologist  and  ethnologist  arrangement  to  keep  up 
tribal  distinctions. 

"A  school  for  each  tribe."  What  do  you  call  that?  What  do 
you  think  of  it?  Tribal  education  !  Does  it  not  say  to  each  tribe, 
"  Stay  right  where  you  are.  You  are  a  people  by  yourselves. 
Remain  so."  And  so  the  school  is  used  to  hinder  American 
citizenship,  to  hinder  individuality,  to  hinder  the  man  from  thinking 
anything  about  becoming  at  one  even  with  his  own  red  race,  much 
less  the  great  body  of  our  people  and  the  population  of  the  country. 
He  is  told  he  is  to  remain  at  Comanche,  at  Choctaw,  or  Shoshoni 
indefinitely.  To  help  the  scheme  along  we  set  each  tribe  off  on 
reservations  by  themselves  and  then  give  them  such  tribal  treatment 
in  schools  and  through  other  methods  of  industries,  etc.,  as  to  keep 
them  a  people  by  themselves,  even  though  as  in  New  York  and 
other  great  States  they  are  surrounded  with  our  best  civilization. 
We  then  come  up  here  annually  and  publish  what  we  are  do- 
ing: Pratt  comes  from  Carlisle  and  tells  what  Carlisle  is  doing; 
Peairs  comes  from  Haskell  and  tells  what  Haskell  is  doing ;  the 
missionary  comes  and  tells  what  he  is  doing.  It  reminds  me  some- 
what of  something  I  use  on  my  boys  occasionally  when  they  incline 
to  brag.  At  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  Wellington  was  watching  the 
whole  field,  and  some  staff  officer  came  from  a  distant  command 
and  said,  u  Sire,  we  have  captured  a  standard."  The  great  com- 
mander looked  over  the  field  and  paid  no  attention.  The  officer  re- 
peated, "  Sire,  we  have  captured  a  standard."  Still  the  iron  duke 
paid  no  attention.     With  louder  voice  the  officer  again  urged,  "  Sire, 
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we  have  captured  a  standard."  "  Well,  capture  another,"  said  the 
great  master  of  the  situation. 

We  need  a  general  competent  to  take  hold  of  the  whole  situation 
and  command,  but  we  must  first  bring  ourselves  to  the  notion  that, 
as  I  have  explained,  the  Indian  is  a  problem  just  as  long  as  he  is 
continued  under  influences  calculated  to  make  and  keep  him  different 
from  the  rest  of  us.  We  must  acknowledge  that  principle  first,  and 
then  have  somebody  big  enough  to  take  command,  and  then  give 
them  the  power  to  make  things  go.  If  we  can  only  realize  our  mis- 
takes and  overcome  them,  the  end  is  very  near.  Dr.  Abbott  hurling 
army  management  at  the  situation  is  capital.  It  is  a  much-needed 
expression  of  discontent.  The  things  that  hinder  are  becoming  so 
indurated  that  they  must  be  disturbed  and  radically  changed,  else 
we  shall  fail  utterly.  That  Dr.  Gates  made  such  reply  shows  that 
both  are  thinking  intensely  about  it,  and  as  they  are  good  thinkers 
they  can  keep  the  rest  of  us  thinking  until  we  think  something  out. 

For  many  years  we  have  been  providing  farmers  to  teach  the 
Indians  farming.  We  put  one  farmer  to  instruct  a  hundred  of  the 
Indians  to  farm,  and  his  hundred  pupils  are  widely  scattered.  That 
reminds  me  of  a  certain  man  nominated  for  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States  who  was  not  so  well  known  over  the  country  as  he 
was  in  his  own  locality.  A  man  visiting  Washington  from  the 
home  of  the  candidate  was  asked  how  big  a  man  the  candidate  was. 
"Well,"  he  said,  "among  us  he  is  a  very  big  man,  but  I  am 
afraid  when  you  spread  him  out  all  over  the  United  States  he  will 
be  a  little  thin."  Under  the  Carlisle  system  we  have  one  farmer 
working  on  one  Indian  boy,  and  I  do  not  believe  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  you  can  average  better  farm  helpers  among  boys  of 
their  years  than  the  Carlisle  Indians.  I  can  at  least  say  they  are 
overwhelmingly  in  demand. 

Dr.  Gates. — It  is  vastly  better  to  get  the  boy  where  he  can  have 
the  attention  of  one  farmer.  I  am  on  record  a  good  many  times  as 
saying  that  if  we  can  get  the  boys  in  our  families  it  is  the  best 
system. 

The  Chairman. — General  Wilson,  it  will  give  this  audience  a 
great  deal  of  gratification  if  you  will  say  a  word  to  them  upon  this 
subject. 

General  Wilson  was  introduced/ 

General  Wilson. — After  the  very  fulsome  remarks  of  Captain 
Pratt  there  is  very  little  that  I  can  say  for  myself,  and  still  less  that 
I  can  say  in  reference  to  the  Indian  question.  When  I  came  here 
I  supposed  that  the  Indian  question  was  settled.  It  has  been  my 
ill  fortune  never  to  have  seen  a  hostile  Indian ;  never  to  have  seen 
a  tribe  of  Indians ;  never  to  have  seen  any  Indians  except  those  at 
the  railway  stations,  and  a  few  that  found  their  way  into  the  army. 
When  Colonel  Pratt  was  Captain  Pratt  the  chief  bugler  at  my  head- 
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quarters  was  an  Indian,  and  he  was  as  good  a  bugler  as  any  other 
bugler  I  ever  saw  in  the  army.  I  attributed  it  chiefly  to  the  fact 
that  he  was  individually  instructed  and  placed  among  the  people 
where  he  was  to  practice  his  art. 

The  dependent  people  that  we  have  is  a  much  broader  question 
than  the  Indian  question ;  and  within  the  last  four  or  five  years, 
since  I  re-entered  the  military  service,  I  have  learned  something  of 
dependent  peoples.  I  have  traveled  quite  a  distance  in  the  service 
of  the  United  States.  Some  fifteen  or  eighteen  years  ago  I  went 
to  China  on  my  own  account ;  about  three  years  ago  I  was  ordered 
there  to  assist  in  the  work  of  the  Relief  Expedition.  Previous  to 
that  I  went  to  Porto  Rico,  and  was  there  when  the  island  came 
under  the  American  flag.  From  Porto  Rico  I  went  to  the  island  of 
Cuba,  and  remained  there  some  eighteen  months. 

General  Wilson  then  went  on  to  speak  enthusiastically  of  the 
island  of  Cuba  and  its  people,  and  gave  an  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive account  of  the  history  and  condition  of.  the  sugar  trade  of  Cuba, 
closing  by  saying,  u  I  think  myself  that  one  of  the  best  things  in 
the  world  that  we  could  do  for  a  dependent  people  in  our  immediate 
neighborhood  would  be  to  establish  a  tariff  that  would  give  sugar 
free  entry  into  the  United  States  from  the  island  of  Cuba." 

Mr.  Smiley. — We  are  under  great  obligation  to  Mr.  James 
Wood  for  his  services.  Governor  Long,  of  Massachusetts,  has  now 
arrived  and  will  take  his  place  as  President  of  the  Conference 
to-morrow  morning. 

The  Conference  adjourned  at  10.30  p.  m. 


Efjtrtr  Session. 
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The  Conference  met  at  ten  o'clock,  and  Mr.  Smiley  introduced 
ex-Secretary  Long  as  President  of  the  Conference.  Ex-Secretary 
Long  then  took  the  chair,  and  was  greeted  with  applause. 

Ex-Secretary  Long.  —  As  I  went  through  the  agony  of  Mr. 
Smiley's  introduction,  an  agony  which  only  a  modest  man  can 
appreciate,  I  thought  that  Sam  Welter's  question,  which  occurred 
to  him  with  regard  fo  learning  the  alphabet,  might  occur  to  you, — 
whether  it  is  worth  while  to  go  through  so  much  to  get  so  little. 
I  am  reminded  of  a  story  which  I  read  in  a  religious  newspaper — 
I  would  not  refer  to  any  other  here — of  a  lady  of  great  wealth  who 
was  spending  the  winter  in  Paris,  and  had  her  portrait  painted  by 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  artists  in  France.  She  had  many 
sittings,  but  he  would  not  let  her  see  the  portrait  until  it  was 
finished.  When  at  last  he  unveiled  it  before  her  gaze  a  look  of 
uncertainty  and  bewilderment  came  over  her  face.  The  artist, 
disappointed,  said,  u  Zee  lady  doesn't  like  zee  picture  ?"  "Like 
it,"  she  said,  "it's  the  most  beautiful  face  I  ever  saw!  Whose  is 
it?" 

Now  I  begin,  and  you  know  what  the  first  words  of  a  presiding 
officer  always  are ;  they  are  words  either  of  self-depreciation, 
which  I  will  not  utter  if  you  won't,  or  of  thanks,  which  I  will  if 
you  will. 

Beginning  again,  therefore,  and  this  time  I  do  it  most  sincerely, 
I  thank  you  for  the  honor  you  have  done  me  in  asking  me  to 
preside  at  a  Conference  which  is  made  up  of  such  earnest  and 
high-minded  people,  which  has  become  a  most  beneficent  national 
influence,  and  the  work  of  which  is  recognized  the  whole  country 
over  as  the  work  of  a  wise  benevolence.  There  are  many  things 
which  conduce  to  the  reputation  which  the  Lake  Mohonk  Confer- 
ence has  attained,  and  among  them  we  must  not  forget  the  very 
beautiful  surroundings  in  which  its  meetings  are  held, — this  family 
roof  where  the  principles  of  equal  rights  are  taught  in  very  deed 
and  fact,  and  where  the  charm  of  a  sober,  sweet  life,  combined 
with  all  the  delights  that  nature  or  personal  hospitality  can  afford, 
mark  it  among  the  most  mentally  and  physically  healthful  resorts 
of  the  world. 

I  share  with  you  great  interest  in  this  work  in  which  you  are 
engaged  in  behalf  of  our  Indians,  and  I  share  still  more  in  the 
liberality  with  which  you  extend  that  work  to  all  dependent  people, 
recognizing  that  here  you  carry  out  the  family  idea,  to  which  I  have 
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said  the  hotel  itself  is  consecrated,  the  one  family  of  our  common 
human  brotherhood.  We  are  all  dependents,  and  you  recognize 
that  fact  by  your  generosity  toward  all,  by  the  liberality  with  which 
you  include  all  denominations,  people  of  all  ways  of  thinking, 
representatives  of   all  the  varieties  of  our  national  and  local  life. 

I  began  my  interest  in  this  work  many  years  ago,  when,  as  Mr. 
Davis  and  Mr.  Wood  and  some  others  remember,  we  were  much 
interested  in  Boston  over  the  treatment  of  the  Poncas.  From  that 
day  onward  the  good  work  has  gone  on  of  promoting  the  welfare 
of  the  North  American  Indians.  I  shall  not  stop  to  review  that 
work;  the  best  review  of  it  is  yourselves.  It  is  worth  while  some- 
times to  consider  what  it  has  accomplished.  The  result  has  been 
the  citizenship  of  the  Indian,  the  ownership  in  his  own  right  of  the 
soil  which  he  cultivates,  the  schools  where  his  children  are  educated, 
and  his  gradual  emancipation  from  ignorance  and  from  the  condi- 
tion of  a  dependent  and  often  defrauded  ward  into  the  broadening 
lines  of  American  citizenship. 

It  is  of  course  right  that  we  should  deal  with  the  evils  that  still 
exist ;  it  is  right  that  we  should  emphasize  them ;  it  is  right  that 
you  should  hold  our  public  servants  to  their  responsibility.  And 
yet  I  think  it  would  be  well  if  there  also,  on  the  other  hand,  might 
be  presented — as  undoubtedly  there  is — at  your  Conferences  the 
things  that  have  been  accomplished,  the  advances  that  have  been 
made,  and  the  securely  upbuilt  steps  on  which  we  now  stand, 
although  you  do  not  propose  to  remain  on  them,  but  propose  to  go 
on  upward  and  onward. 

I  said  I  was  glad  that  our  work  is  extending  to  other  dependents. 
I  was  especially  interested  last  evening  in  what  was  said  in  regard 
to  our  foreign  dependencies.  I  appreciated  very  much  the  remarks 
of  Dr.  Abbott  with  regard  to  the  importance  of  furnishing  the 
largest  education  for  our  dependencies.  I  wish  he  had  emphasized 
— of  course  he  is  familiar  with  the  fact — what  we  have  already 
done  and  are  doing  in  that  way.  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines 
and  Hawaii  have  to-day  beneficent  institutions  of  learning  and 
common  schools,  with  thousands  of  American  and  of  native 
teachers.  It  is,  however,  a  question  whether  all  these  great  educa- 
tional institutions  should,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Abbott,  be  consoli- 
dated in  one  great  Bureau  in  Washington,  or  whether  we  should 
not  rather  extend  to  them  the  right  to  manage  their  own  affairs  and 
to  have  the  charge  of  their  educational  establishments  as  is  done  in 
our  States.  Some  of  us  think  that  there  is  no  more  reason  that  their 
educational  control  should  be  taken  away  from  them  and  centralized 
in  a  Bureau  at  Washington  than  there  is  that  the  educational  system 
of  Massachusetts  should  be  taken  out  of  her  own  control. 

The  hopeful  thing  is  that  all  this  present  progress  on  behalf  of 
the  North  American  Indian,  all  this  rapid  progress  in  our  new 
territorial  possessions,  is  the  evolution  of  the  idea  which  you  repre- 
sent here, — the  idea  that  the  United  States,  the  American  flag,  the 
American  system,   shall  stand   for   the  development  of   the  man, 
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whether  it  be  the  white  man  of  the  North,  the  colored  man  of  the 
South,  or  the  dusky  islander  of  the  sea. 

I  am  aware,  however,  that  the  best  contribution  which  a  presid- 
ing officer  can  make  is  to  set  the  example  of  brief  speaking.  I  am 
here  to  help  you  so  far  as  I  can,  and  that  will  be  only  so  far  as  you 
help  me,  for  as  your  presiding  officer  I  am  only  one  of  those 
"dependents"   who  are  candidates  for  your  sympathy. 

Referring  to  the  program  this  morning,  the  first  topic  in  order 
will  be  a  resume  of  Indian  work  during  the  past  year.  This  paper 
was  prepared  in  the  Indian  Bureau  in  Washington ;  it  will  be  read 
by  the  Hon.  Darwin  R.  James,  President  of  the  Board  of  Indian 
Commissioners. 

The  following  "  resume  of  the  year's  work"  of  the  Indian  De- 
partment, prepared  by  Miss  Emily  S.  Cook,  was  read. 

Finance. — The  appropriations  for  the  Indian  service  for  the  last 
fiscal  year,  including  deficiencies,  aggregated  $9,172,173.  For  the 
current  year  it  is  $8,521,307,  a  decrease  of  $650,000.  Forty  per 
cent  of  the  appropriation  is  devoted  to  the  support  of  Indian  schools. 

Education. — The  257  Government  Indian  schools  have  enrolled 
24,357  pupils,  and  have  secured  an  average  attendance  of  over  85 
per  cent.  As  compared  with  last  year  there  is  a  slight  decrease  in 
the  enrollment,  which  is  overbalanced  by  the  increase  in  average 
attendance.  Ninety-one  schools  are  boarding  schools  on  reserva- 
tions, and  140  are  day  schools.  The  remainder  are  the  26  non-res- 
ervation schools,  whose  capacity,  7,950,  is  so  out  of  proportion  to 
the  combined  capacity  of  the  other  schools  that  it  is  hard  to  keep 
them  filled  with  the  right  sort  of  pupil  material ;  that  is,  the  excep- 
tional ones  who  have  had  preliminary  training  in  the  home  schools 
and  have  shown  such  soundness  of  physique  and  brightness  of  mind 
as  to  justify  giving  them  the  prolonged  and  expensive  schooling 
which  the  non-reservation  schools  afford.  Too  often  the  $1,000 
education  is  given  to  the  one  who,  mentally  or  physically,  is  only 
a  $10  youth. 

These  figures  do  not  include  44  boarding  and  four  day  schools 
conducted  and  supported  by  religious  societies  and  attended  by 
3,789  pupils;  nor  101  Indian  pupils  at  Hampton;  nor  the  Indian 
schools  in  the  State  of  New  York,  which  enroll  about  700  pupils. 

In  detail  the  school  statistics  for  the  year  are  as  follows  : — 

Pupils 
enrolled. 

Government  schools 24»357 

26  non-reservation  boarding          ....        8,651 
91  reservation  boarding 11,209 

H°  day 4»497 

Mission  schools 3*789 

44  boarding 3,484 

4^ 3°5 

Hampton 101 

12  public  schools 164 

Total 28,411 
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The  superintendents  and  employees  in  the  schools  numbered 
2,282,  of  whom  nearly  one  fourth  were  new  appointees  during  the 
past  year.  Twenty-one  per  cent  of  the  school  employees  are 
Indians. 

The  outing  system  is  spreading,  and  is  reported  by  eight  schools 
as  successful,  the  number  of  pupils  placed  out  in  families  varying 
from  eight  at  Flandreau  to  617  at  Carlisle,  1,287  *n  a^* 

In  addition  to  the  general  Indian  Institute  held  at  Boston  in  con- 
nection with  the  N.  E.  A.,  which  was  of  unusual  interest,  local 
institutes  have  been  held  at  nine  Indian  reservations  or  schools.  In 
this  way  the  large  majority  of  the  educational  force  of  the  Indian 
service  has  had  an  opportunity  to  gain  the  new  ideas  and  revived 
enthusiasm  which  come  from  acquaintance  and  conference  with 
others  engaged  in  the  same  line  of  work. 

The  schools  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  are  not  included  in  the 
figures  given.  The  gain  in  the  Cherokee,  Creek,  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  schools  since  they  came  under  Government  supervision 
continues  both  as  to  increased  attendance,  reduced  expenditures  and 
improved  methods.  Government  school  officials  have  gained  the 
good  will  of  the  people,  and  summer  normal  schools  have  raised 
the  standards  and  been  well  attended.  In  the  four  tribes  are  374 
district  day  schools  and  33  boarding  schools,  academies,  etc.,  whose 
total  enrollment  was  13,935,  with  an  average  attendance  of  over  67 
per  cent.  These  figures  do  not  include  the  Seminoles,  whose 
schools  are  under  their  own  exclusive  jurisdiction,  nor  the  18  inval- 
uable schools  conducted  by  religious  societies,  with  an  enrollment 
of  1,800  pupils.  Comparatively  few  of  the  white  children  in  the 
Indian  Territory  have  access  to  public  schools,  and  the  freedmen  in 
the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  are  also  growing  up  in  illit- 
eracy,— a  quicksand  foundation  for  statehood. 

Indians  Placed  under  School  Superintendence? . — Last  year 
twenty-one  agencies  were  reported  as  having  been  abolished  and 
the  Indians  placed  under  bonded  school  superintendents.  Thirteen 
more  agencies  have  thus  changed  hands,  or  rather  heads,  during  the 
past  year.     They  are  : — 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho,  Oklahoma.  Navaho,  Arizona. 

Fort  Apache,  Arizona.  Pima,  Arizona. 

Fort  Peck,  Montana.  Ponca,  Oklahoma. 

Klamath,  Oregon.  Potawatomi,  Kansas. 

Mission,  California.  Sac  and  Fox,  Oklahoma. 

Omaha  and  Winnebago,  Nebraska.  Sisseton,  South  Dakota. 
Southern  Ute,  Colorado. 

In  the  first  seven,  however,  the  agent  himself  was  made  the 
bonded  school  superintendent,  and  was  thus  brought  within  the 
classified  service.  Several  agencies  covering  large  areas  or  several 
tribes  have  been  divided  between  two  or  even  three  superintendents 
in  order  to  bring  the  Indians  within  closer  range  of  the  fire  of  civ- 
ilization. Only  twenty-seven  commissioned  and  politically  ap- 
pointed agents  are  left  in  the  service,  the  Indians  of  the  other 
agencies  being  distributed  among  fifty-two  bonded  school  super- 
intendents who  are  under  civil  service. 
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Allotments  and  Patents. — During  the  year  4,687  patents  have 
been  issued  to  Indians,  1,190  allotments  have  been  approved,  and 
about  900  more  allotments  have  been  made  which  have  not  yet 
been  acted  upon.  Allotments  are  in  progress  on  the  Cheyenne 
River,  Crow  and  Shoshoni  Reservations. 

Sixteen  landless  Indian  families  have  been  settled  upon  an  80- 
acre  tract  in  what  was  formerly  Camp  Independence  Reservation, 
California.     They  are  clustered  about  a  day  school. 

Sales  of  Indian  Lands. — Since  the  fourth  of  last  March  inherited 
Indian  lands  have  been  sold  to  the  extent  of  44,494  acres  at  an 
average  price  of  $17.01  per  acre,  aggregating  over  three  quarters  of 
a  million  dollars.  That  was  the  date  upon  which  the  amended 
rules  went  into  effect  which  required  that  inherited  lands  should  be 
sold  only  upon  sealed  bids  and  after  ninety  days  advertising.  These 
rates  were  from  ten  to  fifty  per  cent  higher  than  were  secured  for 
lands  offered  under  the  original  rules;  but  under  those  rules  no 
deeds  were  ever  approved.  Of  course  the  parvenu  rich  Indian  be- 
comes immediately  a  quarry  for  swindlers,  and  it  is  suggested  that, 
as  a  means  of  protecting  him,  the  sales  be  made  on  time,  payments 
to  be  made  annually  for  ten  or  fifteen  years,  deed  to  be  withheld 
until  final  payment, and  evidence  of  indebtedness  to  be  non-negotiable. 
This  would  cut  off  Speculators  and  encourage  home  seekers,  and 
would  postpone  the  Indian's  day  of  impoverishment.  As  a  rule 
the  legal  heirs  to  the  lands  sold  have  been  ascertained  without 
difficulty,  and  little  litigation  has  grown  out  of  the  distribution  of  the 
property. 

Nine  small  bands  of  Indians  in  Indian  Territory,  Oklahoma, 
Michigan,  and  Wisconsin,  certain  of  whose  lands  are  alienable,  have 
sold  portions  aggregating  24,901  acres  at  an  average  price  of  $7.32 
per  acre. 

Last  March  all  restriction  was  by  law  removed  from  the  sale  of 
Puyallup  lands  in  Washington,  and  in  consequence  the  Indians  are 
rapidly  parting  with  their  lands  at  inadequate  rates — the  victims  of 
sharpers. 

Irrigation. — Last  year's  $150,000  appropriation  for  irrigation 
was  made  a  blessing  to  the  Crow,  Southern  Ute,  Pueblo,  Walker 
River,  Western  Shoshoni,  San  Carlos,  Pima,  Navaho,  Klamath, 
and  Mission  Indians,  especially  the  latter,  for  whom  thirty-five 
artesian  wells  were  developed  in  the  desert  reservations  of  Torres 
and  Cabazon. 

Warner's  Ranch  Indians. — The  Warner's  Ranch  Mission 
Indians  have  been  finally  moved  to  their  new  home  at  Pala.  A 
tract  of  3,353  acres  was  purchased  for  $46,280,  and  several  adjacent 
sections  of  unoccupied  public  lands  have  been  temporarily  reserved 
until  it  can  be  ascertained  what,  if  any,  of  them  can  advantageously 
be  added  to  the  purchased  lands.  An  irrigating  ditch  is  under  way, 
farming  implements  have  been  provided,  and  some  ready-made 
houses  have  been  shipped.  Unfortunately  it  has  been  necessary  to 
issue  some  rations.     These  and  other  Mission  Indians  in  that  part 
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of  California  have  been  detached  from  the  Mission  Agency  and 
placed  under  a  bonded  school  superintendent  who  is  located  at  Pala. 

Northern  Cheyenne  in  Montana. — The  last  settler  within  the 
Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation  has  entered  into  an  agreement  for 
the  sale  of  his  land,  and  improvements  and  deeds  will  soon  be 
passed  and  payment  made,  and  the  Northern  Cheyenne  will  have 
a  fair  field  on  which  to  cultivate  civilization. 

jFive  Civilized  Tribes. — The  revenues  from  coal,  asphalt, 
timber,  stone,  hay,  pasture  and  cattle  tax,  payments  on  town 
lots,  etc.,  collected  by  the  Government  for  the  benefit  of  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes  during  the  past  year  aggregated  $970,623.  Of  this, 
one  third  was  from  sale  of  town  lots  and  one  fourth  from  coal 
mined  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  under  124  leases. 
Nearly  half  a  million  acres  of  coal  lands  have  been  segregated  in 
those  nations  to  be  sold  at  public  auction  prior  to  September,  1905. 

Creek  allotments  are  practically  completed,  and  allotments  among 
the  Cherokees,  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  are  progressing ;  and 
another  nine  months  will  doubtless  see  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  these  tribes  in  possession  of  title  to  their  respective  shares  of 
tribal  lands.  Creek  allottees  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Depart- 
ment, sell  all  their  lands  except  the  forty  acres  homestead,  which  is 
inalienable  and  non-taxable  for  twenty-one  years.  The  Creeks 
began  to  dispose  of  their  lands  at  much  less  than  their  value ;  but 
by  recent  regulations  the  sales  are  to  be  made  on  sealed  bids  to  the 
highest  bidder  after  sixty  days  advertisement,  and  conveyances  made 
under  previous  regulations  have  been  disapproved  by  the  Interior 
Department.  Meantime  the  lands  are  to  be  appraised,  and  no  bids 
under  the  appraised  value  (which  will  not  be  published)  will  be 
accepted. 

Railroads  Across  Indian  Lands. — As  the  act  of  February  28, 
1902,  in  regard  to  railroads  in  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  goes 
into  operation,  it  becomes  apparent  that  by  its  terms  the  Interior 
Department  is  deprived  of  any  jurisdiction  in  those  territories  over 
the  acquirement  by  railroads  of  Indian  lands  through  which  the 
roads  pass.  The  necessity  for  taking  lands  at  all  is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  railroads  themselves,  and  they  may  make  their  own 
terms  with  the  Indians,  both  as  to  the  amount  to  be  used  and  the 
price.  If  the  Indian  rejects  the  "amicable  settlement"  proposed  to 
him,  the  railroad  may  have  referees  of  its  own  selection  appointed 
by  the  court,  from  whose  award  any  appeal  must  be  taken  within 
ten  days.  Thus  by  private  barter  a  railroad  may  acquire  any  Indian 
land,  homestead  or  other,  and  under  this  act  the  railroad  obtains  it 
in  fee  without  reversion  if  the  railroad  is  discontinued. 

Exhibition  of  Indians. — All  requests  to  be  allowed  to  take  In- 
dians from  their  reservations  for  exhibition  purposes  have  been 
refused,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  annual  festival  at  Denver, 
Col.,  all  requests  that  Indians  be  allowed  to  participate  in  county 
or  State  fairs  and  festivals  have  also  been  refused. 

Last  summer  four  cases  were  reported  of  Indians  (41   in  all) 
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who  had  been  enticed  away  from  home  by  so-called  Wild  West 
shows,  and  left  stranded  in  Coney  Island,  St.  Louis  and  Janesville, 
Wis. 

An  item  of  some  general  interest  in  the  Commissioner's  report  is 
a  statement  as  to  the  number  of  treaties  and  agreements  which 
have  been  concluded  with  Indian  tribes.  The  United  States  Stat- 
utes  contain  370  treaties  and  74  agreements  negotiated  from  1778 
to  1902.  Two  other  treaties  were  made,  which,  though  not  for- 
mally promulgated,  were  nevertheless  carried  into  effect.  Hardly 
a  year  of  our  national  life  has  passed  without  some  formal  negotia- 
tion by  the  Government  with  Indians ;  but  nearly  half  the  whole 
number  of  treaties  were  made  in  the  years  1815^  l8i6,  1818,  1825, 
1832,  1836  and  1837,  1854  and  1855  an(*  ^65,  the  number  in  each 
year  varying  from  10  to  20.  Only  one  has  ever  been  abrogated  by 
the  Government — the  treaty  with  the  Minnesota  Sioux  after  the 
massacre  of  1862. 

Mr.  C.  Rumsey,  of    Riverside,  Cal.,  was  invited   to  speak  on 
I  basketry.^  Many  baskets  were  on  exhibition  during  the  address. 

Mr.  Rumsey. — It  seemed  rather  singular  to  me  yesterday  to  find 
in  this  assemblage,  which  is  devoted  to  the  interest  of  down-trodden 
people,  that  when  most  severe  references  were  made  to  ethnologists 
and  archaeologists  there  was  no  voice  raised  in  their  defense.  I 
am  an  amateur  ethnologist  and  archaeologist,  -and  am  brought 
before  you  to-day  as  a  horrible  example.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  these  gentlemen  who  have  been  so  patient  with  the  North 
American  Indian  might  have  had  some  hope  of  an  ethnologist.  As 
for  the  individual  called  an  ethnologist  who  is  said  to  have  done 
this  act  on  the  reservation,  I  can  say  for  myself  that  he  represents 
ethnology  in  its  very  lowest  form.  I  think  a  true  ethnologist  would 
just  as  soon  go  to  Mr.  Smiley*  s  stable,  borrow  a  golf  club,  and  go 
down  among  his  cows  and  have  a  buffalo  hunt  in  the  interest  of 
ethnology,  as  to  do  what  this  person  is  said  to  have  done.  I  hope 
it  can  be  disproved. 

I  first  became  interested  in  Indians  through  ethnology.  This 
industry  of  basketry  appealed  to  my  sense  of  beauty,  and  I  began 
to  purchase  a  few  of  them  with  that  in  mind.  The  study  of  this 
industry  from  my  love  of  ethnology  soon  began  to  assume  a  differ- 
ent form.  I  began  to  find  that  it  meant  something  more  than  an 
article  to  pick  apples  in,  or  carry  groceries  in, — which  is  the  gen- 
eral idea  of  a  basket  which  we  have.  There  is  no  one  thing  in 
the  ordinary  life  of  an  Indian  which  touched  his  life  in  so  many 
points  as  what  we  call  basketry,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  I 
speak  of  course  of  the  basket-making  tribes;  among  the  pottery- 
making  tribes  that  is  not  so,  but  certain  tribes  were  so  situated  that 
all  their  utensils  were  composed  of  basketry;  they  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  pottery. 

The  Indian  woman  making  meal  of  the  seeds  of  weeds  for  food 
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would  go  into  the  plains  or  mountains  with  a  basket  which  she  held 
under  the  weed  when  the  seeds  were  ripe.  With  another  article 
made  of  basketry  she  picked  the  seeds,  poured  them  into  a  burden 
basket,  carried  them  to  her  home,  placed  them  in  a  storage  basket, 
ground  the  seeds  afterward  in  a  stone  mill,  poured  the  meal  into 
another  basket,  sifting  it  over  the  edge  and  retaining  the  bran, 
cooked  it  in  a  basket  by  heating  stones  red  hot  which  were  placed 
in  the  water  until  it  was  boiling,  and  when  it  was  done  she  poured 
the  mush  into  a  bowl  of  basketry  from  which  it  was  eaten.  So 
there  were  seven  or  eight  different  forms  of  basketry  used  in  pre- 
paring the  necessary  food  of  a  basket- making  tribe. 

You  can  realize  how  vanishing  this  industry  must  be.  Do  you 
think  that  a  woman  will  any  longer  among  the  Indians  spend  two 
months  to  make  a  cooking  pot?  She  buys  a  tin  pan  or  granite  ware 
vessel  for  a  small  sum,  and  basketry  in  that  form  dies  out  in  that 
tribe.  They  are  becoming  more  and  more  scarce,  and  will  even- 
tually, I  think,  be  found  only  in  museums. 

There  is  a  book  now  being  prepared  by  Dr.  Otis  Mason,  of 
Washington,  who  is  the  patron  saint  of  basket  lovers.  He  has 
given  probably  the  better  part  of  twenty  years  to  the  consideration 
of  this  subject  which  may  appear  very  trivial  to  many,  but  which 
is  so  much  a  part  of  the  life  of  the  Indian  that  it  is  of  exceeding 
interest  to  ethnology.  Dr.  Mason  has  now  in  preparation  the  book 
which  is  the  crowning  effort  of  his  life,  the  proof  sheets  of  which 
I  saw  a  few  days  ago.  I  said  to  him,  "  Did  you  ever  think  how 
many  points  in  the  life  of  an  Indian  a  basket  touched?"  "Oh, 
yes,"  he  said,  and  he  showed  me  a  page  and  a  half  of  that  book 
in  double  column  instancing  the  uses  to  which  basketry  was  placed 
among  the  Indians.  Their  infants  were  placed  in  baskets  soon  after 
birth,  and  their  ceremonials  were  dependent  upon  basketry.  I  have 
a  specimen  of  a  so-called  wedding  basket  of  the  Navahoes, — a  cere- 
monial basket, — and  one  of  a  kind  of  basketry  which  is  as  sacred 
to  the  Navaho  shaman  (medicine  man)  as  the  communion  service 
is  to  us.  It  is  used  only,  I  believe,  for  ceremonial  purposes ;  the 
sacred  meal  is  ground  in  a  sacred  mortar,  made  into  a  sacred  cake, 
and  placed  in  a  particular  form  upon  this  basket,  and  upon  another 
which  seemed  to  have  four  St.  Andrew's  crosses  at  different  points. 
This  basket  was  said  to  have  been  always  presented  by  the  shaman 
to  the  bride.  It  always  has  a  broken  line  in  the  decoration,  which 
is  called  sometimes  the  way  of  life  or  the  path  of  life.  But  I  do 
not  think  anyone  has  ever  got  at  the  true  significance  of  it,  because 
an  Indian  rarely  divulges  anything  connected  with  his  faith.  It 
was  supposed  by  ethnologists  that  this  was  simply  a  line  which 
enabled  the  shaman  to  orient  the  basket  as  he  held  it,  placing  the 
basket  to  the  east. 

There  has  recently"  been  discovered  a  tribe  whose  life  antedates 
the  cliff  dwellers,  and  who  were  basket  makers,  carrying  basketry 
back  to  a  period  which  no  man  can  measure.  Among  those 
people  the  Indians  were  buried  and  covered  with  these  baskets, 
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some  of  them  very  large,  with  beautifully  woven  patterns  and 
designs. 

It  is  claimed  by  basket  lovers  that  basketry  antedated  pottery, 
and  that  pottery  was  evolved  from  that.  When  basket  making 
comes  to  be  only  the  catering  to  a  tourist  taste  it  will  cease  to  exist. 
As  a  part  of  the  life  of  the  people  necessary  to  their  existence  it 
has  had  a  very  long  survival. 

All  ethnologists  claim  that  every  design  upon  an  Indian  basket 
has  some  meaning ;  that  all  of  these  designs  are  intended  to  repre- 
sent something.  This  is  no  doubt  true  in  part,  but  I,  with  pre- 
sumption no  doubt,  but  with  a  sort  of  instinctive  feeling,  claim  that 
an  Indian  who  could  make  a  basket  as  beautiful  as  some  of  these 
had  the  taste  to  make  that  basket  simply  from  the  love  of  the  beau- 
tiful, and  not  chiefly  because  it  represented  anything. 

Were  these  beautiful  baskets  made  by  the  leisure  class  among  the 
Indians,  the  dilettant?  They  were  made  by  the  busiest  person  in 
the  whole  tribe ;  the  slave  and  the  drudge  of  the  tribe  made  these 
things  for  use,  and  then  made  them  beautiful.  They  show  the  mar- 
velous skill  and  patience  and  idea  of  beauty  of  these  people. 

Mrs.  Alfred  R.  Page  was  invited  to  speak  on  the  work  of  the 
Mohonk  Lodge,  at  Colony,  Okla. 

Mrs.  Page. — I  feel,  dear  friends,  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  put  into  a  few  minutes  the  faithful  and  constant  work  that  has 
gone  on  during  the  year  of  1903.  Beginning  with  October,  1902, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roe  were  absent  from  the  Lodge  and  from  the  work 
nine  months,  and  necessarily  many  of  the  enterprises  that  they  had 
proposed  had  to  be  left  until  their  return ;  nevertheless  the  home 
department  and  the  industrial  department  went  forward.  Mr.  Kin- 
caide,  who  was  sent  by  the  Government,  had  charge  of  the  indus- 
trial work.  Miss  Jackson,  who  is  the  Lodge  matron,  went  in  and 
out  and  did  faithful  work.  The  quilting  frames  were  often  laid 
out  upon  the  floors,  and  you  would  see  from  time  to  time  the  wash 
tubs  being  taken  down  to  the  camp  for  washing  that  could  not  be 
brought  up  to  the  Lodge.  The  sick  were  cared  for  by  our  Lodge 
matron,  food  being  sent  down  to  them  from  the  parsonage,  and 
Miss  Johnson  would  go  in  and  out  among  the  tepees  taking  care  of 
the  people  there.  This  Lodge  was  a  direct  outcome  of  this  Mo- 
honk Conference.  In  1898  the  money  was  given  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Roe,  and  the  house  was  placed  half  way  between  our  church  and 
the  parsonage.  The  Lodge  brings  the  Indians  there,  and  the 
church  and  the  mission  influence  them.  It  is  a  work  that  has 
grown  during  the  last  three  years  out  of  all  of  our  anticipations. 
Last  year,  as  I  told  you,  we  raised  about  $1,500;  this  year  our 
assets  are  between  $3,000  and  $4,000.  You  can  see  the  great  gain 
that  has  been  made,  and  the  gain  has  fully  equaled  the  amount 
that  was  raised  last  year. 

Our  work  is  among  the  Cheyennes  and  the  Arapahoes  entirely. 
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This  last  spring  we  had  a  storm,  similar  to  the  one  I  told  you  about 
a  year  ago.  Every  tepee  in  the  entire  camp  was  almost  riddled  by 
the  wind,  and  the  Lodge  furnished  a  place  of  refuge  for  them.  The 
church  was  also  thrown  open,  and  the  whole  tribe  was  cared  for 
until  they  could  construct  their  camp  anew.  We  propose  this  year 
a  new  department.  Many  Indians  are  suffering  with  their  eyes, 
and  Mr.  Roe  has  sent  for  an  oculist  from  Chicago.  We  hope 
many  of  the  Indians  will  have  their  sight  restored  to  them,  and  that 
others  will  be  prevented  from  going  blind. 

This  last  summer  we  had  a  gathering  of  the  women,  coming  in 
just  for  the  afternoon,  bringing  their  children  and  going  over  the 
work  of  the  year.  It  would  have  been  a  very  sweet  sight  if  you 
could  have  seen  them  sitting  around  that  room.  We  had  no  inter- 
preter, so  that  we  had  to  depend  upon  the  sign  language.  The 
women  were  very  shy  about  interpreting,  and  we  had  to  send  out 
in  the  camp  for  a  girl  to  come  and  interpret,  and  meanwhile  Mr. 
Roe  went  on  with  the  sign  language.  He  held  up  before  them  a 
piece  of  the  work  that  was  done  three  years  ago,  and  showed  how 
crooked  it  was;  and  then  he  held  up  a  beautiful,  even  piece  of 
work  just  done,  and  showed  the  improvement;  and  then  he 
showed  them  how  at  first  we  had  to  urge  them  to  come  in,  but 
now  they  came  in  of  their  own  accord,  and  we  have  more  work 
than  we  can  do.  And  whereas  before  we  had  to  say  to  the  women, 
"Wait,  wait !"  now  to-day  it  is  all  push  and  hurry  because  we  can- 
not fill  the  orders  sent  to  us. 

I  feel  that  this  work  comes  as  an  industrial  work,  and  also  a  mis- 
sion work.  The  outgrowth  of  the  industrial  work  is  one  that  not 
only  helps  them  industrially,  raising  them  so  that  they  can  support 
themselves  and  tide  themselves  over  until  the  men  can  take  hold  of 
their  allotments,  but  it  is  also  bringing  them  into  close  touch  with 
our  missions. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Smiley  an  additional  building  has 
gone  up  at  the  end  of  the  Lodge,  and  this  furnishes  us  a  room 
where  we  can  attend  to  the  sick.  They  are  very  superstitious,  and 
feel  that  if  an  Indian  dies  in  the  tepee  it  is  haunted  by  the  spirit, 
but  now  we  keep  them  in  the  new  room  if  necessary  until  they  pass 
away.  Miss  Johnson  is  not  only  a  trained  nurse  but  she  is  a  cook, 
and  she  asks  the  women  to  bring  their  food  material  and  teaches 
them  to  cook  a  sensible,  wholesome  meal  for  their  families.  Then 
again  we  want  them  to  quilt  their  comforters,  and  that  means  that 
we  must  have  additional  space  now  being  used  by  our  industrial 
department. 

About  Geronimo. — I  had  a  long  talk  with  that  terrible  man  just 
about  three  weeks  ago,  and  I  find  him  very  different  from  what  I 
had  anticipated.  Possibly  it  may  be  the  result  of  his  conversion, 
which  we  believe  to  be  genuine,  which  took  place  this  spring.  A 
year  ago  at  our  regular  Apache  gathering  he  came  forward,  and 
standing  and  raising  his  finger  impressively  he  turned  and  spoke  to 
his  people  very  rapidly  in  Apache.     The  interpreter  said  that  he 
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told  the  people  that  what  Professor  Berwin  had  told  them  was  true ; 
that  it  was  time  to  try  to  catch  the  upgoing  road*  He  asked  to  be 
taken  into  the  church,  but  we  hesitated  to  take  him,  knowing  his 
past  life.  This  year  he  came  again ;  he  said  he  wanted  to  change, 
and  he  wanted  to  devote  what  few  remaining  years  there  were  left 
to  a  better  life.  And  so  we  took  him.  I  saw  him  in  his  own 
home,  and  we  had  a  long  talk.  I  told  him  all  the  white  men  were 
looking  at  him  and  watching  him,  and  if  he  should  fall  he  would 
take  with  him  a  large  part  of  our  faith  in  what  the  Indians  could 
do  and  could  become.  He  said  that  he  knew  it,  and  that  he  was 
trying  very  hard.  And  he  has  remained  firm  ever  since  his  con- 
version. He  has  not  gambled,  he  has  not  taken  part  in  any  of 
those  strange  Indian  worships  that  they  have  there,  and  he  has  been 
regular  in  his  attendance  at  the  mission. 

A  great  many  of  our  Comanches  came  in,  over  seventy  of  them 
in  one  day,  and  all  along  the  line  of  Indian  work  there  is  a  great 
change.  They  realize  that  the  old  life  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  and 
that  if  they  want  to  remain  firm  in  their  civilization  they  have  got 
to  have  something  outside  of  themselves  to  keep  them  so. 

.  Mr.  Smiley. — Mr.  Roe  has  sent  an  official  report  of  the  work 
done  at  Mohonk  Lodge  of  which  Mrs.  Page  has  spoken.  I  do  not 
propose  to  read  it,  but  I  want  to  say  that  this  industry  is,  I  think, 
exceedingly  interesting.  The  cash  sales  for  the  year  ending  October 
i,  1903,  were  $5,200,  and  are  rapidly  increasing,  Those  Indian 
men  and  women  have  something  to  do  by  which  they  can  earn 
money  in  steady  employment  the  year  round.  They  have  a  build- 
ing provided  by  the  guests  of  this  house  for  which  $1,500  was  con- 
tributed here  several  years*  ago,  and  I  recently  sent  $500  which 
was  raised  for  another  purpose — for  a  pottery  which  was  unsuc- 
cessful. And  they  are  accomplishing  something.  Here  is  Mrs. 
Greatnose  getting  $107.95  for  her  work,  and  Little  Woman  $98.50 ; 
that  tells  the  story.  I  bought  $300  worth  of  their  goods,  and  we 
have  been  selling  them  to  our  guests,  and  beautiful  things  they 
are — moccasins  and  belts  and  all  sorts  of  things,  and  they  cannot 
begin  to  supply  the  demand. 

Miss  Sibyl  Carter  was  asked  to  speak. 

Miss  Sibyl  Carter. — Last  night  when  the  good  brethren  were 
speaking  about  the  Indians  I  thought  of  five  hundred  brown-visaged 
women  scattered  around  over  the  great  West,  whom  I  know  so 
well  and  know  that  they  are  working. 

I  have  now  cottage  industries  at  ten  different  points  in  the  United 
States,  and  I  have  altogether  in  the  neighborhood  of  five  hundred 
and  fifty  Indian  women  making  this  beautiful  lace.  In  the  past 
twelve  years  since  I  began  we  have  gained  recognition  unexpectedly 
to  myself  certainly,  and  I  think  equally  so  to  the  Indians,  in  the 
shape  of  a  gold  medal  at  the  Paris  Exposition  and  also  a  gold  medal 
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at  the  Buffalo  Exposition.  Now  that  shows  that  they  can  work. 
And  I  was  extremely  pleased  when  I  was  in  Europe  this  spring, 
going  round  among  the  Italian  lace  villages,  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  start  another  lace  school  there  in  an  old  Waldensian  village,  and 
one  of  my  teachers  who  was  with  me  said,  u  Why,  they  learn 
almost  as  fast  as  the  Indians ! "  I  thought,  in  the  country  that  is 
called  the  home  of  lace-making,  that  was  a  very  great  compliment 
to  our  Indian  people. 

I  have  just  come  from  the  reservations  in  Minnesota  and  South 
Dakota.  I  noticed  one  or  two  things  where  the  Indians  were  trying 
to  be  like  the  white  people.  One  thing  was  pathetic :  the  only 
child  of  an  industrious  couple  had  died,  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
funeral  we  were  much  surprised  to  see  the  funeral  team  come  from 
the  white  village  near  by.  Usually  the  Indians  carry  the  dead 
body  to  the  church.  We  said  to  the  man,  u  What  did  you  send  for 
that  for  ?  M  "  Oh,"  he  said,  "  this  little  girl  was  a  dear  little  girl ; 
Miss  Carter  always  called  her  Cola."  When  I  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  her  this  little  child  was  very  much  afraid  of  a  white 
lady,  and  I  said  to  her  mother,  "Tell  her  I  am  a  friend;  I  am 
Cola."  She  came  to  me  at  once,  and  after  that  the  little  child  was 
called  "  Miss  Carter's  friend."  He  said,  "About  a  month  ago  I 
saw  them  carrying  a  white  girl  in  this  way,  and  we  are  trying  to 
be  like  white  people,  so  I  sold  my  only  horse  that  I  might  have 
that  wagon  and  have  her  buried  like  a  white  child." 

There  was  a  very  pretty  thing  done  at  this  time.  The  mother 
sent  for  all  the  little  children  in  the  village,  and  had  them  gathered 
together.  Her  little  girl  had  been  sick  a  long  time,  and  there  had 
been  a  good  many  toys  given  her,  and  she  had  always  kept  them. 
So  the  ^mother  gathered  the  little  children  round,  and  smiling, 
though  the  tears  were  running  down  her  cheeks,  she  said:  "  My 
little  girl  was  good ;  I  give  you  her  playthings.  All  you  little  girls 
be  good  like  my  little  girl,  and  then  Jesus  he  love  you,  and  you  go 
and  live  with  him." 

I  am  encouraged  because  I  see  improvement  wherever  my  indus- 
tries are ;  in  all  of  our  places  they  seem  to  be  neater  and  cleaner. 
I  think  one  of  the  strongest  recommendations  for  the  lace  that  I 
showed  the  ladies  this  morning  is  its  beautiful  purity ;  many  of  the 
pieces  it  takes  more  than  a  month  to  make,  and  yet  they  have  kept 
them  beautifully  white  and  clean. 

There  used  to  be  an  Indian  encampment  just  opposite  St.  Paul, 
at  the  village  of  Mendota,  and  when  I  first  went  to  Minnesota 
there  were  twenty  families  there.  Now  there  are  but  two  women 
left ;  all  the  others  have  moved  to  Birch  Coulie  because  they  could 
get  work. 

Another  interesting  thing  to  me  occurred  last  August.  I  was  in 
the  town  of  Plymouth,  England,  waiting  for  my  steamer  to  sail.  I 
was  walking  round  seeing  the  town,  and  I  suddenly  turned  a  corner 
and  ran  into  one  of  our  Indians.  He  knew  me  at  once  and  went 
and  told  his  friends.     They  had  been  left  in  England  by  a  Wild 
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West  Show,  and  they  were  actually  every  one  of  them  in  good 
business  in  Plymouth.  They  were  just  as  glad  to  see  me  as  if  I 
had  been  one  of  their  sisters,  and  they  followed  me  round  the 
streets  much  to  the  amusement  of  the  people. 

I  leave  to  the  men  of  America  the  consideration  of  political  ques- 
tions ;  but  I  do  wish  you  would  start  up  more  industries.  I  believe 
in  them.  I  am  so  sorry  the  pottery  failed.  If  somebody  would 
just  take  hold  of  that  and  help  those  people  in  that  way,  nobody 
would  be  gladder  than  I. 

I  have  a  school  in  Honolulu,  and  I  have  sent  off  two  teachers 
there.     I  taught  them  in  my  own  home  how  to  make  the  lace. 

There  is  a  Mo  honk  gold  medal,  too.  When  they  award  you  a 
medal  in  one  of  these  great  fairs  you  have  to  pay  for  it.  I  did  not 
know  this  until  I  got  into  the  business.  When  the  medal  was 
awarded  at  Paris  the  friends  who  helped  me  said,  "  Of  course,  we 
will  have  the  gold  medal  I  "  and  they  paid  for  it.  When  the  medal 
was  awarded  at  Buffalo  the  charge  was  $175.  Mr.  Smiley  said, 
"  You  must  have  it."  I  said,  u  I  cannot  get  it  without  $175."  So 
he  had  a  meeting  right  in  this  room,  and  the  first  thing  I  knew  I 
had  the  gold  medal. 

Mr.  Smiley. — The  one  given  at  Buffalo  was  the  highest  prize 
given  lace  in  the  world,  and  the  prize  medal  at  Paris  was  the  second 
prize  against  the  world. 

Miss  Marie  E.  Ives. — As  the  editor  of  the  Indian's  Friend  I 
am  in  a  watch  tower  looking  over  the  field,  and  can  perhaps  help 
the  work  in  that  way.  During  the  last  year  I  have  had  a  little  prac- 
tical interest  in  the  Indian  industries.  The  missionaries  asked  if  I 
could  not  sell  things  for  them,  and  I  said,  u  Send  on  the  things." 
I  was  in  New  York  at  the  time,  and  the  first  work  that  came  was 
bead  work  from  Mohonk  Lodge,  which  sold  very  rapidly.  By  hav- 
ing the  bead  work,  people  came  who  would  not  come  to  a  mission- 
ary meeting,  and  I  also  sold  my  paper.  I  sold  bead  work  and 
baskets  until  I  really  became  quite  a  business  woman  for  the  In- 
dians. What  beautiful  things  they  make!  I  do  not  know  but  I 
shall  open  up  these  little  places  wherever  I  can  get  people  to  take 
the  Indian  industries  and  take  The  Indian  s  Friend.  Aside  from 
the  beauty  of  the  work,  if  we  are  helping  even  one  Indian  woman 
to  earn  a  living  it  certainly  is  worth  doing. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  next  in  order  was  a  paper  pre- 
pared by  Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher,  to  be  read  by  Mrs.  Barrows. 
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THE   PREPARATION   OF   THE   INDIANS   FOR 
CITIZENSHIP. 

BY   ALICE    C.  FLETCHER. 

The  Indians  hardly  exceed  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  and 
of  these,  excluding  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  in  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory, about  forty-one  per  cent,  by  virtue  of  the  Severalty  Att  of 
1887,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States.  The  question  arises,  What 
preparation  have  the  Indians  had  for  the  responsibilities  of  citizen- 
ship ? 

History  shows  that  outside  philanthropic  circles  the  Indian  as  a 
man  has  received  little  consideration,  and  that  such  importance  as 
he  has  obtained  in  public  affairs  has  been  due  to  his  landed  posses- 
sions, for  from  the  planting  of  the  first  colony  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
to  the  latest  rush  upon  a  reservation  thrown  open  to  settlement  the 
acquisition  of  Indian  land  has  been  the  object  of  treaties  and  of 
wars.  When  the  Indian's  "right  of  occupancy* *  had  been  pur- 
chased, the  expenditure  of  the  accruing  funds,  both  principal  and 
interest,  has  been  the  charge  of  United  States  officials,  and  the 
management  of  his  remaining  lands  has  devolved  upon  agents.  In 
the  administration  of  the  Indian's  property  the  business  interests 
of  our  race  have  always  been  considered  and  conserved,  while  care 
has  been  exercised  that  the  Indian  himself  should  have  as  little  as 
possible  to  do  with  the  management  of  his  own  property. 

The  reservation  and  the  agency  system  were  makeshifts  devised 
to  meet  pressing  exigencies.  Bad  as  in  some  instances  the  agency 
system  has  proved  it  was  a  great  advance  upon  earlier  methods  of 
dealing  with  an  alien  and  untutored  people.  The  system  is  com- 
plex and  its  official  requirements  onerous.  An  Indian  agent  must 
have  administrative  ability,  business  sagacity  and  untiring  philan- 
thropy ;  in  fact,  a  rarely  gifted  person  is  demanded  for  the  office. 
In  return  for  his  unstinted  services  he  receives  from  $1,000  to 
$2,000  per  annum,  and  must  reside  in  an  isolated  region,  necessi- 
tating a  withdrawal  from  the  delights  and  stimulus  of  society.  That 
so  many  men  have  nobly  filled  this  difficult  office  is  a  far  greater 
wonder  than  that  there  have  been  those  who  have  failed. 

What  has  the  agency  system  taught  the  Indian  of  citizenship,  of 
which  one  of  the  primal  requisites  would  seem  to  be  that  a  man 
shall  understand  something  of  the  laws  under  which  he  lives,  the 
mode  of  their  execution  and  his  responsibility  as  a  part  of  a  co- 
ordinated society? 

The  Indian  has  learned  that  he  and  his  tribe  are  controlled  by  the 
will  of  one  man  for  a  term  of  years,  to  be  followed  by  a  different 
man's  will  for  the  next  term,  and  so  on.  There  has  been  no 
continuity  of  policy;  one  fact  only  persisting, — that  through  all 
terms  one  man  power  has  held  almost  absolute  control  of  life  and 
property  on  a  reservation.  The  Indian  has  also  observed  that  gen- 
erally those  persons  in  the  tribe  who  made  themselves  useful  or 
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pliant  to  the  purposes  of  the  agent  received  benefits  from  him.  As 
a  result,  there  has  grown  up  in  every  tribe  a  set  of  petty  politicians, 
who  form  a  sort  of  agency  ring,  and  these  largely  administer  tribal 
affairs  through  the  interpreters  and  employees,  each  new  agent 
failing,  often  unconsciously,  into  the  groove  of  his  predecessor. 
The  tribe  knew  only  the  agent  or  "Father,"  the  President  or 
"  Great  Father,"  with  sometimes  a  u  Little  Father"  between  these 
two,*who  might  be  either  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs.  Owing  to  ancient  tribal  training  the 
Indian  accepts  these  terms  as  something  more  than  mere  names,  and 
believes  that  they  represent  our  forms  of  government.  The  treaties 
were  made  with  the  "  Great  Father,"  and  if  their  terms  were  not 
carried  out,  then  he,  personally,  was  not  true  to  his  word ;  for  the 
complicated  machinery  attending  all  executive  acts  was  unknown  to 
the  Indian ;  Congress  was  regarded  as  a  council,  but  the  real  power 
was  vested  in  the  "  Great  Father."  The  belief  obtains  with  the 
reservation  Indian  that  a  personal  government  is  the  law  of  the  land, 
and  his  daily  experience  confirms  him  in  it ;  for  on  a  reservation  a 
man  may  do  a  thing,  not  because  the  law  allows,  but  because  the 
agent  consents,  or  a  man  may  not  do  a  thing,  not  because  the  law 
forbids,  but  because  the  agent  prohibits.  To  the  Indian  the  agent 
has  not  stood  as  an  officer  of  the  law,  but  as  a  ruler  by  his  own 
will  or  that  of  the  "  Great  Father." 

An  incident  which  came  under  the  writer's  notice  a  number  of 
years  ago  illustrates  this  view  of  reservation  authority.  A  Christian 
Indian  who  had  had  some  education  had  read  something  of  our 
history,  and  the  precepts  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  dwelt 
in  his  memory.  He  told  his  friends  and  neighbors  that  the  white 
people  were  not  governed  by  an  agent,  but  by  laws,  and  they  be- 
lieved that  all  men  were  born  free  and  were  equal  before  the  law. 
News  of  this  talk  reached  the  agent's  ear  and  he  sent  for  the  Indian, 
obliging  him  to  make  a  forced  journey  of  over  fifty  miles  under  a 
torrid  sun,  and  on  his  arrival  at  the  agency  cast  him  into  jail  with- 
out stating  his  offense,  and  kept  him  in  solitary  confinement.  Upon 
his  release  some  days  later  he  received  a  severe  reproof  from  the 
agent  for  teaching  seditious  doctrine,  which  would  "subvert  his 
authority." 

During  later  years  the  efforts  of  the  Indian  Commissioner  to  mod- 
ify arbitrary  agency  control  have  been  assisted  by  the  better  senti- 
ment of  the  country,  and  valuable  aid  has  been  rendered  by  the 
development  and  influence  of  the  Indian  schools  and  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Indian  Court  of  Offenses.  At  first  the  Indians 
who  were  appointed  as  judges  naturally  knew  little  of  what  consti- 
tutes legal  evidence,  nevertheless  they  generally  meted  out  justice 
to  the  offenders  brought  before  them.  Changes  have  taken  place 
in  the  manner  of  selecting  these  judges,  due  in  good  measure  to  the 
increasing  number  of  young  men  who  have  been  to  school,  particu- 
larly those  who  have  attended  the  training  schools  outside  the  reser- 
vation ;  these,  acting  under  the  stimulus  of  the  allotment  of  lands 
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under  the  Severalty  Act,  with  its  prospective  citizenship,  in  a  tribe 
known  to  the  writer,  secured  the  election  of  one  of  their  number  as 
judge,  and  the  newly  elected  man  at  once  bought  a  copy  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  of  the  State,  determined  to  administer  his  office 
as  though  he  were  indeed  a  justice  of  the  peace.  It  is  almost  need- 
less to  say  that  he  did  good  service  to  his  fellow  judges  and  to  his 
tribe.  The  Indian  Court  of  Offenses  has  done  much  to  counteract 
the  false  teaching  of  arbitrary  agency  control,  and  has  helped  to 
prepare  the  people  for  self-government.  Of  course  among  tribes 
where  citizenship  obtains  the  decisions  of  this  Court  have  now  less 
effect,  as  the  people  are  nominally  subject  to  the  legal  authority  of 
the  State. 

It  may  be  asked,  Are  the  Indians  prepared  for  the  relinquishment 
of  agency  control?  Yes  and  no.  Many  persons  in  the  various 
tribes  of  the  country  are  ready  to  meet  the  change ;  others  are  not 
prepared,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  they  can  ever  become  fitted  for  the 
full  responsibility  of  government,  but  they  should  not  be  allowed  to 
hang  as  a  weight  about  the  necks  of  those  who  are  impatient  to 
advance.  Unfortunately  it  has  been  the  custom  to  hold  up  to  view 
the  weak  and  ignorant  of  a  tribe  to  the  exclusion  of  the  strong  and 
intelligent,  and  to  act  in  the  interest  of  this  lower  class,  as  we  should 
call  a  similar  group  in  our  towns.  The  result  has  been  unfortunate 
both  to  the  progressive  and  to  the  non-progressive  Indian.  Experi- 
ence is  needed  for  growth,  and  experience  is  what  the  Indian  has 
not  been  allowed  to  gain.  He  has  not  been  permitted,  generally 
speaking,  to  spend  his  own  money ;  it  has  been  spent  for  him  by 
officials.  He  has  not  been  permitted  to  make  his  own  bargains ; 
they  also  have  been  made  for  him.  Of  business  affairs  he  knows 
little  or  nothing,  having  never  been  permitted  to  reap  the  fruits  of 
his  own  good  or  poor  judgment.  Agency  shops,  agency  employ- 
ees, agency  issues,  and  the  like,  all  of  them  well-meant  devices  to 
protect  the  ignorant  Indian,  have  left  the  entire  people  without  the 
self-reliance  of  which  they  now  stand  in  so  much  need. 

It  is  easy  to  criticise  the  management  of  Indian  affairs,  but  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  suggest  practical  and  adequate  changes  to  meet  the 
many  and  complicated  difficulties  that  attend  the  saving  of  the 
Indian's  property  and  the  preparation  of  the  Indian  to  maintain  his 
place  beside  his  white  neighbor.  It  is  true  that  Indian  wars  have 
ceased,  but  conflicts  of  a  subtler  and  more  dangerous  character 
beset  the  reservation.  The  Indian  still  possesses  lands  that  the 
white  men  covet,  and  his  funds  offer  temptations  to  greedy  schemers, 
but  while  the  Government  protects  lands  and  funds  these  cannot 
be  squandered.  That  the  Indian  needs  to  feel  the  pressure  of  his 
own  responsibility  there  is  no  gainsaying.  The  time  is  at  hand 
when  he  must  stand  on  his  own  feet  and  rely  upon  them  to  carry 
him  forward.  That  he  will  stumble  and*  fall  there  is  little  doubt, 
but  there  is  also  a  reasonable  hope  that  he  will  gather  himself  up 
again,  for  it  is  only  by  struggle  and  experience  that  a  man  can  fit 
himself  for  the  serious  life  of  self-dependence. 
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The  question  of  the  Indian  resolves  itself  into  the  question  of 
training  the  individual  to  meet  the  responsibilities  of  life,  and  the 
same  methods  we  pursue  to  bring  about  like  results  in  our  own 
communities  are  needed  to  make  the  Indian  intelligent  and  strong, 
able  to  resist  evil  and  to  earn  his  own  livelihood.  The  Govern- 
ment is  most  generous  both  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  its  Indian 
schools,  and  but  little  more  can  be  asked  on  this  line.  The  churches 
have  done  much  in  the  past,  but  the  demand  to-day  is  greater  than 
ever  before  for  unstinted  Christian  work.  For  the  encouragement 
of  all  efforts  in  behalf  of  our  native  population  it  can  be  stated  that 
there  are  now  hundreds  of  young  men  and  women  who  are  holding 
positions  of  responsibility  in  the  many  arts  and  crafts  of  our  country, 
and  these  afford  ample  proof  of  the  capacity  of  the  Indian  to 
become  an  enlightened  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Garrett. — I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  is  the  most 
important  paper  which  has  come  before  this  Conference,  or  will 
come  before  it.  My  opinion  is  that  the  time  has  fully  come  for 
the  abolition  of  the  agent.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  work  among  the  Indians  an  agent  was  necessary, 
but  I  believe  that  now  it  is  the  worst  possible  thing  that  can  exist. 
The  existence  of  the  agencies  is  an  incessant  source  of  scandal  and 
irregularity  at  the  present  time.  The  point  upon  which  the  paper 
lays  stress  is  education  in  the  duties  of  citizenship,  and  placing  the 
Indians  on  their  own  feet,  and  teaching  them  to  be  citizens.  I 
believe  it  would  be  good  for  Congress  to  pass  an  act  declaring  that 
at  some  near  date  the  agency  system  should  cease.  Something  of 
that  sort  I  believe  might  wisely  be  done. 

Hon.  John  J.  Fitzgerald. — I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
one  question.  He  has  made  a  suggestion  as  to  what  Congress 
should  do ;  I  think  he  should  also  suggest  upon  whom  the  duties 
of  the  agency  should  devolve. 

Mr.  Garrett. — I  believe  it  is  not  a  difficult  problem  to  accom- 
plish. It  is  true  there  is  a  great  deal  of  red  tape  about  the  whole 
Indian  question,  but  it  is  not  impossible  to  do  it.  You  have  begun 
now  a  good  work  in  this  direction  by  devolving  the  work  of  the 
agencies  upon  bonded  superintendents  of  schools.  That  is  good, 
because  there  is  less  of  despotism  about  it.  The  agent  who  sent 
for  the  Indian  fifty  miles  through  a  hot  sun,  and  cast  him  into 
prison,  should  be  brought  two  thousand  miles,  or  whatever  it  is  to 
Washington,  and  thrown  into  prison  ten  years.  Just  think  of  it, 
teaching  them  outrageous  despotism  instead  of  the  principles  of 
our  Constitution !     I  wish  he  might  be  punished  in  some  way. 

Mr.  Wood. — I  rise  to  say  one  word  in  response  to  Mr.  Garrett's 
suggestion,  and  that  is  u  Amen."  I  believe  that  the  time  has  come 
for  the  abolition  of  the  reservations.  I  suppose  that  the  man  at  the 
head  of  Indian  affairs  in  this  country  would  say  •*  Amen  "  also.  I 
refer  to  Commissioner  Jones.     I  have  carefully  watched  his  official 
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career,  and  I  feel  sure  that  in  Commissioner  Jones  we  have  a  man 
whose  sole  purpose  in  his  work  is  to  seek  the  highest  welfare  of 
the  Indians.  I  also  believe  that  his  superior  officer,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  is  an  honest,  able  man.  It  is  too  common  to  make 
sweeping  charges  and  wholesale  denunciations  against  those  in 
power  when  we  have  not  been  able  to  have  our  own  way,  or  when 
we  have  known  of  existing  evils  that  they  would  have  corrected  if 
it  had  been  possible  for  them  to  get  the  facts.  The  Indian  Bureau 
is  only  one  of  a  multitude  of  departments  under  the  control  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  it  is  simply  impossible  with  the 
demands  upon  his  time  to  master  all  the  details  of  these  various 
departments.  And  the  facts  in  relation  to  some  wrong  done  the 
Indians  often  come  in  the  shape  of  personal  complaints  against  the 
Secretary  or  Commissioner,  which  do  not  put  them  in  the  very  best 
frame  of  mind  to  consider  them. 

The  reservations  would  soon  be  abolished,  I  think,  if  the  Com- 
missioner should  be  put  in  full  charge  of  the  Indian  Department ; 
he  is  not,  but  should  be  made  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  this 
Department.  He  should  have  the  appointment  of  his  own  agents 
and  employees.  The  control  is  now  vested  in  a  divided  jurisdic- 
tion,— the  Interior  Department,  the  War  Department,  and  the 
Indian  Bureau, — often  working  at  cross  purposes.  It  is  nearly 
impossible  to  fix  responsibility  under  this  system,  or  correct  evils 
promptly.  For  when  there  is  a  failure  it  is  always  the  fault  of 
some  one  else.  The  time  has  come  for  the  abolition  of  the  agencies, 
and  I  think  the  Commissioner  would  say  so.  He  has  made  an 
advance  step  in  putting  bonded  superintendents  in  charge  of  many 
of  the  agencies.  If  bonded  superintendents  were  in  charge  of  all, 
I  think  that  in  less  than  ten  years  the  reservation  would  be  a  thing 
of  the  past.  The  abolition  of  agencies  should  be  left  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Wistar. — As  Mrs.  Barrows  closed  her  reading  I 
felt  as  though  that  paper  might  be  regarded  almost  as  a  platform 
for  this  Conference,  it  seemed  to  cover  so  much. 

I  would  also  refer  for  a  moment  to  the  paper  read  by  the  Hon. 
Darwin  R.  James,  probably  prepared  by  Miss  Cook,  and  to  say 
briefly  that  from  observation  in  Oklahoma  and  the  Indian  Territory 
in  different  years,  and  comparing  the  results,  I  have  found  that  the 
appointments  of  the  bonded  superintendents  have  been  greatly  to 
the  benefit  of  the  service  and  have  been  the  cause  of  much  en- 
couragement. 

Mr.  Meserve. — At  the  risk  of  getting  on  my  feet  too  often,  I 
wish  to  say  just  a  word  with  reference  to  the  admirable  address  that 
we  received  from  Mrs.  Page  in  reference  to  the  Indian  industries. 
I  do  not  want  to  minimize  that  work,  but  I  do  want  to  emphasize 
the  importance  of  the  religious  work  that  they  are  doing  at  Colony. 
I  was  there  when  the  Mohonk  Lodge  was  completed,  and  I  have 
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visited  it  several  times  since.  I  spent  a  few  days  there  last  March, 
and  I  know  the  good  work  that  is  being  done.  I  see  here  many 
members  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America,  and  they  are  spe- 
cially interested  in  the  work  there  because  Mr.  Roe  is  the  mission- 
ary there  of  the  Reformed  Church.  We  have  been  discussing  this 
evening  the  question  of  the  Indian  industries,  and  I  just  want  to 
refer  to  the  other  side,  which  is  equally  important  if  not  more  so, 
and  that  is  the  religious  phase  of  the  work.  I  would  like  to  speak 
of  the  religious  work  carried  on  at  Colony  because  it  is  outside  of 
my  own  denomination,  and  I  have  rarely  seen  the  work  at  a 
mission  station  that  seems  to  be  so  wisely  carried  on  as  there. 

Colony,  Okla.,  is  on  the  right  hand  of  Cobb  Creek  as  you  face 
the  south,  and  to  the  right  of  the  school  is  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church  building.  It  is  a  beautiful  church  outside  and  in,  built  of 
stone.  Just  over  to  the  right  of  the  church  is  the  Mohonk  Lodge, 
built  with  money  raised  here  a  few  years  ago,  and  just  near  the 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roe.  I  like  to  go  into  the  church ;  it  will 
hold  about  two  hundred,  and  there  are  usually  gathered  in  it  175 
Indians  and  perhaps  twenty-five  white  people*  farmers  of  the 
locality,  for  the  land  has  been  allotted  and  the  surplus  sold  to  white 
settlers.  When  I  was  at  Colony  last  March  I  spoke  to  the  people 
in  the  church  with  Wautang  as  my  interpreter,  and  I  want  to  as- 
sure the  communicants  of  that  church  who  may  be  here  that  a  great 
and  good  work  is  being  done.  It  is  the  only  church  that  the  In- 
dians can  attend  for  miles  and  miles.  I  have  gone  out  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Roe  among  the  tepees,  and  have  seen  the  kind  of  work 
that  they  are  doing.  The  religious  work  is  after  all  the  important 
work,  and  to  my  mind  it  will  be  the  abiding  work  in  that  part  of 
the  territory. 

Dr.  Jackson. — With  reference  to  Miss  Fletcher's  paper  I  want 
to  add  my  full  endorsement,  as  a  few  others  have,  and  to  say 
"Amen"  to  that  paper.  But  I  simply  rise  to  answer  a  question 
which  has  been  asked  about  baskets,  whether  they  will  really  hold 
water.  I  would  state  that  the  majority  of  the  Indian  baskets  of 
Alaska,  which  are  made  for  holding  water,  will  hold  water.  They 
are  made  for  that  purpose.  The  people  go  to  the  mountain  stream 
and  get  water  in  their  baskets  to  carry  home  for  cooking.  Some  of 
the  baskets  are  made  of  straw  and  others  are  made  of  the  bark  and 
the  roots  of  the  cedar  tree.  They  have  no  rubber  garments  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  rain,  but  they  wear  a  hat  that  is  rainproof. 

The  Alaska  Indians  are  native  born  mechanics  and  artisans.  At 
the  time  of  the  New  Orleans  Exposition  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation wanted  me  to  make  a  collection  of  the  various  things  that 
illustrated  the  child  life  of  the  Indians  in  Alaska.  We  got  the 
board  with  the  leather  into  which  the  baby  is  placed,  padded  with 
the  dried  moss  of  that  region,  and  I  wanted  something  to  represent 
the  baby.  I  went  into  the  school  at  Sitka  and  told  the  children  the 
situation.     I  said:  "I  want  one  of  you  to  carve  a  baby's  head  in 
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wood  that  I  can  put  in  this  cradle  and  send  down  to  the  white 
people  in  the  South,  where  they  are  going  to  have  a  collection  from 
all  the  natives  everywhere  of  the  work  they  do."  After  a  little 
hesitation  a  boy,  perhaps  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  had  just  come 
into  the  school,  said  that  if  he  could  be  excused  from  school  for  the 
four  or  five  days  till  the  steamer  arrived,  he  could  do  it.  And  he 
took  a  piece  of  cedar  and  carved  a  child's  head,  which  was  put 
into  the  cradle  and  sent  to  New  Orleans.  We  could  not  make  the 
people  there  believe  that  the  boy  had  done  it ;  they  thought  it  was 
the  work  of  a  trained  artist. 

Colonel  Pratt. — I  want  to  put  myself  fair  and  square  before 
the  Conference,  and  be  entirely  honest  with  myself,  and  go  away 
with  some  respect. 

About  this  industry  business,  far  be  it  from  me  to  place  the 
slightest  restriction  on  the  development  of  honest  toil  anywhere; 
whether  it  is  for  practical  or  ornamental  purposes  it  makes  no 
difference.  I  think  that  one  of  the  best  things  our  railroads  could 
do,  or  that  our  Christian  people  could  do,  would  be  to  go  to  Alaska 
and  get  some  of  these  people  that  Dr.  Jackson  has  been  talking; 
about,  and  put  them  into  the  railroad  shops  and  let  them  earn  good! 
wages.  And  I  can  guarantee  entire  satisfaction  if  it  is  properly 
managed. 

A  gentleman  feels  uncomfortable  because  I  spoke  against  the 
ethnologists.  I  want  to  say  that  from  his  own  confession  he  did  not 
seem  to  be  very  much  of  an  ethnologist.  He  is  just  beginning; 
when  he  gets  along  in  the  service,  with  the  Government  salaries 
that  these  fellows  have  been  getting  so  long,  and  dominates  legis- 
lation as  these  fellows  do,  he  will  be  a  nuisance.  He  is  all  right 
now.  This  very  moment,  right  now,  down  in  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory where  that  act  was  committed  that  my  friend  spoke  of,  this 
ethnologist  is  getting  all  sorts  of  papers  from  the  Indians  to  dis- 
prove the  statement  that  has  gone  out  about  it.  But  I  was  there, 
and  I  know  it  happened  just  about  the  way  our  good  old  Seegar 
said  it  did.  The  Commissioner  heard  about  it  from  somebody  else. 
The  ethnologist  had  hired  an  Indian  to  go  trotting  round  there  with 
a  thong  in  his  flesh  and  dragging  the  skull  of  an  ox — could  not  get 
any  buffalo  skulls ;  they  are  gone. 

I  say  that  the  usefulness  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  has  gone, 
and,  Brother  Fitzgerald,  I  say  it  here  in  public,  and  if  it  comes  up 
and  it  is  worth  anything  you  can  say  it  to  your  Committee  in  Con- 
gress and  I  will  stand  for  it  there.  The  usefulness  of  the  Bureau 
of  Ethnology  has  gone  in  the  way  they  hold  the  people  to  the  past. 
And  without  any  intention  in  the  slightest  degree  to  hinder  all  the 
industry  of  this  kind  that  can  be  accomplished,  and  all  the  money 
that  the  poor  Indians  can  get  out  of  it  going  into  their  pockets,  I 
want  to  say  that  I  mean  there  is  a  far  bigger  and  brighter  and  bet- 
ter way.  And  that  way  is  on  the  lines  that  I  have  so  often  con- 
tended for  here,  and  means  more  to  them.     They  do  not  make  the 
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old  things  any  more;  the  patterns  are  new.  Our  friend  has  ex- 
plained that,  and  apologized  for  them.  There  is  no  use  in  making 
them,  because  they  can  buy  a  pan  or  a  piece  of  pottery  that  will  do 
the  work  better  for  a  few  cents.  We  want  to  bring  them  into  pos- 
session of  our  things  because  they  are  better,  and  we  want  to  have 
them  help  us  make  them.     That  is  the  better  way. 

I  want  to  say  what  I  have  said  before,  that  we  can  bring  these 
people  into  our  industries  quickly,  and  then  they  will  earn  more, 
and  they  will  be  of  us,  and  that  is  the  end  of  it.  And  there  is  no 
end  until  we  get  to  that  point.  If  we  insist  on  their  staying  in 
their  tepees  and  working  at  these  industries  it  is  a  hindrance ;  you 
cannot  get  enough  out  of  it  to  keep  any  one  tribe.  We  earn  more 
at  Carlisle  in  one  year  than  can  be  got  out  of  these  industries  in 
four  years.  We  earned  over  $30,000  last  year  working  for  the 
farmers. 

We  have  got  to  have  the  Indian  on  exhibition  all  the  time ;  that 
is  the  work  of  the  ethnologist.  We  had  them  at  the  Buffalo  Fair, 
and  we  are  going  to  have  them  down  at  St.  Louis.  The  man  who 
has  charge  of  that  for  the  Government  wrote  to  a  friend  of  mine  to 
know  if  he  couldn't  help  him  along  a  little.  This  was  written  last 
June,  and  I  will  read  you  the  reply  of  my  friend. 

"June  22,  1903. 

"Sir:  Your  letter  of  June  17th  received.  In  answer  to  your 
question  '  can  I  furnish  any  old  Indians  to  work  at  the  occupations 
enumerated  in  your  letter,'  viz.,  Chippewas  at  birch-bark  canoes, 
Navahoes  at  blanket-weaving  and  silversmithing,  Sioux  on  stone- 
work, bead  work,  etc.,  other  tribes  on  basket-making:  As  the 
Indians  under  my  charge  would  come  under  the  head  of  other 
tribes  and  would  be  expected  to  work  at  basket-making,  I  will  have 
to  say  that  I  do  not  know  of  an  old  Indian  in  this  district  who  can 
make  a  basket. 

" 1  have  a  few  young  men  who  have  been  doing  something  at 
stonework,  and  can  lay  a  very  fair  stone  wall ;  but  as  this  is  an 
acquired  art  with  them,  and  it  is  young  men  that  do  it,  it  would 
not  fit  in  the  exhibit. 

u  I  have  some  quite  old  men  that  are  quite  expert  with  the  spade 
and  shovel,  and  some  that  are  quite  handy  with  the  axe.  I  am  sure 
they  would  make  a  more  creditable  showing  along  this  line  than 
they  would  at  basket-weaving.  Then,  again,  I  believe  that  basket- 
weaving  would  be  too  sedentary  an  occupation  for  the  old  Indians 
of  this  district. 

u  As  my  work  and  experience  among  these  Indians  for  thirty 
years  has  been  with  a  view  of  getting  them  to  forget  their  old  ways 
and  pursuits,  and  I  have  been  so  far  successful,  aided,  of  course, 
by  the  conditions  and  environments  which  surround  them,  that  it 
would  now  take  some  time  and  expense  to  get  them  back  to  where 
they  would  make  a  creditable  showing  in  any  pursuit  peculiar  to 
Indians. 
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44  I,  of  course,  could  find  a.  few  who  could  make  a  creditable  ex- 
hibit in  smoking  the  pipe  of  peace,  or  any  other  kind  of  a  pipe, 
providing  the  tobacco  would  be  furnished  free  of  cost  to  them. 
Thirty  years  ago  in  every  large  Indian  camp  there  could  be  seen 
groups  of  old  men  squatted  around  in  a  shaded  nook  playing 
*  Mexican  Montey.'  There  is  a  remnant  yet  of  these  old  men  left 
who  would  have  no  objections  to  giving  an  exhibit  of  this  accom- 
plishment at  the  exposition. 

44  Outside  of  these  two  things  the  old-time  occupations  of  the  In- 
dians have  about  passed  away.  When  I  first  knew  them  they 
hunted  the  buffalo  and  lived  by  so  doing.  The  work  of  the  men 
did  not  go  much  farther  than  making  bows  and  arrows  and  herding 
their  ponies.  The  women  tanned  the  robes,  skinned  the  buffalo, 
built  the  lodges,  leaving  the  men  but  little  to  do  when  in  camp. 
So  it  is  not  strange  that  their  time  was  put  in  when  in  camp,  smok- 
ing and  playing  4  Montey,'  and  I  might  add  in  pulling  out  their 
eyebrows.  As  I  don't  imagine  these  occupations  would  add  much 
t%  the  exhibit,  I  must  frankly  say  you  have  struck  the  wrong  men 
to  furnish  the  features  of  the  exhibit  you  asked  for  in  your  letter, 
but  there  is  an  Indian  farmer  in  this  agency  who  is  employed  in 
cultivating  the  native  industries  of  these  Indians.  I  will  quote 
from  his  catalogue,  which  says  :  4  All  goods  quoted  are  genuine  In- 
dian design  and  made  by  them  in  the  old  way.  We  allow  no 
thread  to  be  used  by  them  in  the  construction,  but  insist  on  sinew 
being  used  exclusively,  as  that  was  the  only  thread  known  before  the 
white  man  came,  and  is  much  more  lasting.  With  very  few  excep- 
tions, all  the  articles  quoted  are  practical.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
golf  belts — they  are  original  and  beautiful,  practical  and  durable ; 
combined  with  the  purse  there  is  no  more  practical  article  in  the 
market.  So  it  is  with  moccasins  and  card  cases,  music  rolls,  book 
covers,  etc.* 

41  Now,  my  dear  Colonel,  you  can  plainly  see  you  have  missed 

your  man.     You  should  get to  furnish  you  with  some  of  these 

old  Indians,  and  have  them  employed  on  the  exposition  grounds 
making  golf  belts,  card  cases,  music  rolls  and  book  covers,  just  as 
they  did  ages  ago  before  they  met  the  white  man  and  became  ac- 
quainted with  him.     The  only  obstacle  I  see  in  the  way  of  this  plan 

being  carried  out  is  that  the woman  who  cuts  out  and  designs 

this  aborigines  work  might  be  too  close  in  the  background,  and 
might  be  heard  to  answer  to  the  question  as  to  why  these  Indians 
do  not  cut  this  work  themselves  that  they  did  not  understand  how 
to  do  it  as  they  only  knew  how  to  do  things  their  own  way. 

44 1  came  among  these  Indians  too  soon,  and  have  been  here  too 
long  to  appreciate  this  kind  of  Indian  industries. 

44 1  received  a  letter  to-day  from  another  person  asking  me  to 
contribute  to  the  St.  Louis  Exposition.  In  this  letter  he  says,  4  If 
you  like  we  will  make  a  special  exhibit  of  what  you  furnish,  and 
give  your  school  and  reservation  credit  for  the  same.  Would  you 
like  to  have  grasses  of  every  kind,  and  wheat,  oats,  etc.,  and  the 
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grain  when  thrashed?'  Now  this  man  struck  me  with  a  full  hand, 
and  1  can  play  to  his  ante,  and  if  I  don't  turn  trump  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  deck  on  his  deal  and  sweep  the  stakes  it  will  be  because 
my  experience  in  the  Indian  work  has  profited  me  nothing. 

u  As  I  cannot  see  that  I  can  help  you  out  in  the  line  of  exhibit 
you  have  asked  for,  I  have  referred  you  to  the  one  that  can  do 
so.     My  first  experience  in  Indian  exhibit  was  in  1877,  when   I 

took  a  party  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  Indians  to  a  fair  at  , 

where  I  took  twelve  premiums  and  diplomas  with  the  Indians  and 
school  children  in  fair  competition  with  the  white  exhibitors  of 
Kansas.  Among  the  premiums  I  took  was  the  best  collection  of 
handmade  work,  the  prettiest  thing  of  any  name  or  nature,  the 
best  collection  of  garden  and  field  seeds  which  was  put  up  by  the 
Indians,  light  bread  baked  by  a  girl  fourteen  years  old,  jelly  and 
preserves  of  different  kinds  put  up  by  schoolgirls.  I  made  an  In- 
dian exhibit  at  the  first  fair  held  in ,  and  got  several  premiums 

and  diplomas  in  fair  competition  with  white  people.  I  did  not 
enter  in  my  exhibit  any  old-time  golf  belts  or  music  rolls,  or  the 
war  club  which  Captain  Smith  was  not  killed  with.  I  leave  those 
kind  of  exhibits  to  the  frontiersmen  from  Boston  and  other  frontier 
places. 

44 1  think  I  have  fully  shown  that  I  am  not  an  exhibitor  of  the 
type  you  are  looking  for,  although  I  would  be  very  glad  to  help 
you  out  in  any  way  that  I  am  capable  of  doing. 

44  Wishing  you  unbounded  success  in  this  enterprise,  I  am, 
44  Yours -very  respectfully.'' 

Mr.  Darwin  R.  James. — It  is  never  pleasant  to  make  reflections 
upon  the  Indian  agents ;  they  get  their  share  and  perhaps  more  than 
their  share  of  criticism.  I  have  had  much  experience  with  them, 
and  have  found  some  of  them  to  be  worthy  men  who  were  trying 
their  best  to  fill  their  positions  acceptably ;  some  have  lacked 
capacity,  and  some  have  been  negligent  of  their  duty,  if  nothing 
worse  could  be  said. 

The  paper  of  Miss  Alice  Fletcher  brings  to  my  mind  an  incident 
upon  one  of  the  reservations  where  she  was  one  of  the  Government 
allotting  agents ;  I  will  not  mention  which  reservation,  or  the  name 
of  any  official  except  herself.  Mrs.  James  and  I  were  making  an 
extended  tour,  visiting  Indian  schools  of  the  Woman's  Board  of 
Home  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  Indian  reservations 
and  schools  of  the  Government ;  among  the  latter  was  the  reserva- 
tion in  question.  We  had  an  unusually  hearty  welcome  by  the 
allotting  agents,  the  superintendent,  teachers  and  others  who  had 
learned  that  we  were  coming. 

The  special  occasion  for  their  joy  was  the  fact  that  matters  were 
so  intensely  unsatisfactory  that  they  had  grasped  at  the  suggestion 
that  they  utilize  the  coming  of  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Indian 
Commissioners  for  an  investigation  into  the  conduct  of  the.  agent. 
Charges   had   long   before   been   forwarded    to    Washington,    and 
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they  had  been  promised  an  inspector  to  investigate,  for  whom  they 
had  waited  in  vain,  and  the  condition  had  become  almost  unbear- 
able. Fortunately,  the  inspector  came  the  following  day.  He 
proved  to  be  a  wise  and  capable  man ;  a  lawyer  of  fairness  and 
ability.  At  his  request  I  sat  with  him  during  the  investigation, 
which  took  several  days;  the  charges  were  produced  and  sworn 
evidence  was  taken  for  and  against  the  agent,  who  was  shown  to 
be  a  thoroughly  bad  man  and  absolutely  unfit  for  the  place.  The 
witnesses  were  teachers  and  employees  who  were  courageous 
enough  to  come  forward  to  present  testimony.  They  were  reluc- 
tant to  do  it,  however,  and  were  actuated  by  a  sense  of  duty.  The 
inspector  presented  his  report  to  the  Secretary,  and  I  sent  mine  to 
the  Indian  Commissioner.  Both  were  overwhelmingly  against  the 
agent,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  make  any  difference ;  the  agent  re- 
tained his  position.  The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  urged  his 
removal*.  Personally,  I  had  a  long  conversation  with  the  Secretary, 
urging  that  the  man  be  displaced ;  but  it  was  all  of  no  avail ;  the 
man's  political  "pull"  was  too  much  for  us,  and  he  served  his 
term,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  man  appointed  by  the  new  admin- 
istration. 

But  this  was  not  all.  Among  the  witnesses  who  testified  upon 
the  stand  was  a  man  who  had  been  upon  the  reservation  in  various 
capacities  for  several  years ;  he  was  a  plain,  unsophisticated,  honest 
man,  who  at  that  time  was  driver  for  Miss  Fletcher  and  her  assist- 
ant in  their  frequent  and  long  drives  over  the  reservation  in  the 
work  of  making  allotments  to  the  Indians, — a  work  in  which  Miss 
Fletcher  had  no  superior,  and  a  business  which  the  Indian  Office 
entrusted  to  her  care  upon  several  reservations.  Some  time  after 
the  inspector  and  myself  had  left  the  reservation  this  .driver  was 
arrested  upon  a  trumped-up  charge  that  he  had  brought  intoxicating 
liquors  upon  the  reservation,  which  he  had  sold  to  the  Indians; 
upon  which  he  was  shut  up  in  the  reservation  jail,  remaining  there 
until  the  new  agent  was  inducted  into  office.  No  power  could  get 
him  out.  Miss  Fletcher  presented  and  pressed  the  case  at  Washing- 
ton, but  made  no  headway ;  the  inspector  and  myself  lent  our  in- 
fluence, but  all  in  vain;  the  man,  if  I  recollect  correctly,  was 
incarcerated  a  year  and  a  half.  In  this  statement  I  am  presenting 
bald  facts  only ;  the  details  of  the  outrage  I  am  not  mentioning ; 
but  it  is  enough  to  make  one  hold  down  one's  head  with  shame 
that  such  a  thing  should  be  permitted  in  this  enlightened  country. 

Rev,  Geo.  L.  Spining. — I  want  to  speak  about  something  in  a 
country  where  they  have  very  few  clouds,  something  under  the  sun 
in  Arizona ;  I  want  to  speak  upon  a  subject  that  would  take  me  an 
hour  to  enlarge  upon,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  press  the  meeting  for 
time — the  history  of  from  five  to  seven  thousand  Pima  Indians. 
Briefly,  they  came  to  us  about  fifty  years  ago  by  cession  from 
Mexico;  they  are  down  below  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  on  the  Sacatone 
Reservation.     They   are   not   as   picturesque   as  those  who  wear 
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plumes  and  war  bonnets,  and  they  are  apt  to  escape  our  attention, 
inasmuch  as  they  have  never  been  by  occupation  hunters  and  by 
profession  warriors.'  They  are  an  agricultural  people,  accustomed 
to  self-support,  never  asking  a  dollar  from  this  Government  until 
some  few  years  ago  this  Government  allowed  colonies  to  come  above 
them  and  divert  all  the  water  from  the  Gila  River,  from  which  they 
had  taken  water  to  irrigate  their  little  farms  for  at  least  three  hun- 
dred years.  By  the  diversion  of  this  water  by  these  colonies  these 
Indians  have  been  left  out  on  the  desert  to  starve ;  a  number  of 
them  have  starved.  A  few  years  ago,  in  1889,  a  friend  of  mine 
visiting  there  found  a  trainload  of  grain  raised  by  these  Indians ;  he 
found  in  a  more  recent  visit  one  hundred  and  fifty  sewing  machines 
among  these  Indians ;  there  were  also  seven  organs  that  were  fur- 
nishing music  for  as  many  churches  among  them.  There  are  in 
connection  with  the  Presbyterians  five  churches  with  twelve  hundred 
members,  and  a  very  large  communion  in  connection  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  Presbyterian  Church  alone  has 
expended  in  the  last  thirty  years,  since  it  has  had  a  missionary 
among  them,  $270,000  to  elevate  them  to  our  plane  of  civilization, 
to  lift  them  up  from  barbarism  and  paganism,  and  bring  them  to 
our  way  of  living.  I  am  not  prepared  to  tell  how  much  money  has 
been  expended  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  but  doubtless  a  very 
large  sum.  We  have  been  working  together  in  behalf  of  these 
Indians  for  their  elevation  in  every  sense ;  now  they  have  started 
backward  toward  paganism  and  vagabondism  and  even  crime.  The 
Government  has  recognized  the  equities  in  the  case,  the  Indians' 
prior  right  to  the  water,  and  after  laboring  there  for  several  years 
those  of  us  who  have  been  deeply  interested  in  the  matter  brought 
our  witnesses  on  from  Arizona,  had  maps  made  of  the  country,  had 
sworn  testimony  laid  before  a  committee  of  the  United  States  Senate 
on  different  occasions,  and  succeeded  in  getting  some  annual  appro- 
priations to  keep  these  Indians  from  starving,  through  giving  them 
work  on  canals  on  the  reservation,  which  it  was  intended  should  be 
subsidiary  and  contributary  to  a  large  system  of  irrigation,  when  a 
dam  was  to  be  built  that  would  cost  ji, 250,000.  But  legislation  is 
slow,  and  the  water  is  slow  in  coming  to  these  people.  In  many 
instances  they  ate  their  cattle,  and  in  some  instances  they  ate  their 
ponies,  and  they  are  losing  all  they  gained  in  the  past  years.  There 
is  not  an  Indian  on  this  reservation  who  does  not  make  the  last 
prayer  at  night  and  the  last  words  of  his  prayer  in  the  morning,. 
"  O  God,  send  us  water  ! " 

Miss  Alice  M.  Robertson. — We  all  work  in  a  circle.  I  come 
here  to  make  confession ;  I  have  been  in  the  last  year  of  my  life 
engaged  in  encouraging  the  native  industries,  and  my  grandfather 
and  grandmother  and  my  father  and  mother  for  all  these  years  have 
been  in  the  same  work.  But  if  you  had  sent  enough  missionaries 
long  ago  to  reach  the  old  people  these  questions  would  not  have 
come  up  at  all.     What  will  you  do  with  the  old  people? 
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There  is  nothing  in  which  I  take  more  pride  in  my  secret 
moments  than  the  little  stories  I  am  going  to  tell  you.  The  first 
is  about  an  old  Indian  woman,  wife  of  a  man  who  stands  very  high 
among  his  people  as  a  healer  of  diseases.  He  is  a  heathen,  and 
his  wife  is  a  devout  Baptist.  She  keeps  a  neat  cabin,  with  a  little 
row  of  family  graves  right  behind  it,  and  the  other  little  cabins 
about  it.  At  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking  there  was  such  a 
demand  for  pottery  that  everybody  said,  "Oh,  please  send  me  a 
curio!"  Whether  it  were  a  senator's  wife  or  a  schoolgirl,  they 
all  wanted  curios ;  and  the  curio  time  had  passed  away,  I  thought, 
forever.  I  found  that  the  old  Indian  woman  could  make  the  pot- 
tery ;  she  was  nearly  seventy  years  of  age,  and  she  made  fourteen 
curios  which  she  sold  for  $450;  and  she  was  so  happy  because 
there  was  money  to  help  build  the  church. 

We  had  among  us  what  was  called  the  Snake  uprising.  They 
were  just  as  sincere  in  rising  against  the  United  States  authorities 
as  our  people  were  in  rising  against  taxation  without  representation. 
I  was  in  a  great  gathering  of  the  Snakes,  hundreds  of  men  and  not 
another  woman  or  a  white  person  there ;  and  they  all  listened  while . 
I  told  them  to  go  home  and  send  their  children  to  school.  They 
are  supposed  to  be  terrible  people,  and  the  Government  has  sent 
some  of  them  to  the  penitentiary.  I  saw  one  of  them  when  he 
came  back  from  prison,  with  his  long  hair  shaven.  I  went  to  see 
him  about  some  chairs  he  was  making  for  me — dreadful  thing, 
encouraging  these  Indian  industries!  He  does  silver  work  and 
woodwork,  and  his  wife  makes  baskets.  And  why  shouldn't  they, 
these  old  people  on  the  reservations  who  can't  do  anything  else? 

S.  J.  Barrows. — When  Colonel  Pratt  puts  on  his  war  paint  and 
gets  out  his  tomahawk  and  goes  after  the  ethnologist,  I  want  to  be 
pretty  close  on  his  trail.  We  have  had  a  paper  here  this  morning 
that  has  received  some  attention  and  some  approval.  That  paper 
was  invited  by  Mr.  Maynard,  who  is  the  chairman  of  the  Press 
Committee,  because  he  wanted  to  show  the  people  of  this  country 
in  a  brief  way  what  had  been  done  for  the  Indians  and  what  should 
be  done  for  them.  I  want  to  say  that  the  lady  who  has  written 
that  paper  is  the  best  ethnologist  in  the  United  States.  She  is  the 
only  woman  who  has  a  fellowship  in  Harvard  College — a  fellow- 
ship created  for  her  by  which  she  could  pursue  her  researches. 
She  is  a  philanthropist  and  an  ethnologist,  for  it  is  quite  possible  to 
combine  the  two.  I  have  no  respect  for  the  cold-hearted  ethnolo- 
gist who  simply  goes  to  delve  in  the  past  of  the  Indian.  But  this 
woman,  who  led  the  way  in  allotting  the  lands  of  the  Indian,  who 
has  made  the  most  profound  study  of  Indian  music,  showing  to  the 
world  what  a,  contribution  the  Indian  himself  has  made  to  musical 
ideas,  is  Miss  Fletcher. 

Let  us  remember  when  we  speak  so  easily  about  the  ethnologist, 
that  we  must  not  let  the  impression  go  out  from  this  Conference 
that  we   have   no  sympathy  with   the  past  of   the   Indian.     Miss 
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Robertson,  who  has  just  spoken,  is  also  an  ethnologist,  and  she 
can  tell  you  that  the  Indians  have  never  found  it  necessary  to  impose 
an  oath  in  their  legal  proceedings. 

Gen.  C.  H.  Howard  asked  to  have  more  time  given  to  the 
consideration  of  the  wants  of  the  Pima  Indians. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  matter  would  be  referred  to  the 
Business  Committee. 

.  Mr.  Smiley. — I  believe  work  is  the  saving  of  any  people,  and  if 
we  can  find  steady  work  for  all  men  and  women  throughout  the 
world  crime  will  decrease  and  the  world  will  be  lifted.  We  can- 
not get  every  Indian  into  Carlisle  School  to  go  out  among  the 
Quakers  in  Bucks  County.  That  is  a  splendid  work,  but  you  can- 
not move  all  the  Indians  from  where  they  are.  An  Indian  is  like  a 
cat ;  he  likes  to  stay  in  one  place,  and  cannot  be  moved ;  and  some 
of  us  are  in  the  same  position. 

We  must  plan  the  industries  for  the  people  just  where  they  are. 
An  Indian  can  get  $75  for  making  a  basket,  and  for  the  bead  work 
that  they  are  making  in  the  Mohonk  Lodge  a  woman  gets  $108  a 
year  when  she  would  not  get  ten  cents  a  year  if  she  did  not  do  that 
work.  Some  people  pay  $300  for  a  first-class  basket,  and  it  takes 
a  woman  a  year  to  make  it.  People  are  storing  them  up  to  sell 
fifty  years  hence,  and  they  will  then  get  ten  times  what  they  are 
worth  now.  Farming  is  good,  but  this  is  also  good,  and  so  are  all 
sorts  of  industries  that  stir  up  the  Indians  to  work.  I  believe  such 
industries  should  be  encouraged. 

I  want  to  endorse  what  has  been  said  about  agencies.  That  is  the 
most  important  business  before  us,  the  condemnation  of  agencies. 

Mrs.  Page. — I  would  like  to  explain  to  many  who  were  here  at 
the  time  Mrs.  Roe  raised  the  money  for  Mohonk  Lodge  that 
she  had  not  the  industrial  work  in  mind ;  it  was  simply  to  tide  the 
Indians  over  an  emergency.  But  it  has  grown ;  there  was  a  need 
for  it.  We  have  taught  the  Indians  that  work  on  their  allotments 
was  the  first  need,  but  meanwhile  we  will  provide  work  for  the 
Indian  women. 

The  Conference  adjourned  at  12.45  p#  M* 
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The  President  called  the  Conference  to  order  at  eight  o'clock, 
.and  announced  an  address  by  Dr.  Azel  Ames  on  **  Conditions  in 
Porto  Rico." 


CONDITIONS   IN   PORTO   RICO. 

BY    DR.    AZEL   AMES. 

I  count  myself  fortunate  to  have  the  opportunity  in  this  presence 
and  with  this  touch  of  elbows  to  say  a  word  upon  a  subject  which 
lies  very  near  my  heart,  which  is  akin  to  that  which  has  for  so 
many  years  chiefly  engrossed  your  thoughts  and  evoked  your  grand 
work. 

My  father's  house  was  a  station  on  the  "  underground  railway," 
and  I  recall  to-day  with  great  gratification  that  many  times  my 
sister  and  myself  returning  from  school  were  deftly  side-tracked 
by  my  good  mother  and  hurried  off  to  bed  early  because,  as  we 
would  afterwards  learn,  there  was  a  fugitive  slave  in  the  house  and 
we  were  not  to  know  much  about  it.  I  can  remember  with  gratifi- 
cation my  good  father's  windows  being  purposely  blown  out  by  the 
concussion  of  a  cannon  because  of  his  stanch  advocacy  of  the 
abolition  and  temperance  causes.  I  feel,  then,  that  in  a  manner  I 
was  born  into  membership  in  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference,  and 
I  count  it  a  privilege,  a  heritage  of  hope  and  of  service,  that  I  am 
permitted  to  work  with  you  for  the  Indian,  and  not  only  for  him 
but  any  who  may  be  of  the  oppressed  of  any  name  in  any  land. 
It  is  a  heritage  than  which  no  better  could  have  been  left  by  a  noble 
father  to  a  worshiping  son. 

We  have  thus  far  been  considering  the  Indian,  his  relations  and 
his  needs,  as  you  have  been  in  the  habit  of  discussing  them  here. 
I  take  it  that  it  is  under  that  li general  welfare  clause"  which  you 
seem  to  have  adopted  in  the  work  of  this  Conference,  which  takes 
thought  for  all  the  oppressed  everywhere,  that  you  have  taken  what 
have*  been  termed  "the  dependent  peoples"  into  consideration, 
and  thinking  of  our  new  ward,  Porto  Rico,  somewhat  in  that  light, 
have  asked  me  to  speak  to  you  of  its  people  from  some  acquaint- 
ance I  have  had  with  them. 

I  should  not  be  quite  just  to  them  or  to  you  if  I  did  not  say  in 
the  beginning  that  I  fear  they  would  resent  in  a  measure  the  desig- 
nation of  "  dependent  people,"  though  in  a  measure  they  are  such. 
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My  good  friend,  Larrinaga,  one  of  the  best  civil  engineers  of  the 
island,  once  strenuously  objected  to  my  speaking  of  Porto  Rico  as 
one  of  "  our  new  possessions,"  so  I  fear  he  would  still  more  urgently 
object  to  my  speaking  of  them  as  "  dependent  people.' '  And  the 
little  island  of  Porto  Rico  never  was  dependent,  as  a  whole,  for 
anything  upon  anybody,  but  has  been  grandly  in  the  way  of  work- 
ing out  her  own  salvation,  and  without  very  much  "fear"  or 
"  trembling."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  has  been  financially  rich 
in  resources  always,  and  a  money  lender.  She  paid  four  million 
dollars  annually  to  the  Spanish  government  to  help  out  that  profli- 
gate country,  and  her  own  expenses  besides.  The  island  as  a  whole, 
even  under  the  Spanish  flag,  and  the  people  of  Porto  Rico  as  a 
whole,  have  been  less  a  dependent  people  than  any  other  island  in 
the  Antilles.  So  that  I  think  we  may  consider  them  as  dependent 
upon  us,  since  they  came  under  our  flag,  for  government  and 
education  only. 

It  is  an  interesting  point  that  the  Indians  whom  we  have  been 
considering  are  "wild  men,"  who  have  never  known  much  of  any 
civilization ;  in  fact,  have  known  nothing,  except  it  may  have  been 
in  a  prehistoric  state,  which  my  friend  Colonel  Pratt  neither  knows 
nor  cares  much  about,  but  which  nevertheless  probably  existed. 
They  knew  nothing  of  civilization  except  as  it  was  brought  to 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  people  of  Porto  Rico  have  been  for 
many  centuries  under  the  rule  of  a  very  ancient,  if  effete,  civiliza- 
tion, which  has  been  to  them,  I  regret  to  say,  not  an  "uplift,"  but 
only  an  oppressor,  tax-gatherer,  and  taskmaster.  But  it  is  inter- 
esting to  observe  that  the  same  conditions  have  come  as  results  along 
either  line.  Filth,  poverty,  disease,  and  degradation  have  been  the 
lot  of  the  Indian  as  a  wild  nomad ;  and  in  a  like  manner  have  be- 
come the  lot  of  the  people  of  Porto  Rico  under  the  unbalanced 
conditions  of  a  corrupt  and  degenerate  civilization.  It  has  been  a 
class  government,  like  that  of  De  Tocqueville,  the  education  and 
control  of  the  few,  as  against  the  education  and  the  uplifting  of  the 
many.  And  Porto  Ricans,  too,  will  get  their  relief  from  these  ill- 
starred  conditions  only  as  Christian  Western  civilization  is  brought 
to  them.     We  hold  them  "in  trust  for  civilization." 

It  is  but  fair  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  their  antecedents.  They 
were  a  very  mixed  people,  though  Porto  Rico  is  the  only  "white 
island"  in  the  Antilles.  They  have  taken  on  almost  every  nation 
under  the  sun.  I  was  much  interested  to  find  in  the  hill  country 
there  a  few  years  ago  a  neighborhood  of  people  with  good  old 
Scotch  names  and  sandy  hair.  And  with  that  interest  in  history  of 
which  I  wish  we  all  had  more,  including  my  friend  Colonel  Pratt, 
inquiring  as  to  their  antecedents  I  found  that  these  people  were  the 
relics  of  the  army  opposed  to  Cromwell  and  defeated  by  him  at 
the  battle  of  Dunbar,  many  of  whom  he  had,  after  their  defeat, 
transported  to  the  Barbadoes  as  "  Redemptioners,"  and  they  had 
found  their  way  after  they  had  gained  their  liberty  to  Porto  Rico. 
They  were  a  good  "  leaven  in  the  lump." 
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We  found  no  schoolhouse  in  the  island  when  we  went  in,  and 
yet  we  found  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  advance  of  the  mechanic 
arts  as  indicated  by  the  little  German  sewing  machine  to  be  seen 
in  almost  every  poor  hillside  hut  all  over  the  island.  And  I  believe 
that  the  oil  stove  following  it  there  would  be  a  greater  blessing 
than  almost  any  other  single  thing.  It  would  mean  better  physical 
and  moral  cleanliness,  purer  food,  and  purer  life. 

We  found  that  their  moral  and  religious  natures  had  been  very 
much  "  sent  to  the  rear."  I  was  greatly  impressed  by  the  remark 
of  Father  Sherman  (the  son  of  General  Tecumseh  Sherman),  who 
lived  with  me  for  awhile,  made  to  me  one  day  in  disgust  at  the 
dinner  table:  "Major,  there  are  in  this  island  neither  morals  nor 
religion,  and  hardly  priests."  Such  were  the  conditions  we 
found, — a  social  life  sadly  at  variance  with  what  we  had  known, 
and  the  marriage  relations  little  regarded.  The  governing  church 
there  has  made  marriage  expensive.  The  priests  have  had  the 
right  to  make  their  own  charges,  and  their  revenues  from  their 
people  have  been  a  large  part  of  their  support.  Sixty-five  dollars 
was  for  a  long  time  the  charge  for  marriage,  and  so  marriage  was 
necessarily  waived  by  many  and  they  lived  in  conjugal  fidelity,  but 
without  the  sanction  of  the  sacrament.  That  laches  could  be  for- 
given by  the  church,  although  civil  marriage  could  not,  as  casting 
contumely  upon  one  of  its  sacraments,  so  the  church,  not  designedly 
but  practically,  puts  a  premium  upon  these  illicit  relations.  I  hope 
the  distinguished  prelate  of  that  church  who  is  with  us  to-day 
[Archbishop  Ryan]  will  find  a  way  to  help  solve  this  difficulty. 

So  much  in  a  general  way  for  what  we  found,  and  I  must  pass 
on  to  what  we  did.  We  took  conditions  very  much  as  they  were, 
and  applying  to  them,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  remedies  and 
means  that  we  use  at  home,  endeavored  to  give  them  the  benefits  of 
such  advances  as  were  practicable.  We  had  some  grand  rulers. 
General  Brooke,  more  concerned  with  the  early  departmental  and 
administrative  work  of  different  kinds,  was  unable  to  give  very 
much  attention  to  detail.  He  was  soon  followed  by  Gen.  Guy  V. 
Henry,  a  man  whom  the  Lord  made  and  loved,  and  who  loved  the 
Lord  and  his  fellow  men  in  return.  He  did  grand  work  there  in 
every  way,  nobly  illustrating  the  fact  that  no  man  is  fit  for  a  ruler 
among  "dependent"  peoples  unless  he  sincerely  loves  his  work. 
General  Henry  truly  loved  his  work  and  the  people.  I  remember 
how  they  by  hundreds  knelt  and  wept  and  waved  him  adieu  as  he 
left  the  island  ;  General  Davis,  his  successor,  standing  by,  saying  to 
Mrs.  Henry,  "Madam,  if  I  thought  that  when  I  left  this  island 
there  would  be  one  half  as  much  affection  and  regard  shown  toward 
me  as  is  manifested  toward  your  husband  here  to-day,  I  should  feel 
perfectly  satisfied." 

This  is  an  organization  where  the  absolute  truth  should  be  told, 
because  it  is  an  organization  which  reaches  out  to  remedy  things. 
The  facts  are  not,  as  to  the  real  needs  of  Porto  Rico,  in  some 
respects,  far  to  find ;  in  others,  it  must  be  the  work  of  years  and 
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study  to  bring  them  out.  We  are  hardly  progressing  as  we  might. 
We  gave  them  an  honest  government,  but  we  made  the  mistake,  in 
trying  to  do  it,  of  concluding  to  too  large  an  extent  that  old  meth- 
ods and  old  ways  would  do  best  with  new  rulers  and  new  principles. 
It  is  never  well  to  try  to  make  u  patchwork."  We  all  know  about 
the  "  old  wine  and  the  new  bottles."  We  ought  never  td  have  left 
the  Spanish  law  and  practice  in  force,  or  tried  to  "  patch"  them 
upon  American  principles  and  practice. 

We  found  a  sanitary  condition  which  demanded  our  utmost 
efforts.  Smallpox  was  rife  in  the  island  as  in  no  other  place 
(except  possibly  Russia)  that  I  have  ever  known.  Three  thousand 
cases  on  the  first  of  January,  1899,  were  scattered  throughout  the 
island ;  and  what  was  exceptional,  instead  of  spreading  from  the 
cities  and  towns,  it  was  spreading  to  them  from  multiple  little 
market  places  and  hamlets  throughout  the  island,  which,  of  course, 
made  it  far  more  difficult  to  control.  It  had  been  said  that  the 
United  States  Government  was  hardly  likely,  in  acquiring  u  new 
possessions,"  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  people  by  its  paternal 
care,  as  England  has  done.  In  this  matter  of  sanitation,  at  least,  I 
think  t}ie  United  States  was  as  beneficent  as  it  was  potential  in  the 
new  great  problems  that  came  to  its  hand.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
-at  the  end  of  five  months  we  had  vaccinated  856,000  people,  mak- 
ing our  own  vaccine  lymph  from  1,240  head  of  cattle,  and  leaving 
only  those  people  unvaccinated  throughout  the  island  who  were 
protected  by  having  had  smallpox  previously  or  by  vaccination,  or 
who  were  too  young,  infirm,  or  diseased  to  be  vaccinated.  Since 
then  smallpox  has  not  shown  its  head,  and  the  United  States  has 
furnished  to  the  world  as  one  of  its  first  and  great  beneficences  in 
its  u  new  possessions"  the  proof  positive,  that  universal  vaccina- 
tion will  anywhere  and  everywhere  control  and  eradicate  this  dread 
scourge. 

We  gave  them  a  new  financial  condition — honest  money.  We 
made  a  mistake  in  doing  it,  because  the  island  had  only  about  five 
million  pesos  in  circulation,  and  that  was  not  enough  for  its  needs ; 
and  when  we  came  to  transmute  it  into  the  better  material  of  Uncle 
Sam  we  reduced  it  about  one  third,  and  the  island  has  gone  u  hob- 
bling" on  its  shortened  allowance  ever  since.  We  know  more 
now  than  we  did  then. 

In  the  matter  of  religion  and  education,  perhaps  there  have  been 
greater  advances  made  than  in  anything  except  sanitation.  There 
is  a  population  of  a  million  souls,  nearly  75  per  cent  of  them 
classed  as  "  white,"  and  yet,  as  I  have  said,  there  was  not  a  struc- 
ture on  the  island  especially  constructed  for  school  purposes  when 
we  took  possession.  There  were  a  few  little  huts  which  we  made 
use  of  during  the  vaccination  period  as  rallying  grounds  for  our 
people,  that  had  formerly  been  known  as  schoolhouses.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Hale  asked  me  once,  in  regard  to  the  vaccination,  how  we 
accomplished  so  much  in  so  little  time,  and  I  told  him  that  I 
thought  it  was  a  case  of  "Thus  saith  the  Lord"  and  "  no  back 
talk."     We  made  it  a  "bread-and-butter"  question. 
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The  University  of  Pennsylvania  furnished  a  noble  Commissioner 
of  Education  in  Dr.  Brumbaugh,  under  the  civil  government  which 
Congress  soon  gave  the  island/  (in  the  obtaining  of  which  I  was 
happy  to  bear  an  active  part),  and  which  was  their  best  boon ;  and 
the  360,000  children  of  school  age  have  now  over  50,000  of  their 
number  in  modern  schoolhouses,  and  the  number  of  those  for  whom 
school  accommodation  is  being  provided  is  steadily  increasing.  A 
normal  school,  as  was  stated  here  last  night,  has  been  recently 
established,  and  is  thriving. 

I  take  it  my  friend,  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  did  not  have  in  mind 
undertaking  the  national  control  of  education  where  there  were 
already  proper  facilities.  In  Porto  Rico  you  can  see  what  these 
facilities  are  doing.  But  unfortunately  their  revenues  are  reduced, 
— partly  by  the  hurricane  and  partly  by  the  changes  in  markets  for 
their  staples  that  have  taken  place, — so  that  they  do  need  the  help 
of  the  United  States  Government  in  the  matter  of  education.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  in  this  study  of  Indian  affairs  and  of  those 
of  all  our  dependent  peoples  we  are  all  agreed  upon  two  things : 
first,  that  there  must  be  an  increase  of  education ;  and  second,  that 
those  higher  moral  and  religious  influences  which  underlie  all 
other  ennobling  efforts  must  be  strengthened.  In  that  dual  work 
the  adjunct  help  of  the  United  States  can  very  readily  and  wisely 
be  given  in  Porto  Rico.  We  need  it  there,  and  it  ought  to  be 
rendered.  For  although  great  effort  has  given  50,000  children 
proper  school  facilities,  when  you  have  310,000  left  unprovided 
for,  time  is  too  short  to  bring  them  all  under  the  influences  of  edu- 
cation and  the  moral  and  religious  influences  (which  we  will  all 
agree  are  what  they  must  have)  by  purely  insular  resources  and 
efforts.  There  must  be  on  our  part  an  earnest,  strenuous  effort  to 
increase  just  those  two  elements  that  I  have  named.  It  will  not  be 
surprising  to  you  to  learn  that  four  hundred  years  of  tyranny  should 
have  developed  in  those  people  great  skill  in  lying  and  trickery. 
Mrs.  Ames  was  very  much  disturbed  because  the  little  boy  I 
brought  from  Porto  Rico  and  sent  to  Phillips  Academy,  Exeter, 
did  not  seem  to  realize  the  propriety  of  telling  the  truth.  It  never 
occurred  to  him.     It  was  something  entirely  foreign  to  his  thought. 

I  had  forbidden  the  young  chap  to  smoke  in  his  room,  but  com- 
ing in  late  one  night  I  smelt  cigarette  smoke,  and  going  upstairs 
found  all  dark  and  Henry  apparently  asleep,  but  the  air  thick  with 
smoke.  I  said,  "Henry,  you  have  been  smoking."  "No, 
Major,"  he  said,  "  I  was  not  smoking."  A  few  days  after  Mrs. 
Ames  called  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  lied  very  foolishly,  and 
cited  his  denial  to  me  of  a  few  nights  previous,  saying  that  I  knew 
then  that  he  was  lying.  Whereupon  he  said,  most  innocently, 
"Why,  Senora,  what  was  I  to  say?  the  Major  said  smoke  not  in 
the  house,  and  I  had  just  been  smoking." 

When  the  only  weapons  of  defense  for  generations  against  the 
oppression  and  rapacity  of  a  brutal  taskmaster  have  been  deceit  and 
procrastination,  people  must  be  imbecile  if  they  do   not   become 
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adept  in  their  use  and  slow  to  part  with  them.  The  Porto  Ricans 
are  not  imbecile,  but  are  a  people  of  great  individuality.  It  only 
remains  for  this  Conference  and  for  other  associated  forces  of  the 
kind  to  see  that  the  little  laches,  the  little  mistakes  we  have  made 
in  the  grand  work  upon  which  the  United  States  has  a  right  to 
pride  itself,  are  corrected,  and  to  go  forward. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Peairs. — This  subject,  "religious  work  among  the 
Indians,"  is  the  one  nearest  to  my  heart  or  I  would  not  take 
your  time  this  evening  at  all.  I  know  that  you  are  all  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  fact  that  within  a  few  years  most  of  the  mission- 
ary schools  for  the  Indians  in  this  country  have  been  closed,  the 
work  is  no  longer  being  done  in  a  good  many  of  them ;  that  is,  the 
missionary  work  and  the  Government  work  have  been  separated. 

While  the  civil  service  is  one  of  the  best  institutions  of  this  coun- 
try it  is  almost  impossible  for  us  to  secure  a  corps  of  workers  in  the 
Indian  service  who  are  deeply  interested  in  the  religious  work.  In 
training  the  Indian  young  people  of  this  country,  religious  work  is 
more  important  than  anything  else.  The  Government  does  nothing 
in  the  way  of  providing  for  religious  training,  and  many  of  the 
mission  schools  having  been  closed,  there  is  a  greater  demand  to-day 
for  religious  training  in  the  Indian  schools  than  there  ever  was. 

The  work  at  Haskell  Institute  has  been  organized  in  a  way  to 
make  it  possible  to  do  considerable  active  Christian  work.  We  have 
325  girls  and  425  boys,  representing  70  tribes,  and  those  70  tribes 
represent  approximately  200,000  people.  The  school  is  to  those 
young  people  a  home  for  three,  four  or  five  years.  We  all  know 
that  were  it  not  for  the  training  which  the  child  gets  at  its  mother's 
knee,  in  later  years  the  grown-up  child  would  many  more  times  go 
astray,  so  that  we  feel  that  the  work  of  the  home  should  be  done  in 
these  schools. 

We  live  so  near  the  city  of  Lawrence  that  our  pupils  can  attend 
the  different  churches  in  that  city.  The  Sunday  mornings  are  given 
up  to  that,  and  the  children  are  urged  to  attend  those  services. 
Then  we  have  a  three  years'  Bible  course  arranged,  and  every  student 
in  the  school  takes  that  course.  Besides  that  we  have  a  preaching 
service,  a  gospel  service,  non-sectarian  entirely,  and  in  addition  to 
that  we  have  our  young  people's  societies,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  These  societies  are  attended  by  a  surprising  number 
of  the  young  people ;  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  there 
were  125  girls  present,  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  had  about  the  same 
number  of  boys,  and  with  the  junior  societies  the  meetings  are  well 
attended. 

In  addition  to  all  this  the  Rev.  Father  Downey,  of  the  Catholic 
Church  of  the  city,  visits  the  school  twice  a  week  regularly  to  give 
instruction  to  the  children  of  his  church.  In  past  years  there  has 
been  a  feeling  that  no  active  Christian  work  could  be  done  in  the 
Government  schools  for  fear  of  criticism.  Last  year  there  was  a 
decision  rendered  by  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  which 
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makes  it  possible  for  active  religious  work  to  be  done.  The  decision 
was  that  any  religious  denomination  might  be  accorded  three  hours 
a  week  to  give  instruction  to  the  pupils  belonging  to  their  denomina- 
tion. This  decision  is  of  very  great  importance  to  our  Indian  work, 
and  the  religious  people  of  this  country  need  to  awaken  to  the  fact 
that  although  the  Government  is  giving  to  these  young  people  the 
best  academic  and  industrial  training  they  are  not  getting  the  relig- 
ious training  they  should  have.  There  is  nothing  in  the  way  now  of 
that  religious  training,  and  the  churches  should  awake  to  the  situa- 
tion and  there  should  be  more  active  effort  to  do  religious  work. 

Most  Rev.  P.  J.  Ryan. — Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men :  Before  entering  on  the  subject  of  my  address  this  evening, 
I  shall  say  just  one  word  in  regard  to  the  observation  made 
by  Major  Ames  as  to  the  amounts  charged  for  marriages  in  Porto 
Rico  by  the  clergy.  The  discipline  of  the  Catholic  Church 
requires  that  all  sacraments  shall  be  administered  to  the  people 
without  any  charge.  We  are  not  allowed  to  charge  anything 
for  the  administration  of  any  sacrament,  though  a  voluntary 
offering  may  be  received.  If  a  priest  should  demand  a  certain 
amount  of  money  to  marry  a  couple,  he  would  be  censured  of 
the  Church.  If  they  do  it  in  Porto  Rico  it  is  an  abuse  on  the 
part  of  the  clergy.  But  I  am  informed  that  the  Government  in 
most  instances  demanded  of  the  clergy  there  and  in  the  Philippines 
a  certain  amount  for  each  marriage  that  they  performed,  and  if  the 
priest  had  not  the  money  he  could  not  conveniently  give  it  to  the 
Government,  and  it  became  therefore  a  necessity  for  him  to  demand 
a  certain  amount,  which  he  had  to  pay  to  the  Government.  I  may 
also  add,  that  it  is  certainly  not  the  spirit  of  the  Catholic  Church  to 
keep  her  children  in  ignorance.  If  ignorance  exists,  the  cause 
must  be  sought  outside  her  influence  and  action  as  her  history 
shows,  for  her  schools  with  her  churches  marked  her  path  of 
progress. 

I  now  come  to  the  subject  of  this  evening's  address.  I  was  very 
glad  indeed  to  hear  from  the  last  speaker  his  appreciation  of  the 
necessity  of  positive  instruction  on  the  part  of  the  denominations  of 
the  children  committed  to  his  care. 

I  presume  that  the  object  that  we  all  have  nearest  to  heart  is  to 
civilize  the  Indians,  not  merely  by  the  external  civilization  of 
progress  in  the  arts  and  manufactures,  but  in  the  moral  civilization 
of  the  Indian  heart.  And  all  moral  civilization,  as  the  speaker 
observed,  all  moral  civilization  of  any  people  will  depend  upon 
religion,  as  affording  motives  sufficiently  strong  to  overcome  human 
passion.  The  classic  civilization  of  Greek  and  Roman  was  aided 
by  the  religion  of  Greece  and  Rome.  We  often  hear  it  said,  u  Well, 
they  were  pagans."  What  is  paganism?  There  was,  mingled  of 
course  with  many  gross  errors,  a  great  deal  in  paganism  which 
was  good  and  conservative,  and  which  our  modern  pagans  reject. 
They  believed  in  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being ;  they  believed 
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in  an  overruling  Providence ;  they  believed  in  future  rewards  and 
punishments ;  they  believed  in  a  number  of  truths  which  the  men 
of  our  day  reject,  and  if  they  reject  them  they  reject  with  them  even 
that  classic  moral  civilization  which  was  built  upon  them. 

I  remember  some  time  ago  meeting  an  exceedingly  bright,  highly 
educated  young  New  England  girl,  who  boasted  that  she  had  thrown 
off  the  old  notions  of  Christianity  and  the  faiths  of  the  past.  After 
talking  with  her  for  some  time,  and  finding  in  what  danger  she 
was  from  the  principles  of  entire  liberty,  or  rather  license,  which 
she  laid  down,  I  gave  her  a  letter  of  introduction  to  a  priest  in 
Boston  who  was  a  convert  to  the  Church  and  knew  thoroughly  the 
state  of  society  there.  Afterwards  when  I  met  her  she  said,  4t  Why, 
in  that  letter  you  called  me  an  amiable  pagan  !  "  "  Well,"  said  I, 
"I  must  most  humbly  apologize,  and  I  do  apologize  to  paganism, 
but  not  to  you.  Why,  the  pagans  believed  in  conservative  truths 
that  you  told  me  you  were  too  advanced  to  believe." 

There  was  also  the  civilization  of  the  Jews.  The  Jews  had 
their  great  moral  truths.  When  we  read  of  them  in  the  Bible  we 
think  they  were  very  bad  people,  but  you  must  remember  that  the 
Bible  is  a  sort  of  general  confession  of  all  the  crimes  of  the  Jewish 
people.  They  were  infinitely  above  the  pagans,  and  they  were 
infinitely  above  any  other  people  of  their  day  in  their  moral  con- 
dition ;  they  had  the  Ten  Commandments ;  they  had  the  prophets ; 
they  had  the  teaching  of  their  high  priest,  who  with  authority 
said,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord." 

To  that  moral  civilization  succeeded  Christianity.  Christ  spoke 
with  authority,  no  mere  pious  platitudes,  no  mere  opinions.  He 
was  the  founder  of  Christian  civilization,  and  he  left  a  body  upon 
this  earth  to  continue  those  truths  which  civilize  the  world,  and 
which  alone  can  keep  the  world  civilized,  and  the  teaching  of 
which  can  alone  perpetuate  the  civilization  which  we  all  so  prize. 
To  that  body  he  said  :  i '  All  power  is  given  to  me  in  heaven  and 
on  earth ;  go  ye  therefore,  because  of  this,  and  teach  all  nations, 
teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded 
you.  And  behold,  I  am  with  you  all  days,  even  to  the  end  of  the 
world."  "  As  the  Father  sent  me  I  send  you."  "  He  who  hears 
you  hears  me,  and  he  who  despises  you  despises  me,  and  he  who 
despises  me  despises  Him  who  sent  me."  Here  was  a  body  with 
his  own  power.  Here  was  the  charter  of  Christian  civilization. 
These  great  truths  remain  with  us,  and  there  must  be  an  authority 
as  great  as  that  of  the  Jewish  high  priest  to  give  certainty  to 
these  truths,  to  give  authority  to  these  truths,  commanding  them, 
teaching  them,  not  merely  leaving  them  to  themselves  to  decide  on, 
but  commanding  them.  u  And  he  who  does  not  hear  this  body, 
let  him  be  to  thee  as  the  heathen  and  the  publican." 

Therefore  these  truths  of  religion  taught  by  the  Church  of  God 
must  have  the  certainty  that  the  Jew  had  in  his  day,  and  a  higher 
certainty,  as  Christianity  is  superior  to  Judaism ;  and  hence  the 
necessity  of  teaching  these  truths  with  certainty,  with  authority. 
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See  for  a  moment  how  dependent  we  are  on  these  truths.  One  of 
them  is  the  unity  of  marriage,  "  one  with  one  and  forever."  The 
Pope  and  all  his  cardinals,  and  all  the  bishops  of  the  world,  and  all 
the  Episcopal  bishops  of  the  world,  and  all  the  Greek  bishops  of 
the  world,  and  all  the  ministers  of  every  denomination  of  the  world 
united  have  not  the  power  to  grant  a  single  divorce !  Why,  here 
is  a  truth  underlying  the  civilization  of  the  family.  The  Pope 
cannot  grant  a  divorce ;  it  is  taken  out  of  his  hands.  Kings  have 
sought  it  from  him,  but  he  could  not  give  it. 

Again,  it  is  a  great  truth  taught  by  Christianity,  taught  by  all 
denominations,  that  no  man  has  the  right  to  take  life  except  in  just 
warfare  ;  that  God  gave  it,  and  he  alone  can  take  it  away.  There- 
fore the  suicide  is  a  murderer,  and  God  will  condemn  him ;  and 
this  truth  must  stare  him  in  the  face  when,  coward  as  he  is,  he 
would  thus  avoid  the  sufferings  of  this  life.  God,  who  gave  life, 
will  punish  the  self-murderer  like  any  other  murderer.  Also  the 
same  truth  protects  the  unborn  child  in  the  mother's  womb,  and 
says  to  the  mother,  "If  thou  darest  deprive  that  child  of  its  life y 
it  is  murder." 

So  might  I  pass  on  to  the  great  truths  that  underlie  all  moral  civi- 
lization, and  these  doctrines  must  be  believed  as  certain  in  order 
to  afford  a  sufficient  motive  for  a  man  who  is  tempted  to  do  wrong. 
The  power  that  restrains  him  must  be  greater  than  the  power  that 
pushes  him  on.  Now  the  certainty  of  faith,  this  knowledge  of' 
truth,  can  only  come  through  positive  teaching. 

We  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  opposed  to  the  system  of  teach- 
ing in  the  public  schools.  It  is  false.  We  admire  the  system  of 
teaching.  It  is  as  good  as  bright  American  intellects  can  make  it. 
It  has  the  effect  of  bringing  together  all  nationalities,  too,  in  these 
schools  and  making  one  people,  in  place  of  making  an  immense 
number  of  "reservations,"  as  it  were,  in  society.  Why  do  we 
not  support  it  loyally?  Because,  at  least  among  our  own  people 
(we  have  nothing  to  say  with  regard  to  others;  it  would  be 
for  those  of  other  denominations  to  say  whether  their  case  is  like 
ours  or  not),  because  public  schools  omit  the  teaching  of  the 
strongest,  deepest  element  in  mankind,  and  that  is  the  religious 
element.  They  teach  the  intellect,  but  cultivate  not  the  heart  nor 
the  religious  element  in  man.  To  this  great,  strong,  overmastering 
power  over  human  passion  they  will  not  appeal.  But  it  is  said, 
"Let  the  parents  at  home  do  it;  let  the  Sunday  school  do  it." 
Take  away  three  classes  of  parents, — I  am  speaking  now  of  my 
own  experience, — the  parents  who  have  not  the  time,  the  parents 
who  have  not  the  ability,  the  parents  who  have  not  the  inclination, 
though  they  have  the  time  and  the  ability — take  these  three  away  and 
there  are  not  many  left.  And  therefore  the  religious  education  at 
home  is  terribly  neglected.  As  for  the  education  once  a  week  in  a 
Sunday  school — if  you  were  to  teach  arithmetic  only  once  a  week, 
or  grammar  once  a  week,  in  a  short  time  they  would  forget  it,  and 
there  would  be  left  at  the  end  on  the  mind  a  magnificent  idea  of 
nothing  in  particular. 
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So  it  is  not  to  the  system  of  the  public  schools,  it  is  not  to  the 
Americanism  of  the  public  schools  we  object.  When  we  compare 
our  condition  here  to  our  condition  in  other  countries  we  glory  in 
the  liberty  of  the  people  to  worship  as  they  please.  The  Catholic 
heart  is  loyal  to  America,  and  Catholic  blood  has  been  poured  out 
on  its  battlefields,  and  will  be  poured  out  again  if  necessary.  But 
because  we  feel  that  our  children  will  not  be  taught  religion  at  all, 
or  will  be  imperfectly  taught  it  if  not  taught  in  our  daily  schools, 
therefore  we  have  our  schools;  we  pay  the  general  tax  for  the 
schools  of  others,  and  we  support  our  own  schools. 

If  this  be  true  in  regard  to  the  schools  of  the  country,  with 
regard  to  the  Indians  the  case  is  still  stronger.  Tfcey  have  not 
Sunday  schools,  they  have  not  parents  at  home  capable  of  teaching 
them ;  the  poor  parents  do  not  know  how  to  teach,  have  not  the 
inclination,  perhaps,  to  teach,  have  not  the  ability  to  teach  these 
poor  Indian  children.  And  where  would  they  be  taught — as  a 
gentleman  observed  awhile  ago — if  they  are  not  taught  in  the 
school?  The  school  becomes  for  them  the  parents'  home,  and 
though  the  first  impression  may  be  forgotten  and  the  Indian  wan- 
der in  sin,  the  memory  of  his  father's  house  will  come  upon  the 
soul  of  the  prodigal  child  in  the  hour  of  darkness  and  desolation ; 
he  will  remember  the  first  impressions  made  in  the  school  as  the 
other  boy  would  remember  the  first  impressions  made  in  his  home. 
Therefore  do  we  plead  for  religious  teaching,  and  I  am  glad  that  so 
far  the  Government  has  yielded  that  three  hours  at  least  in  the 
week  should  be  given  to  distinctly  religious  teaching.  The  merely 
undenominational  teacher  is  put  in  the  most  illogical  position — he 
has  to  teach  nothing  that  will  offend  the  conviction  of  anybody 
else !  Therefore,  if  he  teaches  that  there  is  a  hell,  and  some  Univer- 
salist  says  "I  do  not  believe  it!"  then  he  says,  "Well,  it  is  not 
eternal!"  Some  one  says  that  is  popery,  because  purgatory  is  a 
state  of  punishment  where  some  souls  suffer  for  a  time  before  they 
go  to  heaven,  and  therefore  a  temporary  hell  is  a  popish  purgatory. 
And  if  he  teaches  that  Christ  is  God,  he  offends  a  Unitarian.  And 
as  there  is  scarcely  a  dogma  that  is  not  rejected  by  somebody,  the 
poor  moral  teacher  is  afraid  all  the  time  that  he  will  tread  upon 
somebody's  corns  in  teaching.  And  therefore  there  is  not  the 
positiveness,  the  certainty,  the  "Thus  saith  the  Lord,"  the  "Go 
and  teach  all  nations,"  "Go  and  teach  all  nations,  and  I  am  with 
you  to  the  end  of  the  world." 

The  man  of  any  denomination  who  believes  in  Christ  must  speak 
that  way,  and  he  speaks  with  conviction,  with  an  overmastering 
power  over  human  passion,  to  the  Christian  child.  This  is  the 
foundation  of  Christian  civilization,  and  the  civilization  built  upon 
it  will  receive  God's  benediction,  and  will  be  perpetual  to  the 
American  people  and  to  the  poor  Indians  that  the  American  people 
are  trying  to  civilize. 

Rev.  Dr.  H.  G.  Ganss. — I  desire  to  call  your  attention  in  the 
short  time  allowed  me  to  a  few  ideas  which  the  discussions  of  the 
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last  two  days  suggested  and  inspired.  They  may  not  be  altogether 
of  a  religious  trend,  but  are  calculated  all  the  same  to  shed  some 
little  light  on  the  problems  confronting  us,  and  prove  that  our 
common  mission  is  not  hopeless,  much  less  beyond  the  reach  of 
solution. 

It  struck  me  that  there  is  a  tone  of  doubt  and  uncertainty,  not  to 
say  pessimism,  running  through  many  of  the  discussions.  Are 
we  not  painting  the  difficulties  in  too  vivid  colors,  and  not  making 
due  allowance  for  the  limitations  that  handicap  the  Indian  ?  We 
cannot  expect  to  accomplish  in  civilizing  the  Indian  in  one  or  two 
generations  what  took  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Teuton  centuries. 

I  confess  that  I  am  rather  optimistic,  and  this  increasingly  so, 
since  I  have  been  specifically  identified  with  Indian  work.  In  our 
hurry  and  push,  limited-express  speed  of  modern  life,  we  expect 
the  poor  Indian  to  keep  pace  with  us.  That  he  is  making  a  noble 
effort,  an  effort  not  altogether  unsuccessful,  is  the  precise  point  I 
wish  to  bring  to  your  attention  by  singling  out  three  instances  from 
which  general  conclusions  can  be  drawn.  The  one  is,  the  phe- 
nomenal success,  educationally  and  industrially,  of  one  of  our  Indian 
tribes;  next  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  exalted  sense  of 
morality  existing  in  a  tribe  which,  within  the  living  memory  of 
man,  a  very  prominent  general  declared  could  no  more  be  domesti- 
cated than  the  coyote  and  rattlesnake ;  and  finally,  to  an  exhibition 
of  rare  artistic  talent  on  the  part  of  some  Indian  pupils  who,  one 
generation  ago,  were  living  in  savagery. 

In  the  north  of  Idaho  you  will  find  the  Cceur  d'Alene  tribe  of 
Indians.  Sixty  years  ago  Father  de  Smet  (a  name  synonymous 
with  the  most  heroic  work  ever  attempted  or  accomplished  among 
the  Indians)  visited  them  in  a  transient  way.  He  found  them  fierce 
savages,  filled  with  deadly  hatred  for  the  white  man,  and  the  implac- 
able enemy  of  all  the  neighboring  tribes,  confirmed  polygamists, 
and  in  every  way  a  bad  and  hopeless  lot.  This  hatred  of  the  white 
man  was  so  relentless  that  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  could  never 
establish  a  trading  post  with  ,or  even  near  them.  He,  however, 
saw  more  than  a  ray  of  hope,  and  though  repeated  attempts  to 
reach  them  failed,  imperiling  the  very  lives  of  the  missionaries, 
the  most  providential  success  was  in  store  for  them.  In  i860  a 
missionary  secured  a  footing  and  achieved  a  veritable  triumph,  in 
so  far  that  this  day,  still  living  with  them,  he  has  the  consolation 
of  seeing  the  whole  tribe  converted  as  sincere,  practical,  and  intel- 
ligent Catholics.  Their  Christianity  is  of  such  a  pure,  lofty,  and 
zealous  kind,  that  if  I  described  circumstantially  the  lives  they  lead 
you  would  think  it  a  piece  of  romance  or  a  page  from  the  history 
of  the  primitive  church.  Above  all,  their  lives  are  transparently 
pure.  Immorality  is  unknown  among  them,  and  where  formerly 
polygamy  prevailed  you  can  search  the  Baptismal  Register  for 
years  and  years  and  not  discover  the  record  of  one  case  of  ille- 
gitimacy. Drunkenness  is  likewise  a  stranger  to  the  Coeur  d*  Alene. 
They  support  all  their  own  poor.     They  erected  their  own  church, 
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and  have  a  splendidly  equipped  school.  Perhaps  educationally 
they  have  not  made  the  progress  which  we  sometimes  demand  by 
our  modern  standards  and  ideals ;  still  in  shrewd  intelligence  and 
practical  Christianity  they  compare  with  the  best  Indians,  not  to 
say  white  men.  With  regard  to  their  religion  a  really  ideal  condi- 
tion prevails,  and  it  has  not  inappropriately  been  called  a  "  Chris- 
tian Utopia." 

But  how  about  industry  and  thrift?  The  Cceur  d'Alene  number 
about  490  according  to  official  statistics.  They  cultivate  30,000 
acres  of  land,  with  what  results  we  can  glean  from  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs  report  of  last  year.  They  raised  no  less 
than  121,000  bushels  of  wheat  and  131,000  bushels  of  oats,  rye, 
and  barley.  The  magnitude  of  this  achievement  you  will  realize 
when  you  discover  that  the  entire  wheat  crop  raised  in  the  United 
States  by  all  the  Indians  amounted  to  but  935,780  bushels.  But  it 
was  done,  and  what  is  more  noteworthy,  they  employed  white  men 
to  assist  them  in  this  work,  and  paid  them  white  men's  wages  at 
that.  That  they  are  progressive  as  well  as  industrious  you  may 
understand  when  I  tell  you  that  they  have  two  steam  threshers  on 
their  reservation,  own  and  operate  both. 

This  seemingly  sets  at  defiance  all  our  accepted  educational 
methods  for  the  reason  that,  though  living  in  comfortable  homes, 
dressing  like  white  men,  abandoning  all  savage  customs  and  super- 
stitions, and  morally  far  surpassing  the  white  man,  official  records 
state  that  only  152  speak  English,  and  they  persist  in  maintaining 
their  tribal  existence.  I  regret  to  say  that,  like  all  Utopias,  I  fear 
this  one  cannot  endure,  lacking  these  essential  elements  of  stability 
in  our  country,  the  acceptance  of  our  civilization  and  the  absorption 
into  the  body  politic.  The  hungry  prospector  and  greedy  land 
shark  are  already  fringing  the  reservation,  waiting  for  it  to  be 
thrown  open, — and  what  will  occur  then  to  the  Indian  can  only 
make  us  shudder  with  sad  anticipations. 

The  second  instance  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  is  to 
the  Sioux  in  South  Dakota.  It  was  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to 
be  present  at  the  Annual  Congress  of  the  Catholic  Sioux  Indians 
near  Standing  Rock  last  June,  on  what  happened  by  a  singular 
coincidence  to  be  the  twenty-seventh  anniversary  of  the  so-called 
"  Custer  Massacre."  Nearly  four  thousand  Catholic  Sioux  from 
North  and  South  Dakota  gathered  to  meet  their  bishop  and  mission- 
aries in  annual  conference.  Some  of  them  came  two  and  three 
hundred  miles.  The  three  days  were  spent  in  a  most  devout,  edify- 
ing and  prayerful  manner.  I  never  attended  an  assembly  that  was 
pervaded  by  such  a  contagious,  electrifying  atmosphere  of  earnest- 
ness and  piety  as  I  witnessed  here, — not  even  excepting  Lake 
Mohonk.  These  Sioux,  you  will  remember,  are  the  hostiles  who 
took  part  in  that  memorable  engagement  at  the  Little  Big  Horn, 
March  27,  1876. 

A  most  marvelous  change  has  taken  place  here  also.  Savage 
customs,  dress  and  superstitions  have  been  abandoned,  and  peaceful, 
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law-abiding  and  encouragingly  industrious  habits  have  taken  their 
place.  As  for  their  sense  of  morality  and  the  exalted  conception 
they  have  of  the  sacredness  of  the  marriage  tie,  why  the  first  public 
protest  against  the  vicious,  immoral  divorce  laws  of  the  Dakotas 
came  from  the  Sioux  Indians.  Some  of  the  Indians  had  availed 
themselves  of  the  white  man's  privileged  civilization,  and  secured 
divorces  from  the  county  courts.  The  congress  denounced  this  in 
unmeasured  terms,  full  of  eloquence  and  Christian  indignation. 
One  of  the  speakers  invited  the  large  assembly  to  fight  these  laws, 
because,  unless  suppressed,  they  would  lead  them  back  to  the 
polygamy  from  which  Christianity  rescued  them.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  speech  of  the  president  of  the  meeting,  Little-No- Heart, 
who,  with  vehemence,  but  clinching  truth,  maintained  that  the 
divorce  of  the  white  man  was  worse  than  the  polygamy  of  the 
Indian.  "  When  we  lived  in  polygamy,"  was  his  contention,  "  we 
supported  our  wives  and  children,  but  when  the  white  man  secures 
a  divorce  he  repudiates  both." 

If  such  results  can  be  achieved  in  one  generation  I  think  the  out- 
look is  most  promising  and  ultimate  success  assured. 

You  will  permit  me  to  close  with  another  illustration,  not  in 
purely  religious  or  moral  lines,  but  showing  the  Indian's  aptitude 
and  capacity  in  artistic  directions.  This  will  take  me  to  Carlisle, 
and  cannot  be  illustrated  better  than  by  an  anecdote.  It  was  my 
pleasure  while  there  to  entertain  a  musical  friend  occasionally, 
Edoard  Remenyi,  the  great  Hungarian  violinist.  I  was  anxious  to 
have  him  hear  the  Carlisle  band,  in  which  I  always  took  more  than 
a  passing  interest.  The  selection  played  was  the  overture  to  the 
opera  "  Tannhauser," — a  difficult,  intricate,  taxing  composition. 
On  our  way  home  the  great  artist,  not  yet  recovered  from  his 
amazement,  gave  his  opinion  of  the  performance  in  this  soliloquy, 
" 1  remember  when  Wagner  composed  that  overture  there  were 
not  forty  artists  in  Germany  who  could  play  the  first  violin  parts  of 
it  decently,  and  here  are  American  savages  playing  those  same  parts 
on  the  clarinet."     You  can  draw  your  own  conclusion. 

As  long  as  the  above  results  can  be  achieved  in  one  or  two  gen- 
erations we  should  not  be  pessimistic  about  the  Indian's  future.  It 
is  full  of  hope  and  promise. 

Rev.  Dr.  Addison  P.  Foster. — A  little  over  twenty-one  years 
ago  it  was  my  privilege  to  be  present  at  what  was  really  the  first 
Mohonk  Conference,  before  it  met  in  connection  with  this  house. 
I  was  out  on  the  Santee  Indian  Reservation  with  Dr.  Ward  of  the 
Independent :,  and  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Strieby,  who  has  since  passed 
to  his  rest,  we  three  representing  the  American  Missionary  Associa- 
tion of  the  Congregational  churches.  We  found  there  Mr.  Smiley, 
of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  a  good  Friend,  Rev.  Messrs. 
Alfred  L.  and  Thomas  L.  Riggs,  Congregational  missionaries,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Williamson,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  Bishop 
Hare,  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  we  held  an  Indian  confer- 
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ence,  lasting  two  or  three  days,  with  the  greatest  joy  and  blessing 
to  ourselves.  From  that  point  we  visited  several  of  the  different 
churches;  In  the  Congregational  church  I  heard  an  Indian  preach 
a  sermon  in  his  own  language,  which  was  translated  to  me  after- 
wards; a  noble  gospel  sermon.  I  visited  Bishop  Hare's  mission 
and  was  greatly  charmed  with  the  spirit  which  was  there  manifested. 
I  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  visit  the  Presbyterian  Mission  hard 
by,  but  afterwards  I  went  over  to  another  agency,  and  there  was  the 
guest  of  the  Indian  agent,  a  devoted  Roman  Catholic.  There  was 
a  Roman  Catholic  Mission  on  that  agency  which  was  highly  spoken 
of  for  the  good  work  it  was  doing.  I  came  away  feeling  that  all 
the  different  churches  that  were  interested  in  Indian  work  were 
doing  a  work  of  great  benefit  to  the  Indians. 

Mr.  Smiley. — There  was  also  a  Quaker  Mission  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  General  Whittlesey  was  there. 

Dr.  Foster. — I  did  intend  to  say  that  I  knew  there  were  faith- 
ful Quaker  missions  in  that  region,  though  I  did  not  see  one  while 
I  was  there.  There  are  now  Y.  M.  C.  A.  missions  there,  and  the 
American  Sunday  School  Union  has  missionaries  working  among 
the  Pimas  in  Arizona,  up  in  Dakota,  Montana,  and  Michigan,  and 
in  the  Indian  Territory.  I  have  brought  a  few  of  our  little  papers, 
which  I  would  like  you  to  take  that  you  may  see  what  is  being  done 
for  the  Indians  through  our  union  Sunday  schools. 

I  want  to  speak  of  the  possibility  in  this  twentieth  century  of 
reaching  a  modus  vivendi  in  regard  to  religious  education  in  our 
public  schools  through  the  Indian  work.  I  have  been  profoundly  im- 
pressed for  years  by  the  fact  that  *in  this  country  Protestants  and 
Roman  Catholics  must  live  together  and  should  live  in  harmony, 
and  that  the  friction  which  has  existed  between  them  might  very 
possibly  be  entirely  avoided  if  we  could  find  some  common  point  of 
meeting  in  regard  to  the  public  schools.  Now  this  great  republic 
of  ours  is  absolutely  founded  upon  the  public  school.  Destroy  that 
and  you  destroy  the  republic.  That  is  the  conviction  of  the  people 
of  this  country,  and  we  shall  stand  upon  that  conviction.  Our 
friends,  the  Roman  Catholics,  have  been  saying  to  us  with  some 
truth, — for  perhaps  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation  we  have  sometimes 
thrown  out  our  religious  services  from  our  public  schools  when  we 
ought  not, — that  the  public  school  does  not  teach  religion  and  that 
we  ought  to  teach  religion  to  our  children  seven  days  in  the  week 
instead  of  one.  I  confess  I  have  great  sympathy  with  my  brethren 
of  another  faith  on  that  point ;  I  want  to  see  the  children  of  this  re- 
public taught  seven  days  in  the  week  the  religion  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
Thus  is  secured  the  building  up  of  character,  and  without  this  all 
other  forms  of  education  are  as  nothing  or  even  worse  than  nothing. 
Now,  how  are  we  going  to  do  this? 

Last  year  I  had  a  pleasant  conversation  on  this  subject  with  my 
friends,  the  Archbishop  and  Dr.  Ganss,  as  we  rode  down  this 
mountain.  I  wished  the  ride  were  longer,  for  we  were  only  at  the 
beginning  of  our  discussion  on  the  possibility  of  finding  a  way  of 
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coming  to  an  agreement.  I  was  disturbed  for  fear  that  such  an 
agreement  was  impossible,  but  it  may  be  that  a  feasible  modus 
vtvendi  is  now  suggested  by  our  Government  in  the  recent  order  to 
the  Indian  schools, — I  do  not  know. 

What  is  the  order  that  has  gone  forth  from  Washington  ?  It  is 
this,  that  there  shall  be  given  opportunity  in  the  Indian  schools 
under  Government  to  the  different  denominations  to  teach  religion 
for  three  hours  in  the  week,  provided  they  do  not  interfere  with  the 
working  of  the  schools.  That  means,  as  I  understand  it,  that  the 
teachers  are  instructed  to  arrange  a  time — ordinarily  outside  of 
school  hours — in  which  anyone  of  any  of  these  religious  faiths  who 
is  disposed  may  teach  the  children  who  will  voluntarily  attend  on 
their  service.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any  objection  to  that.  I 
know  that  the  Archbishop  has  no  objection.  1  am  not  quite  sure 
but  that  there  is  our  modus  vtvendi.  If  it  is,  it  is  one  of  the  great- 
est discoveries  of  this  age,  and  I  shall  look  anxiously,  hopefully, 
and  prayerfully  to  the  future  to  see  whether  or  not  this  is  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem. 

Mr.  Smiley. — That  conference  in  Dakota  was  a  memorable 
occasion.  General  Whittlesey  and  I  were  sent  out  there  to  protect 
the  Indians  against  the  incursions  of  a  railroad  company  that  was 
going  to  steal  their  land.  We  unexpectedly  met  these  Indian  mis- 
sionaries, and  had  a  three  days'  session.  We  talked  over  the 
whole  Sioux  question  from  every  point.  After  we  got  through  we 
all  agreed  to  work  together  and  help  the  Sioux  on  a  common  plat- 
form, instead  of  working  on  different  platforms.  I  said:  "We 
must  pull  together.  I  will  invite  every  one  of  you  and  every  man 
who  is  prominent  in  the  Indian  work  to  come  to  my  house  next 
fall  (this  was  in  the  spring)  and  spend  one  week."  That  was  our 
first  Conference. 

Rev.  Dr.  Francis  E.  Clark. — It  was  said  by  the  Chairman 
that  I  would  perhaps  say  a  few  words  with  regard  to  the  work  that 
the  Christian  Endeavor  Society  is  doing  among  the  Indians.  There 
are  scores  of  such  societies.  One  of  the  most  striking  illustrations 
of  the  work  which  the  young  Indians  are  doing  was  told  me  by  a 
missionary  who  said  he  was  visiting  one  of  the  reservations  where 
there  was  a  Presbyterian  Church,  when  he  saw  some  young  men 
starting  off  in  a  carriage,  and  asked  where  they  were  going.  He 
was  told  that  they  were  going  over  to  a  neighboring  settlement  of 
whites  to  establish  a  society  of  Christian  Endeavor  among  the  white 
people. 

One  of  the  most  eloquent,  interesting,  and  forcible  speakers  who 
addressed  the  great  convention  of  young  people  at  Denver  last  July 
was  an  Indian,  Mr.  Whitecloud.  I  am  sure  those  who  heard  him 
will  never  forget  his  refined  and  beautiful  face  and  his  eloquent 
words. 

But  I  will  not  speak  further  on  this  subject,  for  I  have  a  word  of 
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a  different  kind  this  evening.  I  find  myself  in  great  agreement 
with  what  the  Archbishop  has  said  in  regard  to  emphasizing  the 
religious  work  for  the  Indians.  Is  it  not  important  that  this  should 
be  the  basis  upon  which  their  civilization  should  rest  ?  And  in  this 
connection  is  there  not  something  else  for  us  to  remember,  that  there 
is  a  religious  motive,  a  certain  atmosphere  of  good  will  which  we 
need  to  cultivate  among  our  people  in  order  that  there  may  be  kind- 
ness and  brotherly  love  for  all  these  dependent  races?  Is  it  not 
necessary  that  the  American  people  should  again  have  the  vision 
that  came  to  Peter,  and  that  we  should  hear  the  imperative  message, 
"What  God  hath  cleansed  is  not  to  be  called  common  or  unclean"  ? 

I  remember  one  or  two  illustrations  that  have  come  to  me  of  the 
way  in  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  with  its  pride  of  domination 
comes  before  these  dependent  races.  It  was  in  China,  just  before 
the  Boxer  uprising.  I  was  standing  on  a  wharf  in  Shanghai,  when 
I  saw  a  poor  jinrikisha  man  coming  tip  to  the  wharf  in  order  to  get 
a  fare.  Of  course  he  was  insistent,  as  all  such  drivers  are,  and  he 
stepped  over  the  forbidden  line  which,  in  this  French  concession, 
had  been  drawn.  Just  as  he  stepped  over  that  line,  though  it  was 
only  a  few  inches,  perhaps,  a  European  policeman  came  up  to  him, 
knocked  him  down  and  broke  up  his  jinrikisha,  kicked  him  as  he 
was  down,  and  then  went  off  laughing.  After  seeing  and  hearing 
of  many  such  outrages  I  did  not  wonder  at  the  Boxer  uprising,  and 
that  they  tried  to  drive  the  " foreign  devils"  into  the  sea. 

The  pride  of  race  and  contempt  of  inferiors  is  offensive  to  God 
and  man  alike,  and  is  largely  accountable  for  all  our  racial  troubles ; 
but  there  is  a  better  way.  I  remember  an  illustration  of  this  better 
way,  the  way  which  is  founded  on  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
way  of  charity  and  love  and  devotion  to  the  hearts  and  souls  of  men. 
It  was  in  Eastern  Bengal,  two  or  three  hundred  miles  east  of  Cal- 
cutta. Many  Bengalese  had  come  to  a  convention  where  they  en- 
joyed that  fellowship  with  each  other  and  with  white  people  of  which 
they  had  in  the  past  known  so  little.  As  I  saw  the  way  in  which 
the  missionaries  treated  them  it  seemed  to  me  that  here  was  a  solu- 
tion of  all  our  racial  difficulties.  Before  this  convention  was  over 
one  of  the  speakers  said :  "  Now  let  us  make  a  chain  of  love  for 
our  friend  from  America."  Verses  were  written  upon  pieces  of 
tissue  paper  and  glued  together  by  Bengalese  girls,  and  a  good  dea- 
.  con  came  forward,  and  with  great  dignity  and  solemnity  and  with 
all  the  grace  of  a  Lord  Chesterfield  took  this  paper  chain  and  put 
it  about  my  neck.  He  said  they  wanted  that  I  should  know  that 
they  in  the  wilds  of  Bengal  had  the  same  Lord  that  we  had  in 
America,  and  he  wanted  me  to  carry  the  good  will  of  the  Ben- 
galese to  the  young  people  of  America. 

This  poor  paper  " chain  of  love"  was  typical  of  the  spirit  which 
may  bind  all  races  together ;  and  if  that  can  become  the  dominant 
spirit  of  our  American  people  North  and  South,  and  East  and  West, 
toward  all  these  races,  the  Indians,  the  Porto  Ricans,  the  Filipinos, 
the  Negroes,  then  many  of  the  questions  which  confront  us  to-day 
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will  be  solved.  When  we  learn  this,  and  when  we  are  able  to  say 
with  all  our  hearts,  u  One  is  our  Master,  even  Christ,  and  all  we 
are  brethren,"  then  a  large  part  of  these  problems  will  be  forever 
solved. 

Rev.  Dr.  C.  L.  Thompson. — The  religious  question  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  whole  Indian  problem,  as  it  is  at  the  heart  of  every 
human  problem.  Not  by  Governmental  action  is  it  going  to  be 
solved,  whether  it  be  reservation  or  non-reservation,  or  Interior  or 
Indian  Department  or  War  Department  or  any  other,  but  only  by 
religious,  Christian  education.  That  must  be  the  beginning  and 
middle  and  end  of  every  serious  endeavor  to  lift  the  Indian  people 
of  our  country. 

I  will  give  you  an  illustration  to  show  that  it  can  be  done,  and 
how  it  can  be  done.  Thirty-three  years  ago  there  was  a  German 
missionary  in  Chicago  who  had  heard  of  the  Pima  Indians,  that 
they  had  no  teacher  and  no  friend.  He  went  to  them,  partly  on 
train  and  partly  on  foot,  with  a  Winchester  rifle  and  a  Bible. 
There  were  a  great  many  perils,  but  he  found  his  way  at  last  to 
the  Pimas,  sat  down  among  them  and  taught  for  a  little  while  in  a 
Government  school.  Then  he  became  a  missionary  and  sat  down 
for  ten  lonely  and  hard  years  to  live  their  life,  to  learn  their  speech, 
to  interpret  Jesus  Christ  to  them  and  Christian  truth.  And  after 
ten  years  he  got  a  sheaf,  and  then  another,  then  a  harvest  began  to 
come.  I  was  down  there  a  few  months  ago,  and  I, said  I  must  go 
and  see  Charles  Cook,  for  that  is  his  name.  It  is  necessary  to 
speak  it  down  here ;  up  in  heaven  it  would  be  so  well  known  it 
would  not  be  necessary.  I  shall  never  forget  that  moonlight  ride 
out  over  the  desert.  At  midnight  there  was  a  glint  of  light  and  I 
said,  "What  is  that?"  I  was  told  that  was  Cook's  light  and  he 
was  waiting  for  us.  When  we  got  there  we  received  such  a 
welcome  as  that  kindly  man  knew  how  to  give.  The  next  day 
about  eleven  o'clock  the  horizon  was  dark  with  Indians;  they 
came  in  wagons  and  on  horseback  and  on  foot,  and  the  church  was 
packed.  It  was  ninety-five  degrees  in  the  shade  and  you  could 
have  cut  the  atmosphere  into  cubes,  and  I  preached  through  an 
44  interrupter,"  as  Mrs.  Partington  would  say.  But  never,  not  in 
New  York,  not  in  Mohonk,  have  I  preached  to  a  more  intent, 
attentive  and  devout  appearing  audience  than  that  church  full  of 
Pima  Christians.  And  he  has  six  of  those  churches  up  and  down 
that  reservation,  and  twelve  hundred  members  in  those  six  Presby- 
terian churches,  the  fruit  of  the  labors  of  one  humble,  devoted, 
godly  man  who  said,  "The  Indian  can  be  elevated,  and  by  the 
grace  of  God  I  will  do  it."  A  Western  college  last  summer  made 
him  a  D.  D.  He  said :  4<  I  don't  know  what  to  do  with  it;  my 
Indians  don't  know  what  *  D.  D.'  means." 

Then  I  went  over  to  the  Tucson  school ;  a  sister  of  one  of  the 
members  of  this  Conference  is  one  of  the  honored  teachers  there. 
It  is  an  industrial  school  for  boys  and  girls,  Pimas  and  Papagoes. 
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Herndon  was  the  name  of  the  superintendent  and  he  had  a  beauti- 
ful home.  He  drove  me  through  the  city  of  Tucson  to  a  little 
Papago  village  where  the  people  were  living  in  misery  and 
squalor,  and  he  said:  "I  want  to  resign  that  school  and  come 
out  here  among  these  Papagoes ;  they  have  not  a  friend."  "  Well," 
I  said,  "  your  family  can  live  in  Tucson  and  you  can  drive  out  to 
the  village  and  teach  them."  He  said  :  "  That  won't  do;  I  must 
live  their  life  if  they  shall  learn  to  live  ours.  Build  us  a  little 
adobe  house,  and  my  family  and  I  will  live  among  them  that  we 
may  help  them."     I  call  that  heroism. 

Do  you  know  what  an  Indian* s  gift  is?  It  is  said  to  be  an 
Indian's  gift  when  something  is  given  and  then  taken  away  again. 
I  went  a  few  years  ago  to  the  Indians  in  the  Northwest,  and 
wanted  to  see  James  Hayes,  one  of  our  native  ministers:  They 
said:  " James  Hayes  has  gone  on  a  mission  to  the  Shoshones. 
The  blanket  Indians  sent  up  a  committee  to  ask  for  light,  and  so 
Hayes  has  gone  to  preach  to  them.  We  said,  *  Mr.  Hayes'  wife 
ought  to  go  to  teach  those  Shoshone  women  how  to  live,'  and  fifty  - 
seven  dollars  was  taken  up  to  enable  Mrs.  Hayes  to  go  with  her 
husband."  Then  they  took  forty  dollars  to  enable  an  elder  to  go 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hayes  to  the  Shoshones  to  make  the  mission 
strong,  and  in  a  few  months  they  organized  a  church  among  the 
Shoshones,  and  those  Nez  Perces  Indians  gave  almost  $300  to 
enable  those  Shoshone  Indians  to  build  a  house  of  worship. 
That,  for  Indians  in  their  poverty,  was  a  magnificent  gift. 

About  that  time  we  had  been  trying  to  raise  a  heavy  debt  on  the 
Board  of  Home  Missions,  and  one  day  I  got  a  package  tied  in 
brown  paper,  and  out  of  it  rolled  two  double  eagles  and  a  letter 
from  James  Hayes  saying,  "  This  is  a  contribution  from  the  Indian 
Church  in  Kamiah  to  help  pay  the  debt  of  the  Board  of  Home 
Missions."  And  I  said,  "  If  values  were  counted  on  earth  as 
they  are  counted  in  heaven  there  would  be  worth  enough  in 
those  double  eagles  to  cancel  our  debt ! ' ' 

The  Conference  adjourned  at  10  p.  m. 
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The  President  called  the  Conference  to  order  at  ten  o'clock,  and 
announced  as  the  opening  address  that  of  Mr.  Edgar  B.  Henderson, 
of  the  Indian  Department,  on  "  The  Support  of  Schools,  Courts, 
etc.,  where  Indian  Land  is  Not  Taxed." 


THE  SUPPORT   OF   SCHOOLS   AND   COURTS   WHERE 
INDIAN  LAND  IS  NOT  TAXED. 

BY    EDGAR    B.    HENDERSON,    OF   THE    INDIAN    DEPARTMENT. 

The  question  of  taxation  in  territories  and  reservations  that  have 
been  altogether  or  to  a  great  extent  opened  to  settlement  is  one  that 
is  going  to  be  a  rather  difficult  problem  for  Congress  to  handle  in 
the  future,  and  foreseeing  that,  it  was  thought  profitable  to  give  an 
outline  of  the  problem  as  it  will  appear  then.  The  Indian  Territory 
will  present  the  largest  problem  along  this  line  of  taxation.  Accord- 
ing to  the  agreements  that  are  at  present  in  force,  all  lands  that  are 
allotted  to  the  Indians  and  are  not  alienated  by  them  are  exempt  from 
taxation.  A  local  self-government  that  has  no  real  estate  to  tax  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  a  very  extensive  nor  a  very  beneficent  sort  of  a  local 
self-government,  and  yet  the  demand  for  such  government  is  pressing. 

There  is  only  one  nation  in  the  Indian  Territory  where  allottees 
can  at  present  sell  their  land.  The  Creek  people  can  now,  on 
application  to  the  Interior  Department,  with  a  proper  presentation 
of  their  capability  to  manage  their  own  affairs,  be  given  the  right 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  sell  all  the  allotment  except  forty 
acres.  Some  of  the  lands  are  being  sold  under  authority  of  the 
Secretary.  So  that  in  the  Creek  nation  immediately  on  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  tribal  government  on  March  4,  1906,  there  will  be 
some  land  subject  to  taxation  outside  of  the  towns.  This  question 
has  been  presented  by  the  situation  of  a  reservation  in  Nebraska, 
the  Omaha  and  Winnebago  Reservation,  that  is  organized  as  a 
county.  Some  of  the  lands  were  sold  and  opened  to  homestead, 
and  there  are  white  people  all  through  that  county  having  their 
homes,  but  there  is  so  small  a  percentage  of  the  land  that  is  taxable 
that  the  county  government  has  found  itself  hampered  in  the 
way  of  funds  for  keeping  up  roads,  bridges,  schools,  etc.  The 
county  warrants  have  as  a  result  become  so  depreciated  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  raise  money  for  the  current  business  of  the 
county.  Representatives  of  the  county  have  been  before  Congress 
for  three  different  sessions  asking  that  some  sort  of  relief  be  granted. 
It  is  only  a  small  problem  there,  but  the  Indian  Territory  does  now 
and  will  in  the  future  present  a  large  one,  and  certainly  something 
different  from  the  present  conditions  must  be  set  up  when  the  tribal 
governments  are  ended. 
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I  am  not  in  agreement  with  some  sentiments  I  have  heard  ex- 
pressed here  with  reference  to  the  throwing  of  the  Indian  on  his 
own  resources,  if  all  Indians,  regardless  of  intelligence,  are  left  to 
administer  their  own  property  as  they  may  see  fit,  or  as  the  white 
men  may  induce  them  to  do.  It  is  ridiculous  to  contend  that  the 
intelligent,  educated  people  in  those  so-called  civilized  nations 
should  have  their  lands  exempt  from  taxation.  Necessarily  any 
government  which  is  established  there  will  be  established  for  their 
benefit  as  well  as  for  the  benefit  of  the  whites,  and  it  is  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  Indian,  for  his  protection  as  well  as  for  the  benefit  of 
the  whites,  that  common  schools  should  be  established  for  the  whites. 
The  Indians  have  at  all  times  been  surrounded  by  a  low  class  of 
whites  and  the  result  has  been  the  very  great  lowering  of  the  whole 
moral  tone  of  the  community,  and  criminality  has  been  so  great 
down  there  that  the  governments  are  to  be  broken  up  for  that  reason 
alone.  The  conditions  will  become  worse  when  local  government 
is  established  unless  education  is  provided. 

Unless  some  of  these  lands  are  subject  to  taxation  country  schools 
cannot  be  established,  rural  communities  cannot  have  the  benefits 
of  education,  and  the  United  States  with  the  consent  of  the  Govern- 
ment has  allowed  thousands  upon  thousands  of  children  to  grow  up 
there  without  any  sort  of  education  whatever.  I  say  this  because 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  morally  and  legally  respon- 
sible for  the  Indian  Territory.  Personal  property  cannot  possibly 
produce  sufficient  revenue  not  only  to  establish  schools  and  maintain 
them,  but  to  build  roads,  erect  bridges,  and  create  all  the  agencies 
of  county  and  township  government. 

The  condition  of  insane  people  in  the  Indian  Territory,  particu- 
larly among  the  whites,  is  deplorable.  There  is  no  provision  for 
sending  them  to  institutions  for  such  unfortunates.  There  are  no 
institutions  in  the  Indian  Territory  for  white  people  of  any  kind 
except  in  the  villages,  so  that  a  poor  family  having  an  insane  or 
feeble-minded  member  who  cannot  earn  his  own  living  has  one  of 
the  most  trying  problems  that  any  part  of  the  country  presents.  If 
eleemosynary  institutions  are  to  be  maintained  in  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory when  it  becomes  a  self-governing  community,  as  will  be  the 
case  very  soon,  something  must  be  done  on  the  question  of  revenue. 
And  it  seems  to  me  that  since  the  tribal  schools  are  to  be  wiped  out 
March  4,  1906,  along  with  the  tribal  governments,  it  will  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  consolidate  these  tribal  schools  with  the  schools 
established  for  white  people.  And  the  only  solution  that  I  can  see 
of  it  is  this,  that  possibly  in  some  instances  the  tribal  funds  might 
to  a  certain  extent  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  offsetting  exemption 
of  these  Indian  lands  from  taxation. 

The  reason  that  the  Government  exempts  Indian  lands  from  taxa- 
tion is  the  knowledge  that  the  Indians  are  not  likely  to  pay  the  taxes, 
and  that  non-payment  of  taxes  will  result  in  the  loss  of  their  lands. 
An  educated  Indian  is  certainly  not  entitled  to  any  further  protec- 
tion by  the  Government  in  reference  to  his  lands,  but  when  we 
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come  to  the  full-blood  Indian  who  has  never  been  educated,  in  the 
Indian  Territory,  or  elsewhere,  who  is  ignorant  because  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States'  has  permitted  him  to  grow  up  in  igno- 
rance, and  possibly  has  not  discharged  its  full  duty  in  the  past  in 
that  respect,  that  Government  cannot  say,  u  We  will  turn  you  out 
and  leave  you  at  the  mercy  of  the  white  sharper,  or  your  own  folly," 
that  he  may  be  despoiled  of  his  property  or  squander  it,  and  leave 
him  at  the  mercy  of  the  world  in  three  months,  'as  would  be  the 
result  in  most  cases.  I  believe  that  any  young  Indian  who  has  had 
educational  opportunities,  for  instance,  equal  to  those  given  by  the 
Government  training  schools,  ought  to  be  thrown  on  his  own  re- 
sources ;  but  the  old  man  or  the  old  woman  who  never  did  have 
such  opportunities  ought  certainly  not  at  this  late  stage  in  their  lives, 
when  they  cannot  change,  when  their  habits  are  settled,  be  thrown 
on  their  own  resources,  surrounded  by  such  conditions  as  exist  down 
there.  The  Government  cannot  acquit  itself  of  its  duty  to  this  class 
of  Indians  in  such  a  manner. 

So  it  seems  to  me  the  solution  of  the  problem  may  be  that  the 
intelligent  Indians  should  be  required  to  pay  taxes  as  other  people 
do ;  but  with  reference  to  the  full  blood,  the  minors,  whose  lands 
are  not  either  alienable  or  subject  to  taxation  now,  I  think  possibly 
either  the  funds  of  the  tribes  should  be  taken  to  offset  taxes,  or  that 
the  Government  should  pay  from  its  own  funds  what  would  offset 
taxes.  But  the  latter  proposition  I  think  is  one  that  Congress  will 
never  agree  to  adopt.  Congress  has  up  to  the  present  time  refused 
to  give  any  relief  with  reference  to  the  other  reservation  I  mentioned. 
I  think,  though,  that  the  present  situation  in  Indian  Territory  will 
necessitate  action  not  only  at  once,  but  action  of  a  far-reaching 
character,  and  that  Congress  cannot  and  will  not  refuse  to  seek  a 
just  solution  of  the  question.  Congress  is  being  appealed  to  on  all 
hands  with  reference  to  the  educational  question  in  Indian  Terri- 
tory, and  I  hope  that  this  next  winter  something  will  be  done. 

Mr.  Smiley. — Will  you  give  to  the  audience  the  number  of 
Indians  and  of  white  people,  and  how  many  white  children  have  no 
school  facilities?  * 

Mr.  Henderson. — Nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  white 
children  are  without  school  privileges,  and  there  are  less  than  forty 
thousand  Indians  of  school  age  in  the  country.  There  are  five 
times  as  many  white  children  in  the  Indian  Territory  without  school 
privileges  as  all  the  Indian  children  of  school  age  who  have  these 
privileges. 

Hon.  John  J.  Fitzgerald. — Has  the  Bureau  considered  any 
means  by  which  the  whites  would  contribute  proportionately  to 
support  a  school  system  for  their  children  in  that  section? 

Mr.  Henderson. — No,  the  question  has  never  been  submitted 
to  the  Bureau. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald. — Is  it  not  true  that  so  far  as  the  question  has 
been  considered  the  only  end  in  view  has  been  how  best  to  get  the 
Indians  to  contribute  funds  to  a  school  system  for  the  support  of 
the  white  children  ? 
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Mr.  Henderson. — It  perhaps  may  have. been  before  your  commit- 
tee in  that  shape,  but  it  has  not  been  before  the  Office.  Of  course  the 
whites  down  there,  seeing  the  Indians  own  all  the  land,  do  not  like 
such  conditions  to  continue,  and  they  are  very  anxious  to  get  the 
Indians'  lands  by  purchase  or  otherwise,  and  are  equally  anxious, 
of  course,  to  benefit  from  the  Indians'  funds  as  much  as  possible. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald. — And  these  white  people  have  gone  into  that 
Territory  against  the  protest  of  the  owners  of  the  land  ? 

Mr.  Henderson. — Theoretically  that  is  true  with  reference  to 
those  who  have  been  there  for  a  term  of  years.  But  now  the 
Indian  Territory  is  open  to  all  whites  with  the  consent  of  the 
nations  and  the  general  Government,  the  town  lots  are  being  sold  to 
anybody  who  will  buy,  and  Congress  has  said  that  a  man  who 
owns  a  town  lot,  no  matter  how  bad  his  character,  cannot  be  re- 
moved from  the  Indian  Territory  as  being  detrimental  to  the  welfare 
of  the  Indians.  All  of  the  white  men  down  there  are  not  bad  ;  many 
of  them  are  good,  high-minded  men  who  have  the  Indians'  interests 
at  heart,  and  they  are  very  anxious  that  the  Indians'  interests  shall 
be  protected  as  well  as  the  interests  of  the  whites.  I  believe  that 
the  solution  of  this  problem  can  only  be  made  when  both  interests 
are  considered  and  they  are  so  harmonized  that  both  can  live  in  peace. 

Miss  Alice  M.  Robertson. — Mr.  Henderson  has  given  a  won- 
derful picture  of  Indian  Territory  affairs.  It  shows  what  a  good 
Bureau  we  have,  that  one  of  its  employees  so  far  away  from  the 
Indian  Territory  knows  so  much  about  it.  He  spoke  about  insane 
people.  We  are  almost  glad  when  an  insane  person  commits  a 
crime,  because  then  he  can  be  taken  away  and  taken  care  of. 
There  is  no  provision  for  the  insane,  either  white  or  Indian,  except 
in  the  Cherokee  nation.  Then  there  are  many  orphans  without 
any  proper  care.  All  our  mission  churches  in  the  Territory  have 
schools  that  care  for  Indians  and  whites  together,  and  put  them  in 
on  an  equality.  One  of  the  most  admirable  schools  I  know  is  a 
Baptist  Indian  University,  and  when  I  want  particularly  good  help 
I  call  up  President  Scott  on  the  telephone. 

Mr.  Meserve,  Chairman  of  the  Business  Committee,  read  the 
following  resolution,  which  had  been  offered  by  Mr.  Benjamin  S. 
Coppock : — 

The  five  hundred  thousand  white  people  in  the  Indian  Territory 
who,  outside  of  towns,  are  without  land  holdings,  school  facilities, 
voice  in  government,  or  legal  means  of  securing  these  things,  are 
temporarily  in  a  condition  of  dependence  that  pleads  for  assistance. 
Congress  should  see  that  they  have  the  same  school  facilities  which 
obtain  in  the  States. 

Mr.  Benj.  S.  Coppock. — The  first  and  greatest  difficulty  that  I 
find  among  the  white  people  outside  of  towns  in  the  Cherokee 
nation  is  that  parents  cannot  read  or  write  ;  they  all  ask  for  schools, 
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and  when  schools  are  put  at  their  door  they  put  the  children  in  the 
cotton  fields.  There  are  in  all  the  towns  practically  in  the  Cher- 
okee nation  schools  supported  by  taxation,  and  controlled  under 
the  laws  of  Arkansas,  incorporated  by  the  Curtis  Act,  and  made 
the  law  of  the  Territory ;  and  there  are  some  hundreds  of  children, 
Cherokee  and  white,  in  these  schools,  many  of  them  admirable 
graded  schools.  But  the  land  cannot  be  taxed  outside  of  the  towns ; 
and  there  are  a  better  class  of  people — renters — coming  in.  There 
are  a  great  many  good  people  in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  the  gen- 
eral laws  are  good  in  regard  to  the  catching  and  punishment  of 
criminals. 

I  think  that  Congress  ought  to  do  something  if  they  can  do  it.  I 
think  if  the  people  down  there  would  be  encouraged  to  provide 
school  facilities  Congress  should  arrange  that  in  townships  they 
could  organize  themselves  as  the  towns  are  organized,  and  tax  their 
personal  property,  and  contribute  as  they  will  by  subscription.  Men 
have  money  down  there,  and  they  are  giving  it  to  education  more 
than  most  anything  else.  Now  if  Congress  should  divide  the  Terri- 
tory into  townships,  and  permit  these  people,  as  they  do  the  towns, 
to  vote  themselves  into  school  districts  and  tax  themselves,  and  give 
as  a  stimulus  about  forty  per  cent  of  what  the  people  provide  for 
themselves  to  add  to  what  they  provide,  I  think  temporarily  we 
would  be  provided  for. 

We  need  temporary  help  ;  we  are  among  the  dependent  people ; 
we  can't  help  ourselves.  So  allow  me  to  close  by  suggesting  that 
the  good  people  who  are  very  much  interested  at  this  time  in 
education  are  building  schools  by  subscription,  maintaining  local 
subscription  schools  for  a  few  months  of  the  year.  They  need 
encouragement  and  help. 

Miss  Anna  L.  Dawes. — Don't  you  think  that  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory will  be  a  State  pretty  soon,  and  that  this  matter  will  be  out  of 
our  hands? 

The  Chairman. — Silence  gives  assent ;  Miss  Dawes  is  evidently 
answered  in  the  affirmative. 


NEED   OF   ADDITIONAL   LEGISLATION   FOR  THE 
CHOCTAWS  AND  CHICKASAWS. 

BY    MR.    S.    M.    BROSIUS. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  need  of  further  legislation  affecting 
the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  in  Indian  Territory  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  guardians  and  administrators  over  Indian  estates. 

Since  the  United  States  has  forced  these  Indians  to  segregate 
their  lands,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  see  that  no  injustice  ensues 
-as  a  result  of  this  enforced  breaking  up  of  the  tribal  relations. 
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The  supplemental  agreement  executed  by  the  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  tribes  of  July  i,  1902,  provides: — 

44  Section  22.  If  any  person  whose  name  appears  upon  the  rolls,  prepared 
as  herein  provided,  shall  have  died  subsequent  to  the  ratification  of  this 
agreement  and  before  receiving  his  allotment  of  land,  the  lands  to  which  such 
person  would  have  been  entitled  if  living  shall  be  allotted  in  his  name,  and 
shall,  together  with  his  proportionate  share  of  other  tribal  property,  descend 
to  his  heirs  according  to  the  laws  of  descent  and  distribution  as  provided  in 
Chapter  XJLIX  of  Mansfield }s  Digest  of  the  Statutes  of  Arkansas,  provided, 
that  the  allotment  thus  to  be  made  shall  be  selected  by  a  duly  appointed  ad- 
ministrator or  executor.  *  If,  however,  such  administrator  or  executor  be  not 
dulv  and  expeditiously  appointed,  or  fails  to  act  promptly  when  appointed, 
or  for  any  other  cause  such  selection  be  not  so  made  within  a  reasonable  and 
practicable  time,  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  shall  designate 
the  lands  thus  to  be  allotted." 

Chapter  XLIX  of  Mansfield*  s  Digest  makes  no  provision  for 
the  sale  of  the  lands,  and  the  United  States  Courts  in  Indian  Terri- 
tory have  decreed  that  they  have  no  authority  to  appoint  adminis- 
trators or  guardians  of  Indian  estates. 

As  will  be  noticed  by  the  act  above  quoted,  the  right  to  an 
allotment  dates  from  the  ratification  of  the  legislation,  which  was 
September  25,  1902.  The  death  rate  among  the  Indians  is  usually 
great,  and  in  consequence  a  large  number  of  members  of  the  tribes 
have  died  since  the  date  of  the  ratification  who  were  entitled  to 
allotments,  so  that  administrators  and  guardians  appointed  by  the 
Indian  courts  are  given  power  to  make  the  selections  of  lands. 

The  result  of  this  condition  is  that  persons  interested  in  securing 
these  lands  induce  the  Indian  heirs  to  come  into  court  and  agree 
to  the  appointment  of  certain  persons  to  administer  these  estates. 
These  latter  in  turn  select  the  lands  to  which  the  decedent  was 
entitled,  and  dispose  of  the  same  in  their  own  interest. 

These  Indian  courts  seem  to  be  devoid  of  permanent  records  of 
an  intelligent  character,  and  by  provision  of  statute  will  be  abolished 
March  4,  1906,  so  that  no  recourse  can  be  had  upon  these  adminis- 
trators or  guardians,  who  may  then  come  into  the  United  States 
Courts  and  ask  for  confirmation  of  title  to  their  grantees ;  after  hav- 
ing paid  out  funds  to  the  tribes,  the  closing  up  of  the  estate  will  be 
a  formal  matter. 

I  wish  to  offer  the  following  resolution  on  the  subject : — 

44  That  proper  laws  be  enacted  conferring  jurisdiction  upon  United  States 
Courts  in  the  Indian  Territory  to  settle  Indian  estates,  and  especially  provid- 
ing for  the  appointment  of  administrators  and  guardians." 

I  will  turn  this  over  to  the  proper  committee  with  the  hope  that 
they  may  become  interested  in  this  question,  and  that  some  action 
may  be  taken  by  this  Conference. 
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ADDRESS  BY  HON.  MERRILL  E.  GATES,  LL.D. 

THE    INDIAN    AND    THE    ETHNOLOGIST. 

It  is  in  the  pursuance  of  the  plan  laid  out  by  the  Committee  and 
against  my  own  protest  that  I  address  the  Conference  again. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  u  Why  not  give  us  a  simple  plan  for 
settling  the  Indian  question,  and  let  us  within  the  next  four  or  five 
years  work  out  the  problem  and  sweep  that  question  off  the  board?" 
All  who  are  tempted  to  look  at  the  matter  in  the  light  of  that  ques- 
tion should  realize  how  deeply  rooted  in  ethnology  are  the  reasons 
which  make  it  impossible  to  deal  thus  summarily  with  the  Indian 
question. 

A  member  of  this  Conference  whose  scholarship  along  such  lines 
makes  him  an  honor  to  his  State  and  to  our  country  has  expressed 
the  fear  that  (because  we  cannot  help  laughing  here  when  Colonel 
Pratt  lifts  his  tomahawk  over  the  head  of  the  ethnologist !) — the  fear 
that  the  impression  will  go  out  that  these  Conferences  do  not  appre- 
ciate the  studies  of  the  ethnologist.  I  have  felt  that  my  long  acquaint- 
ance with  these  Conferences  made  it  right  for  me  to  assure  him 
that  the  Mohonk  Conference  could  laugh  heartily  at  such  a  sally 
from  Colonel  Pratt,  without  in  the  slightest  degree  lessening  its 
sympathy  with  Colonel  Pratt's  noble  work  for  the  Indians,  and 
without  in  the  slightest  degree  reflecting  upon  the  importance  and 
the  value  of  the  study  of  ethnology.  The  whole  Indian  problem  is 
a  problem  of  ethnology  ! 

In  addressing  the  Carlisle  School  for  Indians  on  a  Commence- 
ment day  recently,  I  asked  Colonel  Pratt,  as  I  arose  to  speak,  how 
many  tribes  and  languages  were  represented  in  the  ten  or  twelve 
hundred  Indian  pupils  who  were  present  in  the  audience  of  two 
thousand  that  filled  the  great  gymnasium  of  the  school.  After  a 
brief  conference  with  the  faculty  he  answered,  u  Eighty-two  differ- 
ent tribes  and  dialects."  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  another  roof 
in  the  world  which  covers,  day  after  day,  a  gathering  of  people  who 
represent  so  many  different  languages  and  tribes.  At  a  Durbar  in 
India  Lord  Curzon  may  face  representatives  of  as  large  or  of  a 
larger  number  of  tribes  and  languages ;  but  the  Durbar  is  only  an 
occasional  gathering.  The  Carlisle  School  is  assembled  morning 
and  evening,  every  day  in  the  year. 

On  the  list  of  agencies  and  subagencies  of  the  Indian  Bureau  at 
Washington  there  are  regularly  carried  the  names  of  not  far  from 
three  hundred  different  tribes  and  fragments  of  Indian  tribes,  who 
speak  dialects  and  languages  which  for  the  most  part  differ  very 
materially  each  from  the  other.  Without  referring  explicitly  to 
such  extreme  estimates  as  you  will  find  in  certain  of  the  encyclo- 
pedias which  speak  of  "six  to  seven  hundred  languages  and  dia- 
lects of  North  American  Indians,"  it  is  at  once  evident  that  in  the 
three  hundred  groups  carried  upon  the  books  of  the  Department  in 
Washington  (for  each  of  which  special  obligations  are  carried,  and 
over  each  of  which  groups  special  supervision  must  be  exercised  by 
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the  Department)  there  are  varieties  of  race  and  language  which  must 
challenge  the  interest  of  the  ethnologists  of  the  world.  These  tribes 
and  groups  range  from  the  lowest  grade  of  savagery  up  through 
Lewis  E.  Morgan's  successive  grades  of  "  middle "  and  "higher 
savagery,"  and  "lower,  middle,  and  higher  barbarism,"  until  with 
the  cultivation  of  maize  and  the  making  of  pottery  we  come  to  the 
beginnings  of  civilization ;  and  above  these  half-civilized  tribes  are 
those  polished  and  liberally  educated  diplomats,  the  shrewd  leaders 
and  managers  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  in  the  Indian  Territory ; 
many  of  them  competent  to  encounter  in  diplomacy  the  trained 
representatives  of  European  powers  at  our  national  capital.  All 
the  way  along  this  line,  from  lowest  savagery  to  civilization,  the 
Indian  tribes  and  fragments  of  tribes  have  to  be  legislated  for,  and 
in  many  cases  provided  with  the  means  of  support  and  of  education. 
It  is  not  a  problem  of  how  to  deal  with  one  people,  but  with  many 
peoples. 

RACIAL    TRAITS   AND    THE    LAND    qUESTION. 

The  Indian  problem  is  further  hedged  round  with  difficulties  that 
always  connect  themselves  with  the  ownership  of  land  as  population 
begins  to  grow  dense.  The  breaking  up  of  reservations,  the  sale  of 
surplus  Indian  land,  and  the  allotment  of  land  in  severalty  to 
Indians — all  involve  questions  as  to  the  ownership  and  the  use  of 
land  which  is  nominally  owned  by  tribes  of  Indians  but  which  has 
never  been  settled  upon,  improved,  or  in  any  proper  sense  "  appro- 
priated." There  has  been  much  injustice  on.  the  part  of  whites 
toward  Indians  in  the  matter  of  the  tenure  of  land ;  but  when  we 
speak  of  whole  tribes  of  Indians  as  having  been  "dispossessed  of 
their  lands"  ;  when  kindly  disposed  but  not  overthoughtful  people 
speak  of  the  Indians  as  having  been  "  cheated  out  of  their  right  to 
the  continent," — we  should  remember  the  great  difference  between 
the  individual  who  is  dispossessed  of  inherited  acres  upon  which 
his  ancestors  and  he  have  toiled  and  the  Indian  who  has  simply 
lost  his  undivided  share  in  the  tribal  right  to  range  for  game  over 
millions  of  acres  of  land  from  which  the  game  has  now  disappeared. 

The  vital  question  for  the  Indians  is  how  to  bring  each  individual 
Indian  into  such  relations  with  a  limited  amount  of  the  land  of  our 
country  that  he  will  make  his  home  upon  it,  will  work  the  land, 
and  will  develop  at  the  same  time  the  land  and  his  own  manhood. 
The  tribes  of  Indians  who  claim  whole  States  and  Territories  never 
owned  the  land  in  the  way  in  which  a  man  owns  land  when  he  is 
settled  on  it  and  has  himself  broken  it  up  for  agriculture,  and 
farmed  and  grazed  it,  or  when  he  has  received  it  from  ancestors 
who  have  thus  owned  and  tilled  the  soil.  It  should  always  be 
remembered  that  for  less  than  two  hundred  thousand  Indians  the 
United  States  still  holds  in  various  Indian  reservations  more  square 
miles  of  land  than  are  contained  in  the  whole  States  of  Maine, 
Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Delaware, 
and  New  Jersey.     And  while  much  of  this  land  is  worthless  for 
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agricultural  purposes,  the  average  acreage  of  land  which  remains 
to  each  Indian,  if  you  divide  the  whole  number  of  acres  in  Indian 
reservations  fit  for  agriculture  by  the  whole  number  of  Indians,  is 
at  least  from  six  to  ten  times  the  average  amount  of  tillable  land 
per  capita  for  the  white  citizens  of  the  republic.  This  land  must 
come  under  the  ownership  of  individuals,  and  must  be  held,  grazed, 
or  cultivated  by  individuals  before  it  can  contribute  its  full  share  to 
the  development  of  the  resources  of  our  country.  And  the  problem 
of  bringing  the  individual  Indian  into  close  and  profitable  relations 
with  the  individual  holding  of  land  is  a  process  which  requires 
education,  patience,  and  some  additional  safeguarding  legislation. 
But  in  the  main,  for  the  last  fifteen  years  the  Government  has  been 
making  steady  progress  in  this  respect,  with  careful  regard  for  the 
rights  of  the  Indians.  And  these  last  years,  notwithstanding  the 
44  red-tape''  delays  and  the  slow  processes  of  Government  bureaus 
and  agency  administration,  fill  me  with  the  hopeful  conviction  that 
without  prolonged  delay  we  shall  reach  a  solution  which  will  give 
homes,  education,  the  protection  of  law,  and  training  in  citizenship 
to  all  our  Indians. 

A  TABULATED   VIEW   OF   THE    PRESENT    CONDITION   OF   INDIANS  TO 
WHOM    HOMESTEADS    HAVE    ALREADY    BEEN    ALLOTTED. 

I  have  thought  that  members  of  the  Conference  might  like  to 
have  within  reach  this  little  study  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
Indians  who  have  already  received  allotments  of  land.  [Here  the 
speaker  showed  the  tabular  exhibit  which  is  printed  opposite  page 
eighteen  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners 
for  the  year  1902.]  Some  of  you  will  remember  that  in  one  of  his 
latest  valued  addresses  to  this  Conference,  Senator  Dawes  turned  to 
the  members  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  who  happened 
to  be  sitting  in  a  group  near  him  as  he  spoke  and  said,  u  I  wish  to 
lay  on  you,  gentlemen  of  the  Board,  the  especial  responsibility  of 
carrying  on  investigations  as  to  the  condition  of  Indians  to  whom 
allotments  are  made,  and  as  to  the  work  which  still  needs  to  be 
done  for  these  allotted  Indians,  and  the  safeguards  with  which  they 
must  still  be  surrounded."  Our  Board  have  not  been  oblivious  of  a 
duty  in  this  respect  which  they  had  already  before  that  time  at- 
tempted in  a  measure  to  discharge.  The  earnest  words  of  Senator 
Dawes  have  added  to  our  sense  of  responsibility  in  this  respect. 
For  several  years  our  Board  has  collected  through  its  Secretary, 
by  prolonged  correspondence  with  Indian  agents  and  superintend- 
ents of  schools,  statistics  with  reference  to  allotted  Indians.  Some 
copies  of  our  last  annual  report  are  here  for  free  distribution,  and 
I  will  gladly  send  a  copy  to  anyone  who  writes  to  me  for  it  at 
Washington. 

The  table  which  I  show  you  gives  a  list  of  all  the  Indian  agen- 
cies, with  the  number  of  allotments  which  have  been  made,  the 
number  of  patents  received,  the  number  of  deaths  of  Indians  since 
allotment,  the  number  of  Indians  now  living  on  allotted  lands  at  each 
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agency,  the  extent  to  which  they  cultivate  their  lands,  the  number 
of  leases  of  allotments  or  of  reservation  land,  the  proportion  of  each 
reservation  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  agent  is  adapted  to  agricul- 
ture ;  suggestions  as  to  cattle  raising,  sheep  herding,  etc. ;  a  record 
of  the  progress  made  in  the  permanent  register  of  allottees  and  the 
marking  of  allotments ;  a  record  of  the  date  at  which  regulations  so 
strenuously  urged  by  our  Board  as  to  marriage  and  family  registra- 
tion went  into  effect,  with  the  number  of  licenses  issued  and  the 
number  of  marriages  returned  at  each  agency  since  that  date ;  prog- 
ress made  toward  completing  the  register  of  names  and  relation- 
ships at  each  agency ;  the  nnmber  of  Indians  at  each  agency  who 
receive  rations  of  food  and  clothing  and  the  number  who  are  self- 
supporting,  together  with  suggestions  from  agents  as  to  evils  re- 
maining in  the  agency  system  and  possible  remedies  for  these  evils. 
The  statistics  are  necessarily  incomplete ;  and  the  comments  and 
returns  of  different  agents  vary  greatly  in  their  value.  But  so  far 
as  we  know,  this  table  is  the  only  effort  yet  made  to  present  a  con- 
spectus of  the  condition  of  the  allotted  Indians.  And  even  in  its 
present  incomplete  form  it  will  be  found  very  convenient  and  use- 
ful for  reference.  / 

WHAT    WE    OUGHT    TO   DO    NEXT    FOR   THE    INDIANS. 

I  have  been  further  asked  to  state  briefly  and  pointedly  what  steps 
it  seems  to  me,  from  my  point  of  observation, — near  to  the  center 
as  I  am,  with  official  relations  to  the  work,  yet  free  from  the  mass 
of  detail  which  is  involved  in  the  administrative  work  of  the  Indian 
Bureau, — what  measures  it  seems  to  me  we  ought  next  to  advocate 
looking  to  the  welfare  of  the  Indians. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  his  message  to  Congress  a  year  ago  last 
winter,  President  Roosevelt  set  forth  clearly  the  central  principles 
that  should  govern  our  action,  and  indicated  lines  for  true  progress. 
Our  object  should  always  be  to  get  at  the  individual  and  to  build 
up  personality  in  the  individual  Indian.  The  whole  history  of 
Christian  civilization,  the  whole  history  of  self-government,  teaches 
us  that  to  secure  the  strongest  personality  in  the  individual  you  must 
make  much  of  the  family  life  of  the  individual.  The  family  group, 
a  father,  a  mother  and  their  children,  when  held  sacred  helps  to 
develop  the  strongest  personality..  To  this  end  there  must  be  a 
homestead,  a  home  on  the  land,  and  protection  by  law  for  the  land, 
for  the  home  and  for  the  person.  The  family  must  be  recognized 
and  protected  in  the  administration  of  the  law.  In  our  efforts  to 
get  at  the  individual  Indian  and  to  build  him  up  we  were  met  first 
by  that  isolation  of  the  Indian  which  was  involved  in  the  reservation 
system.  All  but  the  worst  type  of  whites  were  kept  away  from  the 
Indian.  He  was  left  to  himself  in  hopelessly  isolated  barbarism. 
There  was  no  wholesome  family  life  on  the  reservation.  Alle- 
giance to  the  tribe  took  the  place  of  allegiance  to  the  Government. 
We  therefore  struck  at  the  reservation  in  order  to  bring  the  individ- 
ual Indian  into  wholesome  family  relations,  into  relations   of    in- 
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dividual  proprietorship  with  a  tract  of  land  which  should  belong  to 
him  personally,  and  into  that  training  in  the  use  of  one's  own 
personality  which  comes  from  working  one's  own  land.  This  we 
felt  to  be  the  first  step  in  his  training  for  American  citizenship. 
But  no  members  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  are  foolish 
enough  to  believe  that  every  Indian  should  inevitably  be  a  farmer  and 
nothing  else.  For  many  years  most  of  us  have  thought  and  have 
publicly  said  that  the  best  way  of  settling  the  Indian  problem  was 
to  draw  as  many  of  the  children  and  Indian  people  as  possible  away 
from  the  tribal  life  during  the  years  of  their  education,  and  wherever 
it  was  practicable  to  put  them  into  touch  with  the  family  life  of 
civilized  and  Christian  white  people,  as  is  done  in  the  u  Carlisle 
Outing  System."  We  think  that  the  results  of  this  system  amply 
vindicate  the  wisdom  of  those  who  planned  it.  And  we  believe 
that  to  get  as  many  Indians  as  possible  into  self-supporting  and  self- 
respecting  life  among  our  white  people  at  other  centers  of  life  than 
among  their  own  people  results  in  most  helpful  progress  toward 
the  solution  of  the  Indian  problem.  We  have  struck  hard  at  the 
reservation,  and  it  is  rapidly  disappearing. 

NOW    BREAK    UP    TRIBAL    FUNDS    INTO    INDIVIDUAL    HOLDINGS. 

Precisely  as  the  conservative  influence  of  the  tribe  killed  family 
life,  and  as  the  conservative  influence  of  great  masses  of  tribal 
land  killed  individual  effort  and  initiative  in  making  homes  and 
tilling  the  soil,  so  the  conservative  weight  of  the  great  tribal  funds, 
held  in  trust  by  the  Government,  tends  to  keep  undeveloped  in  the 
Indian  the  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  personal  management  of 
his  own  property.  It  tends  to  keep  him  a  pauper,  whether  his 
income  from  tribal  funds  is  a  pitiful  pittance  (as  in  most  cases)  or 
a  "royal"  annual  income  tending  to  make  each  member  of  the 
tribe  a  lazy  rich  pauper  (as  in  some  cases).  All  such  tribal  funds 
should  be  speedily  broken  up  into  individual  holdings,  and  credited 
to  individual  Indians  by  name  upon  the  books  of  the  Department 
and  of  the  Treasury.  And  a  general  law  should  at  once  be  enacted 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  as  fast  as  he  becomes 
convinced  that  a  particular  tribe  or  an  individual  Indian  in  a  tribe 
is  competent  to  receive  and  care  for  his  own  property,  to  pay  over 
to  the  individual  Indian  that  divided  share  of  the  tribal  fund  to 
which  the  individual  is  entitled.  But  so  long  as  the  Government 
holds  trust  funds  for  tribes  of  Indians,  and  pays  out  interest  upon 
these  funds  or  installments  of  the  principal  fund,  these  annual 
payments  should  be  made  directly  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  to  each  individual  Indian  recorded  upon  the  books  of  the 
Treasury  and  entitled  to  receive  such  payment.  In  this  way  these 
tribal  funds  might  be  made  to  build  up  personality.  At  present 
they  break  down  manhood  and  destroy  all  chance  of  fitting  Indians 
for  self-support. 
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FREE    TRADE    IS    SECURED    ON    INDIAN    RESERVATIONS. 

A  year  ago  we  expressed  the  conviction  that  it  was  time  for 
doing  away  with  the  system  of  the  privileged  trader  with  exclu- 
sive rights  at  each  reservation.  Within  the  year,  by  the  action  of 
Secretary  Hitchcock,  trade  has  been  opened  to  all  men  of  good 
character  who  apply  for  licenses  to  trade  on  an  Indian  reservation. 
The  benefit  of  fair  competition  is  thus  to  be  secured  to  Indians 
who  are  beginning  to  learn  how  to  use  their  money  and  the  pro- 
ceeds of  their  farming  and  stock  raising  in  making  purchases  for 
themselves.  The  burdensome,  in  many  cases  the  outrageous,  sys- 
tem of  overcharges  by  a  single  privileged  Indian  trader,  with 
exclusive  right  to  take  goods  to  a  reservation,  is  thus  done  away 
with.  This  is  one  of  the  many  good  things  done  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  within  the  past  year.  All  who  know  how  difficult 
it  is  to  secure  legislative  action  which  puts  an  end  to  special  privi- 
leges, and  how  strong  is  the  opposition  to  executive  action  which 
puts  an  end  to  abuses  by  which  money  is  made,  should  be  glad  to 
recognize  with  gratitude  high  principle  and  fearlessness  in  advo- 
cating the  public  interest,  which  is  shown  when  public  men  in  high 
station  bring  about  these  needed  reforms ! 

EXPENSES    INVOLVED     IN    THE    ADMINISTRATION     OF    JUSTICE    AND- 
THE    EXTENSION    OF    HIGHWAYS,    ETC.,    IN    u  INDIAN    LAND." 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  letter  from  Commissioner  Jones  which 
expresses  the  hope  that  the  Conference  will  consider  the  question 
of  proper  provision  for  punishing  offenders  and  protecting  indi- 
viduals in  the  Indian  Territory  and  upon  Indian  reservations. 
And  there  is  also  need  of  careful  attention  to  these  questions  in 
those  counties  or  States  where  the  number  of  Indians  who  have 
received  allotments  is  large.  When  the  question  arises,  u  Shall 
Indians  who  have  suffered  some  injustice,  or  Indians  who  have 
themselves  been  the  transgressors,  have  redress  through  the 
courts?"  the  answer  may  involve  a  journey  of  from  one  hundred 
to  two  hundred  or  three  hundred  miles  by  marshals  who  travel  to 
make  the  arrests ;  transgressors  must  sometimes  be  imprisoned  for 
months,  and  must  be  prosecuted  and  defended  by  counsel.  The 
trial  may  be  expensive.  The  white  settler  who  is  watching  the 
expenditure  of  money  in  the  local  courts — of  money  which  comes 
exclusively  from  the  white  taxpayers,  for  allotted  Indian  land  is 
not  taxed — says  it  is  not  fair  to  have  the  machinery  of  our  courts 
used  and  bills  of  expenses  to  the  county  incurred  in  the  interest  of 
these  Indian  allottees  whose  lands  are  not  taxed.  And  so  allotted 
Indians  sometimes  fail  to  get  justice,  which  is  refused  them  from 
motives  of  economy  on  the  part  of  white  taxpayers  around  them 
who  feel  wronged  because  the  "  protected  title"  of  the  Indian 
prevents  his  bearing  his  share  of  taxation  for  the  expenses  of  his 
locality  in  the  administration  of  justice  and  in  the  extension  and 
improvement  of  the  public  highways,  the  schools,  etc.     Our  Board 
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have  thought  for  years  (and  I  agree  with  the  presentation  of  the 
matter  just  made  by  Mr.  Henderson)  that  Congress  ought  to 
assume  by  annual  appropriations  the  duty  of  paying  a  fair  pro- 
portionate share  of  such  expenses,  the  amount  to  be  equivalent  to 
that  which  would  accrue  from  the  taxation  of  these  protected  Indian 
lands.  Protection  by  the  local  law  is  a  necessary  condition  to  the 
development  of  the  family  and  to  training  in  independence,  self- 
support  and  true  Americanism  for  the  Indian  citizens. 

God  often  leads  nations  to  a  fresh  regard  for  justice  by  the 
infliction  of  severe  penalties  through  the  working  of  economic 
and  social  laws.  We  have  just  now  listened  to  an  interesting 
demonstration  of  this  fact  from  General  Wilson.  By  a  remarka- 
ble working  out  of  these  social  interrelations  of  fellow  citizens  of 
different  races,  we  who  have  for  years  met  here  to  plead  for  land 
and  law  for  Indians  find  ourselves  now  pleading  for  half  a  million 
of  whites  who  in  poverty,  without  schools  and  without  the  pro- 
tection of  law,  are  kept  out  of  the  rights  of  citizenship  in  Indian 
Territory  by  the  Indians  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  precisely  as 
Indians  used  to  be  kept  from  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizen- 
ship by  the  unjust  laws  which  discriminated  against  the  only 
native  Americans,  the  Indians !  For  a  half  million  whites  in  the 
Indian  Territory  who  need  schools  and  law  and  homes  to  which 
they  can  acquire  a  legal  right  we  plead  here  as  we  used  to  pleadv 
for  Indians !  It  is  impossible  to  secure  justice  for  one  class  with- 
out also  attempting  to  secure  justice  for  all !  And  the  lesson  thus 
comes  home  to  us,  that  in  national  affairs  righteousness  must  be 
done,  just  laws  must  be  made  and  enforced,  or  both  races  and  the 
whole  nation  will  suffer ! 

Hope  comes  along  those  lines  of  effort  which  reach  the  indi- 
vidual, set  him  in  true  family  relations  on  his  own  land,  and  give 
to  him  Christian  education  in  the  duties  of  citizenship  under  the 
local  laws  of  the  State  or  Territory  where  he  resides ! 

Rev.  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott. — Before  presenting  the  platform  I 
am  instructed  to  present  to  you  three  or  four  special  resolutions 
with  the  action  which  the  Business  Committee  recommend  upon 
them.  There  have  been  submitted  to  us  two  resolutions  on  which 
we  do  not  recommend  any  formal  action  at  this  meeting.  They 
are  as  follows  : — 

"  Resolved:  That  proper  laws  be  enacted  conferring  jurisdiction 
upon  United  States  Courts  in  Indian  Territory." 

The  reason  your  committee  do  not  recommend  any  action  upon 
that  resolution  is  that  it  has  not  been  discussed  at  this  Conference. 
So  far  as  I  know  there  is  no  objection  to  it,  but  we  have  always 
been  accustomed  to  base  our  action  upon  a  free  and  full  discussion 
of  the  matter  submitted.  Personally  I  have  given  a  little  attention 
to  this  subject,  but  I  heartily  agree  with  the  resolution  of  the  com- 
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mittee  that  this  resolution  be  handed   to  the  Business  Committee 
of  the  next  Conference  that  the  subject  matter  may  be  discussed  at 
that  time. 
Voted. 

"Resolved:  That  the  five  hundred  thousand  white  children 
without  schools  in  these  Territories  should  be  provided  with  school 
facilities  by  the  Government  at  the  earliest  possible  date." 

Referred  to  the  next  Conference  for  discussion,  as  being  too  large 
and  too  serious  a  matter  to  be  passed  upon  without  more  careful 
consideration. 

The  two  following  resolutions  were  offered  by  the  Business  Com- 
mittee for  action  : — 

"Resolved:  While  passing  no  judgment  upon  the  truth  of  the 
charges  against  certain  United  States  officials  in  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory, we  commend  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Attorney  General  for  instituting  a  thorough  and  impartial 
investigation. " 

Voted. 

"  Resolved :  That  we  reaffirm  the  resolution  adopted  last  year 
to  the  effect  that  an  allotment  in  severalty  of  the  lands  of  the  New 
York  Indians  should  be  made." 

Mr.  Wood  moved  that   the  consideration  of   this  resolution  be 
deferred  until  after  Judge  Andrews  should  speak. 
Voted. 

Dr.  Abbott  read  the  following  platform  of  the  Conference,  which 
was  greeted  with  applause. 


PLATFORM  OF  THE  TWENTY-FIRST  ANNUAL  LAKE 

MOHONK  CONFERENCE  OF  FRIENDS 

OF  THE  INDIAN. 

Ths  Indian  problem  is  approaching  its  solution,  leaving  us  con- 
fronting the  larger  problem  of  our  duties  toward  the  people  who 
have  recently  become  subject  to  our  Government  and  dependent  on 
our  care.  In  dealing  with  the  Indians  the  objects  to  be  accom- 
plished are  no  longer  questioned  :  they  are  the  abandonment  of  the 
reservation  system  ;  the  discontinuance  of  Indian  agencies ;  such 
education  of  all  Indian  children  as  will  fit  them  for  self-support 
and  self-government ;  access  to  the  courts  for  the  protection  of 
their  rights ;  amenability  to  the  law  in  punishment  for  their  crimes ; 
the  same  liberty  that  white  men  enjoy  to  own,  buy,  sell,  travel,  pay 
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taxes,  and  enjoy  in  good  government  the  benefits  enjoyed  by  other 
taxed  citizens ;  and  by  these  means  a  speedy  incorporation  of  all 
Indians,  with  all  the  rights  of  citizenship,  into  the  American  com- 
monwealth. 

The  best  methods  to  secure  these  results  are  not  wholly  clear, 
but  the  experience  of  the  past  points  to  the  following  conclusions : 
The  agency  should  be  discontinued  in  all  cases  where  the  land  is 
ready  for  settlement,  and  the  Indians,  when  necessary,  should  be 
temporarily  placed  under  the  care  of  a  bonded  superintendent  with 
limited  powers,  and  the  policy  of  the  Indian  Bureau  in  this  direc- 
tion is  strongly  commended.  Whenever  practicable  the  education 
of  Indian  children  should  be  provided  for  in  the  schools  of  the 
States  or  Territories,  if  necessary  for  untaxed  Indians  at  Federal 
expense  or  out  of  Indian  funds ;  wherever  this  is  not  practicable, 
provision  should  be  made  by  the  Federal  Government  in  Indian 
schools.  The  Indians  should  be  encouraged  in  arts,  both  in  the 
preservation  of  their  own  and  in  the  acquisition  of  ours ;  the  end 
should  always  be  their  industrial  and  moral  development.  The 
work  of  the  Government,  whether  National,  State,  or  Territorial, 
in  providing  secular  education  does  not  lessen  the  responsibility  of 
the  churches  for  the  religious  education  of  the  Indians ;  we  regard 
with  interest  and  hope  the  recent  action  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  opening  the  way  for  the  religious  work  of  the  churches  in 
connection  with  Government  schools,  and  we  urge  the  churches  to 
co-operate  with  each  other  and  with  the  Government  in  this  work. 
The  same  principle  should  govern  us  in  all  our  dealings  with  other 
dependent  people;  their  civil  rights  should  be  scrupulously  safe- 
guarded ;  liberal  provision  should  be  made  by  Congress  for  their 
development  and  civilization  ;  their  industries  should  be  encouraged ; 
and  their  education  should  be  so  provided  for. that,  whatever  may 
be  their  final  political  relations  to  the  United  States,  they  may  be 
equipped,  at  the  earliest  possible  day,  for  self-support  and  self-gov- 
ernment. 

Dr.  Abbott. — The  Business  Committee  have  requested  me  to 
speak  upon  the  platform.  It  does  not  express  all  that  any  one  of 
us  would  wish  to  express,  but  it  does  express  all  that  all  of  us  are 
agreed  to  express.  One  of  the  secrets  of  the  power  of  the  Lake 
Mohonk  Conference  has  been  that  we  have  always  had  a  perfectly 
free  discussion  of  the  topics  presented  here  for  consideration,  but 
we  have  never  acted  except  with  practical  unanimity.  We  have 
decided  nothing  by  majorities.  When  we  could  not  agree  to  say 
something  we  have  waited  until  we  could  agree — sometimes  two  or 
three  years.  And  I  think  that  those  who  are  most  familiar  with 
the  history  of  this  Conference  will  agree  that  patient  waiting  has 
proved  to  be  no  loss.  Captain  Pratt  handed  me  to-day  his  solu- 
tion of  the  Indian  problem  put  into  a  sentence,  and  I  am  going  to 
read  it,  for  it  is  also  mine:  "  To  civilize  the  Indian  get  him  into 
civilization ;  to  keep  him  civilized  let  him  stay." 
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I  should  like  to  have  had  the  Conference  prepared  to  go  farther 
than  these  resolutions  go ;  I  should  have  liked  to  have  the  Confer- 
ence say  more  than  these  resolutions  say ;  but  I  should  have  been 
very  sorry  to  have  had  a  majority  of  the  Conference  say  more  than 
the  whole  Conference  is  prepared  to  say. 

I  came  from  home  leaving  three  grandchildren  in  the  nursery, 
one  of  them  just  learning  to  walk,  and  having  a  dialect  of  his  own 
that  nobody  understands,  the  other  two  fairly  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  but  not  yet  so  clearly  educated  as  to  the  rights  of 
dependent  populations  as  to  be  able  to  take  care  of  their  younger 
brother.  So  when  it  is  rainy  and  the  children  are  confined  in  the 
nursery  there  is  difficulty.  If  the  boys  begin  an  architectural  proc- 
ess of  erecting  houses  or  bridges,  the  younger  child  crawls  out 
upon  the  floor  and  knocks  them  down.  So  the  mother  erects  a 
barricade  of  chairs  across  the  nursery,  and  within  that  barricade 
the  dependent  peoples  stay;  beyond  that  barricade  the  civilized 
tribes  go  on  with  their  work.  This  reservation  system  works  very 
well  there,  because  the  mother  is  the  agent,  and  she  is  not  in 
politics.  And  I  suppose  if  we  could  put  our  dependent  peoples 
behind  a  barrier,  and  put  over  them  a  mother  who  was  not  in 
politics,  and  who  had  authority  not  only  over  the  dependent  peo- 
ples within  the  reservation,  but  over  the  other  peoples  outside  the 
reservation,  the  agency  system  would  do  very  well.  But  after  all 
the  only  object  of  a  reservation  is  protection.  This  is  the  whole 
function  of  the  reservation;  it  is  simply  the  protection  of  the 
Indian  from  the  white  man  or  the  protection  of  the  white  man 
from  the  Indian.  And  it  is  because  I  have  long  believed  that  pro- 
tection is  the  function  of  the  War  Department,  that  what  I  should 
like  to  have  had  this  Conference  say  this  year,  and  what  I  am  not 
without  hope  this  Conference  will  decide  to  say  next  year,  is  that 
it  is  time  now,  now,  without  any  further  delay,  to  abolish  all  the 
agencies ;  to  abolish  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  as  an  independent 
department  of  the  Government ;  to  set  the  Indians  free ;  wherever 
the  reservation  is  abolished  and  the  land  is  open  to  severalty  to  give 
them  such  friendly  guardianship  as  may  be  necessary  through  a 
bonded  superintendent ;  and  if  there  are  any  tribes  so  barbaric 
that  they  cannot  be  trusted  to  regard  the  rights  of  the  natives, 
or  if  there  are  tribes  so  placed  that  they  need  to  be  protected 
from  the  white  man,  they  shall  be  put  in  charge  of  the  War 
Department. 

There  is  one  other  word.  We  were  told  here  yesterday  that  in 
Porto  Rico  there  are  360,000  children  of  school  age,  if  my  memory 
for  figures  serves  me  right  that  50,000  of  them  are  provided  with 
schools  and  that  310,000  are  not  provided  with  schools.  What  I 
contend  for  is  this,  that  it  is  the  function  and  duty  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  see  that  they  are  provided  with  schools.  I  contend 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Government  to  see  that  every  peo- 
ple residing  in  an  unorganized  territory,  not  yet  able  to  support  its 
own  institutions,  not  yet  ready  to  organize  them — it  is  the   duty  of 
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the  Federal  Government  to  see  that  in  all  those  territories  the 
foundations  of  a  free  government  are  laid.  And  the  foundations  of 
a  free  government  are,  first  of  all,  a  free  religion,  and  secondly,  a 
free  school  system.  In  Porto  Rico  we  have  laid  the  foundations  of 
a  free  religion ;  every  denomination  is  free  to  go  in  there  and  work 
for  the  religious  culture  of  the  people.  The  other  thing  we  ought 
to  do  is  to  see  to  it  that  a  public  school  system  is  established  and 
maintained  in  Porto  Rico,  and  not  wait  until  little  by  little  those 
people  are  able  to  carry  on  the  school  system.  It  will  be  cheaper 
for  us  to  provide  to-day  the  funds  necessary  to  put  in  the  schooling 
required  for  Porto  Rico  than  it  will  be  to  wait  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury for  them  to  do  it,  and  we  pay  the  taxes  in  one  way  or  another 
that  an  ignorant  and  an  incompetent  and  an  uneducated  people  will 
inflict  upon  us. 

I  thoroughly  and  heartily  move  the  adoption  of  this  platform  be- 
cause it  says  a  good  deal  that  I  want  it  to  say,  and  does  not  say  any- 
thing that  I  do  not  want  it  to  say. 

Rev.  S.  J.  Barrows. — I  heartily  second  the  motion  for  the 
adoption  of  this  platform  because  it  is  a  truthful  platform.  There 
is  in  it  the  note  of  hope  and  confidence.  My  friend,  Dr.  Ganss, 
said  last  night  that  there  was  a  little  pessimism  in  the  Congress. 
Perhaps  I  had  not  caught  that  note  myself,  but  at  any  rate  it  is  not 
in  the  platform.  We  are  looking  forward  ;  we  see  the  early  solu- 
tion of  the  Indian  problem,  and  have  so  declared  it.  And  it  is 
possible  on  the  basis  of  the  experience  of  a  century  now  to  look 
forward  with  confidence  to  certain  methods  by  which  it  may  be 
realized. 

The  United  States  within  this  year  has  published  two  very  im- 
portant documents.  One  is  a  compilation  of  all  the  treaties  and 
agreements  made  with  the  Indian  nations ;  the  other  is  a  compila- 
tion of  the  executive  orders  and  statutes  of  the  United  States  re- 
garding them.  They  are  full  of  interest  because  they  show  us  the 
pathway  by  which  we  have  come.  There  are  four  hundred  and 
forty-five,  I  believe,  of  those  treaties,  and  what  do  they  mean  ? 
They  mean  that  the  Indian  was  recognized  in  every  one  of  them  as 
an  independent  nation,  occupying  a  territory  acknowledged  to  it  by 
the  United  States  and  left  there  for  a  process  of  self-government. 
And  it  is  not  till  you  get  down  to  the  year  1871  that  you  find  in  the 
statutes  of  the  United  States  a  clause  which  says  that  no  Indian  tribe 
or  nation  shall  hereafter  be  recognized  as  an  independent  nation  in 
the  United  States  with  which  treaty  obligations  are  to  be  assumed — 
not  till  1871. 

Now  that  policy  represents,  I  think,  a  very  honorable  policy. 
We  speak  sometimes  of  "A  Century  of  Dishonor"  ;  it  was  not  a 
century  of  dishonor,  but  a  century  <5f  mistake  perhaps.  Those 
treaties  have  been  kept,  have  been  recognized,  and  only  one  of  them 
in  the  course  of  all  that  time  has  been  abrogated.  But  they  repre- 
sent a  mistaken  idea  ;  it  was  the  idea  of  separation,  the  idea  which 
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Dr.  Abbott  says  is  prevailing  in  bis  nursery.  There  is  nothing  more 
interesting,  and  nothing  becomes  more  monotonous,  perhaps,  in 
those  Indian  treaties,  than  to  see  the  reiteration  of  that  statement 
that  "hereafter  we  shall  live  together  in  perpetual  peace  with  each 
other,"  a  peace  of  separation. 

There  have  been  three  periods  in  our  Indian  policy.  One  was 
the  idea  of  extermination  and  extinction,  the  idea  that  the  Indian 
should  be  killed — that  was  repudiated  by  our  Government.  The 
other  idea  was  that  of  benevolent  extermination,  "Go  off  by 
yourselves  on  the  reservation," — that  meant  the  death  of  the 
Indian. 

Now  we  have  got  to  another  stage,  that  of  benevolent  absorption 
and  assimilation  in  our  life.  We  say  to  the  Indian  :  "Join  our  life, 
enter  into  its  opportunities  and  obligations,  be  one  of  us  and  with 
us."  That  means  a  new  idea,  a  new  principle  which  we  are  en- 
deavoring to  carry  out,  and  which  is  embodied  in  this  platform. 

Could  anything  be  more  pathetic  than  the  condition  of  the  Indian 
in  this  country  has  been?  Truly,  he  has  been  "a  man  without  a 
•country"  ;  born  in  this  land,  and  yet  without  any  rights  of  citizen- 
ship, without  anything  but  his  tribal  heritage  and  his  inevitable 
death  as  a  tribe.  But  now  we  say  to  him  :  "You  may  die  as  a 
tribe,  but  you  shall  come  into  the  life  of  our  nation." 

Mr.  Frank  Wood. — The  request  read  to  us  by  Dr.  Gates  from 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  seems  to  me  to  require  some 
action.  He  requests  this  Conference  to  recommend  some  form  of 
law  for  the  reservations. 

Some  twenty  years  ago  the  voice  of  the  Boston  Indian  Citizen- 
ship Committee,  with  Governor  Long  as  its  Chairman,  was  a  sort 
of  John  Baptist  voice  in  the  wilderness,  asking  for  law,  citizenship 
•and  land  for  the  Indians. 

Law  is  the  keystone  of  the  whole  arch  of  civilized  society. 
Without  it  even  here  in  Lake  Mohonk,  in  this  reservation  with  its 
choice  people,  there  would  be  no  safety  either  for  person  or  prop- 
erty. Now  there  is  possibly  law  enough  for  the  Indians ;  but  law 
without  tools  is  of  no  value, — it  is  crippled.  There  are  no  courts; 
there  are  no  judges ;  there  are  no  prosecuting  attorneys ;  and  we  were 
told  this  morning  that  those  making  complaints  would  have  to  go 
to  courts  possibly  hundreds  of  miles  away,  and  witnesses  would  be 
shut  up  until  the  case  was  tried.  This  is  not  the  kind  of  law  we 
want.  I  think  that  some  specific  recommendation  should  be  made 
by  this  Conference  that  laws  that  are  operative  should  be  extended 
over  the  Indians ;  that  they  should  get  the  protection  that  society 
has  everywhere,  and  has  alone  because  there  is  a  system  of  law 
with  all  that  is  required  to  make  it  effective. 

Such  resolution  does  not  need  any  discussion,  because  the  subject 
■of  law  for  the  Indians  has  been  threshed  over  and  over  again  in  this 
Conference.  Now  the  Commissioner,  whom  we  suppose  has  con- 
trol of  all  Indian  affairs,  and  who  we  think  can  do  anything  he 
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pleases,  comes  to  this  Conference  acknowledging  the  influence  of 
Mohonk,  and  asks  us  to  recommend  some  system  of  law  for  the 
Indians.     Shall  we  not  do  it? 

The  platform  was  then  unanimously  adopted. 


NEW   YORK   INDIANS. 

BY    HON.  CHARLES    ANDREWS. 

I  take  it  that  if  any  firm  conclusion  has  been  reached  in  the  dis- 
cussions which  have  been  held  here  for  so  many  years  in  respect  to- 
the  Indians,  there  is  a  general  concurrence  in  this,  that  the  time  has 
come  when  in  their  interest,  as  well  as  in  the.  interest  of  general 
civilization,  there  should  be  a  dissolution  of  the  tribal  relation. 

There  was  a  time  when  these  relations  had  a  significance.  By 
and  through  them  the  Indians  were  enabled  to  combine  the  power 
of  the  tribe  to  resist  aggressions,  and  to  maintain  a  rude  government 
adapted  to  their  condition.  They  exhibited  many  of  the  qualities  of 
higher  races,  many  of  those  virtues  which  are  attractive  in  the  char- 
acter of  civilized  nations.  They  had  an  invincible  courage ;  they 
were  tenacious  of  their  freedom ;  they  readily  submitted  to  priva- 
tions and  sacrifices  for  the  attainment  of  the  objects  of  the  tribal 
organization,  and  they  exhibited  many  of  the  sturdy  virtues  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  associate  with  Christian  civilization. 

But  there  is  no  longer,  in  my  judgment,  any  significance  in  the 
tribal  organizations.  They  are  not  required  for  purposes  of  protec- 
tion or  government ;  they  have  become,  on  the  contrary,  the  means 
of  perpetuating  the  debasing  influences  of  barbarism  and  vice,  and 
of  corrupting,  not  only  the  Indians  themselves,  but  those  with  whom 
they  may  come  in  contact. 

The  great  and  vital  point  of  departure,  as  referred  to  by  the  last 
speaker,  occurred  when  in  1871  the  Government  determined  to  end 
its  dealings  with  the  Indians  through  treaties,  and  subjected  them  to 
the  ordinary  operations  and  to  the  supreme  power  of  Congressional 
legislation.  Later  still,  in  1887,  the  Dawes  Bill  was  passed — the 
work  of  a  man  who  illustrated  in  his  private  and  public  life  the 
highest  virtues  of  American  character  and  statesmanship,  and  whose 
name  can  never  be  mentioned  in  this  presence  without  reverence 
and  respect.  To  him  was  due  the  final  blow  which  is  to  result  in 
the  disintegration  and  destruction  of  the  tribal  relations  of  the 
tribes  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  question,  if  you  remember,  last  year  was  raised  in  the  very 
thoughtful  address  of  an  English  gentleman,  Mr.  Hobson,  when 
the  subject  of  the  incorporation  of  the  Indians  into  American 
citizenship  was  discussed,  whether  it  was  possible  by  reason  of 
racial  difficulties  that  the  United  States  should  be  able  to  assimilate 
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into  its  citizenship  and  into  harmony  with  its  civilization  this  body 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Indians  existing  upon  this  con- 
tinent, and  he  referred  to  the  fact  of  the  failure  of  England  in  its 
attempt  to  superimpose  Western  civilization  upon  India.  We  have 
examples  that  that  difficulty  will  not  meet  us  in  our  dealings  with 
our  Indian  inhabitants. 

We  have  a  notable  example  in  the  case  of  the  Oneida  tribe  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  who  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago  ceded  to  the 
State  of  New  York  by  treaty  all  its  lands  in  this  State,  and  in  ex- 
change procured  a  reservation  in  one  of  the  Northwestern  States,  to 
which  they,  numbering  about  seventeen  hundred,  have  removed. 
And  I  think  it  is  the  concurrent  testimony  of  those  familiar  with 
the  subject  that  those  Indians  have  become  reputable,  industrious, 
excellent  citizens  of  the  State  in  which  they  reside.  They  occupy 
cultivated  farms ;  many  of  them  are  persons  of  means  who  by  their 
providence  have  amassed  a  reasonable  fortune.  And  this  is  an 
illustration  of  the  fact  that  there  is  nothing  so  diverse  in  the  Indian 
character  as  to  prevent,  under  proper  regulations  and  reasonable  en- 
couragement, their  incorporation  into  the  great  citizenship  of  this 
country. 

I  have  said  very  little  about  the  subject  which  was  assigned  to  me 
to  speak  upon,  and  that  is,  "The  New  York  Indians."  Indeed,  I 
hesitate  to  say  very  much  upon  that  subject,  because  I  am  sure 
those  who  were  here  last  year  were  filled  to  repletion  with  all  the 
facts  bearing  upon  the  general  situation. 

The  general  subject  of  the  last  year's  Conference  so  far  as  it 
related  to  this  question  was  the  consideration  of  what  was  known 
as  the  "  Vreeland"  Bill,  introduced  into  Congress  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  the  allotment  of  the  Indian  lands  on  the  Alleghany  and 
Cattaraugus  Reservations  in  this  State  near  to  Buffalo,  consisting 
of  thirty  thousand  or  thirty- five  thousand  acres.  It  was  not  a  sim- 
ple question  with  which  to  deal.  There  were  complications  in 
respect  to  that  question  which  do  not  exist  in  respect  to  any  other 
of  the  tribes  now  within  the  State  of  New  York. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  a  controversy,  concurrent  with  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  between  the  States  of  New  York  and  Mas- 
sachusetts, both  of  which  claimed  jurisdiction  over  certain  territory 
embracing  the  land  in  the  present  Alleghany  and  Cattaraugus  Res- 
ervations, an  agreement  was  reached  which  was  afterwards  approved 
by  Congress,  whereby  Massachusetts  ceded  to  the  State  of  New 
York  the  right  of  government  and  jurisdiction  over  the  disputed 
territory,  and  New  York  ceded  to  Massachusetts  the  pre-emptive 
and  exclusive  right  (subject  to  the  Indian  occupation)  to  acquire 
the  fee  of  the  lands  or  the  portion  of  them  to  which  the  compact 
related,  and  the  right  on  the  part  of  Massachusetts  to  convey  to 
other  persons  as  its  grantees  the  rights  which  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts under  the  compact  had  to  the  pre-emptive  and  exclusive 
power  to  extinguish  the  Indian  title. 

That  right  passed  under  the  cession  of  Massachusetts  to  a  com- 
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pany  known  as  the  Ogden  Land  Company,  who,  as  I  understand 
the  law,  as  the  successors  of  Massachusetts  to  the  title  which  Mas- 
sachusetts had,  has  the  sole  right  to  acquire  by  treaty  or  compact 
with  the  Indians  the  ultimate  fee  of  the  land.  While  the  Ogden 
Land  Company  has  no  right  to  dispossess  the  Indians  from  that 
territory,  it  has  the  right  whenever  the  territorial  and  tribal  relation 
shall  be  dissolved  to  acquire  the  Indian  title,  which  added  to  the 
ultimate  fee  which  they  had  already  under  the  arrangement  with 
Massachusetts  would  convert  the  holding  into  an  absolute  title.  So 
that  one  of  the  problems  connected  with  the  proposed  legislation 
was  the  extinguishment  of  this  title  of  the  Ogden  Land  Company, 
who  held  it  at  a  price  of  $200,000,  for  which  sum  they  were  willing 
to  cede  their  rights  to  the  Indians,  or  to  the  government  of  the  State 
or  the  United  States.  And  it  was  the  final  judgment,  I  think  is  the 
final  judgment  of  all  those  who  have  studied  the  question,  that 
until  this  title  on  the  part  of  the  Ogden  Land  Company  is  extin- 
guished the  final  allotment  of  the  lands  will  be  postponed ;  that  it 
is  a  necessary  condition  precedent  to  any  allotment  in  severalty, 
with  the  right  of  alienation,  that  the  Ogden  title  should  be 
extinguished. 

The  bill  which  was  under  consideration  last  year  provided  for  its 
extinguishment  by  an  appropriation  out  of  a  fund  of  two  million 
dollars  belonging  to  the  Seneca  Indians  sufficient  to  extinguish  that 
title,  so  that  there  might  subsequently  be  an  allotment  in  severalty 
and  in  fee  under  proper  limitations  as  to  alienation  to  the  individuals 
of  that  tribe. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  as  I  understand,  passed  this 
measure,  but  it  was  arrested  in  the  Senate  Committee,  and  it  never 
reached  the  Senate.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  the  Senate  Committee 
appointed  a  sub-committee  to  visit  the  reservation  for  the  purpose 
of  personal  consideration  and  examination  of  the  question. 

I  trust  that  some  solution  will  be  reached,  because  until  it  is 
reached  it  bars  the  way,  as  I  say,  to  the  new  policy  to  which  the 
friends  of  the  Indians  have  committed  themselves;  that  it  is  essen- 
tial in  their  interest  that  the  lands  shall  be  allotted  in  severalty  and 
the  tribal  relation  discontinued. 

I  desire  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  Onondaga  Reservation 
within  the  county  of  my  own  residence.  It  comprises. about  seven 
thousand  acres  of  land  in  the  very  heart  of  one  of  the  best  agricul- 
tural regions  in  the  State.  There  are  upon  it  about  four  hundred 
and  fifty  Indians  in  the  lowest  state  of  degradation.  In  the  main 
they  are  divided  into  two  parties, — pagans  and  Christians;  the 
pagan  party  being  in  the  majority,  holding  the  official  relations  to 
the  tribe,  that  of  chiefs,  receiving  the  tribal  money,  exercising  the 
meager  governmental  powers  which  belong  to  the  tribe,  and  who 
are  opposed  to  any  allotment  of  the  lands,  to  any  distribution  of 
their  tribal  moneys,  and  who  resist  the  attempt  to  introduce  schools 
in  their  midst.  And  although  there  are  two  missions,  one  of  the 
Methodist  and  one  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  they  are  so 
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hampered  by  the  surroundings  that  comparatively  little  impression 
is  made.  They  will  never  consent  to  the  allotment  of  their  lands,, 
and  if  they  are  to  be  allotted  it  must  be  by  the  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  acting  under  its  authority  as  the  guardian 
and  protector  of  the  Indian  tribes  to  enforce  an  allotment  in  the 
interest  of  the  Indians  themselves. 

We  have  always  dealt  in  this  State  with  the  Indian  tribes  by 
treaties;  we  have  never  taken  their  lands  except  by  consent,  but 
the  time  has  come — if  allotments  are  to  be  made  and  tribes  are  to- 
be  disintegrated — that  the  United  States  in  behalf  of  the  Indians 
must  exercise  the  consent  which  an  intelligent  people  would  exercise 
for  themselves. 

Of  course  I  fully  agree  with  what  Dr.  Gates  suggested,  that  in 
dealing  with  the  Indians  only  the  highest  justice  and  equity  should 
be  regarded,  but  I  do  insist  that  a  band  of  Indians  in  the  midst  of 
an  intelligent  Christian  population  shall  not  be  permitted  to  destroy 
all  the  safeguards  of  morality  and  propriety  among  their  own  people 
for  the  sentimental  reason  that  they  do  not  in  fact  consent  to  a 
change  of  their  condition. 

The  tribal  system  as  it  exists  upon  the  Onondaga  Reservation, 
destroys  every  incentive  to  industry ;  it  promotes  laziness ;  it  en- 
courages ignorance ;  and  it  so  fosters  the  relation  between  the  sexes 
that  it  excludes  all  the  sanctities  of  domestic  life.  And  we  insist, 
as  people  living  in  that  vicinity,  not  only  in  the  interest  of  the 
Indians  but  in  the  interest  of  civilization  itself,  that  a  stop  shall  be 
put  to  this  condition  of  things.  While  it  lasts  they  are  enshrouded 
in  a  darkness  which  has  no  dawn.  Let  us  destroy  this  tribal  re- 
lation ;  let  us  allot  these  lands  in  severalty,  and  it  will  be  but  a  short 
time  before  the  major  part  of  these  people  will  become  reputable 
citizens  of  our  republic. 

The  resolution  previously  moved  by  Dr.  Abbott  relating  to  the 
New  York  Indians  was  then  unanimously  adopted. 

Dr.  Gates. — Our  Board  at  its  annual  meeting  arranged  for  a 
meeting  with  the  Senate  Committee,  that  we  might  advocate  the 
passage  of  this  (the  Vreeland)  Bill.  It  passed  the  House.  It  failed 
in  the  Senate.  A  Senate  sub-committee  was  appointed  to  visit  this 
reservation  and  others  last  session.  I  have  seen  the  Chairman  of 
that  Committee  within  the  last  few  days  (Senator  Stewart),  and  he 
said  that  he  found  it  impossible  to  go,  or  to  get  any  of  his  Commit- 
tee to  go,  last  summer ;  and  in  view  of  the  date  of  the  extra  session, 
there  is  no  probability  that  they  will  go  this  fall. 

Within  the  last  few  days  there  has  been  a  formal  motion  made  ta 
get  the  State  courts  of  New  York  to  test  the  legality  of  the  Ogden 
Land  Company's  claim  in  the  courts.  But  we  think  that  the  last 
thing  the  tribal  politicians  and  their  lawyers  wish  to  do  is  to  get  this 
Ogden  Land  Company's  claim  tested  and  settled  in  court.  Noth- 
ing has  been  done  in  pressing  that  suit  for  a  year.  They  seem  to 
cherish  the  cloud  on  their  title  as  an  obstacle  to  allotment. 
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I  think  that  a  bill  to  allot  these  Indians  should  be  passed  this 
winter.  A  recent  letter  from  Congressman  Vreeland  says  that  he 
intends  to  introduce  a  bill,  with  the  provision  that  the  land  be  con- 
demned by  right  of  eminent  domain,  and  the  title  acquired  for  the 
Indians  to  make  allotment  practicable. 

Mr.  Smiley. — I  would  like  to  say  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
were  not  here  that  last  year  we  invited  all  the  prominent  persons 
connected  with  this  controversy.  Those  in  favor  of  the  Vreeland 
Bill,  including  Mr.  Vreeland  and  Judge  Andrews,  were  here,  and 
the  other  side  was  also  strongly  represented.  After  the  question 
had  been  discussed  for  a  full  session  the  general  opinion  was  very 
strong  in  favor  of  the  Vreeland  Bill.  So  we  want  to  reassert  our 
opinion  in  regard  to  that  bill. 

Mr.  Garrett. — I  heartily  endorse  Judge  Andrews'  remarks. 

The  Chairman  read  the  following  telegram,  which  he  had 
received  from  General  Whittlesey  in  reply  to  that  sent  him  by  the 
Conference : — 

"Washington,  D.  C,  October  23,  1903. 
"John  D.  Long,  Lake  Mohonk  House : — 

44  Convey  to  Mohonk  Conference  my  thanks  for  kind  message 
received. 

E.  Whittlesey." 

Hon.  Darwin  R.  James. — The  Business  Committee  took  into 
consideration  the  condition  of  the  Pima  Indians,  and  were  very 
much  stirred  by  what  they  heard ;  and  many  who  listened  to  Dr. 
Spining  when  the  subject  was  up  for  a  few  moments  on  the  first 
day  of  the  session  desired  tttat  we  might  hear  further  from  him. 
The  Business  Committee  directed  that  I  present  a  resolution  which 
will  be  attached  to  the  other  resolutions  which  have  been  adopted 
and  which  will  be  added  to  the  platform,  and  I  therefore  now 
present  the  following  resolution  : — 

44  The  Mohonk  Conference  understands  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  has  matured  a  plan  for  temporarily  relieving  the  starving 
Pima  Indians,  who  have  been  deprived  of  those  rights  to  water 
from  the  Gila  and  Salt  Rivers  which  by  the  customs  and  laws  of 
the  Southwest  have  belonged  to  these  Indians  as  peaceful  agricul- 
turists for  hundreds  of  years.  The  Conference  gratefully  recog- 
nizes this  action  of  the  Secretary,  and  respectfully  urges  that  in  the 
construction  of  the  great  Tonto  Basin  dam  these  early  rights  of  the 
Pimas  be  carefully  recognized  and  guarded.' * 

I  move  the  adoption  of  this  resolution,  and  desire  to  yield  my 
time  to  Dr.  Spining,  who  has  recently  returned  from  a  conference 
with  the  Secretary,  and  who  has  given  for  many  years  great  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  of  the  condition  of  the  Pi  mas  and  their  betterment. 
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Rev.  George  L.  Spining. — I  feel  very  grateful  for  the  privi- 
lege of  speaking  a  few  moments  again  to  this  Conference.  The 
Mohonk  Conference  is,  it  seems  to  me,  like  a  great  open  court  of 
the  world  where  the  voice  of  the  weak,  the  far  cry  for  help,  meets 
with  a  sympathetic  hearing. 

You  remember  that  before  our  war  with  Spain  she  was  at  war 
with  insurgents  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  that  the  policy  she 
adopted  there  was  so  cruel  as  to  astonish  the  civilized  world.  When 
this  great  nation  looked  down  upon  that  island  and  saw  scores  of 
thousands  of  women  and  children  gathered  into  stockades  as  recon- 
centradoes  our  hearts  were  touched,  and  our  sainted  President  with 
his  gentle  heart  rose  up  and  said:  "This  condition  of  things  is 
simply  intolerable."  And  the  American  people  rose  in  their  might 
and  put  a  stop  to  it. 

At  that  same  time,  far  out  on  the  plains  of  Arizona,  under  the 
stars  and  stripes,  there  was  a  condition  that  afforded  a  deadly  paral- 
lel. And  I  wrote  about  that  time  a  circular  which  was  placed  in 
the  hands,  or  on  the  desks,  of  every  member  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  entitled,  u  Our  Red  Reconcentradoes."  There  were 
others  at  work  in  behalf  of  these  people;  legislation  was  com- 
menced; I,  with  others,  appeared  before  the  Senate  Committee; 
our  witnesses  were  brought  on  from  far  away  Arizona ;  maps  were 
drawn  and  laid  before  the  proper  committees ;  the  position  of  these 
people  actually  described  by  those  who  had  lived  among  them  for 
over  thirty  years.  We  won  our  battle  before  the  Senate  Committee 
and  on  the  floor,  and  we  won  the  recognition  of  the  Government  to 
the  priority  of  right  on  the  part  of  these  Indians  for  water  from  the 
Gila  River. 

They  had  lived  for  centuries  under  the  shadow  of  Casagrande ; 
there  they  had  cultivated  the  ground  and  raised  two  and  three  crops 
a  year,  and  were  getting  along  well  in  every  sense.  Missionaries 
had  been  sent  to  them  ;  one  had  been  among  them  for  over  thirty 
years,  and  to-day,  as  the  result  of  his  labors,  there  are  twelve  hun- 
dred of  them  members  of  his  churches ;  other  communions  have 
been  at  work  among  them.  Probably  two  fifths  of  the  entire  five 
thousand  immediately  residing  there  are  in  connection  with  churches ; 
the  most  of  the  children  are  in  the  schools.  In  1889  had  you  been 
going  through  that  country  you  would  have  seen  whole  train  loads 
of  wheat  at  the  station  of  Casagrande  on  the  Southern  Pacific 
being  drawn  out  to  the  markets ;  you  might  have  gone  into  their 
homes  and  seen  how  well  advanced  they  were  toward  civilization. 

And  who  are  these  people,  and  what  are  and  have  been  their  re- 
lations to  us  ?  Have  they  ever  done  us  any  harm  ?  No ;  they  have 
been  a  peaceable,  law-abiding,  agricultural  people,  never  drawing 
any  money  from  the  Government,  lying  on  the  track  of  the  early 
pioneers  across  this  continent  and  known  for  their  hospitality  to 
wayfaring  wanderers,  and  ever  lending  a  helping  hand  over  and 
over  and  over  again  to  the  perishing  California  emigrant. 

These  are  the  people  who,  when  Geronimo  and  his  Apaches  in 
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that  country  endeavored  to  seduce  them  to  join  him,  would  have 
been  worth  everything  to  him  had  they  ceased  from  their  allegiance 
to  our  Government.  But  they  stood  like  a  wall  against  him,  and 
became  the  scouts  for  our  armies ;  and  it  was  to  their  agency  more 
than  that  of  any  other  (except  the  United  States  Army)  that  we 
owe  the  defeat  of  Geronimo  and  the  capture  of  the  Apaches. 
These  are  the  people  who  saved  our  Government  millions  of 
dollars  by  their  loyalty  to  us  in  a  time  of  need ;  and  had  it  not  been 
for  their  steadfast  loyalty  the  bones  of  hundreds  more  of  our  brave 
soldiers  would  be  bleaching  on  the  plains  of  Arizona. 

This  far  cry  for  water  has  been  going  up  for  seven  years,  but 
legislation  is  very,  very  slow,  and  in  the  meantime  these  people 
have  been  suffering ;  some,  indeed,  have  starved  to  death. 

After  we  had  held  them  and  their  pitiful  condition  up  to  the 
eyes  of  the  world  for  all  these  years,  and  finally  succeeded  in 
getting  legislation,  securing  a  great  reservoir  for  the  irrigation  of 
that  country,  then  two  great  factions  arose — land  speculators  and 
land  grabbers, — and  it  has  been  decided  to  build  this  reservoir 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tonto  Creek,  where  it  runs  into  the  Salt  River. 
It  does  seem  singular  that  when  both  sides  in  that  country  have 
been  using  the  pitiful  conditon  of  these  five  to  seven  thousand  In- 
dians as  an  appeal  to  create  action  on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
now  when  the  appropriation  has  been  made  for  the  building  of  a 
large  dam  we  are  not  as  sure  as  we  want  to  be  that  we  are  going 
to  get  the  water  for  these  Indians.  There  is  an  eternal  question  of 
equity  lying  back  of  this,  and  it  is  like  Banquo's  ghost,  it  will  not 
down.  These  Indians  have  the  first  right  to  water ;  others  should 
come  in  second. 

Now  what  is  being  done?  The  Interior  Department  informs 
us  that  there  is  $150,00x5  upon  which  that  Department  may  draw, 
that  they  are  buying  pumping  machinery,  and  part  of  it  is  on  the 
ground,  and  it  is  to  be  constructed  as  rapidly  as  possible,  with  a 
view  to  the  irrigation  of  a  certain  part  of  that  reservation.  Now 
whether  this  pumping  station  will  irrigate  enough  land  for  the 
Indians  is  a  question.  There  is  this  to  say  in  its  favor  :  right  north 
of  the  Sacaton  Reservation  a  company  from  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
has  succeeded  by  pumping  in  getting  all  the  water  it  wants,  and  it 
has  turned  that  part  of  the  desert  into  a  beautiful  garden.  I  hope 
that  this  pumping  plant  may  result  in  the  same  thing  for  our  Indians 
there. 

Furthermore,  by  this  system,  if  it  is  a  success,  our  Indians  are 
going  to  get  water  almost  immediately  over  a  limited  area  of  ground 
which  they  may  cultivate,  whereas  if  they  had  to  wait  for  the 
building  of  the  dam  they  might  have  to  wait  for  years  before  they 
got  any  water.  In  the  meantime  it  is  our  duty  to  see  that  there  is 
no  delay  in  giving  this  experiment  an  ample  trial.  If  it  is  a  failure, 
legal  redress  should  be  sought,  and  suit  brought  against  all  who  are 
using  the  water  to  which  these  Indians  have  a  legal  claim. 

Their  prior  right  to  an  adequate  amount  of  the  waters  of  the 
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Gila  River  and  its  tributaries  still  remains,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of 
the  United  States  Attorney  at  Tucson,  Ariz.,  that  that  right  can 
be  successfully  vindicated. 

Mr.  James  Wood. — These  Pima  Indians  especially  appeal  to  us 
because  they  and  their  neighboring  tribe,  the  Maricopas,  can  say 
truthfully,  4<  We  have  never  taken  the  life  of  a  white  man."  A  few 
years  ago  it  became  my  duty  to  investigate  the  work  of  the  Arizona 
Improvement  Company  in  taking  the  water.  I  found  that  the 
Arizona  Improvement  Company  were  required  to  give  a  given 
number  of  inches  of  water  continually  to  the  Pima  Indians,  but  it 
limited  their  use  of  water  for  irrigation  to  the  work  they  were  then 
doing,  and  the  Indians  could  not  use  another  inch  of  water  for  the 
purpose  of  irrigating  additional  land.  Their  wheat  fields  were  then 
very  prosperous,  but  they  have  not  been  able  to  irrigate  another  acre. 
That  was  not  all,  as  the  lands  further  up  the  valley  were  irrigated, 
and  water  continually  flowed  over  them ;  the  seepage  from  that 
water  worked  down  to  the  lands  of  the  Pimas  and  made  their  best 
lands  worthless  marshes,  and  the  alkali  came  down  and  made  their 
land  worthless.  There  they  were,  limited  to  a  petty  number  of  inches 
of  water,  and  in  using  that  water  limited  to  a  portion  o£  their  land 
which  had  been  made  absolutely  worthless. 

Mr.  Smiley. — About  ten  years  ago  General  Whittlesey  and  his 
wife  and  my  wife  and  myself  went  all  over  that  Pima  Reservation, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  Indian  reservations  I  have  ever 
seen.  The  lands  lie  along  the  Gila  River,  and  were  watered  by 
ditches  made  probably  before  a  white  man  ever  set  foot  on  this 
continent.  The  rule  of  the  West  is  that  the  first  users  of  water  have 
the  prior  right ;  it  is  recognized  all  through  the  West,  and  there  is 
no  question  about  the  prior  right  of  the  Pima  Indians.  If  the  Pima 
Indians  have  used  say  only  forty  inches  of  water,  and  have  never 
used  any  more,  that  is  all  the  water  they  have  a  right  to  use  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  universal  in  the  West. 

Gen.  C.  H.  Howard. — I  would  be  very  sorry  to  have  this  matter 
left  simply  with  the  passage  of  a  resolution.  It  was  up  two  years 
ago  when  I  was  here,  and  I  was  interested  in  it  at  that  time.  We 
need  the  intelligent  co-operation  of  the  members  of  this  Confer- 
ence, and  we  need  their  hearts  with  us  in  regard  to  this  matter.  I 
would  like  to  take  it  up  at  just  the  point  where  Mr.  Smiley  has  left 
it.  The  Pimas  had  a  good  year  this  year  (I  just  had  a  letter  from 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Cook,  missionary  to  the  Pimas).  They  have  had 
more  rain  than  for  many  years,  but  they  were  able  to  raise  only  one 
eighth  of  the  amount  that  they  used  to  raise,  only  one  million  pounds 
(that  is  the  way  they  measure  the  wheat  there)  of  wheat  this  year, 
whereas  in  old  times  they  raised  eight  million  pounds.  It  is  the 
want  of  water  which  is  crowding  back  these  people  into  barbarism. 
Mr.  Cook  writes  me  that  for  want  of  this  water  the  sage  brush  and 
mesquite  are  growing  up  where  they  had  wheat. 
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Shall  we  let  this  matter  rest,  only  passing  a  resolution  ?  Cannot 
we  take  interest  enough  in  it  to  write  to  our  Congressmen  about  it 
after  we  leave  here,  and  see  if  something  cannot  be  done?  There 
are  forty- five  hundred  souls  there,  and  why  not  let  them  support 
themselves  and  hold  up  their  heads  in  manhood  ?  Why  not  sustain 
them,  and  crowd  back  these  white  men  who  have  been  robbing 
them  ?  That  is  the  point  I  want  to  make,  that  we  should  not  leave 
it  with  a  mere  resolution. 

Rev.  Dr.  C.  L.  Thompson. — The  resolution  is  very  good,  per- 
haps, as  far  as  it  goes.  In  my  judgment  it  is  not  strong  enough. 
Digging  wells  upon  the  Sacaton  Reservation  is  not  going  to  irrigate 
that  desert.  The  water  of  the  Gila  River  belongs  to  the  Pima  Indi- 
ans ;  white  people  have  taken  it  away.  That  dam  should  have  been 
built  upon  the  Gila  River  and  so  give  the  Indians  plenty  of  water. 

The  Phoenix  influence  has  induced  the  Government — after  we 
had  received  the  impression  that  the  San  Carlos  dam  would  be  built 
for  the  relief  of  the  Indians — to  build  the  Salt  River  dam.  Nobody 
is  suffering  there.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  water  from  the  Tonto 
basin  will  be  carried  over  to  the  Pima  Indians.  It  seems  to  me 
what  we  should  say  to  the  Government  is:  "We  want  the  San 
Carlos  dam  built  that  the  Pi  mas  and  Papagoes  may  have  water  upon 
their  desert." 

I  do  not  like  to  make  an  amendment  to  any  paper  that  is  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  James  and  Dr.  Spining,  but  instead  of  thanking  the 
Government  for  digging  wells,  I  should  like  to  have  a  definite 
expression  that  we  want  water  directly  for  the  Indians  through  the 
San  Carlos  dam. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Garrett,  Dr.  Thompson  and  Mr.  James  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  report  on  the  matter  of  this  resolution  to 
the  Conference  at  the  evening  session. 

Dr.  Jackson. — The  friends  of  the  Pima  Indians  went  to  Con- 
gress, and  brought  the  influence  of  the  country  to  bear  upon 
Congress  to  establish  the  Gila  dam,  and  politicians  influenced  white  % 
men  in  Phoenix  and  vicinity, — because  they  are  voters  and  the  Pima 
Indians  are  not  voters, — who  got  the  money  (that  was  originally 
voted  by  Congress  with  the  intention  of  building  the  Gila  River 
dam,  which  would  help  the  Pima  Indians)  transferred  to  another 
river  system,  which  will  help  the  white  men;  and  the  Pima  Indians 
have  starved  these  seven  years,  and  are  bound  to  starve  unless  the 
Government  rations  them  and  keeps  them  from  starvation. 

Dr.  Thompson  asked  that  Dr.  Spining  be  added  to  his  Commit- 
tee, and  that  was  accordingly  done. 

Mr.  James. — I  want  to  hear  a  few  words  from  Secretary  Gates. 
He  has  had  conversation  with  the  authorities  in  Washington  upon 
this  subject,  and  he  has  the  facts. 

Dr.  Gates. — The  first  bill  introduced  three  years  ago  for  the 
San  Carlos  dam  I  helped  to  draft,  with  Mr.  Newell,  Superintendent 
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of  Hydrography,  and  one  or  two  engineers.  We  spent  day  after 
day  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cook  when  he  was  in  Washington  advocat- 
ing that  measure  for  the  Indians.  When  Dr.  Spining  and  Dr. 
Jackson  reinforced  us  before  committees  we  were  very  grateful. 
The  San  Carlos  Bill  contained  every  needed  provision  for  guarding^ 
the  interests  of  the  Indians;  that  bill  failed.  One  of  the  best 
friends  of  the  Indians,  Senator  Piatt  of  Connecticut,  told  our  Board- 
that  he  feared* it  would  be  an  entering  wedge  for  a  "  general  irriga- 
tion scheme."  It  has  been  a  question  since  that  time  whether  the 
Tonto  dam  or  the  San  Carlos  dam  should  be  built;  it  is  not 
probable  that  appropriations  can  be  had  now  for  both  dams.  I  do 
not  think  that  the  rights  of  the  Indians  are  safeguarded  in  the  pro- 
posed plan  for  the  Tonto  dam.  That  dam  ought  not  to  be  con- 
structed without  guarding  the  prior  rights  of  the  earliest  irrigators, 
— the  Indians. 

Mr.  Smiley  is  of  course  correct  in  what  he  says  about  irrigation, 
laws.  Those  who  first  used  the  water  for  agriculture  have  perpetual 
water  rights,  which  take  precedence  of  all  other  rights  to  the  use  of 
water  from  that  stream.  The  subsequent  use  of  the  water  from  the 
stream  must  be  limited  by  the  prior  right  of  the  earlier  irrigators  to 
the  number  of  "  miner's  inches  "  of  water  which  each  such  irrigator 
has  for  a  term  of  years  used  for  purposes  of  agriculture.  The 
earlier  irrigator  has  a  right  which  nobody  else  can  take  away  from 
him,  and  all  later  users  of  the  water  of  a  stream  are  in  equity  and 
in  law  conditioned  by  this  earlier  right  of  the  first  irrigators.  The 
Pima  Indians  unquestionably  have  such  prior  rights  to  a  good 
supply  of  water  from  the  Gila  River  and  also  from  the  Salt  River, 
s  I  see  nothing  which  we  as  a  Conference  can  do  beyond  the  adopt- 
ing of  this  resolution,  except  to  ask  that  a  committee  be  named  to- 
go  to  Washington  this  winter  to  advocate  before  Congress,  and 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  protection  of  the  irrigation 
rights  of  these  peaceful  agriculturists, — the  Pima  Indians.  I  very 
much  wish  that  the  President  of  this  Conference  would  serve  as  a 
member  of  such  a  committee. 

Dr.  Spining. — While  at  Washington  Dr.  Gates  and  I  went  to 
the  Bureau  of  Geological  Survey,  and  there  the  Chief  Clerk,  Mr. 
F.  H.  Newell,  who  has  official  knowledge  of  everything  in  that 
country  in  connection  with  the  San  Carlos  dam  and  the  Tonto  dam, 
showed  us  drawings  concerning  the  water  coming  from  the  Salt 
River  to  the  Pimas.  And  we  shook  hands  on  it  that  whatever 
general  scheme  of  irrigation  was  recommended  to  the  Secretaiy  of 
the  Interior,  whether  the  dam  was  built  at  Tonto  or  on  the  Gila 
River,  would  recognize  the  rights  and  provide  for  the  needs  of 
these  Indians.  The  question  was  raised  as  to  whether  the  water 
could  be  brought  over  from  the  Salt  River  and  be  made  to  minister 
to  the  Sacaton  Reservation,  and  he  said  it  could,  and  showed  us- 
dra wings  and  traces  of  ancient  canals  to  prove  it. 

The  Conference  adjourned  at  i  p.  m. 


Sixtij  Session. 

Priday  Evening,  October  23,  1903. 


The  Chairman  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  eight  o'clock. 
Mr.  Meserve,  for  the  Business  Committee,  moved  the  following 
resolution,  which  was  unanimously  adopted  : — 

Resolved:  Congress  should  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
provide  courts  and  the  necessary  machinery  for  the  enforcement 
in  the  Indian  reservations  of  existing  laws  operative  there  for  the 
punishment  of  crime  and  the  protection  of  property. 

Hon.  John  J.  Fitzgerald,  member  of  Congress  from  Brooklyn, 
and  member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  who  was 
to  speak  upon  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  legislation  for  the 
Indians,  was  then  introduced  by  the  Chairman. 


SOME   IMPRESSIONS   OF   THE   CONFERENCE   AND 
SOME  OBSTACLES   IN   THE  WAY  OF   LEG- 
ISLATION  FOR   THE  INDIANS. 

BY    HON.   JOHN  J.    FITZGERALD. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  the  only  good  Indian  is  a  dead  one. 
The  same  opinion  seems  to  be  quite  popular,  apparently,  with  re- 
gard to  politicians.  The  late  Speaker  Reed  defined  a  statesman  to 
be  a  dead  politician ;  and  if  it  were  not  for  that  eminent  authority 
I  would  say  that  the  most  distinguished,  the  most  eminent,  the  most 
practical,  and  the  most  successful  politician  attending  this  Confer- 
ence was  the  distinguished  Chairman  of  the  meeting.  I  wish  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  this  pre-eminently  qualified  man  for  public 
service,  a  man  of  affairs,  a  man  whose  name  is  a  household  word 
from  one  ocean  to  another,  is  essentially  a  politician.  Now,  I  wish 
to  impress  upon  the  members  of  this  Conference  the  injustice  of 
attributing  evil  to  any  one  class,  whatever  it  may  be.  It  was  un- 
decided until  after  Mr.  Smiley' s  eulogy  of  the  Governor,  whether 
a  politician,  an  Indian  agent,  or  an  ethnologist  was  the  most 
wicked  man  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 

It  was  charming  to  me,  accustomed  to  frankness  and  a  freedom 
of  expression  in  debate,  to  find  a  liberality  of  spirit  and  a  freedom 
of  expression  in  this  discussion ;  to  find  an  absence  of  narrowness ; 
to  find  men  of  every  creed  and  of  every  profession  and  from  every 
walk  in  life  standing  up  and  speaking  right  out  in  meeting. 
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Much  of  the  good  that  has  been  accomplished  by  these  Mohonk 
Conferences  has  resulted  from  that  very  thing.  Nobody  is  sensitive 
that  somebody  else's  corns  will  be  trodden  upon.  You  cannot 
accomplish  anything  in  conferences  by  being  afraid  of  offending 
somebody.  There  is  the  impression,  the  great  and  deep  impres- 
sion, that  comes  to  the  stranger  coming  to  this  Conference  seeking 
light  and  truth  and  information,  that  intelligent,  practical  men  and 
women,  and  perhaps  some  idealists  (I  would  not  like  to  particu- 
larize in  that  regard) ,  have  the  courage  to  speak  out  their  convic- 
tions. And  this  is  the  way  so  much  good  has  come  from  the  Lake 
Mohonk  Conference. 

Let  me  relate  how  valuable  the  Conference  has  been  to  me  in 
my  work  in  Congress,  particularly  on  one  occasion.  You  may 
know,  those  of  you  who  have  followed  the  proceedings  of  Congress, 
that  there  is  a  growing  sentiment  in  opposition  to  the  enlargement 
or  spread  of  the  non-reservation  boarding  school ;  the  conviction  is 
quite  firm  that  they  have  attained  as  great  a  growth  as  they  should. 
They  were  very  violently  attacked  in  the  House  one  day,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee,  compelled  to  defend  his  bill,  picked 
up  the  Commissioner's  report  and  read  a  most  glowing  account  of 
the  work  of  the  non-reservation  boarding  schools.  I  being  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House  got  the  floor  immediately  after  him,  and 
opened  the  Commissioner's  report  at  the  beginning,  and  asked  the 
members  of  the  House  to  take  the  report  and  follow  it,  that  I  was 
going  to  read  from  the  Commissioner's  speech  at  the  Lake  Mohonk 
Conference.  Those  two  statements  were  as  contrary  as  it  was 
possible  for  statements  to  be,  and  I  stated  to  the  House  that  it  was 
merely  a  question  as  to  which  part  of  the  report  had  been  written 
by  the  Commissioner;  and  I  assumed  that  he  had  at  least  written 
the  speech  that  was  delivered  here,  and  those  were  his  sentiments 
whoever  might  be  credited  with  the  views  expressed  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee.  That  was  one  instance  when  the  reports 
of  the  Conference  were  very  valuable  to  me. 

The  work  of  this  Conference  is  known  throughout  the  land.  I 
had  some  peculiar  ideas  regarding  it  when  I  first  heard  of  it. 
I  thought  a  number  of  peculiar  people  came  together  at  Lake  Mo- 
honk, and  without  knowing  anything  practical  whatever  indulged 
in  theories.  But  I  find  here  the  men  and  the  women  who  are  engaged 
in  the  active  work  of  civilizing  the  Indians ;  men  of  the  highest  and 
brightest  intellects  who  give  their  valuable  time  and  thought  to  the 
many  problems  affecting  the  Indians.  And  I  know  of  no  gathering 
where  better  results  can  be  obtained  than  when  you  get  the  men 
who  do  the  practical  work  and  the  men  who  do  the  thinking,  having 
the  ability  to  apply  the  knowledge  they  have  to  the  difficult  prob- 
lems of  a  question  in  order  to  work  out  true  solutions. 

Now,  I  imagine  this  Conference  is  interested'  in  knowing  why 
Congress  does  not  legislate  all  the  evils  of  the  Indian  problem  out 
of  existence.  Well,  it  is  a  simple  matter.  For  instance,  I  am 
on  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs ;  I  represent  a  district  of  the 
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State  of  New  York  which  has  about  two  hundred  thousand  people 
in  it,  and  outside  of  Mr.  James  (who  has  left  my  district,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  or  I  have  left  him),  and  Mr.  Arbuckle  and  about  half 
a  dozen  other  persons  residing  within  that  district,  the  vast  majority 
of  those  persons  know  nothing  and  care  less  about  the  Indians  of 
the  country.  Why,  they  have  other  interests  in  Congress;  they 
are  interested  in  tariff,  in  finance,  in  pensions,  in  obtaining  dis- 
charges from  the  navy,  building  ships,  in  the  navy  yards,  labor 
legislation,  and  in  a  thousand  other  things  that  are  entirely  foreign 
to  Indians  and  Indian  affairs.  And  when  I  am  in  the  middle  of 
some  of  these  things  some  gentleman  comes  up  and  says,  "  I  am 
sure  if  you  will  just  read  this  little  treatise  you  will  be  convinced 
that  some  Indians  should  be  given  a  million  or  two  million  dollars 
to  elevate  them."  I  remember  distinctly  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson 
coming  to  the  Indian  Committee  and  giving  twenty  minutes  to  de- 
scribe the  condition  of  the  Indians  in  Alaska,  and  he  was  listened 
to  very  patiently.  When  he  finished  the  universal  opinion  was 
that  something  really  should  be  done  for  those  Indians  in  Alaska, 
but  nobody  had  time  just  at  that  moment  to  suggest  just  what 
should  be  done. 

There  are  some  other  politicians,  however,  connected  with  this 
Conference,  and  some  of  the  cleverest  that  I  have  ever  met.  Our 
distinguished  presiding  officer  is  not  the  only  politician  that  graces 
this  Conference  with  his  presence.  When  they  start  to  get  legisla- 
tion they  go  after  it  in  the  practical,  common-sense  way,  and  they 
usually  succeed.  Dr.  Gates,  half  a  dozen  times  during  the  session, 
comes  down  to  the  House,  hands  you  a  bill  affecting  such  and  such 
Indians:  "Here  is  a  short,  comprehensive  statement;  I  wish 
you  would  look  it  over  during  now  and  Thursday  and  be  present  at 
the  hearing,  when  I  hope  to  be  heard."  "Doctor,  I  hardly  think 
this  is  proper  legislation."  "Now,  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  we  rely  upon 
you."  And  he  does  that  to  a  majority  of  the  Committee,  and  if 
we  do  not  support  his  bill  we  are  put  among  the  land-grabbers  and 
money-grabbers,  unconsciously.  And  Dr.  Gates  gets  the  legislation 
he  seeks.     If  you  want  legislation  be  practical. 

Mr.  Garrett  expressed  an  opinion  that  a  great  many  people 
believe  in, — that  the  Indian  agents  on  and  after  to-day  shall  be  abol- 
ished. Well,  what  are  you  going  to  put  in  the  place  of  them  ?  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  not  time,  if  they  have  the  inclination,  to 
think  of  some  substitute  for  Indian  agents.  If  you  want  to  get  rid 
of  them  come  down  to  some  practical  plan  and  present  it  to  the 
Committee — but  (this  is  confidential)  don't  do  it.  I  have  had  some 
experience, — four  years  of  service  on  the  Indian  Committee, — and  to 
my  knowledge  never  one  Indian  agency  omitted  from  the  Indian 
Appropriation  Bill.  The  bill  is  reported  to  the  Committee  with 
half  a  dozen  agencies  left  out,  and  then  Mr.  So  and  So  says,  u  I 
move  to  restore  such  and  such  an  agency."  The  Commissioner  is 
called  before  the  Committee ;  the  agency  is  absolutely  useless ;  it  is 
an  unnecessary  expense;    it  has   been  the  source   of   trouble   and 
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scandal ;  we  ought  to  get  rid  of  it — and  it  stays  out.  And  he  goes 
over  to  his  Senator  and  it  goes  back.  And  then  the  bill  goes  into 
conference,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  an  appropriation  bill  of 
eight  million  dollars  shall  fail,  and  an  extra  session  of  Congress  be 
necessary,  merely  because  two  or  three  fifteen  hundred  dollar  agen- 
cies have  been  incorporated  into  the  bill — and  they  stay  there,  and 
the  bill  passes.  The  Indian  agents  are  not  the  contemptible  scoun- 
drels that  you  picture  them  and  the  politicians  to  be. 

There  are  other  reasons  why  you  don't  get  legislation.  *  Congress 
appropriates  between  five  and  six  hundred  million  dollars  a  year 
for  the  affairs  of  the  Government ;  we  legislate  for  some  seventy- 
seven  millions  of  white  people  in  this  country,  negroes  included,  I 
think  twelve  or  fifteen  million  Filipinos,  two  or  three  million  Porto 
Ricans,  and  recently  for  a  number  of  Cubans.  And  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  Indians,  in  the  opinion  of  a  great  many  people, 
should  occupy  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  exclusion  of  every- 
body else.  You  see  how  impossible  it  is  !  The  Indians  are  off  on 
a  reservation — and  that  is  just  about  how  Congress  looks  at  them. 
44  How  quickly  can  we  get  rid  of  this  Indian  appropriation  bill?  " 
You  must  have  legislation  not  only  in  such  shape  that  there  will  be 
no  single  objection  to  it,  but  it  must  be  sufficiently  imperative  to 
command  the  attention  of  the  Speaker  and  get  his  sanction  to  its 
consideration. 

I  will  tell  you  an  amusing  incident  regarding  my  first  service  on 
the  Indian  Committee.  I  sat  in  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs 
when  the  Indian  Appropriation  Bill  was  returned  to  the  full  Com- 
mittee, and  they  took  it  up  and  they  read :  44  For  the  support  of 
theShoshones  under  such  a  treaty,  so  many  thousand  dollars,"  etc., 
and  once  in  a  while  somebody  would  say,  44Mr.  Chairman,  that 
was  so  much  last  year;  why  was  it  cut  down?"  44  Well,  they  are 
earning  so  much  money  this  year."  Then  it  came  to  schools,  and 
I  sat  there  and  I  might  just  as  well  have  been  at  a  performance  in 
a  Chinese  theatre.  And  finally  they  came  up  to  this  item,  44For 
the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  $4,000,"  and  I  said,  44  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  that  item  out."  The  Chairman  said  : 
44  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  are  you  acquainted  with  Mr.  James?"  I  said, 
44  No,  sir."  He  said,  44  Take  my  advice  and  make  his  acquaint- 
ance." He  said,  44I  believe  he  resides  in  your  district,  and  he  is 
President  of  that  Commission;  and  if  you  don't  want  the  worst 
hornets'  nest  that  you  ever  heard  of  about  your  ears,  withdraw 
that  amendment."  I  said,  44Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  my 
objection."     I  have  been  fighting  for  the  Commission  ever  since. 

These  are  simply  some  of  the  practical  things  that  we  find. 
Members  of  Congress,  whatever  committees  they  are  on,  are  very 
busy  men ;  they  have  their  ambitions,  they  want  to  go  back  as  a 
rule,  and  they  want  to  serve  the  people  who  sent  them  there  and 
who  are  interested  in  them.  They  have  not  much  time  to  study 
matters  ;  they  must  act  quickly. 

Take  the  Vreeland  Bill :  Dr.  Gates  is  familiar  with  the  hearings 
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on  that ;  they  lasted  I  think  a  month,  every  day.  They  had  good 
Indians  and  bad  Indians,  they  had  whites  for  the  Bill  and  whites 
against  the  Bill,  and  notwithstanding  our  distinguished  Chief  Jus- 
tice, the  lawyers  there  could  quote  law  just  as  the  Devil  could  quote 
Scripture,  to  suit  their  side  of  the  case. 

Take  in  regard  to  the  Pima  Indians.  Gentlemen  come  there  and 
say :  u  Here  are  five  to  seven  thousand  Pima  Indians ;  give  us  a 
million  dollars  and  a  quarter  and  we  can  build  a  dam."  And  some 
engineer  comes  and  says,  "  If  you  "build  that  San  Carlos  dam  it 
won't  hold  water." 

I  do  not  believe  the  end  of  the  Indian  question  is  in  sight,  but  I 
know  much  good  is  being  done.  I  know  places  on  this  continent 
where  the  Indians  are  in  as  savage  and  as  barbarous  a  state  as  they 
were  when  Columbus  discovered  America.  You  cannot  solve  this 
problem  with  one  piece  of  legislation ;  you  must  be  patient ;  you 
must  persevere ;  you  must  have  faith  ;  you  must  agitate. 

I  am  delighted  to  have  been  here.  I  shall  carry  away  with  me 
very  pleasant  memories.  I  have  acquired  much  information  that 
will  be  of  value.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  whether  in  this 
coming  Congress  I  shall  be  assigned  to  the  Indian  Committee  or 
not,  but  wherever  I  may  be  assigned  my  interest  in  the  Indian 
work  will  not  cease.  My  desire  to  help  uplift  and  civilize  the 
Indians  will  be  stimulated  by  the  fact  that  an  earnest  body  of  sin- 
cere, practical,  enlightened,  intelligent  people  devote  their  time 
and  their  efforts  to  one  of  ( the  greatest  problems  that  this  country 
is  unfortunately  afflicted  with. 

Mr.  James  read  the  report  of  the  Committee  to  which  the 
resolution  in  regard  to  the  Pima  Indians  was  referred,  and  on 
behalf  of  that  Committee  submitted  the  following  in  place  of  the 
resolution  which  was  referred  back  : — 

Whereas  the  Mohonk  Conference  understands  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  has  matured  a  plan  for  temporarily  relieving 
the  starving  Pima  Indians,  who  have  been  deprived  of  those  rights 
of  water  from  the  Gila  and  Salt  Rivers  which,  by  the  customs  and 
laws  of  the  Southwest,  have  belonged  to  these  Indians  as  peaceful 
agriculturists  for  hundreds  of  years ;  and, 

Whereas  this  Conference  has  the  conviction  that  justice  demands 
that  the  prior  water  rights  should  be  returned  to  these  Indians,  we 
earnestly  ask  the  Government,  either  by  the  construction  of  the  San 
Carlos  dam  or  by  some  other  adequate  and  sufficient  method,  to  fur- 
nish the  water  to  give  permanent  relief .  The  Conference  gratefully 
recognizes  the  purpose  of  the  Department  to  give  this  relief  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  begs  that  whatever  location  may  be  decided  upon, 
whether  the  San  Carlos  or  Tonto  Basin  dam,  the  irrigation  plan  be  so 
extended  as  to  supply  water  to  the  Indians  of  the  Sacaton  Reservation. 

This  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 
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Mr.  Meserve  moved  the  following  resolution,  which  was  unani- 
mously adopted : — 

44  We  further  recommend  that  a  standing  committee  of  five  be 
-appointed,  of  which  the  President  of  this  Conference  shall  be 
chairman,  to  watch  legislation  at  Washington  and  guard  the 
interests  of  these  Indians." 

The  Chairman  later  announced  the  appointment  of  the  following 
Committee  in  accordance  with  the  provision  of  the  foregoing 
resolution :  John  D.  Long,  Chairman,  by  vote  of  the  Conference ; 
five  additional  members  appointed  by  the  Chair,  Darwin  E.  James, 
Geo.  L.  Spining,  D.D.,  Merrill  E.  Gates,  LL.D.,  James  Wood, 
Gen.  Chas.  H.  Howard. 


THE   CO-OPERATION   OF   THE   CHURCH   AND 
THE   SCHOOL. 

BY    MISS    ANNIE    BEECHER   SCOVILLK. 

I  am  told  that  to-night  is  an  experience  meeting,  and  I  am  to  tell 
why  I  feel  so  deeply  the  need  of  co-operation  between  school  and 
church.  I  have  been  a  teacher  for  a  good  many  years,  and  have 
learned  many  things  through  this  school  life,  and  the  first  thing  that 
I  learned  was  an  ethnological  fact, — I  learned  that  the  wild  man 
always  seeks  two  things :  one,  the  preservation  of  the  body,  food, 
happiness,  life,  and  the  other,  God. 

To  such  people  we  came,  and  we  held  forth  two  things.  There 
was  that  which  we  had  learned  of  the  preservation  of  the  body — to 
work  to  gain  food,  to  give  our  minds  to  perpetuating  life ;  and  on 
the  other  hand  we  had  lived  through  the  Book  of  Job, — we  had 
experienced  the  suffering,  and  claimed  through  faith  the  belief  that 
the  Power  was  loving  that  lay  back  of  all  pain,  and  that  God  an- 
swered Job,  "  It  is  not  only  the  suffering  you  do  not  understand, 
but  the  glory  of  the  day  that  you  do  not  understand."  Which 
shall  we  give  to  the  Indian,  our  material  or  spiritual  experience, 
and  which  shall  we  give  first?  Shall  we  give  him  the  learning  and 
the  industry,  or  shall  we  give  him  God?  Which  does  he  want 
first?  For  where  the  child  stands  is  the  point  of  contact  for  the 
teacher,  and  the  teacher  must  go  down  to  the  child's  level  to  help 
him  up. 

I  remember  a  crowd  of  young  men  standing  laughing  and  argu- 
ing that  they  were  sorry  Columbus  ever  came  here,  for  that  if  he 
had  not  come  they  would  have  worked  out  a  civilization  of  their 
own ;  they  would  not  have  been  a  dependent  race.  One  man 
stood  silent,  and  I  said  to  him,  "Don't  you  agree  with  the  rest 
about  Columbus?  "  And  he  turned  to  me  with  bitterness  and  said  : 
<4  Oh,  no;  what   good  would    it   have   been    if  we  had  won   our 
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civilization  but  had  had  no  knowledge  of  the  true  God !  I 
believe  that  we  will  go  to  heaven ;  I  believe  that  we  may  be  saved,, 
but  I  do  not  feel  as  if  God  ever  laid  his  hand  upon  us."  I  learned 
then  a  lesson  of  the  bitterness  of  paganism ;  of  what  it  meant  to  be 
a  race  which  knew  not  God. 

I  went  to  the  old  people,  because  back  of  the  life  of  the  book, 
back  of  the  life  that  I  was  trying  to  give  to  the  young  people,  was. 
that  life  that  the  mother  had  given  them  and  the  father  and  the 
camp.  There  I  saw  the  work  of  one  whom  you  all  know ;  the 
work  of  one  who  went  into  one  of  those  camps  full  of  suffering 
and  of  pain  and  of  the  wild  dance  and  the  brutality,,  and  said, 
"  Let  me  help  you  about  the  children."  And  she  won  their  love 
and  their  confidence.  And  I  went  there  and  I  saw  what  it  was  to 
take  a  dying  child  in  my  arms,  and  have  no  help  to  give,  and  I 
worshiped  at  the  shrine  of  industry,  and  I  said,  u  Let  us  have 
cows;  let  us  get  to  the  people  through  food."  But  I  learned  of. 
the  final  triumph  of  faith  over  food,  when  a  mother  who  had  buried 
all  and  had  a  little  child  born,  and  learned  how  to  care  for  it,  and. 
became  a  Christian,  and  was  happy  in  that  child.  And  the  child, 
died,  and  she  said :  "I  have  buried  all  my  children  with  great 
grief  and  mourning,  and  to-day  this  is  the  last,  and  I  am  happy ; 
for  every  time  before  when  I  have  buried  a  child  I  have  not  known 
what  was  beyond,  but  to-day  I  know  there  is  a  hope,  and  I  know 
that  the  child  is  happy.  "It  is  not  by  bread  alone" — the  Indiaa 
can  die  and  care  not  if  there  is  a  hope  in  the  future.  A  race  lives 
only  in  hope ;  from  the  merely  physical  view  hope  is  necessary  for 
life,  and  the  love  of  God  is  necessary  for  the  life  of  the  race. 

Then  would  I  turn  aside  from  the  teaching?  I  am  a  teacher;  I 
am  proud  of  the  schools  our  Government  has  placed  in  every  reser- 
vation ;  but  I  have  thought  of  the  wild  people  as  perhaps  many  of 
you  have  not.  I  have  known  what  it  was  to  be  alone  among  the 
Indians  miles  and  miles  and  miles  from  anyone  of  my  own  color, 
of  my  own  experiences  in  life.  Do  you  think  what  it  means, 
when  you  plant  schools  in  those  reservations — alone ;  what  it  is  to 
be  alone  day  after  day,  facing  paganism  and  ignorance  and  suffer- 
ing and  all  that  makes  life  hard,  and  have  no  help  of  your  church, 
no  sympathy  of  your  brother  Christian !  You  say,  "  civil  ser- 
vice!  "  Because  a  man  has  passed  an  examination,  is  it  possible 
that  he  can  stand  alone  in  a  camp  of  pagans  and  lift  them,  give 
them  hope,  give  them  help  ?  It  is  not  in  blame,  but  in  profound 
sympathy,  that  my  heart  goes  out  to  the  schools  of  my  country. 

I  know  one  school  on  the  edge  of  the  Bad  Lands  where  there  is 
a  man  whom  we  could  not  conquer  because  he  carried  the  Sioux 
into  the  Bad  Lands  where  we  could  not  reach  them,  and  he  is  as 
able  and  practical  a  man  as,  shall  I  say,  any  man  in  this  audience? 
They  wanted  his  children  in  school.  They  sent  a  teacher  out  there 
and  the  teacher  tried  to  take  a  boy  from  the  father,  and  the  boy 
placed  a  gun  in  his  mouth  and  blew  his  head  off ;  and  the  father 
said  :  "  I  have  a  very  brave  son  !"  The  teacher  in  that  camp  needs, 
help. 
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Go  on  up  to  the  edge  of  the  reservation,  in  a  village  where  an 
Indian  lives  who  says,  "  I  fasted  there  until  all  the  animals  of  the 
earth  came  up  and  passed  over  me,  and  gave  me  their  power ;  and 
I  have  power"  ;  and  he  said  it  with  all  the  confidence  that  any 
church  and  any  minister  of  God  could  say,  u  I  have  power  to  cast 
out  evil  spirits;  I  have  power  to  cure;  I  can  help  you."  And 
there  we  put  a  man  and  his  wife ;  a  man  who  is  a  very  interesting 
ethnologist  and  a  good  teacher  and  a  fine  man ;  but  he  is  being 
drawn  more  by  that  man  who  speaks  with  authority  to  him  of  the 
wild  desert  than  he  is  drawing  that  man. 

Thus  alone  in  the  wilderness,  without  a  church,  a  hundred  miles 
from  all  civilization,  we  are  saving  those  people  with  the  spelling 
book  and  the  hoe,  and  they  are  crying  out  for  God. 

Which  will  you  give  them  first  ?  It  has  been  my  experience  that 
wherever  the  love  of  God  has  been  brought  first  into  the  field  there 
the  learning  has  prospered,  the  fields  have  brought  forth  and  the 
people  have  lived.  Wherever  we  have  planted  a  school  or  tried  to 
teach  an  industry  without  the  spirit  back  of  it  it  has  languished  and 
somebody  failed.  u  It  takes  a  soul  to  move  the  body ;  it  takes  the 
spirit  to  move  the  masses  even  to  a  cleaner  way  of  living,"  I  think 
are  Mrs.  Browning's  words ;  and  that  spirit  must  be  the  power  that 
we  use  in  our  schools,  and  the  church  must  uphold  this  work  or 
all  our  schools  are  wasted. 

Mrs.  Amelia  S.  Quinton. — This  morning  many  were  disap- 
pointed at  seeing  the  clouds  outside,  but  the  clouds  made  no 
difference  indoors,  and  just  so  it  is  in  the  great  family  of  God,  in 
the  one  great  church  made  up  of  all  God's  loving,  loyal  children. 
There  is  ever  sunshine  there.  If  "  the  stars  in  their  courses  fought 
against  Si  sera,"  the  God  above  the  stars  is  ever  with  his  people  in 
all  that  pertains  to  the  redemption  of  the  human  race.  Our  pur- 
pose should  therefore  surely  be  to  seize  upon  those  plans  that  will 
best  and  soonest  do  the  work.  If  one  goes  out  to  capture  a  foreign 
power,  he  plans  to  seize  upon  the  strongest  point — to  take  the 
citadel  if  that  is  possible.  There  is  no  end  of  human  testimony 
here  and  everywhere  regarding  one  means,  which  is  always  suc- 
cessful when  faithfully  tried,  and  which  does  the  work  in  the 
shortest  possible  way.  History  is  full  of  illustrations  of  the  fact 
that  loyalty  to  a  person  has  done  some  of  the  grandest  things  in 
this  world.  Men  have  gladly  died  out  of  fellowship,  loyalty,  and 
love  to  a  human  leader.  Now,  if  it  were  possible  to  introduce  to 
these  souls  in  whom  we  are  interested  one  who  could  fascinate 
them,  one  whose  influence  would  be  in  the  right  direction  every 
time ;  if  such  intimate  friendship,  loyalty,  devotion,  could  lay  hold 
of  all  their  powers,  they  would  be  saved.  We  know  of  many 
Indians  who  have  been  lifted  out  of  most  abject  conditions  simply 
by  love  of  a  human  leader,  some  one  interested  in  them.  Now,  if 
the  citadel  of  all  these  hearts  can  be  taken  by  the  divine  leader,  our 
only  king  in  human  form,  we  realize  that  that  will  be  the  surest 
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way  and  the  shortest  to  save  them  out  of  evil  into  good.  We  have 
seen  that  process  a  success  over  and  over  again  in  work  in  these 
Indian  tribes. 

The  Association  which  I  represent  has  had  the  joy  of  giving 
Christian  teaching  to  fifty  tribes  and  separate  parts  of  tribes,  and 
there  have  been  some  wonderful  stories  in  connection  with  that 
work.  We  have  seen  a  whole  tribe  lifted  rapidly  by  the  work  of 
one  or  two  godly  men  or  women,  including  the  converting,  by  God's 
grace,  of  Indian  leaders  of  the  tribe.  The  upward  path  has  thus 
been  taken  at  various  stations.  Such  tribes  call  this  change  u  walk- 
ing the  Jesus  road."  I  remember  a  striking  instance  in  work  done 
in  Alaska  by  the  wife  of  Dr.  Wilbur,  a  medical  missionary  of  the 
Presbyterian  Board.  Our  Association  had  built  through  our  Home 
Building  and  Loan  Department  eight  cottages  for  Indians,  and  the 
families  in  them  soon  began  the  upward  path.  As  the  work  went 
on  five  more  cottages  were  built  by  the  Indians  themselves.  They 
called  this  group  "  the  model  settlement,"  and  went  forward  in 
industry.  Then  they  built  a  social  hall,  for  religious  meetings, 
gatherings  for  business,  and  for  innocent  amusements.  Next,  they 
organized  a  business  league.  They  built  boats,  did  excellent  work, 
and  their  progress  was  astonishing.  On  one  occasion  some  of  them 
went  up  the  coast,  but  were  told  that  no  Indians  would  be  employed 
in  the  fish  cannery.  They  approached,  but  the  officer  on  shore 
said:  "  Don't  land  here;  we  employ  no  Indians."  "But,"  said 
they,  "  we  are  Christian  Indians."  He  inquired,  "Who  made 
those  boats?  "  and  they  replied,  "  We  made  them."  The  end  was 
that  they  went  away  with  contracts  to  build  more  boats,  and  a  con- 
tract to  sell  fish  there  through  the  summer.  Presently  these  Indians 
at  Sitka  said  to  the  missionary  :  "  You  have  carried  us  long  enough. 
Teach  us  how  and  we  will  help  our  people  ourselves."  They 
added  improvements  constantly  to  their  homes ;  a  piazza,  or  a  bay 
window,  and  they  adopted  refined  ways  of  living.  The  little  chil- 
dren are  well  cared  for  and  are  neatly  dressed.  This  was  the  work 
of  only  a  few  years.  Why  ?  Because  the  heart  was  taken ;  the 
heart  was  filled  by  the  King ;  the  citadel  of  the  soul  was  his. 

What  a  contrast  is  their  life  now  to  the  old  one  in  one  room  hav- 
ing an  earth  floor,  without  furniture,  in  which  thirty  or  forty 
persons  of  all  ages  and  conditions,  and  of  both  sexes,  lived  without 
sanitation  or  morals ! 

We  represent  in  this  Conference  all  sorts  of  religious  views,  but 
in  one  thing  we  all  agree,  and  that  is  that  to  bring  a  people  to  the 
highest  state  of  living  it  is  necessary  to  bring  them  to  God,  to  teach 
them  of  him, — our  Father  in  heaven ;  and  we  all  agree  that  to  take 
his  Son  as  our  leader  is  the  first  step  to  take.  This  step  taken, 
industries,  schools,  business  and  social  relations  are  all  included. 
And  I  can  assure  you  that  in  the  Association  which  I  represent  the  joy 
of  the  work  has  been  this  missionary  work.  The  society  has  done 
a  great  variety  of  other  work,  but  the  crowning  joy  has  been  in  the 
missions,  which  will  hereafter  no  doubt  be  the  chief  work  of  the 
Association. 
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The  Industries  Department,  and  the  charming  chairman  of  that 
department  you  heard  here  last  year,  Mrs.  Doubleday,  secured  the 
co-operation  of  friends  in  New  York  and  elsewhere,  and  eighteen 
thousand  dollars  worth  of  work  of  Indian  women  and  girls  was 
disposed  of  in  two  years.  That  work  is  assured,  and  we  need  not 
give  ourselves  laborious  effort  farther  on  that  line.  The  Loan  De- 
partment, of  which  Miss  Scoville  whom  you  have  just  heard  is 
chairman,  is  not  very  much  called  upon  these  days,  because  Indian 
young  men  have  learned  that  they  can  build  their  own  homes. 

Here  is  the  one  fact  that  we  are  all  most  anxious  to  leave  in  your 
remembrance.  There  are  still  at  least  thirty  tribes  and  separated 
parts  of  tribes  who  need  the  blessed  evangel  of  God's  love.  Some 
of  these  are  among  the  brightest  Indians  of  the  Northwest.  In  the 
Middle  West  and  in  the  Southwest  there  are  large  tribes  still  un- 
evangelized.  Our  Association  never  does  any  denominational 
work;  it  does  only  the  foundation  work  of  Christian  faith.  It 
seems  incredible  that  thirty  mission  stations  for  our  native  tribes 
should  still  be  needed;  that  we  still  have  actual  heathen  tribes 
among  us.  Please  take  these  into  your  prayers  and  help  the  work 
among  them.  The  Government  has  given  us  help  in  various  ways,. 
— granting  the  use  of  buildings  not  now  needed  by  it,  and  co-oper- 
ating in  other  ways. 

Dr.  Austin  Scott,  President  of  Rutgers  College. — We  have 
heard  and  we  believe  that  there  are  good  things  and  great  possibili- 
ties in  the  Indian.  The  comparison  made  here  by  Dr.  Abbott  and 
others  of  the  child  and  the  savage  is  apt  and  just,  and  the  thought 
expressed  by  Dr.  Gates  is  true,  that  with  the  Indian,  as  with  the 
child  of  our  race,  the  training  of  the  individual  is  the  vital  thing. 
You  cannot  properly  educate  men  massed  in  a  crowd ;  you  cannot 
instill  civilization  into  a  mob.  The  spirit  of  men  in  herds  is  very 
different  to  the  spirit  of  the  individual  man. 

In  the  training  of  our  youth  in  school  or  college  I  have  found 
self-government,  conceded  so  far  as  circumstances  will  allow,  to  be 
a  good  method  of  moral  and  mental  development.  Responsibility 
educates.  The  best  way  to  help  a  man  is  to  help  him  to  help  him- 
self, and  it  is  a  gratifying  matter  that  that  principle  has  been 
recognized  in  the  work  of  this  Conference.  It  must  have  value 
whatever  be  the  special  means  adopted  for  placing  the  savage 
Indian  upon  his  own  feet  and  inducing  his  self-respect.  The  late 
Bishop  Brooks  enforced  this  thought  in  a  sermon  from  the  text, 
"Son  of  man,  stand  upon  thy  feet  and  I  will  speak  to  thee." 
The  lazy  Indian,  the  little  Indian,  the  drunken  Indian,  when  coaxed 
or  helped  upon  his  own  feet  is  already  in  the  way  of  learning  self- 
respect  and  the  highest  things  that  we  prize. 

I  assume  that  the  reason  that  I  have  been  asked  to  say  a  few 
words  to-night  is  because  I  am  a  kind  of  "  bonded  agent,"  having 
charge  of  those  yet  in  training,  or  because  I  am  one  of  that  half  of 
the  Conference  who  are  new  members ;  and  no  doubt  Mr.  Smiley 
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would  like  to  know  what  prospect  of  growth  there  is  in  the  new 
ground  for  the  good  seed  here  sown.  I  venture  then,  as  a  new 
member,  to  make  mention  of  two  or  three  impressions  among 
others  that  have  been  left  upon  my  mind.  I  recognize,  and,  as  an 
American  citizen,  gratefully,  that  those  who  have  done  the  work 
of  this  Conference  and  are  doing  it,  and  sharing  in  its  purposes,  are 
meeting  in  an  excellent  way  the  threefold  requirement  "to  do 
justly,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God,"  and 
they  are  meeting  it  with  great  courage.  Much  has  been  done ;  so 
much  is  yet  to  be  done  for  which  this  Conference  and  its  successors 
must  have  courage,  while  walking  humbly  with  God  and  holding 
fast  the  patience  that  he  gives. 

A  woman  of  my  acquaintance,  of  philanthropic  purpose,  was 
once  devising  a  charity  for  a  Connecticut  village,  her  summer  home. 
When  she  heard  the  story  of  the  village  needs  from  some  of  the 
natives,  she  exclaimed,  "Doesn't  it  give  one  courage;  there  is  so 
much  to  be  done !  "  These  words  and  her  tone  flashed  a  great 
light  upon  me.  It  was  the  secret  of  Christ,  the  first  measure  of 
whose  courage  was  not  the  promise  of  success,  but  the  amount  of 
work  to  be  done;  and  this,  I  believe,  has  been  and  is  the  spirit 
of  the  workers  here  gathered  in  the  cause  of  civilization.  The 
lesson  I  take  to  myself  from  the  impression  here  received  is,  to  be 
44  not  a  hearer  only,  but  a  doer,"  and  for  one  thing,  to  plead  with 
two  at  least  of  our  New  Jersey  Congressmen  on  behalf  of  the  Pima 
Indians. 

The  second  impression  that  I  have  received  is  that  the  wide  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  apparent  here  are  parts  of  one  whole.  Hegel 
speaks  of  the  "  identity  of  contradictories.' '  This  metaphysical 
conception  is  here  a  reality.  Colonel  Pratt  and  his  correspondent 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  basket  weavers  and  ethnologists  on  the 
other,  are  workers  together.  We  want  the  whole  Indian.  We 
want  his  heart;  we  want  his  head  ;  we  want  his  mind.  We  want 
the  ploughman,  the  man  who  can  lay  a  stone  wall ;  and  we  want 
the  man  or  the  woman  who  can  weave  the  basket  or  shape  the 
potter's  vessel. 

As  a  third  reflection  from  what  I  have  heard  here,  it  strikes  me 
that  a  national  system  of  schools  for  Indians  and  other  wards  of  the 
nation  would  but  follow  on  in  the  wake  of  previous  legislation.  A 
federal  system  can  be  devised,  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  the 
clause  in  the  Northwestern  Ordinance,  reserving  land  in  the  interest 
of  religion  and  education  ;  a  system  that  shall  do  no  violence  to  the 
Constitution,  but  similar  in  its  constitutional  relations  to  that  de- 
vised by  the  late  Senator  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  in  the  interest  of 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts. 

Five  years  ago  this  month,  just  after  Governor  Long  had  done 
his  great  work  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy  during  the  Spanish  War, 
I  went  to  Washington  to  ask  him  to  come  to  the  college  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  serve,  and  help  us  dedicate  a  tablet  to  a  graduate, 
who  was  the  first  American  officer  to  meet  his  death  on  Spanish 
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soil.  Those  were  busy  days  for  the  Secretary,  but  with  that  cour- 
tesy of  which  he  is  so  perfect  a  pa6t-master,  he  took  me  over  to 
the  steps  of  the  White  House,  where  President  McKinley,  with 
members  of  his  cabinet  and  other  men  of  distinction  stood,  while 
the  Tenth  United  States  Cavalry  passed  in  review  under  the  portico. 
The  regiment,  as  all  know,  is  made  up  of  colored  men.  To  that 
regiment  was  largely  due  the  success  of  the  fight  at  San  Juan  Hill. 
The  elastic  tread  of  these  soldiers,  their  erect  bearing,  the  flash  of 
their  eyes  gave  perfect  assurance  that  color  of  skin  or  race  or  pre- 
vious condition  of  servitude  or  savagery  need  not  debase  men  who 
trust  themselves  because  their  country  has  trusted  them. 

Rev.  Frank  H.  Wright. — My  mother  came  from  Connecticut; 
my  father  was  a  Choctaw  chief.  I  was  called  to  be  superintendent 
of  missions  for  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  and  I  went  out  under 
those  auspices.  I  have  been  working  eight  years  on  the  plains  of 
Oklahoma.  I  have  come  to  this  Conference  for  the  third  time,  and 
it  has  been  an  inspiration  to  me. 

Less  than  three  Sundays  ago  I  was  out  on  the  plains  living  in  a 
tent  among  the  Comanches  and  Apaches.  You  are  working  on  one 
end  of  the  problem,  and  I  am  down  there  with  others  wrestling  with 
the  other  end  of  the  problem.  Being  an  Indian  myself,  I  seem  to 
have  the  instinct  for  the  work.  One  delusion  I  have  lost.  You 
can  legislate  about  the  Indian,  but  if  the  Indian  does  not  want  re- 
ligion what  can  you  do  ?  Love  and  patience  and  faith  win  with  an 
Indian. 

It  is  glorious  to  work  in  the  midst  of  difficulties,  and  I  know  that 
you  will  solve  this  problem  at  last.  My  experience  as  a  missionary 
is  that  if  you  just  keep  'at  it  it  will  come.  I  have  been  work- 
ing eight  years  to  get  a  hold  on  the  Comanches,  and  I  have  baptized 
twelve.  I  worked  with  those  Apaches,  Geronimo's  band,  and  it 
seemed  useless  for  a  year,  but  at  last  they  came  asking  to  be  bap- 
tized and  received  into  the  church,  and  it  seemed  as  though  all  the 
chief  men  were  going  to  come  at  once.  By  persistent  effort  and 
faith  and  love  we  are  going  to  win. 

We  take  hold  of  those  students  who  go  back.  They  have  no 
moral  support  there,  and  the  missionary  comes  and  holds  them  up, 
and  puts  them  on  their  feet,  and  tries  to  keep  them  there. 

The  reservation  school  is  a  good  thing ;  and  the  missionary  school 
is,  I  believe,  the  best  thing  on  earth.  The  non- reservation  school 
is  a  good  thing,  but  I  believe  that  the  outing  system  is  the  system, 
Just  take  those  children  and  send  them  to  school.  When  the  Choc- 
taws  were  first  trying  to  send  children  to  school  they  got  eight  boys, 
and  among  them  was  my  father.  He  went  to  Delaware  College 
and  to  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  and  graduated  in  the  class 
of  '55.  My  friends,  I  can  boast  of  him  ;  he  was  a  true  man.  It  only 
shows  what  can  be  done  with  an  Indian.  If  you  send  him  to  school  he 
will  go  through  the  college  and  the  seminary,  and  he  will  be  an 
honor  to  God  and  man.     That  is  what  you  can  do  with  a  Choctaw. 
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Break  down  the  barriers  between  the  white  man  and  the  Indian. 
Every  scheme  of  the  reservation,  every  trick  of  any  school  to  keep 
the  Indian  and  the  white  man  separated,  is  bad. 

The  important  thing  is  to  get  the  Indians  where  they  will  take 
their  place  among  American  citizens,  and  stand  up  among  them  and 
get  their  living.  And  so  try  to  break  down  the  barriers  that  keep 
them  apart.  If  I  had  my  way  I  would  devote  part  of  our  money  to 
building  schools  where  the  white  children  would  come ;  then  the 
Indians  and  the  whites  would  be  good  friends. 

One  thing  more,  don't  think  that  everything  is  going  fine  down 
there  in  an  industrial  way.  Where  I  am  the  farming  business  is 
now  a  farce,  but  we  are  working  at  the  question  and  it  will  come 
out  all  right. 

If  we  keep  striking ;  if  we  keep  praying ;  if  we  keep  strong  in 
our  faith  and  our  courage,  we  will  win  and  the  problem  will  be 
solved. 

The  closing  part  of  the  session  was  devoted  to  brief  addresses. 
Rev.  Dr.  Edward  D.  Eaton  spoke  of  the  pathos  of  the  condition  of 
the  Indian.  He  was  gratified  by  the  sense  of  the  importance 
of  Christian  work  among  them  that  pervaded  the  Conference. 
"What  is  there  of  any  permanent  value  without  it?"  he  asked. 
44  We  try  to  put  a  little  veneer  of  civilization  upon  them;  we 
exchange  their  beautiful  baskets  for  the  tin  pans  that  rust  in  the 
corner ;  we  exchange  their  solemn  chants  for  the  ragtime  and  the 
coon  songs  that  float  throughout  these  frontier  communities;  the 
dignity  of  their  language  for  the  oaths  of  the  frontiers.  What  a 
miserable  botch  it  all  is,  except  as  there  comes  in  with  all  this  tinsel 
the  true  gold  of  Christian  love  !  The  Indian  can  no  more  cope  with 
modern  civilization  than  a  man  can  swim  in  Niagara ;  he  is  swept 
down  and  swept  away,  and  no  wonder.  We  dread  to  see  even  the 
agency  abolished  and  the  Indian  set  loose.  But  if  there  be  a  strong 
Christian  arm  under  him  he  will  learn  to  swim  in  that  tide  and  take 
his  place  in  the  world." 

The  following  resolutions  offered  by  S.  J.  Barrows  were  seconded 
by  Dr.  Conant  and  unanimously  adopted  : — 

Resolved^  That  the  thanks  of  the  Mohonk  Indian  Conference  are 
herewith  extended  to  our  hosts,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  K.  Smiley, 
to  whose  generous  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Indian  its  organiza- 
tion and  maintenance  are  due.  On  this  the  twenty-first  year  of  the 
gathering  of  the  Conference,  an  anniversary  so  suggestive  of  the 
responsibilities  of  manhood  in  the  life  of  the  individual,  we  con- 
gratulate them  upon  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  preparing 
the  Indian  for  the  enjoyment  of  those  responsibilities  and  opportu- 
nities which  belong  to  the  manhood  of  the  race.  We  rejoice  to 
share  with  our  hosts  their  interest  and  sympathy  with  the  Indian 
and  for  all  the  dependent  races  of  our  country,  and  their  hope  and 
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faith  in  the  ultimate  fitness  of  these  races  for  the  duties  and  oppor- 
tunities of  American  citizenship.  We  thank  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smiley 
for  the  pleasure  and  the  inspiration  which  come  from  bringing 
together,  in  this  unique  and  delightful  place,  men  and  women  of 
different  creeds  and  parties,  and  representing  all  sections  of  our 
country,  to  establish  kindly  relations  of  fellowship,  and  to  work 
together  by  word  and  deed  for  the  realization  of  the  noblest  aims  of 
human  brotherhood.  We  convey  our  greetings  to  Mrs.  Albert 
K.  Smiley,  and  regret  her  necessary  absence  from  the  Conference. 

We  convey  our  thanks  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Smiley  for  their 
gracious  courtesy  and  their  untiring  efforts  to  promote  acquaintance- 
ship and  enjoyment. 

We  return  thanks  likewise  to  all  the  assistants  and  members  of 
the  household  for  their  continual  efforts  for  our  comfort  and  con- 
venience. 

Resolved^  That  the  thanks  of  the  Conference  are  hereby  conveyed 
to  the  Hon.  John  D.  Long,  its  President,  and  to  Mr.  James  Wood, 
Vice  President,  for  the  ability  and  felicity  with  which  they  have 
carried  out  the  program  and  fulfilled  the  wishes  of  the  Conference. 

Mr.  Smiley. — I  want  to  thank  you  most  heartily  for  the  resolu- 
tions just  passed  and  the  kind  words  that  have  been  spoken.  I 
have  asked  many  times  that  you  would  not  pass  such  resolutions 
because  it  rather  makes  me  shrink  a  little. 

I  want  to  express  my  delight  upon  the  success  of  this  Conference. 
I  suppose  it  is  natural  for  us  to  say  that  the  last  Conference  is  the 
best.  That  seems  to  me  true  every  time  when  I  see  so  many 
earnest  people  speaking  upon  questions  that  are  vital  to  the  cause 
of  the  Indian. 

I  believe  that  we  are  nearing  the  solution  of  the  Indian  question, 
and  I  hope  to  live  long  enough  to  see  all  of  the  Indians  made  self- 
supporting  citizens,  enjoying  all  the  blessings  of  civilized  life  that 
we  enjoy.  I  believe  that  many  Indians  will  become  prominent 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  I  have  mingled  with  the  Indians 
largely,  and  have  learned  to  love  and  respect  them,  and  I  hope  the 
time  will  soon  come  when  they  will  all  be  with  us  as  a  part  of  our 
people. 

Although  we  have  decided  not  to  pass  any  resolutions  about  per- 
sons who  have  passed  from  this  world  to  the  world  above,  there  is 
one  man  who  has  done  more  for  the  Indian  than  any  other  man  in 
this  country,  a  man  of  the  purest  heart,  noblest  purpose,  who  made 
his  life  interest  the  elevation  of  the  Indian,  and  who  gained  the  love 
and  respect  of  the  whole  country  as  scarcely  any  other  man  has  ever 
done ;  he  never  enriched  his  fortune  by  any  doubtful  process ;  as 
honest  as  the  hills  and  as  faithful  to  the  Indian  as  any  missionary. 
Such  a  man  in  Congress,  and  for  so  many  years  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  in  the  Senate,  deserves  more  than 
passing  notice.     I  refer  of  course  to  the  late  Senator  Dawes.     It  is 
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not  necessary  to  pass  any  resolution,  for  I  know  we  all  feel  what  a 
great  loss  his  death  is  to  us  as  a  Conference  and  to  the  country  at 
large. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  President  the  Conference  rose  in  honor 
of  the  memory  of  Senator  Dawes. 

The  last  address  of  the  evening  was  by  Hon.  John  D.  Long. 

Hon.  John  D.  Long. — As  your  work  for  the  Indian,  which  has 
been  so  loyal  and  so  efficient,  nears  its  end,  I  trust  you  will  begin,  as 
suggested  during  the  Conference,  to  look  for  other  fields  and  for 
other  dependent  peoples  to  help,  such  as  the  inhabitants  of  the 
islands  of  the  sea.  Indeed  during  the  last  half  hour  it  has  occurred 
to  me  that  your  charity  might  be  extended  to  still  another  dependent 
who  seems  to  be  in  dire  necessity,  and  that  is  the  President  of  this 
Conference. 

I  am  told  that  it  is  proper,  inasmuch  as  reference  was  made  to 
the  presiding  officer  in  the  resolution  which  has  just  been  adopted, 
that  I  should  make  my  acknowledgments.  But  it  is  more  blessed 
to  give  than  to  receive,  and  rather  than  to  be  merely  a  recipient  of 
your  great  courtesy,  much  as  I  value  and  appreciate  it,  I  desire  to 
join  with  you  in  the  better  half  of  your  resolution,  that  half  that 
pays  the  tribute  of  your  respect  and  love  to  Mr.  Smiley,  as  well  as 
to  his  brother,  Daniel  Smiley  and  his  wife,  for  they  all  have  con- 
tributed, not  only  to  our  pleasure,  which  is  comparatively  a  small 
thing,  but  to  the  success,  the  value,  the  worth  of  this  Conference. 
No  monument  of  stone,  no  inscription,  no  resolution  can  bring  you, 
sir  [turning  to  Mr.  Smiley],  the  gratification,  I  am  sure,  which  is 
brought  to  you  by  the  thought  in  your  own  breast  of  what  you  have 
been  able  to  do  in  establishing  this  Conference,  and  through  it  in 
working  out  such  a  fruition  of  beneficence  for  the  poor  Indian. 

When  Chief  Justice  Andrews  was  speaking  this  morning  of 
some  of  the  nobler  qualities  of  the  Indian,  his  fortitude,  his 
courage,  his  fidelity  under  some  circumstances,  it  seemed  to  me 
that  he  had  in  mind  another  citizen  of  New  York  who  should 
never  be  forgotten  at  an  Indian  conference,  and  that  is  the  great 
novelist,  Fenimore  Cooper,  who  years  and  years  ago  gave  us  the 
impression  so  strong  upon  us  in  our  boyish  days,  and  lasting  even 
to  this  day,  of  the  noble  qualities  which  may  be  developed  in  the 
Indian  as  well  as  under  a  white  skin. 

You  have  asked  for  my  impressions ;  they  are  the  same  as  your 
own.  The  main  impression  is  that  of  a  great  assembly  of  men 
and  women  representing  the  very  highest  types  of  Christian  pur- 
pose and  also  of  intellectual  ability  and  power,  gathered  together 
in  a  body  which,  if  it  is  equaled,  is  not  surpassed  anywhere  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  for  the  genuineness  of  its  motives,  for  the 
directness  and  eloquence  of  its  statement,  for  the  force  of  its  pres- 
entations, and,  better  than  all  else,  for  the  utter  absence  of  any- 
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thing  like  impracticability.  That,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  secret  of 
your  achievement, — the  utter  absence  of  anything  like  impractica- 
bility. You  have  seen  the  evil,  you  have  met  it  patiently,  steadily, 
straightforwardly.  You  have  differed  with  one  another,  but,  as 
Dr.  Abbott  said  so  pertinently  this  morning,  your  differences  have 
never  interfered  with  the  achievement  of  your  purpose.  You  have 
acted  only  when  you  could  act  with  the  impulsion  of  substan- 
tial unanimity,  taking  one  step  at  a  time  and  making  that  step 
sure.  The  result  is  that  your  mission  is  to  a  large  extent  accom- 
plished. The  Indian  lands  are  allotted ;  the  Indian  is  an  Ameri- 
can citizen ;  he  has  his  rights,  he  has  his  courts,  he  has  his  indi- 
vidual land,  and  he  soon  will  be  one  of  the  body  of  the  whole 
people.  As  was  so  well  said  by  Colonel  Pratt  quoted  in  the  little 
statement  which  Dr.  Abbott  made,  the  Indian  finds  his  destiny  in 
being  absorbed  into  our  civilization,  and  staying  there. 

I  only  linger  one  moment  more  to  speak  of  the  charming  per- 
gonal relations  that  exist  here ;  the  interchange  of  courtesies,  the 
sitting  and  gathering  together,  the  walks  over  these  beautiful  fields 
and  through  these  autumn  woods,  the  lingering  by  the  water  side, 
the  coming,  the  meeting,  the  greeting,  and  to-morrow  the  regret  at 
parting. 

Mr.  Smiley,  in  the  name  of  the  Conference,  thanked  the  vari- 
ous officers  of  the  Conference. 

The  Conference  sang  together  the  hymn,  "  God  be  with  you 
till  we  meet  again,"  Archbishop  Ryan  pronounced  the  benedic- 
tion, and  the  Conference  adjourned  at  1 1.15  p.  m.  sine  die. 
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PREFACE. 


The  Twenty-Second  Annual  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  of  Friends  of  the 
Indian  met  in  October,  1904,  on  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Albert  K.  Smiley. 
About  one  hundred  and  seventy  members  were  in  attendance. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  some  reforms  in  the  Indian  service  which  had 
absorbed  much  attention  at  past  conferences  were  on  a  fair  way  to  realiza- 
tion, it  was  deemed  an  auspicious  time  to  effect  a  proposed  extension  of  the 
scope  of  the  Conference  to  include  discussion  of  questions,  except  those 
having  a  purely  political  bearing,  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  peoples  of  the 
Philippines,  Porto  Rico,  and  Hawaii.  Accordingly,  conditions  in  each  of 
these  dependencies  were  ably  presented,  adding  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the 
Conference. 

To  meet  this  broadening  of  scope,  the  Conference,  by  resolution,  approved 
changing  its  name  to  the  *'  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  of  Friends  of  the 
Indian  and  Other  Dependent  Peoples,"  under  which  name  the  present  vol- 
ume is  issued. 

Copies  of  this  report  are  sent  to  members  of  the  Conference,  and  a 
limited  number  is  available  for  distribution  to  interested  parties.  Applica- 
tions for  reports  should  be  addressed  to  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the 
Conference,  Mohonk  Lake,  N.  Y. 
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PLATFORM    OF    THE    TWENTY-SECOND    ANNUAL 
LAKE    MOHONK    CONFERENCE    OF    FRIENDS 
OF    THE    INDIAN    AND    OTHER 
DEPENDENT  PEOPLES. 

The  Twenty-second  Annual  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  of 
Friends  of  the  Indian  and  Other  Dependent  Peoples  rejoices  that 
so  much  has  been  accomplished,  under  the  wise  action  of  the  Na- 
tional Government,  in  bringing  the  descendants  of  the  aborigines 
of  our  land  to  the  enjoyment  of  education,  justice  and  equity  and 
to  some  of  the  benefits  of  our  civilization,  while  the  dependent 
peoples,  who  have  recently  come  under  our  care,  have  been 
provided  with  nearly  everything  that  has  thus  far  been  possible 
to  improve  their  condition  and  to  prepare  them  for  the  privileges 
and  responsibilities  of  their  new  relations.  We  are  encouraged  to 
hope  that  nearly  all  the  difficult  problems  with  which  these  vari- 
ous wards  of  the  Nation  have  been  surrounded  will  ultimately, 
and  perhaps  speedily,  meet  with  satisfactory  solutions.  For  the 
Indians,  we  feel  that  our  paternal  care  must  be  continued  for  some 
time  to  come,  while  to  prolong  it  unduly  will  result,  as  such 
care  always  does,  in  weakness  and  permanent  injury ;  while  for  the 
people  of  our  insular  possessions  we  must  guard  against  the  dan- 
gers of  too  much  regulation  on  the  one  hand  and  of  indifference 
and  neglect  on  the  other.  The  experience  of  our  people  in 
Alaska  shows  how  easy  it  is  for  our  Congress  to  fail  to  act  upon 
important  interests  that  happen  to  be  remote. 

We  desire  to  reaffirm  the  statement  made  last  year  that  "in 
dealing  with  the  Indians  the  objects  to  be  accomplished  are  no 
longer  questioned;  they  are  the  abandonment  of  the  reservation 
system;  the  discontinuance  of  Indian  agencies;  such  education  of 
all  Indian  children  as  will  fit  them  for  self-support  and  self-gov- 
ernment; access  to  the  Courts  for  the  protection  of  their  rights; 
amenability  to  the  law  in  punishment  for  their  crimes ;  the  same 
liberty  that  white  men  enjoy  to  own,  buy,  sell,  travel,  pay  taxes, 
and  enjoy  in  good  government  the  benefits  enjoyed  by  other  taxed 
citizens;  and  by  these  means  the  speedy  incorporation  of  all 
Indians,  with  all  the  rights  of  citizenship,  into  the  American 
Commonwealth." 

In  continuation  of  the  foregoing,  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Confer- 
ence that  the  initial  steps  should  early  be  taken  by  Congress 
looking  to  the  closing  up  of  the  business  of  the  Indian  Bureau, 
so  soon  as  it  may  safely  be  done,  leaving  to  the  operation  of  the 
laws  of  the  Nation  and  of  the  several  States  and  Territories 


the  protection  of  the  Indians  in  their  rights  of  person  and  prop- 
erty, the  education  of  their  children,  and  in  securing  to  them  the 
privileges  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship. 

The  different  conditions  found  in  different  localities  should  be 
carefully  considered  in  whatever  action  may  be  taken  in  the 
interests  of  education  and  in  the  regulations  of  property  1  In 
all  situations  the  common  schools  for  both  white  and  Indian 
children  should  be  extended  and  safe-guarded  so  as  to  provide 
for  the  education  of  all  children  to  prepare  them  for  good  neigh- 
borly citizenship,  while  the  evils  of  race  prejudice  are,  so  far  as 
possible,  avoided.  Where  the  local  authorities  of  State  and  county 
are  unable  to  provide  these  the  general  Government  should  make 
adequate  provision  for  the  proper  education  of  the  citizens. 
Day  schools  for  Indians,  where  such  are  necessary,  should  be 
extended.  Reservation  Schools  and  Indian  Boarding  Schools 
must  be  continued  for  some  time  to  come,  but  we  believe  they 
should  not  be  enlarged  nor  increased  in  number,  nor  should 
heavy  appropriations  be  made  for  permanent  improvements.  The 
policy  of  education*  whatever  its  details  may  be,  should  ever  have 
in  view  the  strengthening  of  family  ties  and  the  developing  of 
the  sacred  relations  of  the  home.  This  fundamental  unit  of 
American  civilization  should  be  fostered  among  the  Indians  as 
well  as  among  ourselves. 

Indian  industries  should  be  encouraged  by  every  practicable 
means.  Instruction  in  agriculture  and  the  useful  arts  should  be 
liberally  given  them,  especially  should  such  of  their  native  in- 
dustries be  encouraged  as  illustrate  their  distinctive  abilities. 

OUR   ISLAND   POSSESSIONS. 

The  Conference  is  gratified  with  the  progress  that  has  so  far 
been  made  in  the  education  and  development  of  a  portion  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Philippine  Archipelago.  We  especially 
commend  the  wise  system  of  education  that  has  been  put  into 
successful  operation  there.  We  would  urgently  recommend  the 
extension  of  this  system  until  the  people  shall  all  receive  the  in- 
estimable advantages  that  will  result  from  it.  By  these  they  will 
be  prepared  for  the  important  career  that  awaits  them,  both  in 
their  own  government  and  in  their  relations  to  the  Nation. 

We  ask  our  Government  to  give  especial  attention  to  the  in- 
dustrial development  of  these  islands,  and,  as  being  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  them,  to  speedily  provide  for  the  unrestricted  entry 
of  their  products  to  the  markets  of  the  Nation. 

We  commend  the  wise  action  of  the  Government  in  the  revision 
of  the  laws  of  Porto  Rico,  and  in  establishing  an  admirable  sys- 
tem of  education  there.  We  are  unable  to  suggest  any  improve- 
ment in  this  system,  but  we  strongly  urge  the  expenditure  by 


our  Government  of  whatever  sums  may  be  necessary  to  secure 
the  advantages  of  education  to  all  the  children  of  the  island 
At  the  present  time  but  one  in  five  of  the  children  of  school  age 
receive  educational  advantages.  We  are  fully  aware  of  the  seri- 
ousness of  this  undertaking,  but  we  are  convinced  that  the  end 
will  fully  justify  the  means. 

The  conditions  in  Hawaii  are  so  different  from  our  other  islands 
that  quite  distinct  problems  are  there  to  be  met.  The  large 
Asiatic  population  already  there  places  upon  the  Government  a 
serious  responsibility  for  such  an  education  of  their  children 
as  will  prepare  them  for  the  duties  of  citizenship.  Laws  should 
be  speedily  enacted  and  efficiently  enforced  that  will  conserve 
virtue  and  restrain  vice. 

We  recommend  to  Congress  such  action  as  may  be  necessary 
to  secure  the  use  of  the  English  language  in  legislation  as  will 
comply  with  the  conditions  already  stipulated. 

In  all  our  island  possessions  we  are  glad  to  find  that  we  can 
unhesitatingly  congratulate  the  country  upon  the  fact  that  our 
Government  has  sent  to  them  so  many  earnest,  zealous,  highly 
trained  and  capable  young  men  to  meet  and  solve  the  difficult 
problems  that  have  confronted  them.  This  gives  a  hopeful 
evidence  that  our  connection  with  these  peoples  will  result  to 
their  great  advantage  and  to  our  own.  We  feel  that  it  is  our 
duty  to  develop  in  all  our  dependent  peoples  whatever  is  strong 
and  good  in  them,  instead  of  endeavoring  to  cast  them  into  the 
mould  of  our  own  racial  characteristics,  believing  that  thereby 
they  may  contribute  to  mankind  something  of  permanent  value. 

The  real  duty  before  us  with  all  dependent  peoples  is  the  up- 
building of  character.  This  must  be  accomplished  by  the  com- 
bined influences  of  religion  and  education.  Our  Government 
can  provide  for  the  latter,  but  it  devolves,  upon  the  Christian 
people  of  our  land  to  see  that  the  vast  interests  of  religion  are 
not  neglected. 
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The  Conference  was  called  to  order  at  10  A.M.  by  Mr.  Smiley, 
who  said: 

It  is  now  time  to  call  to  order  the  twenty-second  meeting  of 
the  annual  gathering  of  Friends  of  the  Indian  and  other  Depend- 
ent Peoples.  It  always  gives  me  very  great  pleasure  to  see  so 
many  people  interested  in  a  good  cause  gathered  together,  and 
this  year  I  think  we  have  an  unusually  fine  Conference.  Some- 
times before  we  meet  we  feel  uncertain  as  to  whether  there  will 
be  a  good  attendance,  but  they  always  come,  and  this  year  in 
view  of  the  Congregational,  Presbyterian  and  Episcopalian  Con- 
ventions which  are  now  going  on  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  drawing  away  some  who  would  otherwise  be  with  us, 
I  am  encouraged  to  find  so  many  leading  men  and  women  here. 
And  I  am  glad  that  we  have  with  us  an  unusually  large  number 
of  persons  representing  the  Philippines,  Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii. 

The  Indian  question  today  is  a  very  different  question  from 
what  it  was  twenty-one  years  ago.  Then  only  $40,000  was  spent 
annually  by  the  Government  for  Indian  education;  now  more 
than  $1,000,000  is  spent  every  year  on  education.  The  whole  pol- 
icy of  the  Government  is  changed,  and  the  Indians  are  receiv- 
ing more  and  more  their  rights  and  proper  protection  and  care. 

We  don't  meet  here  to  scold  the  Government,  by  any  means. 
Our  object  is  to  discuss  conditions  in  a  candid  way  and  to  see 
if  we  cannot  do  something  to  better  them.  We  hope  the  time 
will  soon  come  when  there  will  be  no  need  of  such  a  Conference 
as  this  on  the  Indian  question,  and  then  we  shall  give  our  time 
to  other  dependent  races — the  Hawaiians  and  the  Filipinos  and 
the  Porto  Ricans,  and  any  others  that  we  may  gather  in.  How- 
ever, I  hope  there  won't  be  any  more. 
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I  think  it  is  the  general  feeling  that  we  should  give  a  prom- 
inent share  of  our  attention  at  this  Conference  to  our  new  depend- 
ent races,  so  as  to  make  way  for  Jhe  time  when  the  Indian  shall 
be  an  American  citizen,  taking  care  of  himself.  I  wish  that  day 
might  come  in  my  own  lifetime. 

In  these  Conferences  we  invite  discussion  by  people  who  hold 
differing  views.  The  only  way.  to  get  at  the  truth  is  for  both 
sides  to  be  heard  fairly,  only  in  a  temperate  and  kind  spirit.  If 
once  in  a  while  a  little  warlike  spirit  breaks  out,  it  generally  gets 
calmed  down  before  the  Conference  closes. 

I  have  always  taken  it  upon  myself  to  arrange  for  someone  to 
preside  at  our  Conferences,  and  I  have  been  very  fortunate  this 
year.  We  have  for  that  office  a  man  who  is  a  member  of  our 
Board  of  Indian  Commissioners;  a  man  of  great  legal  ability, 
interested  in  all  good  works;  a  scholarly  man,  one  of  high  per- 
sonal character,  and  possessing  the  confidence  of  the  whole  com- 
munity. I  now  present  to  you  Hon.  Charles  J.  Bonaparte  of 
Baltimore. 

Mr.  Bonaparte  took  the  chair  amid  applause,  and  the  Con- 
ference proceeded  to  complete  its  organization  by  the  election 
of  the  following  officers  and  committees  of  the  Lake  Mohonk 
Conference  of  Friends  of  the 'Indian,  and  Other  Dependent  Peo- 
ples, 1904:— 

Secretary. — J.  W.  Davis. 

Corresponding  Secretary. — H.  C.  Phillips. 

Treasurer. — Frank  Wood. 

Business  Committee. — Rev.  Dr.  Addison  P.  Foster,  Dr.  Fred 
W.  Atkinson,  Hon.  Merrill  E.  Gates,  Prof.  Frank  A.  Hosmer, 
Hon.  Darwin  R.  James,  Dr.  Samuel  McCune  Lindsay,  L.  A. 
Maynard,  Dr.  Charles  Francis  Meserve,  Hon.  James  Sherman, 
Daniel  Smiley,  James  Wood. 

Publication  Committee. — Frank  Wood,  Chairman,  J.  W. 
Davis,  Daniel  Smiley. 

Press  Committee. — L.  A.  Maynard,  Chairman,  W.  L.  Brown, 
Rev.  Dr.  John  B.  Devins,  Henry  R.  Elliot. 

The  Chairman. — I  deferred,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  returning 
thanks  for  the  honor  conferred  upon  me  by  the  selection  of  my 
very  unworthy  self  to  preside  over  this  Conference,  until  I  should 
be  able  to  return  thanks  for  all  the  elected  officers  at  the  same 
time,  which  I  am  now  very  happy  to  do  on  behalf  of  all  of  them 
for  the  honors  conferred  justly  on  others  and  unjustly  on  me. 

I  may  say  with  all  modesty,  real  or  affected,  apart,  and  speak- 
ing for  perhaps  the  first  and  last  time  during  the  Conference 
quite  truthfully,  I  was  in  no  small  measure  concerned  to  learn 
of  the  duty  which  our  excellent  friend  Mr.  Smiley  proposed  to 
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entrust  to  me,  not  merely  because  I  had  every  reason  to  fear  the 
comparison  with  the  very  accomplished  and  eminent  statesman 
who  presided  over  the  last  meeting,  and  who,  I  believe,  it  was 
hoped  would  preside  over  this  one,  but  also  because  my  own  ex- 
perience with  the  Indian  problem  is  not  only  limited,  but  not 
altogether — in  one  respect,  at  least — fortunate.  What  I  shall 
have  to  say  to  the  Conference  during  the  few  minutes  that  I  will 
trouble  them  to  listen  to  me  before  listening  td  those  more 
worthy  to  be  heard,  will  be  in  a  measure  the  fruit  of  a  somewhat 
partial  point  of  view,  and  not  perhaps  as  encouraging  as  it 
could  be  desired  in  view  of  the  promise  held  out  to  us  in  Mr. 
Smile/s  opening  remarks — that  we  should  soon  become  super- 
fluous as  an  agency  to  look  after  Indians,  and  would  have  to 
seek  other  objects  of  solicitude.  It  occurred  to  me  that  I  might 
perhaps  name  white  people  as  one  of  those  peoples  to  whom  we 
might  then  devote  our  attention.  I  fear,  however,  that  so  far  as 
the  few  words  I  say  may  cause  anyone  to  think  differently  on 
the  subject,  their  tendency  will  be  to  lead  the  audience  to  think 
that  that  time  will  have  to  be  a  little  deferred.  I  am  happy  to 
learn  that  any  pessimism  that  may  result  from  this  will  be 
promptly  corrected  by  what  you  will  hear  from  others  better 
informed,  and  therefore  better  qualified  to  inform  you.  I  hope 
most  earnestly  that  our  friend  Mr.  Smiley  will  live  to  see  the 
end  of  the  Indian  question,  but  I  don't  expect  to  see  that  day 
myself. 

Mr.  Bonaparte  then  read  the  following  paper: — 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

The  American  Nation  owes  its  Indian  wards,  first  of  all  and 
beyond  aught  else, — justice;  and  justice  is  what  they  have  least 
frequently  and  least  readily  obtained.  We  have  been,  in  a  sense, 
profusely  generous  to  them;  if  all  the  public  money  expended 
and  in  great  part  wasted  (indeed  too  often  worse  than  wasted) 
avowedly  for  their  benefit  were  now  invested  for  their  use,  the 
mere  income  would  render  what  are  left  of  them  the  richest  com- 
munity in  the  world.  We  have  poured  out  on  them  oceans  of 
emotional  sympathy,  partly  humanitarian,  partly  artistic;  com- 
mon sense  and  a  fair  regard  for  their  own  welfare,  as  well  as 
ours,  have  been  more  than  once  in  grave  danger  of  drowning 
under  floods  of  sentiment.  But  the  one  thing  it  has  always  been 
and  is  now  hard  to  get  for  them  is  justice;  we  seem  well  nigh 
unable  to  have  their  rights  first  impartially  ascertained,  then 
clearly  defined,  and  finally  sacredly  respected. 

We  fail  to  solve  this  problem,  less  by  reason  of  its  real  diffi- 
culty (although  its  difficulty  must  not  be  underestimated)  than 
becausfe  of  certain  prevalent  fallacies  respecting  the  rights  of 
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Indians.  Of  these  the  most  obvious  is  that  they  simply  have 
none,  or,  at  least,  none  which  a  white  man  is  bound  to  respect 
In  saying  this,  I  have  in  mind  not  so  much  the  primitive  reason- 
ing of  those  who  hold  the  only  good  Indian  a  dead  Indian,  as 
the  less  crude,  but  not  less  mischievous,  views  of  those  who 
consider  them  a  sort  of  human  game  belonging  to  the  Nation  in 
much  the  same  sense  as  the  wild  animals  now  sheltered  in  our 
Yellowstone  Park;  having  the  same  claim  which  these  animals 
have  to  protection  from  cruelty  or  wanton  destruction  and 
furnishing  a  subject  matter  for  ethnological  studies  or  experi- 
ments in  education  or  sociology  just  as  these  are  interesting  to 
naturalists,  and  may  offer  hope  of  useful  hybrids;  but  as  fully 
and  rightfully  subject  to  our  arbitrary  discretion  as  if  they  were 
elk  or  grizzly  bears. 

It  is  a  yet  more  inexcusable  error  to  hold  that,  if  an  Indian 
have  any  rights,  he  must  have  the  same  rights  as  a  white  man. 
This  theory  is  one  phase  of  a  social  and  political  heresy  which  has 
embarrassed  us  in  all  dealings  with  alien  races;  some  people 
find  it  hard  to  understand,  or,  at  least,  to  admit,  that,  while  all 
men  should  be  always  and  everywhere  treated  with  justice  and 
humanity,  what  is  justice,  and  what  are  the  dictates  of  humanity, 
must  and  will  differ,  and  differ  very  widely,  as  we  deal  with  men 
of  different  conditions  and  capabilities;  that  what  to  one  may  be 
meat  to  another  may  be  poison;  that  identity  of  treatment  may 
involve  beneficence  to  one  class  and  the  most  cruel  neglect  or 
oppression  to  another.  Our  popular  idea  of  justice  is  essentially 
to  give  everyone  a  fair  field  but  no  favor;  to  throw  all  into  the 
same  pool  together,  and  let  each  one  float  or  sink  according  to 
his  ability  to  swim.  This  is  justice  for  white  men  living  and  con- 
tending with  other  white  men;  it  is  grave  injustice  for  Indians, 
especially  when  these  are  forced  to  live  and  contend  with  white 
men.  A  practical  illustration  of  this  injustice  is  afforded,  I 
think,  by  the  experience  of  the  Dawes  Commission  in  the  allot- 
ment of  lands  belonging  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  of  the 
Indian  Territory.  In  an  official  report  on  this  subject  submitted 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  last  March  it  is  said: 

"The  principle  of  'first  come,  first  served,'  adopted  by  the 
Commission  in  permitting  the  selection  of  lands,  which  would 
have  been  fair  enough  if  applied  to  white  men,  was  and  is 
essentially  unjust  as  applied  to  Indians,  the  priority  thus  gained 
inuring  usually  to  the  advantage,  not  of  those  most  deserving 
among  the  Indians,  but  of  white  speculators  and  corporations. 
The  latter,  for  their  oWn  profit,  induce  Indians — usually  the  most 
shiftless  and  improvident  of  their  race — to  file  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  so  as  to  obtain  choice  lands,  to  be  subsequently 
enjoyed  by  the  speculators  themselves." 

Tnese  words  express,  of  course,  only  the  opinion  of  the  two 
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individuals  signing  the  report,  but,  as  I  happen  to  have  been  one 
of  them,  I  may  say  further  that,  to  my  mind,  it  would  have 
been  quite  impossible  for  any  impartial  and  reasonable  person  to 
reach  a  different  conclusion  from  the  facts  brought  to  our 
knowledge. 

The  results,  as  I  see  them,  results  in  part  already  attained, 
in  part  clearly  foreshadowed,  of  a  failure  to  recognize  the  vital 
unfikeness  of  red  men  to  white  men,  disclosed  in  the  course  of 
the  allotment  in  severalty  of  Indian  lands  now  in  progress  in  the 
Territory,  are  thus  stated  in  the  same  report: 

"More  than  four-fifths  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Territory 
have  no  connection  whatever  with  any  of  the  tribes  recently 
owning  the  soil;  they  are  white  men  with  a  small  percentage 
of  negroes,  attracted  from  various  states  of  the  Union  by  hopes 
of  cheap  land  or  of  remunerative  employment,  and  for  whom  the 
rights  of  the  Indian  are  merely  an  impediment  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country.  At  least  three-fourths  of  the  remainder 
are  Indians  in  little  more  than  name,  with  from  75  to  99  per  cent 
of  white  blood,  and,  in  great  majority,  altogether  indistinguish- 
able in  appearance,  language  and  manners  from  white  people, 
or  else  negroes,  former  slaves  or  descendants  of  former  slaves  of 
the  Indians,  freed  by  the  results  of  the  Civil  War,  with,  in 
some  cases,  a  certain  admixture  of  Indian  blood,  but,  in  the  main, 
identical,  physically,  mentally  and  morally,  with  the  colored 
population  of  our  Southern  States. 

"The  few  remaining  inhabitants,  scarcely  one-twentieth  of  the 
whole — the  real  Indians  who  have  remained  Indians — are 
rapidly  decreasing  in  numbers,  dying,  not,  in  most  cases,  from 
disease  or  vice,  but,  in  the  striking  and  pathetic  words  of  one  of 
them  who  testified  before  us,  'for  want  of  hope';  or,  in  other 
words,  because  their  present  environment  is  so  unsympathetic, 
and  the  impossibility  for  them  to  hold  their  own  in  the  com- 
petition to  which  they  are  already  exposed,  and  which  will  grow 
more  severe  every  day  hereafter,  is  so  manifest  that  the  future 
holds  out  to  them  no  prospect  which  makes  life  worth  living." 

Our  report  says  further: 

"To  appreciate  this  situation  one  must  remember  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  Government  to  the  so-called  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 
These  tribes  consented  to  give  up  their  habitations  in  other 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  remove  to  the  Territory  in  return 
for  certain  solemn  and  explicit  pledges  made  to  them  by  the 
United  States,  embodied  in  treaties  ratified  with  all  needful 
constitutional  formalities,  and  further  evidenced  by  numerous 
official  documents  of  the  highest  authority.  The  removal  of 
these  Indians  to  their  new  homes  was  desired  and  effected  by  our 
Government  to  serve  grave  ends  of  public  policy,  and  their  con- 
sent to  it  constituted  an  ample  consideration  for  the  promises 
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made  them  in  return.  If  these  promises  are  not  binding  on  the 
United  States,  then  our  Government  and  people  can  be  bound 
by  no  treaty.  If  we  do  not  scrupulously  respect  the  rights 
flowing  from  these  treaties  no  one  can  reasonably  place  con* 
fidence  in  our  national  honor.  It  is  true  that  from  time  to 
time  the  provisions  of  the  original  treaties  have  been  modified 
by  new  agreements,  to  which  the  consent  of  the  tribes  has  always 
been,  at  least  formally,  obtained;  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  equity  and  good  conscience  which  forbids  a  guardian  to 
derive  a  benefit  from  dealings  with  his  ward,  and  avoids  any 
agreement  between  them  which  cannot  be  proved  by  the  guar- 
dian to  be  fair,  reasonable  and  advantageous  to  the  ward,  ap- 
plies with  especial  force  to  transactions  between  our  Government 
and  these  helpless  and  dependent  communities.  It  must  be  clear 
that,  in  so  far  as  their  situation  may  change  by  any  agreement 
we  make  with  them,  it  changes  to  their  betterment  before  we 
can  rely  upon  the  agreement  as  justifying  the  change. 

"A  part  of  the  consideration  inuring  to  the  Indians  for  the 
abandonment  of  their  former  homes  was  the  grant  to  them 
absolutely  and  in  perpetuity  of  the  land  constituting  their  re- 
spective shares  of  the  present  Indian  Territory ." 

It  seems  clear  that  in  dealing  with  these  lands  the  Government 
was,  and  is  still,  bound  in  honor  and  conscience  to  consider, 
first  of  all  and  beyond  all,  the  interest  of  the  Indians;  that  it  had, 
and  has  now,  no  right  to  subordinate  this  interest  to  any  other 
end,  however  desirable  in  itself;  and  that  the  welfare  of  white 
settlers,  however  numerous  or  deserving*  the  development  of 
the  resources  of  the  country,  and  other  public  benefits  can  be 
properly  regarded  in  disposing  of  them  only,  if,  and  in  so  far  as, 
the  safety  and  happiness  of  the  rightful  owners  of  these  lands 
will  be  thereby  advanced. 

The  "safety  and  happiness"  of  these  "rightful  owners"  are  in 
our  keeping  as  a  Nation;  they  cannot  protect  themselves;  we 
have  most  solemnly  promised  to  protect  them.  Moreover,  we, 
not  they,  are  responsible  for  the  dangers  immediately  threatening 
their  safety  and  happiness;  in  the  words  of  an  Indian  witness 
given  in  this  report: 

"This  change  is  not  of  our  creating,  it  is  the  Government's; 
if  we  err,  it  is  the  Government's  duty  to  guide  us." 

He  added  on  the  same  subject: 

"If  we  had  our  own  way  we  would  be  living  with  lands  in 
common,  and  we  would  have  these  prairies  all  open,  and  our  little 
bunches  of  cattle,  and  would  have  bands  of  deer  that  would  jump 
up  from  the  heads  of  every  hollow,  and  flocks  of  turkeys  running 
up  every  hillside,  and  every  stream  would  be  full  of  sunperch. 
Those  things  were  what  we  were  used  to  in  our  early  life;  that 
is  what  we  would  have,  and,  I  think,  most  of  the  people  would 
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have,  and  not  so  much  corn  and  wheat  growing  and  things  of 
that  kind;  but  we  have  come  up  against  it;  this  civilization  came 
tip  against  us  and  we  had  no  place  to  go/' 

I  venture,  in  closing  what  I  have  to  say  on  this  painful  sub- 
ject, to  quote  once  more  from  our  report: 

"In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  not  surprising  that  profound  dis^ 
couragement  and  a  feeling  akin  to  despair  should  be  widely 
prevalent  among  the  genuine  Indians.  Comparatively  few  com- 
plaints are  heanl  from  this  part  of  the  population;  usually  they 
grieve  and  pine  in  silence;  but  we  believe  there  is  grave  danger 
lest,  within  the  space  of  a  generation,  all  that  will  remain  of  the 
Indians  to  whom  the  United  States  solemnly  guaranteed  the 
perpetual  enjoyment  of  their  lands,  as  well  as  protection  'from 
domestic  strife,  from  hostile  invasion,  and  from  aggression  by 
other  Indians  and  white  persons  in  opposition  to  their  jurisdiction 
and  laws,  may  be  a  few  thousand  hopeless  and  degraded  paupers 
and  vagrants,  objects  of  contemptuous  charity  in  the  country 
thus  assured  to  their  ancestors  forever." 

It  is  the  duty  of  this  Conference,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  to 
enlighten,  arouse  and  guide  public  opinion,  first,  as  to  the  exist- 
ence and  gravity  of  the  dangers  to  be  met;  secondly,  in  the  search 
for  a  remedy.  I  venture  to  offer  it  two  words  of  caution.  The 
first  is  suggested  to  my  mind  by  the  remark  of  a  naval  officer 

who  said  "the  Service  would  never  be  worth  a "  (I  fear  he 

used  here  a  bad  word)  "until  all  the  well-meaning  people  in  it 
had  been  hanged."  There  is  no  field  in  which  zeal  needs  more 
urgently  to  be  coupled  with  knowledge  and  tempered  with  dis- 
cretion than  in  criticism  of  Indian  affairs.  Dependent  and  help- 
less people  are,  by  a  law  of  nature,  at  once  credulous  and  sus- 
picious: talk  on  the  part  of  those  stronger  than  themselves,  which 
might  otherwise  be  merely  untimely  or  injudicious,  when  over- 
heard by  them,  may  .readily  become  harmful  and  even  dan- 
gerous. 

And  this  is  the  more  likely  to  happen  if,  as  is  too  often  the  case, 
the  talk  in  question  is  more  or  less  fiercely  denunciatory  of  those 
in  positions  of  responsibility.  I  have  no  wish  to  shield  anyone, 
however  high-placed  or  low-placed,  from  just  censure;  by  all 
means  "let  no  guilty  man  escape"  our  just  blame;  but,  before 
we  blame  him,  let  us  be  sure  he  is  guilty  and,  moreover,  let  us 
proportion  our  comment  to  the  measure  of  his  fault  I  do  not 
think  I  am  over-charitable  to  official  sins,  but  the  investigation 
I  conducted  last  winter  has  left  me  convinced  that  our  President 
and  our  Secretary  of  the  Interior  are  earnest  and  unselfish  friends 
of  the  Indian,  and,  on  the  whole,  I  found  few  public  servants 
to  condemn  and  comparatively  venial  faults  to  lay  to  the  charge 
of  the  most  among  these.  Individual  delinquencies  undoubtedly 
exist  and  add  to  the  evils  flowing  from  more  general  causes;  but 
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I  believe  that  we  shall  better  serve  the  interest  of  the  Indian  if  we 
try  to  see  ourselves  and  have  the  people  see  and,  having  seen, 
remove  the  latter,  than  if  we  give  overmuch  of  our  time  and 
thought  to  the  former.  There  will  be  work  for  the  Friends  of  the 
Indian  after  the  end  of  this  administration  and  of  all  among  its 
successors  which  any  of  us  shall  know;  as  long,  in  fact,  as  there 
are  any  Indians  to  work  for  or  to  have  friends. 

The  Chairman. — The  next  business  in  order  will  be  the 
r6sum£  of  the  year's  work  by  General  Whittlesey. 

General  E.  Whittlesey. — I  claim  no  originality  for  this 
paper;  it  is  furnished  by  the  Indian  Office,  and  prepared  by 
Miss ,  you  all  know  whom. 


RESUME  OF  THE  YEAR'S  WORK  AMONG  INDIANS. 
Beginning  with  Land  Matters: — 

Allotments. — The  number  of  allotments  approved  during  the 
year  is  484,  and  796  patents  have  been  delivered  to  Indians. 
Allotment  work  is  still  in  progress  on  the  Cheyenne  River,  Crow, 
Rosebud,  Pine  Ridge,  Shoshoni  and  Uintah  reservations,  but 
Shoshoni  allotments  must  await  the  development  of  irrigation. 

Leases. — The  leasing  of  allotments  and  of  tribal  lands  gathers 
volume  each  year.  Leases  have  been  made  for  nearly  2,000,000 
acres  of  tribal  lands  at  from  three  cents  to  three  dollars  an  acre, 
and  permits  have  been  given  for  grazing  thousands  of  cattle  and 
sheep  upon  Indian  lands — usually  at  one  dollar  a  head  a  year. 
Lease  money  payments  are  thus  fast  taking  the  place  of  the  de- 
plored annuity  payments  which  also  fostered  an  idle  life.  Nearly 
4,500  leases  of  allotments  have  been  made  within  the  year,  but  no 
able-bodied  adult  is  allowed  to  lease  his  entire  allotment  unless 
he  is  making  a  livelihood  by  some  other  occupation;  a  40-acre 
homestead  must  be  reserved  from  lease.  Also  some  of  the  rentals 
may  be  retained  until  the  expiration  of  the  lease  in  the  discretion 
of  the  agent.  If  the  lease  is  for  more  than  one  year  the  lessee 
must  put  some  permanent  improvement  on  the  land  as  part  of  the 
rental  price. 

Sale  of  Inherited  Lands. — Under  the  law  of  May  27,  1902, 
authorizing  the  sale  of  inherited  lands,  the  Indian  is  parting 
with  his  inherited  estate  at  the  rate  of  8,000  acres  a  month.  In 
the  sixteen  months  ended  on  the  30th  of  last  June  122,222  acres 
had  been  disposed  of  for  $2,814,000,  an  average  of  nearly  seven- 
teen dollars  an  acre.  The  lands  are  bought  by  speculators  rather 
than  by  those  seeking  homes;  and  as  for  the  Indian  himself, 
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although  by  sale  on  sealed  bids  the  prices  secured  are  reasonable, 
the  purchase  money  by  one  wile  or  another  is  rapidly  transferred 
to  the  white  man's  pockets  and  more  often  than  any  other  way  by 
the  route  of  dissipation.  The  per  cent,  of  the  proceeds  applied 
to  the  improvement  of  the  home  is  hardly  appreciable.  To 
check  such  demoralization,  which  affects  not  only  the  Indian 
but  also  his  white  neighbor,  a  ruling  has  just  been  made  that 
the  Indian  heir  who  petitions  for  the  sale  of  inherited  lands  shall 
agree  that  the  proceeds  shall  be  placed  in  a  near-by  United 
States  depository  and  be  subject  to  the  check  of  the  Indian 
owner,  but  to  the  extent  of  not  more  than  ten  dollars  per  month, 
and  only  with  the  approval  of  the  agent  endorsed  on  the  check; 
or  if  for  more  than  ten  dollars  per  month  with  the  specific  ap- 
proval of  the  Indian  Office. 

Puyallup  Lands. — The  Puyallup  Commission  has  been  dis- 
continued and  the  work  of  selling  Puyallup  lands,  collecting  de- 
ferred payments  and  appointing  administrators  of  estates  of  de- 
ceased allottees  now  devolves  upon  the  Puyallup  school  super- 
intendent. Of  the  17,000  acres  of  allotted  lands  over  40  per  cent 
has  already  been  sold,  and  of  the  "agency  tract"  which  has  been 
made  an  addition  to  the  City  of  Tacoma,  Washington,  ninety 
per  cent  of  the  3,500  lots  into  which  it  was  plotted  have  been 
sold.  The  prices  realized  have  aggregated  nearly  $614,000,  a 
tidy  sum  of  over  $1,000  per  head,  with  which  500  Indians  may 
easily  impoverish  themselves! 

Irrigation. — For  irrigation  $91,000  have  been  already  author- 
ized to  be  expended  principally  in  the  Pima,  Yakima,  Crow, 
Zuni,  Klamath  and  Pala  reservations.  Navaho,  Shoshoni  and 
Tongue  River  are  to  have  attention  during  the  coming  year. 

At  least  a  beginning  has  been  made  toward  furnishing  some 
permanent  relief  for  the  unfortunate  Pimas.  At  the  Pima  School 
the  experiment  of  a  well  and  a  steam  pumping  plant  has 
succeeded,  and  has  developed  a  supply  of  water  from  an  under- 
ground flow  sufficient  to  irrigate  600  acres.  It  is  proposed  to 
establish  other  irrigation  plants  of  similar  sort  elsewhere  on  the 
reservation,  although  it  is  a  very  expensive  kind  of  irrigation 
both  to  install  and  to  maintain,  and  sufficient  funds  are  not  yet 
available.  The  latest  proposition  is  to  provide  a  central  power 
plant  large  enough  to  cover  more  reservation  lands  than  the 
Indians  need,  and  to  defray  the  cost  by  selling  the  surplus  land 
thus  brought  under  irrigation. 

As  is  well  known  the  Pimas  of  recent  years  have  been  re- 
duced from  self-supporting  farmers  to  hungry  paupers  through 
the  appropriation  of  their  old-time  water  supply  by  white  settle- 
ments along  the  Gila  River  above  the  reservation.  As  far  back 
as  1886  the  Indian  Office  undertook  through  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  protect  the  prior  water  rights  of  the  Pima  Indians. 
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Year  after  year  the  matter  was  taken  up  without  any  effect  until 
by  1895  the  diminishing  Pima  grain  fields  had  become  barren 
deserts.  Last  June  the  District  Attorney  finally  decided  that 
although  a  decree  in  favor  of  the  Pima  water  rights  would 
doubtless  be  rendered  by  the  Courts,  yet  the  suit  would  cost 
from  $20,000  to  $30,000,  and  in  the  end  the  Court  would  be  un- 
able to  enforce  its  decree  because  of  the  varied  interests  involved. 
For  960  white  people  are  using  the  Gila  River  water  as  far  up  as 
200  miles  above  the  point  of  diversion  by  the  Indians.  The 
Indian  Office,  therefore,  after  18  years  of  fruitless  effort,  aban- 
doned the  hope  of  bettering  the  condition  of  the  Pima  Indians 
through  judicial  proceedings.  All  sorts  of  other  methods  have 
been  proposed  and  investigated,  and  have  thus  far  failed  owing 
to  impracticability  or  expense,  notably  the  $1,000,000  San  Carlos 
dam  and  reservoir.  Wells  and  pumps  are  now  to  be  tried  so  far 
and  as  fast  as  funds  will  permit. 

Two  small  settlements  of  Indians  have  an  assured  water 
supply;  those  at  Gila  Crossing  can  irrigate  4,000  acres  from 
Gila  River  seepage,  and  a  recent  court  decision  has  given  those 
at  Maricopa  enough  water  from  the  Salt  River  to  irrigate  1,000 
acres. 

Education. — The  enrolment  of  Indians  in  all  schools  has  been 
brought  up  to  29,478,  an  increase  of  1,067  pupils  over  last  year. 
The  average  attendance  is  25,104,  an  increase  of  722  over  last 
year.  The  increase  is  all  in  boarding  schools  and  mainly  in 
Government  schools  off  reservations.  The  day  schools  show 
j3l  slight  falling  off. 

In  detail  the  statistics  are  as  follows: — 

Pupils 
Enrolled 

Government  schools 25,248 

26  non-reservation  boarding     ....      9,300 
91  reservation  boarding XX>5X4 

I4°day 4»434 

"Mission  schools 4>oi2 

46  boarding 3»7*6 

3  day 296 

Hampton 121 

7  public  schools 97 

Total 29,478 


The  figures  do  not  include  the  New  York  Indians  whose 
children  attend  public  schools  supported  by  the  State.  It  is  the 
only  State  which  assumes  any  responsibility  for  the  education  of 
the  Indian  youth  within  its  borders. 

About  37  per  cent  (9,300  pupils)  of  the  attendance  in  Govern- 
ment schools  is  gathered  in  schools  off  reservations.  Congress 
legislates  such  schools  into  existence  againt  the  judgment  of  the 
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Indian  Office,  which  advocates  a  reduction  of  the  number  and  the 
placing  of  more  stress  upon  schools  nearer  the  homes  of  the 
Indians. 

The  Five  Civilized  Tribes  are  also  not  included  in  the  table 
given.  The  Seminoles  make  no  report  of  their  school  work, 
which  has  no  Government  supervision.  The  Chickasaw  schools 
have  been  on  the  downgrade.  Government  supervision  is  only 
nominal  since  the  support  of  their  schools  is  controlled  by  the 
tribe;  and  expenses  are  excessive,  payments  dilatory,  results 
meagre  and  reports  unreliable.  The  Cherokee  and  Choctaw 
and  Creek  schools,  managed  by  Government  and  tribal  officials 
jointly,  have  had  a  good  school  year  except  for  one  disturbance 
among  a  faction  of  the  Creeks.  The  attendance  and  the  grade 
of  teachers  has  improved,  and  the  helpful  summer  normal 
schools,  conducted  by  the  Government  School  Superintendent, 
were  attended  by  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  teachers.  Nevertheless 
the  division  of  control  and  responsibility  between  Government 
and  tribal  officials  works  unsatisfactorily,  especially  as  it  prevents 
the  introduction  of  anything  in  the  way  of  industrial  training. 

The  great  need  for  education  in  the  Indian  Territory  is  among 
the  50,000  unschooled  white  children  and  thousands  of  freed- 
men.  Under  existing  law  school  taxes  can  be  levied  only  in 
incorporated  towns.  No  public  schools,  therefore,  are  supported 
in  country  districts,  and  only  a  very  few  subscription  schools. 
The  Choctaws,  Cherokees,  and  Creeks  admit  white  children  to 
their  day  schools  (not  their  academies)  on  a  payment  of  one  dol- 
lar per  month.  The  Chickasaws  exclude  them.  A  very  small  be- 
ginning towards  supplying  this  crying  need  was  made  last  spring 
by  an  appropriation  of  $100,000  to  be  used  for  enlarging  tribal 
schools,  for  placing  in  those  schools  children  who  do  not  belong 
to  the  tribes,  and  for  establishing  new  schools.  To  make  this 
appropriation  go  as  far  as  possible  it  is  to  be  expended  almost 
exclusively  for  salaries  of  teachers,  and  neighborhoods  desiring 
new  schools  must  provide  buildings  and  equipment. 

Of  course  this  is  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket  and  the  outlook 
grows  even  more  serious,  for  after  March,  1906,  tribal  govern- 
ments must  close,  tribal  buildings  must  be  disposed  of,  tribal 
funds  be  distributed,  and  tribal  relations  cease,  but  Indian  lands 
will  be  non-taxable.  What  will  then  become  of  the  15,000 
Indian  children  for  whose  education  $450,000  of  tribal  money 
is  now  expended? 

Indian  school  institutes  are  growing  in  interest  and  usefulness. 
That  held  at  St.  Louis  in  connection  with  the  N.  E.  A.  on  the 
Exposition  grounds  gave  rare  advantages  for  learning  what  is 
going  on  in  the  educational  world  outside  of  an  Indian  reserva- 
tion, and  an  unusually  large  number  of  teachers  and  other  em- 
ployes of  the  Indian  service  availed  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
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tunity.     Local  institutes  were  also  held  in  North  and  South 
Dakota  and  at  Salem,  Oregon. 

Exposition  Exhibits. — At  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  two  Indian 
exhibits  have  been  made.  A  small  one  in  the  Government 
building  contrasts  by  articles  and  pictures  the  condition  of  the 
Indian  within  the  limits  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  ioo  years 
ago  and  his  condition  and  opportunities  today.  Among  other 
things  there  are  three  colored  maps.  One  shows  the  various 
cessions  by  which  almost  every  acre  of  land  within  the  Louis- 
iana Purchase  has  been  obtained  by  the  Government  from  the 
Indian  occupants  through  formal  negotiations.  Granting  that 
some  treaties  were  not  fairly  made  and  others  not  fully  kept 
yet  the  map  is  a  graphic  presentation  of  the  fact  that  our  Govern- 
ment has  a  conscience  and  as  a  rule  lives  up  to  it,  and  that  its 
ruling  policy  is  neither  to  illtreat  nor  overreach  weaker  peoples, 
but  to  recognize  their  rights  and  foster  their  development.  A 
second  map  shows  the  very  small  area  within  the  Purchase 
now  occupied  by  Indians,  while  a  third  map  is  dotted  over  with 
the  hundreds  of  schools  now  in  operation  among  these  Indians. 

The  other  and  more  important  exhibit  is  alive  and  in  action. 
It  is  an  Indian  school  of  150  students,  including  a  fine  Indian 
band  of  forty  pieces.  In  a  building  erected  for  the  purpose  the 
girls  and  boys  do  laundry,  cooking,  sewing  and  dining  room  work 
and  carry  on  the  trades  of  printing,  wagon-making,  carpentry 
and  harness  making.  A  kindergarten  and  a  seventh  grade  class 
have  daily  exercises,  and  a  band  concert,  as  well  as  a  literary 
and  musical  program,  is  rendered  each  afternoon.  The  fine 
kitchen  and  dining-room  furniture  and  the  inside  finish  of  the 
building,  including  plumbing  and  wiring,  was  the  work  of  Indian 
boys. 

Surrounding  the  school  plaza  in  their  primitive  habitations 
are  living  families  representing  thirteen  Indian  tribes,  and  in 
booths  in  the  school  building  they  too,  alongside  the  school  girls 
and  school  boys,  carry  on  the  aboriginal  arts,  making  wafer  corn- 
bread,  bows  and  arrows,  pottery,  blankets,  baskets,  stone  pipes, 
bead  and  leather  work,  silver  jewelry  and  rush  matting.  The 
contrast  is  striking,  and  the  ability  of  the  Indian  to  acquire  our 
civilization  and  the  wisdom  of  the  Government  in  giving  it  to 
him  through  its  schools  is  forcibly  impressed  upon  the  crowds 
of  interested  and  admiring  visitors. 

Abolishment  of  Agencies. — Only  twenty-two  agencies  are  now 
under  politically  appointed  Indian  Agents,  while  the  Indians 
formerly  under  forty  agencies  have  been  placed  under  fifty-six 
school  superintendents  and  six  farmers  and  other  officials.  The 
division  of  large  agencies  into  smaller  tracts  of  supervision  has 
given  the  Indians  the  benefit  of  closer  contact  with  those  into 
whose  hands  their  interests  are  intrusted,  and  those  in  charge 
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have  a  much  better  opportunity  to  know  what  the  Indians  need 
and  how  best  to  supply  it,  whether  it  be  helping  or  prodding. 

Liquor  Traffic. — Sales  of  liquor  to  Indians  still  go  on  with  little 
check,  partly  because  Congress  has  not  granted  the  request  of 
the  Indian  Office  for  an  appropriation  out  of  which  the  cost  of 
employing  detectives  and  obtaining  evidence  against  liquor  sell- 
ers could  be  met.  With  only  the  insufficient  funds  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  draw  on,  first  offenses  are  overlooked,  and 
only  the  more  flagrant  violators  of  law  are  prosecuted. 

The  Five  Civilized  Tribes. — Allotments  are  practically  com- 
pleted in  the  Creek  Nation,  and  the  work  is  progressing  among 
the  Choctaws,  Chickasaws  and  Cherokees,  although  it  was  de- 
layed among  the  Cheokees  owing  to  the  Delaware  controversy. 
The  citizenship  rolls  of  the  Creek  Nation  are  closed,  and  those 
of  the  other  nations  are  nearing  completion.  Under  legislation 
of  the  last  Congress  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  Commission  must 
finish  its  work  by  the  first  of  next  July.  Under  the  same  legis- 
lation all  allotments  made  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  (except  the 
forty-acre  homestead  in  each  allotment  and  all  allotments  made 
to  minors)  may  be  alienated  with  the  approval  and  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Regulations  have  been 
promulgated  which  require  detailed  information  as  to  whether 
and  why  the  sale  of  the  land  will  be  of  advantage  to  the  allottee, 
and  only  one  such  sale  has  yet  been  approved.  However,  under 
the  supplemental  Creek  agreement  of  1902,  121,888  acres  of 
Creek  lands  have  been  listed  for  sale  under  sealed  bids,  and  such 
lands  as  have  been  sold  have  brought  on  an  average  $12.05  P*r 
acre. 

In  the  suit  of  the  Delawares  against  the  Cherokees  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  has  found  the  registered  living  Delawares 
to  be  entitled  to  160  acres  of  land  each  and  also  entitled  to  share 
equally  with  the  Cherokees  in  the  distribution  of  the  remainder 
of  Cherokee  lands.  As  the  Delawares  have  made  improvements 
on  a  larger  area  than  will  be  covered  by  their  allotments  the 
last  Indian  Appropriation  Act  provides  that,  after  selecting  allot- 
ments, six  months  may  be  allowed  them  in  which  to  sell  to  other 
citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  the  improvements  located  on  the 
unselected  lands.  The  last  Indian  Appropriation  Act  also  appro- 
priated $150,000  to  be  distributed  among  the  Delawares  in  full 
of  all  their  claims  against  the  United  States. 

For  royalties  due  the  Cherokee,  Chickasaw  and  Creeks  on 
minerals,  stone  and  timber,  together  with  cattle  taxes  and  sale  of 
town  lots  the  Government  during  the  past  year  has  collected  for 
these  nations  $932,000. 

Six  tracts  of  unleased  coal  and  asphalt  lands  in  the  Choctaw 
and  Chickasaw  Nations,  aggregating  333,000  acres,  are  to  be  sold 
within  the  coming  year  on  sealed  bids  at  six  dates  already  pub- 
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Hshed.  Not  over  960  acres  may  be  secured  by  any  one  bidder, 
and  the  bids  will  be  opened  by  a  committee  consisting  of  a 
Choctaw,  and  a  Chickasaw  nominated  by  the  chiefs  of  those 
tribes  and  a  third  person  appointed  by  the  President  At  the 
first  opening  of  bids  last  week  all  the  bids  were  rejected,  the 
prices  being  too  low. 

Among  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  thirty-two  towns  have  been 
surveyed  and  platted  during  the  year,  and  the  issuance  of  bonds 
for  school  houses  and  water  works  by  eight  towns  have  been 
approved. 

New  York  Indians. — The  Senecas  have  begun  proceedings 
before  the  courts  to  determine  the  status  of  the  claim  of  the 
Ogden  Land  Company.  They  were  unwilling  to  allow  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  to  conduct  the  legislation,  and  employed  their 
own  attorneys  under  a  contract  approved  by  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment 

Northern  Cheyennes  in  Montana. — The  last  settler  has  taken 
pay  for  his  improvements  and  left  the  reservation,  and  from  lands 
which  they  occupied  industrious  Indians  are  learning  how  to 
make  a  living  in  a  white  man's  way. 

Agreement  with  Shoshoni. — An  agreement  has  been  negoti- 
ated with  the  Shoshoni  Indians  whereby  they  cede  to  the  United 
States  about  one-half  of  their  reservation  in  Wyoming. 

Wyoming  Encounter. — In  October  a  year  ago  there  was  an 
encounter  in  Wyoming  between  a  sheriff  and  posse  and  a  party 
of  35  peaceable  Sioux  absent  from  the  Pine  Ridge  Agency  by 
permission  of  their  agent.  The  sheriff  charged  that  they  were 
violating  Wyoming  game  laws.  The  Indians  denied  the  charge, 
declined  to  go  under  arrest  to  Newcastle,  Wyoming,  gave  the 
sheriffs  party  a  good  supper  and  immediately  afterward  started 
for  their  reservation,  the  posse  accompanying  them  to  the  point 
where  the  road  to  Newcastle  branched  off.  Twenty-four  hours 
later,  when  they  had  gone  at  least  forty  miles  on  the  traveled  road 
homeward,  they  again  encountered  the  posse.  A  few  minutes 
of  firing  ensued,  at  the  end  of  which  the  Indians  had  fled  away, 
their  fifteen  wagons  and  other  effects  were  strewn  along  the  road, 
a  boy  and  three  men  of  their  party  had  been  killed,  and  a  woman 
and  an  old  man  had  been  severely  wounded,  the  sheriff  had  been 
mortally  wounded  and  one  of  his  deputies  had  been  killed.  Who 
fired  the  first  shot  is  unknown,  but  when,  a  month  later,  nine  of 
the  Indians  were  tried  in  a  Wyoming  Justice  Court  for  the  mur- 
der of  the  sheriff  and  deputy,  they  were  speedily  acquitted,  al- 
though the  nine  or  ten  witnesses  against  them  all  belonged  to 
the  sheriffs  posse. 

Appropriations. — The  appropriations  for  the  Indian  service 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  aggregate  $9,878,000,  an  increase  of 
$1,276,000  over  last  year.     Of  this  increase  one  million  dollars 
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is  for  the  relinquishment  by  the  Turtle  Mountain  Indians  of  their 
long-standing  claim  to  lands  in  North  Dakota;  the  rest  is  in 
fulfillment  of  agreements  negotiated  with  the  Rosebud,  Sioux, 
Crow,  Flathead  and  Devil's  Lake  Indians  for  the  cession  of 
portions  of  their  reservations. 

The  Chairman. — We  have  heard,  I  am  sure,  with  much  in- 
terest this  Report  of  the  year's  doings,  concluding  with  its  un- 
conscious tribute  to  the  impartiality  of  Wyoming  justice. 

And  now  we  are  to  hear,  according  to  the  program,  from  Com- 
missioner Jones  as  to  the  lessons  and  events  of  the  past  year. 

Hon.  Wm.  A.  Jones. — I  had  hoped  that  I  should  be  able  to 
attend  at  least  one  Mohonk  Conference  as  a  listener,  and  I  was 
encouraged  in  this  hope  by  a  visit  from  Mr.  Smiley  to  the  Indian 
Office  a  short  time  ago,  when  he  made  at  least  a  half  promise 
that  I  should  not  be  asked  to  speak.  But  a  few  days  ago  Dr. ' 
Gates,  a  member  of  the  Business  Committee,  called  at  the  office 
and  told  me  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  me  to  prepare  some- 
thing in  the  shape  of  an  address  to  the  Conference. 

I  was  puzzled  to  find  something  to  talk  about.  I  have  at- 
tended the  Conference  for  the  past  four  or  five  years,  in  fact  every 
year  except  the  last  one,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  covered 
everything  in  connection  with  Indian  affairs,  as  far  as  I  could  see. 
But  unexpectedly  I  picked  up  a  newspaper  published  at  St. 
Louis,  and  it  gave  me  a  text — at  least  an  excuse  for  what  I  will 
read  to  you  now. 


HOW  THE  GOVERNMENT  TREATS  THE  INDIAN. 

BY    HON.    WM.    A.   JONES,    COMMISSIONER    INDIAN    AFFAIRS. 

Not  long  since  I  saw  a  newspaper  containing  an  article  with 
the  caption,  "Lawyers  Discuss  Indian  Policy.  Want  Reds  to 
Work,"  what  followed  being  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  in  St  Louis. 

It  seems  that  among  other  things  the  Association  thought 
Indian  affairs  worthy  of  its  notice,  for  according  to  the  paper  the 
Committee  on  Indian  Legislation  reported  that  "our  policy  to- 
ward the  Indian  is  neither  wise  nor  humane.  We  require  of  him 
no  labor;  we  feed  and  allow  him  to  pass  his  time  in  listless  idle- 
ness." The  committee  recommended  the  proposal  of  some 
measure  which  would  be  more  wise  toward  the  Indians. 

Were  it  not  for  the  quotation  marks  in  this  report,  I  should 
probably  take  no  notice  of  it,  knowing  how  easy  it  is  for  a 
reporter  to  get  an  erroneous  idea  of  a  paper  from  perhaps  a 
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single  hearing;  but  the  paper  having  been  careful  to  use  the 
marks,  I  am  bound  to  assume  that  the  language  between  them 
is  the  very  language  of  the  committee  itself.  There  is  no  doubt 
as  to  its  meaning;  it  is  terse  and  to  the  point.  "We"  make  the 
Indians  lazy.  The  language  is  impersonal,  it  is  true,  but  as  under 
the  law  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  is  the  one  who  has 
the  management  of  all  matters  arising  out  of  Indian  relations,  I 
think  I  may  with  some  show  of  right  fairly  consider  myself  a 
"we,"  and  as  such  offer  an  observation  or  two  on  the  matter  in 
hand.  I  do  so  with  some  diffidence,  for  not  only  do  I  recognize 
the  superior  ability  of  the  distinguished  committee  whose  deliver- 
ance I  have  quoted,  but  I  appreciate  the  danger  of  accepting  a 
part  for  the  whole  and  basing  an  argument  upon  what  may  be  an 
imperfect  report  of  what  was  said. 

I  think  it  was  Cicero  who  said  a  lawyer  should  know  every- 
thing. That  is  a  high  and  perhaps  an  impossible  standard!  but  I 
submit  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  they  should  at  least  be 
right  when  uttering  a  dictum  so  positive  in  its  terms  as  the  one 
I  have  quoted,  lest  they  be  likened  to  one  who  "darkeneth 
counsel  by  words  without  knowledge." 

"We  require  of  him  no  labor;  we  feed  and  allow  him  to  pass 
his  time  in  listless  idleness."  Do  we?  Let  us  see.  For  many 
years  the  indiscriminate  issue  of  rations  occupied  some  of  the 
best  and  most  intelligent  thought  in  this  country.  All  agreed 
that  it  was  detrimental  to  a  degree;  that  it  encouraged  idleness 
and  destroyed  labor;  that  it  perpetuated  pauperism  and  stifled 
industry;  and  that  it  was  an  effectual  barrier  to  civilization. 
Sporadic  attempts  were  made  to  stop  it,  but  were  ineffectual. 
The  issue  went  on  with  all  of  its  attendant  evils  until  some  three 
years  ago  when,  thanks  to  the  Indian  Office,  the  system  came 
to  an  end. 

Convinced  that  the  Indian  would  never  exert  himself  if  he 
continued  to  be  fed  and  clothed  and  maintained  in  idleness,  that 
he  must  learn  to  eat  his  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  face  if  he  would 
amount  to  anything  in  the  struggle  of  life,  I  issued  an  order, 
first  to  cut  off  the  self-supporting  from  the  ration  roll  entirely, 
and  second  to  cut  off  rations  from  all  of  the  able-bodied,  and  to 
use  the  money  thus  saved  to  pay  them  in  cash  for  work,  work 
that  would  be  given  them,  work  that  they  could  do.  That  was  in 
1901.  Under  that  order  thousands  upon  thousands  have  been 
stricken  from  the  ration  roll,  and  from  that  time  to  this  no 
rations  have  been  issued,  save  in  cases  of  distress,  except  to  the 
old  and  helpless.  These  we  have  on  our  hands  and  will  have 
for  some  time  to  come. 

It  may  give  a  better  idea  of  the  change  that  has  taken  place 
with  regard  to  rations  to  compare  the  quantities  of  several  lead- 
ing articles  purchased  for  the  fiscal  years  1900  and  1905. 
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1900  1905 

Bacon 567,600  lbs.  332,000  lbs. 

Beef,  gross 21,576,700    "  5,265,000    »• 

Flour 8,890,500     "  7,032,000     " 

Coffee 425,000    "  20^,760    " 

Sugar 1,094,000    "  666,600    " 

Beans 350»7<»    "  34M°°    " 

Significant  as  this  is,  a  true  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  rations 
have  been  reduced  within  the  last  five  years  can  only  be  obtained 
from  the  item  of  beef,  that  being  the  only  thing»in  the  table  that 
is  purchased  solely  for  ration  issue.  The  other  articles  are  both 
for  schools  and  issue,  by  far  the  greater  part  being  for  schools. 
What   little  is  bought  for  issue  is  for  the  old  and  helpless. 

The  Indian  grumbled  at  first  at  the  new  order  of  things,  but 
when  he  got  it  into  his  head  that  we  were  in  earnest,  that  he  must 
work  if  he  would  live,  that  no  work,  no  pay,  he  went  to  work;  and 
all  over  the  country  today  he  may  be  seen  working  in  the  fields, 
or  on  the  roads,  or  in  the  ditches,  or  building  dams,  or  at  other 
things  profitable  for  the  present  and  beneficial  for  the  future.  So 
the  ration  system  is  gone,  and  with  it  the  blanket,  the  feathers, 
and  the  long  hair.  More  might  be  said,  but  I  think  this  is 
enough  to  show  that  we  do  not  "feed  and  allow  him  to  pass  his 
time  in  idleness." 

I  thought  all  of  this  was  generally  understood,  for  it  has  been 
a  subject  of  much  public  discussion,  and  was  made  a  prominent 
feature  of  several  of  my  annual  reports.  These  reports  were 
received  with  some  applause  by  Congress,  and  were  extensively 
-quoted  and  commented  upon  by  the  public  press.  I  confess  that 
in  the  face  of  all  this  publicity  I  am  surprised  that  it  has  escaped 
the  notice  of  such  an  intelligent  body  as  the  American  Bar 
Association. 

That  there  are  listless,  idle  Indians,  as  reflected  by  the  Asso- 
ciation is,  alas,  too  true,  but  not  from  the  cause  ascribed.  That, 
as  I  have  shown,  has  been  done  away.  But  others  remain  more 
potent  for  evil  and  more  difficult  to  reach.  One  is  the  periodical 
payment  of  large  sums  of  money,  and  the  other  is  the  prevailing 
practice  of  leasing  of  allotments.  I  have  spoken  of  these  before, 
1>ut  somehow  they  have  not  received  the  attention  they  deserve, 
especially  annuity  payments. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  my  present  purpose  to  go  into  minute 
details  or  give  exact  figures.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  annually 
there  is  paid  to  a  number  of  tribes  various  sums  of  money  to  which 
they  are  entitled.  Last  year  there  was  paid  out  some  $1,588,800  in 
this  way,  the  per  capita  running  from  fifty  cents  up,  the  largest 
being  $164.  Some  years  it  has  reached  as  high  as  $200,  if  not 
"higher.  The  smaller  payments  can  do  very  little  good  or  very 
little  harm,  but  the  larger  ones  are  a  curse.  The  tribes  that  get 
them  invariably  deteriorate.    Indeed,  I  am  not  sure  but  that  it 
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would  be  a  curse  to  the  same  number  of  white  men  under  like 
conditions.  Easy  come,  easy  go,  says  the  old  proverb,  as  we  see 
daily  illustrated  all  around  us.  Human  nature  is  human  nature 
the  world  over. 

I  have  repeatedly  stated  that  the  sooner  tribal  relations  were 
broken  up  and  these  tribal  payments  stopped  the  better.  If  it  be 
asked  why  this  has  not  been  done,  I  can  only  say  that  these  pay- 
ments are  made  in  obedience  to  law,  which  can  only  be  changed 
by  the  lawgiver.  For  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  Indian 
Office  is  an  office  to  administer  things;  it  is  riot  an  office  to  settle 
things.  Some  steps,  however,  I  am  glad  to  say,  have  been  taken 
to  effect  a  change,  and  I  am  led  to  think  others  will  follow  in  the 
near  future.  Progress,  however,  will  be  necessarily  slow,  as  it 
is  beset  with  difficulties.  The  land  must  be  disposed  of  as  well  as 
the  funds,  and  some  years  must  elapse  before  the  final  winding 
up  takes  place.  But,  and  this  is  the  thought  that  I  wish  particu- 
larly to  express  at  this  time,  so  long  as  present  conditions  exist, 
the  deviFs  workshop  will  be  full  of  lazy  Indians. 

The  other  cause  of  idleness  is  the  general  leasing  of  allot- 
ments. There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  contrary  to  the  purpose 
and  spirit  of  the  authors  and  sponsors  of  the  original  act  The 
purpose  of  allotting  was  to  give  the  Indian  something  he  could 
call  his  Own — that  would  incite  him  to  some  effort  in  his  own 
behalf.  The  leasing  system  hinders,  if  it  does  not  defeat  it.  Like 
the  gratuitous  issue  of  rations,  and  the  periodical  distribution  of 
cash,  it  fosters  indolence  with  its  attendant  tram  of  vices. 

This  is  one  view,  and  I  am  not  sure  but  that  it  is  the  correct 
one.  I  know  I  have  so  expressed  myself  before.  But  there  are 
two  sides  to  every  question.  It  is  urged  on  the  other  side  that 
the  very  central  idea  of  allotment  was  to  put  the  Indian  upon 
his  own  resources.  Except  that  he  cannot  sell  it  for  twenty-five 
years,  he  is  given  his  land  to  do  with  it  what  he  pleases.  It  was 
expected  that  he  would  cultivate  it  and  improve  H;  and  it  would 
be  much  better  for  him  if  he  would.  But  if  he  chooses  to  lease 
it,  why  shouldn't  he?  The  white  man  around  hrm  can  lease  his 
land,  and  why  cannot  the  Indian  do  as  he  does?  It  may  not  be 
to  his  advantage  in  the  end,  but  he  must  learn  to  be  self-depend- 
ent some  time,  and  he  might  as  well  begin  at  the  beginning  as 
twenty-five  years  after. 

There  is  probably  a  good  deal  of  truth  on  both  sides.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  the  present  system  of  leasing  of  allotments  unques- 
tionably contributes  largely  to  the  ranks  of  the  idle  and  the 
thriftless. 

All,  if  not  most  of  this,  is  but  a  repetition  of  what  I  have  said 
at  various  times  before,  and  in  saying  it  again  I  am  painfully 
aware  that  I  am  offering  nothing  new,  but  simply  threshing  over 
old  straw. 
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When  I  started  ojit,  my  only  thought  was  to  correct  the  idea* 
that  Indians  were  fed  in  idleness,  which,  coming  from  such  a  dis- 
tinguished source,  can  have  no  other  effect  than  create  a  false 
impression  in  the  public  mind.  But,  having  begun,  I  will,  if  it 
please  you,  go  on,  and,  taking  its  report  for  a  text,  give  some 
thought  to  some  other  things  said  by  the  Association's  commit- 
tee. One  is  the  expression  that  our  Indian  policy  is  neither  wise 
nor  humane;  and  the  other  is  the  recommendation  for  a  wiser 
measure  toward  the  Indian. 

The  particular  policy  alluded  to  does  not  appear,  but  whether 
wise  or  not,  be  it  general  or  specific,  depends  altogether  upon 
the  point  of  view.  I  know  we  are  all  fallible,  and  few  of  us  think 
alike,  but  if  by  "our  policy"  the  official  policy  of  the  government 
is  meant,  I  think  before  condemning  it,  we  should  suspend  judg- 
ment until  a  better  is  offered. 

As  to  its  humanity,  more  is  to  be  said.  On  this  point  I  differ 
from  the  committee  emphatically,  unless  by  humane  is  meant  a 
maudlin  sympathy  and  a  sickly  sentimentaJism,  which  has  done 
as  much,  if  not  more,  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  Indian  that* 
anything  else. 

I  have  heard  and  read  a  good  deal  about  "a  century  of  dis- 
honor" and  am  getting  tired  of  it.  All  of  my  reading  has  led  to- 
the  belief  that  in  respect  to  its  treatment  of  the  Indian,  the 
United  States  occupy  a  very  singular  but  a  very  honorable  place 
in  the  annals  of  the  world.  Many  other  nations  have  taken  and 
occupied  the  possessions  of  others,  but  unless  my  reading  is  all 
wrong,  they  have  taken  them  by  might  without  rendering  any 
return.  History  is  full  of  examples,  and  the  sacred  story  itself 
tells  us  how  the  "chosen  people"  went  in  by  divine  command  to- 
"possess"  the  fair  land  of  Canaan,  and  possess  there  meant  fire 
and  the  edge  of  the  sword.  In  direct  contrast  to  this,  the  United 
States,  to  its  honor  be  it  said,  has  from  the  beginning  recognized 
the  Indians'  right  of  occupancy,  and  has  acquired  title  to  their 
lands  by  purchase  and  not  by  conquest,  as  the  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  paid  them  will  show.  I  venture  to  assert  that 
the  government  as  government  has  not  taken  from  them  an  acre 
of  ground  without  an  equivalent  of  some  sort.  It  obtained  what 
it  got  by  right  and  not  by  might. 

I  know  very  well  that  between  the  white  and  red  man  there 
have  been  cruel  wars  and  bloody  strife.  There  were  doubtless 
wrongs  on  both  sides,  but  all  of  that  was  long  ago.  If  mistakes 
were  made  they  have  been  corrected;  if  wrongs  were  committed 
they  have  been  righted,  and  few  scars  of  the  dark  and  bloody 
ground  remain.  The  government,  as  government,  has  been  just, 
but  it  has  been  kind  and  generous,  too.  It  has  not  only  paid 
what  was  due,  but  it  has  given  millions  upon  millions  to  help  the 
Indian  along,  and  it  is  spending  millions  today;  it  has  encouraged 
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his  efforts  and  condoned  his  faults;  it  has  treated  him  as  an 
equal,  and  made  him  a  citizen;  the  monuments  of  its  munificence 
are  all  around  him,  and  he  is  what  he  is  because  of  its  helping 
hand.  We  may  search  the  historic  page  in  vain  for  such  another 
record. 

More  than  this,  the  government  has  given  the  Indian  privi- 
leges which  his  white  brother  does  not  enjoy;  his  person  and 
property  are  protected,  yet  he  pays  no  taxes,  and  bears  no  share 
of  the  public  burden.  If  his  allotment  is  leased,  the  business  is 
transacted  by  a  paternal  government,  and  the  rent  turned  over 
to  him,  all  for  nothing.  His  poor  are  fed,  and  if  hard  times  come, 
relief  is  afforded  him,  while  the  white  man  by  his  side  has  to 
struggle  and  bear  his  burden  alone.  The  white  man  may  starve 
but  not  the  Indian. 

But  there  is  more  to  come.  The  Indian  children  are  edu- 
cated. I  wonder  if  it  is  generally  known  what  is  done  for  "poor 
Lo"  in  this  direction.  Let  us  see.  Do  not  worry  that  1  am  going 
to  tire  you  with  a  long  array  of  figures,  for  I  am  not  It  is  enough 
for  me  to  say  that  the  Indian  population  of  the  United  States 
(omitting  the  five  civilized  tribes),  is  reckoned  about  187,000,  of 
-which  47,000  are  probably  of  school  age.  To  educate  these  there 
are  altogether  253  government  schools,  with  some  2,300  em- 
ployes. The  boarding  school  is  what  I  wish  to  speak  of  now. 
There  are  ninety  of  these,  sixty-one  being  located  in  twenty-one 
States  and  twenty-nine  in  three  Territories.  Here  some  18,000 
Indian  children  are  lodged  and  fed  and  clothed  and  taught,  and 
are  given  all  the  comforts  of  life,  and  many  of  its  luxuries,  all  for 
nothing,  absolutely  nothing.  How  do  they  get  there?  Do  their 
parents  bring  them  and  ask  that  they  be  received?  No!  Do  they 
even  pay  the  expense  of  getting  them  there?  No!  Then  how  do 
they  get  there?  Why,  they  are  captured  on  the  reservations,  by 
bribery,  by  force,  by  coaxing,  by  threats,  and  dragged  there; 
without  preparation,  without  regard  to  fitness,  without  previous 
training,  without  regard  to  their  worldly  condition,  solely  because 
they  have  Indian  blood  in  their  veins,  sometimes  a  mere  sus- 
picion, and  will  count  in  making  up  the  quota  of  a  school.  I 
saw  the  other  day,  in  a  great  metropolitan  paper,  a  graphic  ac- 
count of  the  rounding-up  of  children  by  the  Indian  police  to  take 
them  away  to  school,  and  it  read  like  rounding  up  cattle  for  mar- 
ket; and  another  writer,  who  ought  to  know,  speaks  of  the  gath- 
ering of  children  to  send  to  school  as  the  ruthless  tearing  of  babes 
from  the  mother's  arms.  Another  paper  that  I  saw  not  long  ago, 
a  local  one  this  time,  near  a  large  Indian  school,  expressed  its 
satisfaction  that  the  school  was  in  full  operation  after  the  sum- 
mer vacation.  Why?  Because  it  was  for  the  good  of  the  chil- 
dren? No!  but  because  the  parents  of  many  of  the  pupils  were 
wealthy,  and  their  children  would  have  money  to  spend  in  the 
town  near  which  the  school  was  located. 
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Who  pays  for  all  this?  The  government,  and  it  costs  millions 
of  dollars  annually.  The  amount  spent  for  education  for  the 
fiscal  year  just  closed  was,  in  round  numbers,  $4,000,000.00.  Of 
this,  $3,000,000.00  was  spent  in  twenty-one  States  and  $1,000,- 
000.00  in  three  Territories.  All,  with  the  exception  of  probably 
$600,000.00,  was  a  gift  from  the  government,  pure  and  simple. 
The  Indian  does  not  contribute  one  cent,  not  even  the  simplest 
thing.  He  has  his  child  kept  and  taught  for  absolutely  nothing, 
while  many  a  white  man  around  him  has  to  pinch  and  deny  him- 
self to  give  his  child  even  the  benefits  of  the  common  school. 

Talk  about  paternalism.  Is  not  this  paternalism  gone  mad? 
Talk  about  class  legislation.  Was  there  ever  such  class  distinc- 
tion as  this?  Where  and  when  is  all  of  this  to  stop?  Is  this  thing 
to  go  on  forever?  In  the  last  twenty  years  the  government  has- 
devoted  over  forty-four  millions  of  dollars  to  the  education  of  its 
almost  infinitesimal  Indian  population.  And  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  probably  three-fourths  of  this  has  gone  into  independent  and 
thoroughly  organized  States,  of  which  many  of  the  Indians  are 
citizens,  and  which  are  equipped  with  excellent  school  systems 
of  their  own.  Many  of  the  pupils  first  educated  are  grown,  and 
have  children  of  their  own.  Are  these  to  be  educated  as  their 
parents  were?  And  in  course  of  time,  are  their  children  to  be 
educated,  too?  Are  the  187,000  of  a  distinctive  class  to  go  on  year 
after  year  and  have  education  given  them  for  nothing,  while  the 
rest  of  our  80,000,000  get  it  for  themselves?  I  must  not  be  under- 
stood as  out  of  sympathy  with  the  cause  of  Indian  education.  My 
only  objection  is  to  the  present  system  and  the  principles  in- 
volved. 

What  shall  we  do  then  with  this  whole  Indian  business?  I 
know  it  is  much  easier  to  tear  down  than  to  build  up;  but  I  would 
wind  up  his  affairs  with  the  general  government  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and  turn  the  Indian  over  to  the  States  to  which  he  belongs. 
I  would  do  away  with  all  class  distinctions,  which  have  hemmed 
him  in  like  a  wall  and  kept  him  from  joining  in  the  progress  of 
the  world,  and  put  him  on  an  equality  with  all  men  before  the 
law.  I  would  give  him  the  same  opportunity  and  afford  him  the 
same  protection  as  others,  and  let  him  look  out  for  himself. 

I  would  discontinue  a  number  of  non-reservation  schools  at 
once,  and  rapidly  reduce  the  others  until  but  two  or  three  re- 
mained; and  those  two  or  three  I  would  devote  to  the  training 
of  Indians  for  instructors'  work  among  their  own  people.  Instead 
of  building  more,  I  would  reduce  the  present  reservation  board- 
ing schools,  but  I  would  increase  the  day  schools,  and  encourage 
the  work  in  the  local  field.  These  views  are  radical,  I  know,  but 
they  are  not  a  hasty  utterance,  but  a  deliberate  opinion,  formed 
after  seven  or  eight  years  of  close  study  of  the  subject  in  the 
office  and  in  the  field.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  best  results,  nay,  I 
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'do  not  believe  that  satisfactory  results  are  obtained  by  taking  a 
child  hundreds,  sometimes  thousands  of  miles  away  from  his 
home,  and  keeping  him  there  and  educating  him  without  any 
sacrifice  of  his  own,  and  then  returning  him  to  the  home  to 
which,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  he  must  have  grown  indiffer- 
ent in  the  years  he  was  away.  It  is  not  by  taking  the  Indian  to 
civilization  that  he  is  to  be  lifted  up,  but  by  taking  civilization  to 
him.  One  good  road  will  do  more  for  the  civilization  of  a  people 
than  all  of  the  outside  boarding  schools  put  together.  I  know 
that  this  will  be  challenged,  but  I  believe  it  to  be  true.  If  local 
self-government  is  the  foundation  of  the  Republic,  local  educa- 
tion is  its  safety.  If  a  people  is  to  be  fitted  for  a  place  in  the  body 
politic,  it  must  be  by  influences  working  where  it  lives  and  moves 
and  has  its  being.  The  child  is  father  of  the  man,  and  the  impres- 
sions gotten  at  the  mother's  knee  give  cast  and  character  to  after 
Hife.  "As  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree's  inclined,"  and  the  bending 
is  in  the  home. 

Now,  as  to  further  legislation.  I  cannot  see  the  wisdom  of  any 
more.  There  is  too  much  already.  It  fills  whole  volumes.  If 
there  ever  was  a  creature  more  law  ridden  than  the  Indian  I  do 
not  know  it  If  more  legislation  is  to  be  had,  I  do  not  think 
anything  wiser  could  be  done  than  repeal  many  of  the  special 
laws  for  the  Indians,  and  have  one  weight  and  one  measure 
for  all. 

This  is  all.  Do  not  judge  from  what  I  have  said  that  I  am 
hostile  to  the  Indian,  or  indifferent  to  his  care.  I  have  spoken 
what  I  believe  is  for  his  good.  No  one  has  a  greater  admiration 
for  him  than  myself.  He  has  played  a  striking  and  important 
part  in  the  history  of  our  country.  Noble  in  soul,  eloquent  in 
speech,  often  wise  in  council,  and  brave  in  war,  he  has  left  an 
ineffaceable  mark  upon  the  history  of  his  times.  But  conditions 
are  changing;  reservations  are  diminishing;  the  advancing  tide 
of  civilization  is  slowly  but  surely  sweeping  him  away,  and  in 
a  few  years  tribes  that  were  once  independent  and  powerful  will 
disappear,  and  there  will  be  nothing  left  of  them  but  the  name, 
There  is  something  pathetic  in  the  passing  of  a  people,  especially 
one  that  appeals  so  strongly  to  our  hearts  and  our  imagination 
as  the  Indian.  We  may  give  him  a  passing  sigh,  and  echo  his 
lament: 

"Oh,  why  should  the  white  man  follow  my  track  ?" 

"but  we  shall  probably  get  no  better  answer  than: 

"Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way." 

In  answer  to  a  question  by  Mr.  James  Wood,  Commissioner 
Jones  explained  that  by  the  year  "1905"  in  his  list  of  supplies 
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bought  by  the  Government  for  the  Indians  that  year  as  com- 
pared with  1900,  he  meant  the  fiscal  year  commencing  July  1, 
1904,  and  that  the  purchases  are  made  in  the  spring  preceding 
the  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman. — We  have  all  listened  with  great  interest  to 
the  Commissioner.  I  am  informed  that  the  Treasurer  would  like 
to  say  a  few  words  before  the  audience  scatters  this  morning,  and 
so  he  can  have  a  word  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Frank  Wood. — Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of 
the  Conference:  The  word  that  I  would  speak  is  not  needed  by 
the  old  members  of  the  Conference,  but  there  are  a  good  many 
new  members,  and  it  may  not  appear  obvious  to  those  who  are 
here  for  the  first  time,  receiving  the  bounty  of  our  host — rations, 
shelter,  education,  and  entertainment — without  money  and  with- 
out price,  why  a  Treasurer  is  needed,  or  why  even  money  is  re- 
quired. 

We  are  not  allowed  to  provide  much  while  we  are  here,  but 
since*  the  Conference  first  met  we  have  been  permitted  to  provide 
a  full  and  complete,  well-reported,  well-edited  edition  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. These  reports  constitute  a  reference  library  of  great 
value  to  those  who  wish  to  investigate  any  topic  relating  to 
Indian  affairs.  There  have  been  twenty  odd  volumes  published 
by  this  Conference,  and  I  do  not  think  an  equal  amount  of  reli- 
able information  from  experts  on  Indian  affairs  can  be  obtained 
anywhere  else,  comprising  papers  and  addresses  covering  his- 
tory, statistics,  law,  land  in  severalty,  education,  citizenship,  mis- 
sions, ethnology,  basketry,  pottery,  and  other  Indian  arts.  These 
reports  have  been  sent  to  leading  papers  and  magazines,  to  col- 
leges and  libraries,  and  to  all  the  members  of  the  Conference. 
Those  who  subscribe  to  the  fund  have  the  right  to  receive  a 
certain  number  to  be  sent  to  their  friends  also.  This  publication 
has  created  the  sentiment  of  the  country.  The  newspapers  now 
speak  of  Indian  affairs  in  a  much  saner  and  safer  way  than  they 
did  in  the  earlier  days. 

The  members  of  the  Conference  give  what  they  please, 
and  I  simply  rise  that  the  new  members  may  know  the  Treasurer 
— the  old  members  know  him.  The  Conference  has  published 
a  large  edition  of  the  Report,  which,  as  I  have  said,  has  been 
circulated  very  carefully.  We  have  always  raised  the  amount  of 
money  necessary,  but  now  that  we  are  discussing  our  outside 
possessions  and  their  peoples,  it  is  proposed  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  the  Reports  printed.  We  have  asked  for  this  purpose 
$400  in  the  past,  and  I  think  we  may  need  $500  in  the  future. 

I  wish  you  to  know  that  the  Treasurer  is  always  ready  to  re- 
ceive subscriptions,  and  I  would  advise  you — for  your  own  com- 
fort as  well  as  for  his — to  subscribe  in  the  early  sessions  of  the 
Conference. 
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The  Chairman. — Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  The  Treasurer  has 
called  our  attention  to  a  fact  which  was  not  dwelt  upon  by  Com- 
missioner Jones  in  his  address,  but  which,  nevertheless,  should 
be  borne  in  mind, — that  the  pauperizing  effect  of  the  Govern- 
ment's munificence,  among  other  evils  to  which  it  has  led,  has 
caused  its  imitation  by  some  of  those  of  unthinking  generosity, 
which  leads  to  all  the  demoralization  which  we  see  flowing  from 
these  Conferences.  The  opportunity  offered  by  the  Treasurer  is, 
so  far  as  I  know,  the  only  corrective  which  can  possibly  preserve 
the  members  of  the  Conference  from  feeling  all  the  injurious 
effects  that  are  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  Indians: 

The  existing  situation  of  Indian  Affairs  will  now  be  further 
developed  for  our  advantage  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Standing,  lately  the 
Assistant  Superintendent  at  the  Carlisle  Indian  School. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Standing. — Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  have  listened 
'  with  the  greatest  interest  to  what  has  come  before  us  this  morn- 
ing, and  especially  would  I  impress  on  you  the  value  of  a  remark 
made  by  our  Chairman,  "that  what  the  Indians  need  now  is  not 
charity,  but  justice" 

For  many  years  here  and  elsewhere  the  desire  has  been  to  do 
something  for  the  Indian.  Times  have  changed,  and  require- 
ments have  changed,  and  I  think  the  necessity  of  the  present 
hour  is  "how  to  quit  doing  something  for  the  Indian."  In  regard 
to  the  Indian  school  question,  the  difficulty  was  to  get  schools 
for  the  Indians;  that  has  changed  also,  and  the  difficulty  that  con- 
fronts the  superintendents  of  these  schools  now,  is  to  get  Indi- 
ans for  the  schools.  So  that,  as  was  set  before  us  in  the  valued 
remarks  of  Commissioner  Jones,  there  are  some  grave  questions 
that  have  arisen,  and  owing  to  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  changed 
conditions,  the  methods  of  meeting  these  questions  need  to 
change  also. 

Some  time  ago  I  placed  my  views  in  this  regard  on  paper;  I 
have  that  paper  with  me,  and  will  read  it.  I  do  not  profess  to 
know  it  all,  but  have  some  suggestions  to  offer,  which  I  will 
now  place  before  you  for  your  consideration. 


THOUGHTS  AND  SUGGESTIONS   ON  INDIAN 
AFFAIRS. 

BY    MR.    A.   J.    STANDING. 

Thirty  years'  work  and  experience  in  Indian  Affairs  covering 
many  different  features  of  the  service,  prompt  me  to  present  some 
ideas  and  suggestions  which  come  to  me  as  a  result  of  that  ex- 
perience. 
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Since  the  administration  of  General  Grant,  the  idea  and  aim 
of  the  Indian  Policy  of  the  Government  has  been  continuous 
along  the  lines  of  self-support,  education,  individualizing  by  allot- 
ting lands  in  severalty,  doing  away  with  the  control  of  chiefs, 
and  substituting  Indian  Police  for  military  force,  reducing  and 
doing  away  with  the  ration  system,  etc.  Before  there  could 
be  much  building  up  of  the  new,  there  had  to  be  a  breaking 
down  of  the  old  order  of  things.  This  period  came  with  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  buffalo,  and  was  a  time  of  loss  and  poverty, 
loss  of  population,  of  physical  stamina  and  property.  But  by 
reason  of  poverty  and  necessity  the  schools  were  filled;  educa- 
tion (which  also  means  control),  was  forwarded,  and  the  absolute 
necessity  of  a  change  in  mode  of  living  made  plain.  • 

Allotment  of  lands  in  severalty  I  look  upon  as  by  far  the  most 
important  single  measure  enacted  in  the  individualizing  process, 
but  consider  its  full  benefit  and  possibilities  have  not  yet  been 
utilized,  and  that  the  principal  drawback  so  far  has  been  the  iso- 
lated condition  of  Indian  homes,  one  here,  another  a  mile  away. 
This  isolation  (a  reasonable  result  of  making  the  best  selections 
of  land),  strikes  one  forcibly  in  travelling  over  districts  where 
allotments  have  been  made.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  with  an  un- 
educated people  accustomed  to  community  life,  such  a  condi- 
tion of  living  cannot  be  attractive  or  agreeable,  and  that  in  some 
way  it  is  desirable  to  bring  neighbors  (I  do  not  say  Indians)  closer 
together,  and  create  neighborhood  interests  in  some  other  way 
than  by  the  dance  and  feasts. 

These  interests  should  be  the  School,  the  Church,  Post  Offices, 
trading  points,  etc.  To  meet  these  evident  needs  and  place  in 
concrete  form  what  I  think  would  in  part,  at  any  rate,  meet  the 
case,  I  suggest  the  following  methods: 

First.  Continue  the  allotment  of  lands  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
jealously  protecting  the  twenty-five  years  inalienable  clause  in 
every  case,  and  taking  care  that  they  are  properly  made  by  actual 
examination  of  the  land,  so  that  it  shall  be  known  to  be  fit  for 
farming,  and  not,  as  in  some  cases  that  have  come  to  my  knowl- 
edge, a  bald  knob  or  a  sandhill. 

Second.  Rent  all  the  land  of  absentees  or  incapables  for  crop 
rent  only,  except  as  may  be  necessary  at  first  for  improvement. 
This  to  be  for  the  support  of  these  classes  and  should  so  far  in- 
sure it  as  to  do  away  with  the  need  of  any  ration  issue  as  soon  as 
the  land  becomes  productive. 

Third.  Allow  the  renting  of  not  to  exceed  half  the  land  of 
allottees  who  will  not,  or  cannot  utilize  it  themselves,  for  crop 
rent  only.  This  not  as  a  premium  on  idleness,  but  to  insure  sub- 
sistence, doing  away  almost  entirely  with  renting  for  cash. 

By  these  methods  the  population  of  a  district  would  be 
increased,  life  would  not  be  so  monotonous,  trade  would  be 
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increased,  and  whites  as  the  renters  and  Indians  as  the  owners, 
be  brought  together  on  such  terms  that  they  would  be  mutually 
beneficial,  each  deriving  some  benefit  from  the  other,  and  the 
presence  of  the  whites  acceptable,  rather  than  otherwise. 

Fourth.  By  the  increase  of  householders  consequent  on  this 
system,  there  would  be  in  a  limited  area,  a  considerable  school 
population,  part  white  and  part  Indian,  who  would  need  educa- 
tional facilities,  therefore  establish  government  district  schools 
where  the  children  of  both  races  should  go  to  school  free  of 
expense  to  parents,  and  by  thus  mingling  together  as  children, 
grow  up  together  and  eventually  live  together,  forgetting  almost 
that  they  were  different  races. 

I  have  long  regarded  amalgamation  as  the  final  destiny  of  the 
Indian  race,  as  there  is  no  such  antipathy  as  exists  between  the 
white  and  Negro  races,  and  I  know  of  no  more  reason  why  the 
half-blood  should  be  classed  as  an  Indian  than  a  white,  now  that 
Indian  marriages  on  reservations  are  required  to  be  on  a  legal 
basis. 

I  think  the  result  of  such  a  school  system  would  justify  the 
expense,  tell  wonderfully  in  the  progress  of  the  country,  and 
most  surely  avoid  the  deplorable  conditions  that  have  been  made 
apparent  in  the  Indian  Territory  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  educa- 
tion for  the  children  of  white  settlers.  The  increased  population 
under  these  measures  of  encouragement  would  lead  to  much  im- 
provement in  the  way  of  roads,  bridges,  trading  facilities,  Post 
Offices  and  Churches.  The  school,  with  a  live  teacher  as  a  gov- 
ernment representative,  could  lead  and  mould  in  many  ways. 
Disadvantages  there  would  be,  but  I  know  of  no  other  way  in 
which  the  two  races  could  be  brought  together  on  anything  like 
an  equal  plane. 

Fifth.  As  these  government  day  schools  would  diminish  the 
need  for  Agency  boarding  schools,  these  could  be  curtailed,  and 
some  of  them  used  as  orphanages  for  Indian  children,  or  put  to 
-county  uses. 

Sixth.  Capitalize  all  annuities  coming  to  the  Indians,  indi- 
vidualize the  accounts  and  pay  off  as  rapidly  as  the  period  of 
incompetency  expires.  Of  these  different  measures,  I  attach 
the  most  importance  to  those  which  bring  the  two  races  together 
on  the  common  ground  of  mutual  interest.  The  whites  would 
soon  outnumber  the  Indians,  but  as  their  presence  would  mean 
revenue  and  subsistence,  they  would  be  welcomed  rather  than 
shunned,  and  the  contact  of  races  come  in  a  natural  manner. 

The  objects  attained  would  be  the  subsistence  of  the  Indian 
without  cost  to  the  government,  the  improvement  of  the  country 
adding  many  thousands  to  the  value  of  the  Indian  property,  the 
establishing  of  the  mixed  schools  at  government  expense  until 
the  Indians  become  full  citizens,  then  the  appliance  turned  over 
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to  the  several  Counties  as  a  contribution  on  the  part  of  the  Indi- 
ans entitling  them  to  school  privileges  free  of  tax  for  a  term  of 
years.  I  believe  in  scattering  the  Indians  among  the  whites  as 
much  as  possible,  but  recognize  that  such  a  plan  will  never  be  of 
general  application,  and  that  the  next  best  thing  is  to  scatter  the 
whites  among  the  Indians  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  not 
antagonize  but  fraternize,  and  each  obtain  some  benefit  from  the 
other. 

I  believe  the  course  outlined  would  add  many  thousands  to 
sparsely  populated  districts,  much  material  wealth,  aid  in  the 
problem  of  introducing  the  Indian  to  a  full  understanding  of 
citizenship,  and  by  having  business  to  do  make  him  capable  of 
doing  business  better  than  in  any  other  way  so  far  suggested. 

What  is  needed  is  a  "closing  out  policy"  so  far  as  the  special 
care  of  the  Indian  is  concerned,  the  reaching  of  a  stage  which  will 
come  at  different  periods  with  different  tribes,  when  it  can  be 
justly  said  to  the  Indians:  "The  duty  of  guardianship  with  which 
Providence  charged  this  nation  on  your  behalf  has  been  dis- 
charged. You  are  now  educated  and  qualified  for  self  support, 
you  speak  our  language,  you  are  citizens  of  the  Republic;  the 
same  opportunities  are  before  you  as  others — henceforth  your 
lives  will  be  such  as  you  make  them  by  your  own  efforts.  The 
responsibility  for  success  or  failure  is  yours  alone. 

After  reading  his  paper,  Mr.  Standing  continued: 
I  noticed  in  the  remarks  of  the  honorable  Commissioner  that 
he  holds  very  much  the  same  views  that  I  do  in  regard  to  the 
Indian  school  situation.  I  have  never  disparaged  the  agency  or 
the  district  schools.  I  was  interested  in  them  for  years,  and  they 
all  had  their  place,  and  all  did  good.  We  were  in  a  very  crude 
situation;  there  was  not  much  to  do  with,  but  there  is  a  great 
deal — to  use  a  common  expression — in  the  man,  or  the  teacher, 
behind  the  gun.  There  are  evidences  of  the  good  that  these 
schools  have  accomplished,  and  the  time  seems  to  me  to  have 
come  around  again  when  the  day,  or  as  I  term  it  here,  the  district 
school,  should  be  the  school,  and  take  the  place  of  many  others 
that  have  served  a  good  purpose  in  their  time.  We  ought  to 
change  with  the  times,  and  adapt  our  means  to  existing  condi- 
tions. 

I  was  very  pleased  this  morning  to  see  come  into  the  dining 
room  a  man  whom  I  recognized  as  having  been  a  pupil  of  mine 
in  one  of  these  schools  nearly  thirty  years  ago.  He  is  in  this 
room,  and  I  hope  you  will  hear  from  him. 

The  Chairman. — Before  introducing  the  next  speaker,  allow 
me  to  call  attention  to  something  which  the  Treasurer  omitted 
in  his  statement,  namely,  a  special  use  for  the  proceedings  of  this 
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Conference.  I  hope  that  they  will  be  liberally  distributed  among 
the  members  of  the  American  Bar  Association.  One  slight 
approach  to  distinction  which  I  mayspossess  is  membership  in 
that  Association,  and  I  can  furnish  a  list  of  the  members  to  the 
Treasurer. 

I  now  have  very  great  pleasure  in  introducing  to  this  audience 
Mr.  Howard  White  Wolf,  a  Comanche  Indian,  who  will  let  us 
hear  from  him  on  behalf  of  his  people. 

Mr.  Howard  White  Wolf. — Before  the  last  treaty  was 
expired,  where  the  Indian  had  lived  a  wild  life,  they  had  plenty 
of  game;  they  had  plenty  and  happy  times  in  those  days.  When 
the  time  was  expired  they  said,  "We  have  no  longer  to  depend 
on  the  Government,  they  have  no  longer  to  support  us;  now  we 
have  to  look  for  ourselves,  what  will  be  best  for  us.  The  time  is 
coming  now  we  got  to  do  just  like  they  do,  we  got  to  support 
ourselves,  and  we  got  to  sweat  ourselves."  And  so  they  say, 
"What  shall  we  do  in  order  to  do  this;  we  can't  no  longer  live  a 
savage  life." 

Now  they  are  sending  their  children  to  school.  They  cannot 
make  themselves  better,  so  that  they  may  be  in  better  shape  to 
know  about  civilized  life,  and  what  is  going  on  in  the  world,  and 
that  they  may  learn  to  support  themselves. 

I  remember  one  Indian  said, — they  were  all  sitting  together — 
"When  I  passed  through  this  prairie  one  time  I  could  see  coyotes 
and  deer  and  wild  game  running  in  different  directions;  now,  to- 
day, I  see  nothing  but  fences  and  telegraph  posts  and  railroads, 
and  everything  is  changed.  We  old  people  will  pass  away,  the 
time  is  coming  when  we  will  be  all  passed  away;  we  have  got  to 
give  our  children  schooling.  When  we  give  them  a  good  school- 
ing they  will  learn  to  support  themselves.  When  we  give  them 
good  schooling  there  is  something  nobody  can  steal  away  from 
them." 

And  now  today  the  work  is  open  among  my  people.  We  want 
to  hear  about  the  Gospel  today.  Many  years  ago  we  did  not  care 
about  listening  when  the  missionaries  talked  to  us;  now  today 
the  work  is  open  among  us,  we  want  to  hear  about  Jesus  as  well 
as  about  supporting  ourselves.    That  is  what  we  need. 

This  is  my  first  talk  before  a  crowd  like  this,  and  I  do  the  best 
I  can  to  tell  you. 

Miss  Estelle  Reel. — The  teacher  of  Howard  White  Wolf  is 
present,  and  I  think  possibly  the  audience  would  like  to  see  her. 

The  Chairman. — I  am  quite  sure  that  that  suggestion  is  well 
founded.  We  will  be  very  happy  to  see  and  hear  from  Miss 
Cutter. 
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Miss  A.  E.  Cutter. — I  am  not  a  public  speaker;  I  have  been 
at  work  at  Carlisle  for  twenty-five  years,  and  have  been  doing 
work  mostly,  and  not  talking,  except  to  my  pupils. 

I  do  not  claim  to  be  Howard's  first  teacher.  I  think  Mr.  Stand- 
ing had  him  in  the  Indian  Territory.  He  was  my  pupil  at  Car- 
lisle for  a  few  years.  This  morning  when  I  saw  him  at  the  table 
I  recognized  him  right  away,  and  after  my  breakfast  I  went  to 
him  and  asked  him  if  he  knew  who  I  was.  He  looked  at  me  and 
said,  "I  know  you." 

I  am  very  glad  to  be  present  and  hear  all  the  excellent  words 
that  we  have  heard  this  morning. 

The  Conference  then  adjourned  till  8  P.  M. 


Second  Sexton. 

Wednesday  Evening,  October  19,  1904. 


The  Chairman  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  eight  o'clock, 
and  said: 

The  first  speaker  will  be  Prof.  L.  S.  Rowe,  who  will  speak  to 
us  on  the  "Legal  and  Domestic  Institutions  of  our  New  Posses- 
sions." Professor  Rowe  is  Professor  of  Political  Science,  Uni- 
versity of  Pa.,  and  President  of  American  Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science,  and  was  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
for  the  revision  of  the  laws  of  Porto  Rico,  and  is  therefore  pecu- 
liarly qualified  to  aid  the  Conference  to  understand  the  very 
important  topic  assigned  to  him. 


THE    LEGAL   AND    DOMESTIC    INSTITUTIONS    OF 
OUR    NEW    POSSESSIONS. 

BY   PROF.    L.    S.    ROWE. 

The  significance  of  the  extension  of  American  sovereignty 
over  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
addition  of  a  few  thousand  square  miles  of  territory,  but  rather 
in  the  new  problems  which  we  are  compelled  to  face  as  the 
result  of  our  contact  with  a  civilization  essentially  different 
from  our  own.  No  one  will  deny  that  the  successful  solution  of 
these  problems  involved  a  new  test  of  national  character. 
Failure  to  meet  this  test  will  be  interpreted  as  a  confession  of 
national  incompetence.  On  the  other  hand,  the  successful  gov- 
ernment of  the  peoples  of  our  new  possessions  means  the  exer- 
cise of  a  degree  of  patience,  forbearance,  and  even  self-sacrifice 
which  cannot  help  but  react  favorably  on  the  development  of 
national  character. 

It  is  to  be  our  privilege  to  hear  from  three  of  the  men  whose 
efforts  in  their  respective  fields  of  administration  have  set  a 
standard  which  should  guide  us  in  approaching  these  problems. 

The  most  difficult  and  delicate  question  that  presents  itself  is 
our  attitude  towards  the  political  and  legal  institutions  of  our 
new  possessions.  The  dangers  involved  are  two-fold.  The  one 
is  the  logical  outcome  of  one  of  the  strongest  of  American  traits; 
namely,  the  devotion  to  a  particular  form  of  government;  a  form 
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which  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  as  essential  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  free  institutions.  The  other  is  the  result  of  one  of  the 
defects  of  our  national  character:  namely,  our  intolerance  of  legal 
systems  and  legal  forms  different  from  our  own. 

In  Porto  Rico,  as  in  all  Spanish  or  Spanish-American  countries 
with  which  we  have  been  or  may  be  brought  into  contact,  the  sys- 
tem of  administration  is  highly  centralized.  The  authorities  of 
the  towns  and  other  local  sub-divisions  are  permitted  but  little 
freedom  of  action.  Spain  has  always  made  it  a  rule  not  only  care- 
fully to  control  the  policy  of  the  municipalities,  but  also  to  make 
use  of  the  local  authorities  as  political  agents  of  the  central  gov- 
ernment. The  development  of  a  distinctive  local  civic  life  was 
discouraged  and  often  violently  repressed.  The  people  were  thus 
deprived  of  the  invigorating  and  elevating  influence  of  direct  par- 
ticipation in  local  affairs.  Even  when,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  Spain 
consented  to  the  election  of  local  officials,  the  election  machin- 
ery was  so  constructed  that  the  central  government  was  able 
practically  to  determine  the  outcome. 

With  the  change  of  sovereignty  from  Spanish  to  American 
rule,  the  question  immediately  presented  itself  whether  we  should 
continue  the  traditions  of  a  highly  centralized  administration, 
which  to  the  mass  of  our  people,  as  well  as  to  the  Porto  Ricans, 
would  mean  the  continuation  of  the  traditions  of  despotism,  or 
whether  we  should  attempt  to  introduce  into  Porto  Rico  a  sys- 
tem of  local  government  as  decentralized  as  that  which  exists  in 
the  States  of  the  Union. 

The  people  of  Porto  Rico  believed  that  with  the  change  of 
sovereignty  all  attempt  at  central  control  over  the  towns  would 
cease,  and  that  a  system  of  complete  local  autonomy  would  be 
inaugurated.  When  it  was  found  that  the  Insular  government, 
established  under  the  Foraker  Act,  was  determined  to  resist  the 
demands  for  municipal  autonomy,  a  wave  of  disappointment  and 
resentment  swept  over  the  Island.  It  is  fortunate  that  our  gov- 
ernment was  not  led  astray  by  any  doctrinaire  principles  of  in- 
alienable right.  We  are  apt  to  speak  of  the  right  of  local  self- 
government  as  a  right  inherent  in  every  people,  forgetting  that 
such  a  system  is  only  workable  when  supported  by  a  group  of 
qualities,  the  result  of  long  training  and  travail.  Fortunately, 
scientific  analysis  has  shown  us  that  institutional  forms  are  not 
a  matter  of  right,  but  must  be  adapted  to  the  civic  training  and 
education  of  a  people.  To  have  attempted  to  transplant  our  sys- 
tem of  local  government  fo  Porto  Rico  would  have  resulted  in 
a  situation  little  short  of  anarchy,  and  would  have  brought  the 
towns  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy. 

The  native  demand  for  wider  local  powers  must,  therefore,  be 
interpreted  under  the  guidance  of  these  principles,  and  in  the 
light  of  this  experience.    It  should  serve  to  convince  the  Ameri- 
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can  people  that  what  we  call  "free  institutions,"  when  trans- 
planted to  an  environment  which  has  not  been  prepared  by  the 
slow  process  of  popular  training  and  education,  may  prove  the 
instrument  of  tyranny  and  oppression  rather  than  a  guaranty  to 
individual  liberty.  The  tyranny  of  political  majorities  has  always 
been  the  most  serious  menace  to  popular  government.  When 
the  people  have  not  been  trained  to  respect  the  rights  of  the 
minority,  popular  government  means  oppression  and  misrule.  In 
France,  where  the  respect  for  minority  rights  has  never  been  fully 
developed,  popular  government  has  been  preserved  through  the 
steadying  influence  of  a  highly  centralized  administration. 

The  oppressive  action  of  tyrannical  majorities  is  most  marked 
and  most  dangerous  in  the  petty  details  of  local  administration. 
The  opportunities  for  brow-beating,  hectoring,  and  domineering 
a  helpless  minority  are  almost  unlimited.  There  is  probably  no 
worse  form  of  oppression  than  unfair  discrimination  in  the  en- 
forcement of  police  ordinances,  in  the  assessment  of  taxes,  and 
in  the  execution  of  minor  administrative  regulations.  Time  and 
again  I  have  seen  unoffending  Porto  Rican  families  compelled 
to  leave  their  native  towns  because  they  had  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  local  leaders  of  the  majority  party.  It  is  evident 
that  where  such  conditions  prevail  it  would  be  defeating  the  real 
purpose  of  popular  government  immediately  to  accede  to  the 
demand  for  local  autonomy.  The  Insular  government  has 
adopted  the  safer  plan  of  gradually  ihcreasing  the  powers  of 
municipalities. 

In  the  work  of  civic  recognition,  the  treatment  of  the  private 
law  brings  up  an  entirely  different  set  of  difficulties  and  dangers. 
We  are  accustomed  to  pride  ourselves  on  being  a  cosmopolitan 
people,  and  point  with  pride  to  our  seemingly  unlimited  capacity 
for  assimilating  foreign  elements.  We  forget  that  this  process 
of  assimilation  means  that  foreigners  coming  to  our  shores  accept 
our  methods  and  standards  and  that,  therefore,  this  capacity  for 
assimilation  indicates  an  absence  of  cosmopolitanism  rather  than 
its  presence.  Our  intolerance  of  any  standards  other  than  those 
to  which  we  have  been  trained  is  more  noticeable  in  our  attitude 
towards  foreign  systems  of  law  than  in  any  other  department  of 
our  institutional  life.  American  lawyers  are  trained  in  the  com- 
mon law,  and  know  little  or  nothing  of  other  systems.  When, 
therefore,  we  were  brought  into  contact  with  the  Spanish  legal 
system  in  Porto  Rico,  there  was  considerable  pressure  to  trans- 
plant our  system  of  law,  in  the  belief  that  this  system  is  the  only 
one  that  subserves  the  ends  of  justice.  We  were  in  danger  of 
forgetting  the  close  relation  that  exists  between  the  legal  sys- 
tem of  a  country  and  its  social  and  economic  condition.  It  is 
true  that  certain  portions  of  the  Spanish  law  in  force  in  Porto 
Rico  were  antiquated  and  required  thorough  revision.    This  was 
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particularly  true  of  the  penal  law  and  the  law  of  criminal  pro- 
cedure. On  the  other  hand,  the  law  of  domestic  relations  while 
differing  from  our  own,  is  so  intimately  associated  with  the  social 
structure  of  Porto  Rico  that  radical  changes  are  fraught  with  the 
gravest  dangers. 

The  Spanish  law  is  based  upon  a  concept  of  the  family  essen- 
tially different  from  our  own.  It  partakes  of  the  older  Roman 
patriarchal  concept.  The  authority  of  the  head  of  the  family 
is  jealously  preserved,  and  in  many  cases  this  authority  may  be 
exercised  with  a  degree  of  absoluteness  which  impresses  us  as 
almost  despotic.  And  yet  to  destroy  the  patria  potestas  at  one 
stroke  would  probably  tend  to  unsettle  family  relations,  and  thus 
work  great  harm. 

As  you  probably  know,  divorce  is  unknown  to  the  Spanish 
law.  Its  absence  has  undoubtedly  worked  considerable  hard- 
ship in  individual  cases,  but  when  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
Porto  Rico  decided  not  only  to  make  divorce  possible,  but  intro- 
duced eight  different  grounds  for  which  divorce  could  be  ob- 
tained, every  careful  observer  of  the  situation  could  not  help  but 
feel  serious  misgivings  as  to  the  outcome.* 

No  doubt  the  general  principle  of  permitting  divorce  in  certain 
cases  was  correct,  but  it  would  have  been  far  better  to  introduce 
the  system  gradually  than  to  attempt  to  transplant  it,  in  the  same 
form  and  for  the  same  causes,  as  in  most  of  our  States. 

Again,  the  law  of  inheritance  under  the  Spanish  system  is 
totally  different  from  our  own.  The  testator  exercises  little  dis- 
cretionary power.  The  old  Roman  system  of  "forced  heirs"  still 
prevails.  Whatever  our  opinion  of  the  merits  of  the  system,  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  one  of  the  States  of  the  Union  still  retains 
this  plan,  and  that  it  is  the  system  in  force  in  all  the  Latin  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  The  severity  of  parental  authority,  characteris- 
tic of  Spanish  law,  is  offset  in  part  by  this  limitation  on  the  power 
of  disposing  of  property  by  will. 

The  Spanish  law  governing  the  rights  of  married  women  im- 
presses us  as  primitive,  and  in  some  respects,  unjust.  It  was 
undoubtedly  a  wise  move  to  increase  the  safeguards  to  the  prop- 
erty rights  of  married  women,  but  it  would  have  been  extremely 


*Civil  Code.  Title  V.  Chapter  i.  Grounds  for  Divorce. — Section  164  : 
The  causes  for  divorce  are  as  follows  :  ( 1 )  Adultery  on  the  part  of  either  of 
the  parties  to  the  marriage;  (2)  Conviction  of  one  of  the  parties  to  the  mar- 
riage of  a  felony,  which  may  invoke  the  loss  of  civil  rights:  (3)  Habitual 
drunkenness  or  the  continued  or  excessive  use  of  opium,  morphine,  or  any 
other  narcotic ;  (4)  Cruel  treatment  or  grave  injury ;  (5)  The  abandonment 
of  the  wife  by  the  husband  or  of  the  husband  by  the  wife  for  a  longer  period 
of  time  than  one  year ;  (6)  The  absolute,  perpetual  and  incurable  impotency 
occurring  after  marriage;  (7)  The  attempt  of  the  husband  or  wife  to  cor- 
rupt their  sons  or  to  prostitute  their  daughters,  and  connivance  in  their  cor- 
ruption or  prostitution  ;  (8)  The  proposal  of  the  husband  to  prostitute  the 
wife. 
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unfortunate  if  we  had  attempted  to  transplant  in  toto  the  Penn- 
sylvania, the  New  York,  the  Massachusetts,  or  in  fact  any  of  the 
systems  of  our  States. 

Probably  the  most  difficult  question  that  presents  itself  in  con- 
nection with  the  reorganization  of  Porto  Rican  institutions  is  the 
extent  to  which  certain  methods  of  legal  procedure,  which  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  essential  to  a  free  govern- 
ment, should  be  introduced  into  our  new  possessions.  The  mass 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  convinced  that  there  is  a 
close  relation  between  individual  liberty  and  trial  by  jury.  This 
feeling  also  prevailed  amongst  the  Porto  Rican  population.  The 
first  measure  introduced  into  the  Executive  Council — the  Upper 
House  of  the  Porto  Rican  Legislature— committed  the  criminal 
procedure  of  the  Island  to  this  system.  The  party  in  control  felt 
that  this  was  the  first  and  most  important  step  towards  making 
Americans  of  the  Porto  Ricans.  It  was  impossible  to  convince 
them  that  the  mass  of  the  people  did  not  possess  the  qualities 
necessary  for  the  successful  working  of  the  system,  and  that  the 
strong  clan  feeling  that  prevailed  in  many  of  the  committees 
would  alone  prevent  the  successful  working  of  the  system.  Many 
of  the  smaller  communities  are  dominated  by  one  or  two  families, 
and  in  these  communities  it  is  impossible  to  secure  a  conviction 
if  a  member  of  one  of  these  families  is  involved.  Furthermore,  it 
is  characteristic  of  a  people  that  has  been  subjected  to  oppression 
that  when  freed  from  this  oppression  they  show  a  lack  of  confi- 
dence in  one  another.  Whatever,  therefore,  the  result  of  a  jury 
trial,  it  is  interpreted  as  an  expression  either  of  personal  antago- 
nism or  personal  favoritism.  Although  the  jury  trial  is  restricted 
to  criminal  cases  in  which  the  penalty  exceeds  or  may  exceed 
two  years,  it  has  been  extremely  difficult  to  secure  convictions, 
and  this  difficulty  means  the  undermining  of  respect  for  law. 
Another  requisite  for  the  successful  operation  of  trial  by  jury  is 
a  well-developed  law  of  evidence.  The  English  law  of  evidence 
is  the  outgrowth  of  the  jury  system.  Without  it  there  is  constant 
danger  of  confusing  the  minds  of  the  jurors  by  the  introduction 
of  irrelevant  testimony.  Although  the  people  were  anxious  to 
have  trial  by  jury  they  were  wholly  unprepared  for  its  successful 
operation. 

It  would  have  been  far  better  to  have  postponed  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  system  indefinitely.  The  responsibility  rests  with  the 
native  political  leaders.  Its  introduction  was  opposed  by  the 
native  lawyers,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  it  will  suffer  the  same 
fate  as  trial  by  jury  in  Mexico,  Cuba,  and  other  Spanish  countries. 

The  events  of  the  last  few  years  indicate  that  we  are  to  be 
called  upon  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  larger  affairs  of 
world  politics.  The  position  that  we  are  assuming  in  the  coun- 
cils of  nations  is  but  the  logical  outcome  of  that  greatest  of  al! 
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expansion  movements — our  advance  to  the  Pacific.  The  war 
with  Spain  and  its  immediate  consequences  brought  us  face  to 
face  with  our  new  position.  We  have  hardly  begun  to  realize 
our  power.  The  part  that  we  are  to  play  in  the  decision  of  the 
great  questions  affecting  both  Western  and  Eastern  civilization 
is  far  more  clearly  appreciated  in  Europe  than  in  the  United 
States.  Our  commercial  advance  has  given  us  a  commanding 
position  which  carries  with  it  corresponding  responsibilities  which 
we  must  be  prepared  to  assume.  Many  thoughtful  citizens  regret 
this  necessity,  others  believe  that  we  may  ultimately  be  able  to 
shift  the  responsibility.  Whatever  maybe  our  view  of  the  situa- 
tion, it  is  clear  that  we  are  face  to  face  with  a  new  group  of  prob- 
lems, and  that  for  their  successful  solution  we  must  develop  a 
broader  sympathy  and  keener  appreciation  of  institutions  and 
ideas  different  from  our  own.  For  my  part,  I  cannot  help  but 
believe  that  if  we  respond  to  these  new  requirements  we  shall  be 
the  better  prepared  to  deal  with  the  larger  political  problems 
that  confront  us  on  this  continent. 

The  Chairman. — We  will  now  take  a  voyage  across  the  Pa- 
cific, and  listen  to  Professor  E.  B.  Bryan,  Professor  of  University 
of  Indiana,  returned  recently  from  the  Philippines,  where  he  suc- 
ceeded Dr.  Atkinson  as  Superintendent  of  Education. 


EDUCATION    IN    THE    PHILIPPINES. 

BY  PROF.    E.    B.    BRYAN,    INDIANA   UNIVERSITY. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  I  am  to  speak  to  you  for  a  little  while 
this  evening  upon  the  educational  work  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment among  about  eight  millions  of  people  who  live  in  an 
archipelago  whose  landed  area  is  equivalent  to  the  combined 
areas  of  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Kentucky.  Of  these  not  quite  eight 
millions  of  people,  six  and  a  half  million,  or  a  few  more,  are 
Christian  Filipinos;  and  a  million  and  a  half,  or  a  few  less,  are 
non-Christian  Filipinos,  and  belong  mainly  to  the  three  com- 
paratively wild  tribes  known  as  the  Igorrotes,  the  Moros  and  the 
Negritos. 

The  work  of  the  American  Government  has  been  for  the  most 
part,  and  indeed  almost  entirely,  among  the  Christian  Filipinos. 
I  wish  to  invite  your  attention  for  a  moment  to  the  vast  difference 
between  the  Christian  Filipinos,  or  the  Philippine  people  as  a 
people,  and  the  comparatively  wild  tribes,  the  Moros,  the  Negri- 
tos, and  the  Igorrotes.  I  have  been  pained  to  know  that  the 
educational  people  in  the  United  States  who  have  gone  to  the 
Exposition  at  St.  Louis  have  so  often  given  what  time  they  had 
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for  the  Philippine  exhibit  to  the  Igorrote  dancers,  and  have  failed 
to  see  the  educational  exhibit,  and  so  have  gone  away  from  that 
Exposition  with  a  greater  misconception  of  the  Filipinos  as  a 
people  than  they  had  when  they  went  there. 

The  six  and  a  half  million  Christian  Filipinos,  ninety-five  per 
cent  or  ninety-eight  per  cent,  of  whom  belong  to  one  Church,  are 
as  different  from  these  wild  tribes  as  are  members  of  this  Con- 
ference different  from  the  wild  people  that  were  found  here  hun- 
dreds of  years  ago,  and  in  whom  this  Conference  is  so  greatly 
and  so  wisely  concerned.  These  Christian  Filipinos  are  an  appre- 
ciative people,  they  are  an  alert  people,  they  are  a  bright  people, 
they  are  a  polite  people.  The  one  hundred  Filipino  students  who 
are  studying  in  this  country  put  to  shame  daily  many  American 
professors  because  of  their  fine  politeness,  and  because  of  their 
ability  they  embarrass  daily  the  students  who  sit  in  the  class 
room  with  them. 

So  much  then  for  the  Christian  people  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 
Many  of  them  are  poor,  many  of  them  are  untaught,  many  of 
them  are  densely  ignorant;  but  they  are  all  polite,  they  are  all 
more  or  less  gentle  under  normal  conditions,  they  are  very  ap- 
preciative, I  have  found. 

July  4,  1901,  formal  civil  government  was  established  in  the 
Philippines,  and  the  President  of  the  Taft  Commission,  Mr.  Taft, 
our  Secretary  of  War,  was  inaugurated  as  the  first  civil  governor. 
But  months  before  formal  civil  government  had  been  established 
in  the  islands,  the  wise  step  of  appointing  a  General  Superin- 
tendent of  Education  in  the  Philippines  was  taken.  This  point 
should  not  be  forgotten.  That  step  was  taken  before  even  civil 
government  was  established  in  the  islands.  Dr.  Atkinson  of 
Massachusetts  was  called  to  that  position,  and  he  organized  the 
Bureau  of  Education  practically  as  it  stands  today. 

Were  it  not  that  a  talk  on  education  in  the  Philippines  needs 
to  be  practically  a  relating  of  what  happened  in  this  first  admin- 
istration, it  would  be  much  better  had  the  first  General  Super- 
intendent of  Education  spoken  on  this  topic.  But  as  it  must  be 
a  rehearsing  of  his  work  it  is  probably  just  as  well  that  it  has 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  someone  else. 

After  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Atkinson  he  called  to  his  assist- 
ance a  thousand  young  men  and  young  women  from  the  United 
States,  to  serve  in  the  capacity  of  local  superintendents  and  teach- 
ers. Now  there  have  been  many  criticisms  of  these  teachers  in 
the  American  press.  I  believe  I  owe  it  to  them  to  say  to  you 
that  the  thousand  teachers  and  superintendents  that  were  called 
to  the  Philippine  Islands  in  1901  were  this  class  of  people — if 
you  were  to  leave  this  Conference  and  go  in  any  direction  over 
any  road  and  select  the  first  thousand  teachers  that  you  met, 
you  would  not  have  a  thousand  teachers  who  would  excel  the 
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teachers  that  were  called  to  the  Philippines  in  1901,  in  training, 
in  scholarship,  and  in  professional  zeal  and  enthusiasm. 

As  the  Bureau  stands  today  there  are  thirty-five  local  super- 
intendents, and  if  you  were  to  leave  this  Conference  and  go  out 
over  any  road  in  any  direction  and  select  the  first  thirty-five 
superintendents  that  you  met, — county  superintendents,  town  or 
city, — you  would  not  have  thirty-five  school  men  who  would 
mean  more  to  the  educational  world  than  the  thirty-five  local 
superintendents  in  the  Philippine  Islands  today.  No  one  will 
deny  that  mistakes  have  been  made,  but  no  one  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  facts  will  deny  that  I  have  spoken  the  truth. 

In  the  public  day  school  there  are  200,000  boys  and  girls,  and 
in  the  public  night  schools  about  10,000  boys  and  girls,  young 
men  and  young  women,  old  men  and  old  women — I  think  they 
range  from  six  to  sixty  years  of  age.  There  are  in  the  provincial 
high  schools,  of  which  there  are  about  thirty,  20,000  young  men 
and  young  women  studying;  most  of  them  are  preparing  for 
teachers  in  the  public  schools.  There  is  in  the  city  of  Manila  an 
insular  normal  school  for  teachers,  and  an  insular  trade  school  to 
teach  the  industrial  arts.  In  this  trade  school  there  is  an  attend- 
ance of  about  500,  while  in  the  normal  school  there  is  an  enroll- 
ment of  600.  There  is  in  the  same  city  a  nautical  school  with  an 
enrollment  of  200  young  men. 

Now  all  of  this  educational  work  is  carried  on  by  about  900 
American  teachers  and  3,000  native  teachers,  all  of  them  giving 
instruction  in  the  English  language  as  the  medium  of  instruc- 
tion. My  time  is  too  short  to  enumerate  the  wise  things  which 
were  done  at  the  beginning  which  have  stood  the  test  of  time  in 
the  educational  work  of  the  islands,  but  one  of  the  wisest  things 
that  was  done  was  the  requirement  that  all  instruction  should  be 
given  in  the  English  language. 

A  great  many  people  have  said  to  me:  "Would  not  it  have  been 
wiser  if  teachers  had  been  seelcted  to  teach  in  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage ?"  Not  at  all,  because  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
Filipino  people  could  understand  the  Spanish  language.  "Well," 
they  say,  "Would  it  not  have  been  well  to  teach  some  in  the 
Spanish  language?"  Not  at  all,  because  the  Filipino  people  will 
pick  up  a  language  quicker  than  the  American  teachers  could 
pick  up  the  Spanish  language.  They  are  a  childlike  people,  and 
we  know  very  well  that  the  time  when  a  man  gets  his  mother 
tongue  is  in  his  childhood.  Psychologists  say  it  is  due  to  sug- 
gestion and  imitation.  In  a  few  months  Filipinos  can  recite  in 
the  English  language,  and  after  three  and  a  half  years  of  this 
work  in  the  schools  more  Filipino  people  can  talk  the  English 
language  than  were  able  to  speak  the  Spanish  language  after  a 
Spanish  occupation  of  more  than  three  centuries.  Three  hundred 
thousand  people,  it  is  estimated  in  the  Philippine  archipelago 
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today,  are  able  to  converse  more  or  less  intelligently  in  the  Eng- 
lish language. 

I  was  speaking  with  a  friend  two  weeks  ago  who  had  just  come 
from  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  who  is  in  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, a  gentleman  whom  many  of  you  know,  and  he  estimates 
that  not  less  than  300,000  people  would  be  able  to  converse  in- 
telligently with  a  traveller  through  the  archipelago. 

In  what  respects  do  these  people  excel,  if  in  any?  They  excel 
in  all  work  that  is  based  upon  memory  or  imitation.  That  is  to 
say,  they  excel  in  such  work  as  music,  in  picking  up  the  rudi- 
ments of  a  language,  in  the  rudiments  of  art  work,  drawing, . 
mechanics,  etc.  They  are  not  equal,  in  my  judgment,  to  the 
American  children  in  those  lines  of  school  work  that  are  based 
upon  reasoning,  upon  consecutive,  logical  thinking. 

All  questions  of  government  are  more  or  less  personal  ques- 
tions, and  especially  is  this  true  in  the  government  of  a  childlike 
people.  In  our  public  schools  all  over  this  country  it  is  not  so 
much  the  question  of  having  a  teacher  as  it  is  the  question  of  the 
right  kind  of  teacher,  of  personal  government,  of  personal  man- 
agement. Now  this  question  is  large  in  the  government  of  the 
Filipino  people,  and  the  question  is  this:  How  long  can  such  men 
as  Taft,  and  other  men  whose  names  might  be  mentioned,  be 
kept  there? 

I  must  close  by  saying  that  we  have  at  the  head  of  the  educa- 
tional work  in  the  Philippine  Islands  two  men  who  are  peculiarly 
adapted  to  carry  on  that  work.  Dr.  David  P.  Barrows,  an  alum- 
nus of  the  University  of  California,  who  took  his  doctor's  de- 
gree at  the  University  of  Chicago,  a  scholarly  gentleman,  a  man 
who  knows  more  about  the  Filipino  people,  probably,  than  any 
other  American,  is  the  General  Superintendent  of  Education.  He 
served  for  a  term  as  city  superintendent  of  Manila  and  as  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology.  He  knows  more  about  the  needs 
of  this  people,  because  he  has  gone  into  more  towns  than  almost 
any  American  alive.  As  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction  we  have 
General  James  F.  Smith,  a  man  who  served  as  brigadier-general 
in  the  Philippines,  who  afterwards  served  as  collector  of  customs 
in  the  port  of  Manila,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Church  which  represents  the  church  fel- 
lowship of  probably  ninety-eight  per  cent,  of  all  the  people  in  the 
archipelago,  he  knows  this  people,  he  sympathizes  with  them,  and 
he  believes  in  them  as  a  childlike  people.  This  is  the  kind  of 
leadership  we  have  in  the  educational  work  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  today. 

Now  personally,  that  is,  selfishly,  I  do  not  care  what  the 
American  Government  does  for  these  people,  or  does  with  them. 
By  that  I  mean  that  I  have  no  political  or  religious  or  social  pre- 
judice to  overcome.    I  care  only  that  what  we  shall  do  for  them 
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educationally  shall  be  right.  To  be  weak,  to  be  sentimental,  to 
be  indifferent,  it  occurs  to  me  is  criminal.  On  the  other  hand, 
to  be  rash,  to  be  sdfish,  to  be  egotistical  as  a  people  is  not  only 
criminal,  but  suicidal.  The  American  people  have  a  rare  chance 
to  fail  in  this  educational  task  which  they  have  assumed.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  have  a  rare  opportunity  to  demonstrate  to 
the  world  that  they  are  wise  enough,  and  brave  enough,  and 
good  enough,  that  they  have  faith  enough,  to  deliver  a  blow  that 
will  tell  for  God  and  native  land. 

The  Chairman. — We  will  now  listen  to  Rev.  A.  Grant  Evans, 
President  of  Henry  Kendall  College,  Muskogee,  Indian  Terri- 
tory, on  the  subject  of  "Education  in  the  Indian  Territory." 


EDUCATION    IN    THE    INDIAN    TERRITORY. 

BY  REV.  A.  GRANT  EVANS. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  You  listened  this  morn- 
ing to  some  very  admirably  presented  figures  and  statistics  and 
statements  of  facts.  I  wondered  as  I  listened  to  one  part  of  that 
presentation  how  vividly  those  figures  and  those  bare  statements 
brought  any  picture  to  your  minds,  especially  with  regard  to  con- 
ditions in  the  Indian  Territory.  You  were  told  some  very  strik- 
ing things  about  that  country.  In  sixteen  months  from  the 
present  time  the  Indian  tribal  government  which  has  prevailed 
there  for  upwards  of  seventy  years  is  to  be  finally  abolished.  Out 
of  the  present  conditions  there  is  to  be  evolved  within  the  next 
few  years  some  form  of  statehood.  The  Indian  Territory,  a 
country  about  as  large  as  the  State  of  Indiana,  has  at  the  pres- 
ent time  a  population  far  larger  than  any  State  of  the  Union  had 
at  the  time  it  was  admitted  to  the  Union.  At  the  most  modest 
computation  it  has  half  a  million  people  at  the  present  time,  and 
the  educational  conditions  in  the  Indian  Territory  are  some- 
thing absolutely  changed,  absolutely  abnormal  in  American  ex- 
perience. 

I  must  go  back  very  briefly  for  a  little  historical  review.  About 
a  hundred  years  ago  the  Cherokees,  the  largest  and  most  ad- 
vanced tribe  in  the  Territory,  who  were  then  living  in  Georgia 
and  the  adjoining  States,  decided  that  they  would  adopt  the  arts 
of  civilized  life.  The  minority,  who  did  not  want  to  become 
civilized,  broke  off  and  went  into  what  is  now  Oregon.  Presi- 
dent Jefferson  very  shortly  after  this  decision  sent  a  recommenda- 
tion to  Congress  that  immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to  admit 
these  people  into  full  citizenship  in  the  United  States.  We  hope 
that  President  Jefferson's  recommendation  will  be  acted  on  in 
the  century.     I  think  it  was  in  1808  that  the  recommendation 
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was  made,  and  in  1906  these  people  are  to  become  de  facto  as 
well  as  theoretically  citizens  of  the  United  States.  But  in  the 
little  time  that  remains  between  this  and  then  there  is  much  to 
be  accomplished,  and  there  are  some  conditions  which  we  have 
to  face,  and  which  ought  to  be  very  generally  known. 

When  the  Indians  first  went  to  that  country  they  went  with 
the  understanding  that  it  was  to  be  their  home  in  perpetuity. 
They  went  also  ready  to  frame  laws;  they  drew  up  their  own  con- 
stitution and  made  their  own  arrangements,  and  among  those 
laws  was  a  provision  which  was  fully  known  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment concurred  in — that  they  should  admit  to  their  ter- 
ritory white  people  to  occupy  and  work  their  land,  to  engage  in 
various  trades  and  professions,  under  such  restrictions  and  upon 
payment  of  such  license  fees  or  taxes  as  the  Indians  might  im- 
pose. These  people  went  in  there  perfectly  legally.  I  say  this 
because  I  find  in  many  places  a  very  general  impression  that  the 
bulk  of  the  white  people  in  the  Indian  Territory  are  there  with 
out  any  legal  right  to  be  there.  The  overwhelming  number  of 
them  have  gone  there  at  the  invitation  of  the  Indian  people. 
They  have  worked  the  Indian's  lands,  they  have  made  a  living 
for  him  for  generations,  and  they  have  created  the  immense  value 
which  his  estate  has  at  the  present  day,  which  is  being  divided 
amongst  the  members  of  the  tribes. 

I  say  this  because  I  am  to  speak  tonight  about  educational  con- 
ditions in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  these  white  people  who  have 
gone  in  there  have  linked  their  destiny  in  such  a  way  with  that 
of  the  Indian  people  that  we  cannot  separate  them  today.  We 
could  not  if  we  would,  and  I  don't  know  that  we  would  if  we 
could.    They  are  there  as  the  neighbors  of  the  Indian  people. 

But  we  have  done  very  little  to  make  these  people  good  neigh- 
bors. We  have  done  a  good  deal,  it  seems  to  me,  at  times,  to 
discourage  the  best  class  of  neighbors  from  going  in  there.  The 
Indians  have  carried  on  constitutional  government  for  a  great 
many  years;  they  have  their  own  system  of  schools,  and  this 
should  be  said  to  their  honor  that  they  have  been  exceedingly 
liberal  to  their  own  schools. 

The  very  first  thing  that  the  Cherokees  did  when  they  got  to 
that  country  was  to  create  fine  boarding  schools  and  a  system 
of  day  schools.  They  are  appropriating  every  year  up  to  the 
present  time  in  the  neighborhood  of  half  a  million  dollars  in  the 
Five  Tribes  to  carry  on  their  educational  work.  But  no  provi- 
sion was  ever  made  for  the  white  people  who  were  living  amongst 
them  until  some  five  years  ago,  when  the  Curtis  Act  made  it  pos- 
sible for  the  people  residing  in  the  incorporated  towns  to  educate 
the  children  there.  But  for  the  immense  number  of  people  in 
the  rural  districts,  the  people  who  had  been  the  neighbors  and 
the  friends  of  the  Indian,  the  people  who  have  not  been  in  large 
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numbers  mere  grafters,  but  who  have  gone  in  there  to  build  up 
that  country  and  have  been  doing  it  quietly  and  persistently,  these 
people  have  had  absolutely  no  legal  way  in  which  they  could 
tax  themselves  to  get  school  privileges  for  their  children. 

Now  I  know  that  there  are  some  who  have  taken  the  view 
that  if  you  do  anything  for  the  white  person  in  that  country,  why, 
you  are  taking  it  away  from  the  Indians.  I  just  wish  to  point 
out  tonight  that  the  condition  of  the  Indian  in  the  next  few 
years  will  depend,  not  upon  what  Congress  can  do,  not  upon 
what  you  here  thousands  of  miles  away  can  do,  but  upon  what 
their  next-door  neighbors  can  do.  And  we  have  been  making 
it  inevitable  that  these  people  should  belong  to  the  most  igno- 
rant, degraded,  and  shiftless  class.  We  have  been  doing  that  by 
denying  them  the  possibility  of  getting  schools  for  their  chil- 
dren. 

Now  we  are  confronted  with  another  condition  that  seems  to 
make  the  situation  appalling.  The  recent  treaties  made  by  the 
Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  the  Dawes  Commission, 
provided  for  the  winding  up  of  all  territorial  affairs  by  March  4, 
1906,  and  as  was  so  clearly  pointed  out  this  morning,  that  means 
the  wiping  out  of  all  tribal  institutions,  so  that  there  will  be  under 
the  existing  arrangements  no  schools  after  the  next  sixteen 
months,  no  money  to  support  schools,  none  of  this  Indian  money 
that  has  been  so  used,  and  no  buildings  available  for  that  pur- 
pose, because  the  individual  members  of  the  Tribes  will  have  the 
right  to  demand  the  division  of  the  property,  the  division  of  the 
money,  and  there  will  be  nothing  left  for  the  child. 

Now  this  is  an  exceedingly  important  and  exceedingly  press- 
ing issue,  for  if  anything  is  to  be  done  about  it,  it  must  be  done 
soon.  If  the  Indian  schools  are  abolished  before  there  is  a  State 
school  system  to  take  its  place — and  no  one  sees  any  possibility 
of  any  State  school  system  being  ready  in  sixteen  months,  when 
we  don't  yet  know  whether  we  are  going  to  be  one  State  or  twins 
— the  possibility  along  that  line  is  not  visible. 

We  have  before  us  then,  this  condition — the  Indians  are  to 
come  to  the  end  of  their  school  system;  a  State  school  system 
some  time  in  the  future  will  be  established;  the  white  people  who 
have  lived  and  who  will  live  in  that  country,  who  are  crowding 
into  it  by  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands,  the  white  peo- 
ple will  create  a  school  system.  Undoubtedly  they  will  be  handi- 
capped in  doing  this  by  the  fact  that  a  great  deal  of  the  land  will 
still  be  in  possession  of  the  Indians;  the  land  that  the  Indian  holds 
on  to  will  be  exempt  from  taxation,  and  the  white  man  in  start- 
ing his  school  in  the  various  districts  will  be  confronted  with  the 
condition  of  an  exceptionally  limited  area  of  land  subject  to 
taxation.  He  will  naturally  say,  "We  have  got  our  own  children 
to  educate,  and  here  are  the  Indians  paying  no  taxes  and  depend- 
ent upon  us  for  education." 
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We  have  no  right  to  leave  these  people  in  this  condition.  We 
ought  to  demand  that  something  shall  be  done  so  that  we  shall 
be  assured  that  the  educational  work  shall  be  carried  on  ade- 
quately until  it  can  be  handed  over  to  a  regular  State  system. 

A  little  has  been  done  during  the  past  year  in  this  direction. 
An  effort  was  made  during  the  last  session  of  Congress  to  have 
an  appropriation  put  into  the  Indian  Appropriation  Bill  of  $100,- 
ooo  to  be  spent  upon  so  enlarging  the  existing  Indian  school 
system  that  it  could  be  made  available  in  certain  cases  for  white 
children.  That  appropriation  was  made,  and  that  money  is  being 
so  used.  Last  month  the  schools  opened  under  this  new  arrange- 
ment, and  I  have  seen  the  first  ten  reports  that  have  come  in. 
These  reports  show  that  three-quarters  of  the  children  in  the 
schools  applying  for  aid  are  white  children,  and  one-quarter 
Indians.  It  also  shows  this,  that  half  the  schools  where  such 
aid  was  applied  for  the  Indian  attendance  was  so  small  that  it 
could  not  affect  an  Indian  school  at  all;  it  gave  them  the  possi- 
bility of  a  school,  and  it  gave  them  the  possibility  of  being  edu- 
cated side  by  side  with  their  little  white  fellow-citizens. 

What  we  want  to  do  at  the  present  day  is  to  definitely  establish 
the  status  of  the  Indian  in  that  country  as  the  fellow-citizens  of 
the  whites.  If  we  do  not  do  this,  if  we  do  not  take  this  school 
system  and  develop  it  and  hold  it  until  the  State  is  ready  to  take 
it  and  carry  on  the  work,  if  we  let  it  droop  and  die,  and  if  the 
State  has  to  create  a  new  system,  the  Indian  has  lost  his  stand- 
ing. We  can  give  it  to  him  now,  and  having  once  given  him 
that  standing  in  the  schools  it  will  be  very  hard  to  rob  him  of  it 
in  the  future. 

There  are  a  great  many  people  in  the  Indian  Territory  who  are 
irritated  at  the  conditions,  which  they  feel  unfavorable  to  them. 
We  can  do  something  to  relieve  these  conditions.  Surely  it  is  a 
part  of  statesmanship  today  to  create  and  foster  the  very  best 
feelings  between  these  Indians  and  their  white  neighbors.  Surely 
it  will  not  hurt  this  government  if  there  is  a  little  expenditure, 
and  if  a  little  of  the  benefit  of  that  expenditure  shall  go  to  pro- 
vide schools  for  white  children  whose  parents  have  been  denied 
the  common  American  right  of  taxing  themselves  to  educate 
their  children.  It  is  not  that  these  people  are  unwilling  to  do  this 
thing,  it  is  that  we  have  made  them  legally  unable  to  do  it  That 
ability  ought  to  be  given  them  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  the 
grant  made  last  year  ought  to  be  made  again  this  year,  and  made 
very  much  larger,  and  it  ought  to  be  made  in  such  a  way  that  it 
will  insure  the  carrying  on  of  the  existing  schools  of  the  Indians 
until  the  time  when  State  authority  is  ready  to  take  them  up  and 
carry  on  the  work  without  interruption. 

I  went  to  that  country  in  1884,  and  I  have  been  there  most  of 
the  time  since,  and    I  have  seen    Indians  side  by  side    going 
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through  school  and  through  college  with  their  white  neighbors 
and  doing  well.  The  Indian  can  take  his  place  in  that  State, 
and  he  ought  to  be  acknowledged  the  peer  of  any  citizen  in  that 
State.  One  of  the  best  ways  in  which  we  can  take  a  step  in  that 
direction  is  by  seeing  that  the  existing  school  system  is  not  lost, 
but  that  provision  is  made  for  carrying  it  on  in  the  interim  which 
there  must  be  between  the  closing  of  tribal  governments  and  the 
commencement  of  a  State  government. 

We  make  this  plea.  We  are  a  sovereign  people.  A  long  time 
ago  there  was  a  lesson  in  kingliness  given  to  a  young  king  by 
a  very  wise  mother — a  lesson  that  we  need  to  learn:  "Open  thy 
mouth,"  she  said,  "for  the  dumb,  and  plead  the  cause  of  those 
ready  to  perish."  Surely  most  pathetically  this  describes  our 
Indian  fellow-citizens, — ready  to  pass  away,  pathetically  dumb 
as  far  as  speaking  in  their  own  interests  and  for  themselves  is 
concerned.  We  want  to  do  this  last  measure,  not  of  charity, 
but  of  simple  justice,  to  them.  We  want  to  take  the  steps  to 
bring  them  as  far  as  it  may  be  possible  into  a  gradual  and  kindly 
relationship  with  their  fellow-citizens,  and  I  don't  believe  that 
there  is  any  better  place  to  do  that  than  in  the  American  com- 
mon school. 

The  Chairman. — I  am  informed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Busi- 
ness Committee  that  Mr.  Coppock  is  exceptionally  able  to  in- 
form us  as  to  some  of  the  matters  referred  to  by  the  last  speaker. 
Mr.  Coppock  has  for  five  years  had  charge  of  the  Cherokee 
schools. 

Benjamin  S.  Coppock. — I  have  missed  the  paper  referred  to 
this  morning,  and  only  come  forward  willingly  to  commend  to 
your  thought  and  future  action  the  address  of  Dr.  Evans.  Those 
of  us  who  are  at  our  posts  in  the  Indian  Territory  during  the 
year  gather  a  great  deal  of  information,  and  until  we  mingle  with 
people  outside,  and  have  an  opportunity  to  answer  a  great  many 
questions,  we  hardly  know  what  other  people  are  interested  in. 

I  would  speak  especially  of  the  educational  work  in  the  Chero- 
kee Nation.  For  five  years  and  a  half  past  I  have  been  there  rep- 
resenting the  Government  in  connection  with  the  educational 
work  and  the  management  of  the  school  system  of  the  Cherokees 
established  sixty  odd  years  ago. 

I  presented  a  few  facts  here  last  year,  and  will  add  what  has 
occurred  in  part  during  the  past  year.  The  High  Schools,,  as 
we  call  them,  or  the  Boarding  Institutions,  are  progressing  very 
nicely.  During  the  year  past,  as  on  previous  years,  we  have  been 
obliged  to  turn  away  from  the  doors  of  our  Seminaries  a  good 
many  applicants.  None  but  Cherokees  attend.  A  peculiar 
thing  about  that  is — and  I  speak  this  in  the  ear  of  Dr.  Evans-— 
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that  in  our  Seminaries  we  collect  board,  $7.50  a  month,  for  a  large 
number  of  Cherokees.  Last  year  we  collected  in  our  boarding 
institutions  over  $20,000  for  the  maintenance  of  those  schools, 
from  Indians.  Those  who  desire  to  pay  board  give  freely,  and 
every  room  is  taken.  On  the  other  hand,  we  admit  those  who 
are  not  able  to  pay  their  board  to  the  number  of  fifty  in  each  in- 
stitution, and  we  try  to  reserve  those  places  mainly  for  the  full- 
bloods. 

At  last  Commencement  season  we  graduated  twenty-three 
young  men  and  young  women  at  our  male  and  female  Seminaries. 
In  the  past  three  years  we  have  graduated  sixty-four  at  those 
two  institutions,  in  about  an  ordinary  High  School  course.  Some- 
thing happened  this  year  that  has  not  happened  before, — we 
granted  diplomas  to  three  colored  students  in  our  colored  high 
school,  the  first  diplomas,  so  far  as  I  know,  that  have  ever  been 
.  given  to  colored  people  in  the  Indian  Territory. 

I  will  say  a  word  more  about  the  colored  people.  The  schools 
are  separate  for  the  colored  people,  they  are  graded,  and  we 
have  about  twenty  of  them;  we  have  a  high  school  with  about 
fifty  students,  and  the  work  is  good. 

In  addition  to  these  three  schools  we  have  an  orphan  home. 
A  very  sad  thing  to  me,  and  to  all  the  Cherokee  people,  was  the 
burning  of  the  old  orphanage  during  the  year.  We  had  a  hun- 
dred and  sixty  pupils  in  the  school,  and  it  was  organized  as  an 
industrial  school,  and  full  of  hope,  and  when  it  was  brought  so 
near  to  what  we  desired  to  make  it,  an  attic  was  found  to  be  on 
fire,  and  there  was  no  means  of  saving  the  building.  We  have 
eighty-six  orphans,  however,  in  an  institution  since  provided  for 
them. 

In  addition  I  have  general  supervision  of  another  institution 
that  is  new  in  the  Indian  country  so  far  as  the  Indian  tribes  are 
concerned,  and  that  is  an  insane  asylum.  The  Cherokees  put  up 
a  fine  structure  many  years  ago,  and  have  provided  for  their  in- 
sane, as  well  as  for  the  higher  education  of  their  young  men  and 
their  young  women  and  a  home  for  their  orphans. 

I  now  come  to  speak  of  the  day  schools.  A  year  ago  we  had 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  teachers  in  the  day  schools.  We 
have  increased  this  number.  We  have  thirty-five  of  our  teachers 
in  the  incorporated  town  schools.  Last  year  we  had  1,145  Chero- 
kee pupifs  in  these  schools;  we  have  perhaps  1,400  or  1,500  this 
year.  Five  years  ago  there  was  no  place  to  do  any  grade  work 
except  in  the  Seminaries,  now  we  have  these  pupils  scattered  near 
their  homes  in  the  incorporated  towns.  These  town  schools  are 
to  all  events  and  purposes  out  of  the  Indian  Territory,  and  will  go 
on  without  knowing  when  a  county  is  organized.  In  addition  to 
this,  we  have  enough  schools  to  make  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  teachers  in  our  day  schools.    We  have  2,000  Cherokee  pu- 
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pils  in  graded  schools,  day  and  boarding,  and  6,000  more  to- 
gether with  3,000  whites  in  country  schools.  I  do  not  know 
the  number  of  whites  in  town  schools. 

Congress  gave  us  an  appropriation  of  $100,000,  $25,000  as- 
signed to  each  of  the  supervisors — $25,000  comes  to  the  Chero- 
kee Nation.  We  received  from  the  people  requests  for  schools; 
more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  neighborhoods  in  the  Cherokee 
Nation  that  have  not  had  schools  have  taken  up  subscriptions 
among  themselves  and  secured  the  funds  to  erect  school  houses 
and  furnish  them,  to  get  desks  and  blackboards,  or  seats  and 
various  school  facilities,  and  sent  us  the  names  of  the  parents 
usually,  but  always  the  names  and  ages  of  all  the  children,  speci- 
fying those  who  are  citizens  and  those  who  are  not  citizens.  I 
have  spent  days  trying  to  do  the  right  thing  in  establishing  these 
schools.  We  have  eighty-five  of  these  schools  running,  free  pub- 
lic schools,  and  in  the  enrollment  about  thirty  per* cent,  are 
Cherokees — twelve  hundred  Cherokees  that  would  not  have 
school  facilities  in  the  sparsely  settled  neighborhood  in  the  north- 
western part  of  the  Territory.  With  these  twelve  hundred  Chero- 
kees there  are  twenty-eight  hundred  white  children.  This  is  the 
result  of  the  appropriation  of  the  $100,000  by  Congress. 

This  work,  if  it  is  followed  up,  and  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Evans 
is  that  it  be,  the  system  of  schools  will  be  established  when 
statehood  comes.  We  expect  that  somebody,  somewhere,  here, 
in  Washington,  in  the  States  and  Territories,  someone  has  the 
funds  to  keep  these  schools  going,  and  it  must  be  done. 

These  people  have  petitioned  us,  and  their  petitions  are  pa- 
thetic. I  have  read  many  letters  from  whites  pleading  for  some 
little  chance  to  educate  their  children:  "I  am  not  able  to  send  my 
children  away  to  school.    Can't  you  do  something  for  us?" 

I  only  want  you  to  remember  that  the  people  in  the  Territory 
are  at  work,  that  they  are  reaching  out  in  every  direction  and 
to  every  source  for  help,  asking  for  assistance — "Give  us  a 
teacher;  we  will  furnish  the  books,  we  will  furnish  the  house,  we 
will  furnish  the  children.  Give  us  some  little  encouragement 
that  we  may  start  a  school."  That  is  the  feeling,  and  the  educa- 
tional sentiment  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  is  thoroughly  aroused 
and  very  enthusiastic. 

The  Chairman.— The  Rev.  W.  V.  W.  Davis,  D.D.,  of  Pitts- 
field,  Mass.,  will  be  heard  now,  instead  of  a  little  later,  as  I  un- 
derstand he  is  unexpectedly  summoned  away. 

Rev.  William  V.  W.  Davis,  D.D. — Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I 
really  do  not  know  why  I  am  here  at  all  to  speak  to  you  at  this 
late  hour.  I  think  it  can  only  be  because  our  good  friend  here 
wants  to  illustrate  anew  the  ancient  parable  of  the  spider  and  the 
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fly — Mr.  Smiley  is  the  spider  and  I  am  the  fly.  He  said  to  me 
at  the  supper  table,  "You  must  speak  tonight,"  and  therefore  I 
am  here,  the  fly,  but  a  fly  who  says,  "This  is  the  finest  little  par- 
lor that  ever  you  did  spy." 

There  is  just  one  reason  why  I  think  it  is  fitting  for  me  to  speak 
to  you  tonight.  It  was  my  privilege  to  be  as  best  I  could  dur- 
ing the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  the  pastor  of  Mr.  Dawes,  one  of 
the  great  privileges  of  my  life.  I  am  sure  that  no  face  can  come 
back  to  you  more  vividly  here  than  his.  It  always  was  to  me  an 
inspiration  beyond  words  to  go  into  his  study  and  look  around 
the  walls,  above  the  books,  that  long  line  of  portraits  of  his 
Congressional  friends,  and  then  among  them  some  strong,  manly 
faces  of  the  red  man  of  the  West  among  senators  and  presidents, 
Indian  Chiefs.  I  think  Mr.  Dawes  felt  that  they  were  worthy  to 
stand  in  the  same  company,  and  to  me  it  was  always  something 
very  beautiful  to  see  how  this  old  man,  who  had  been  I  think, 
longest  in  service  of  all  the  statesmen  of  our  nation  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  having  left  behind  all  the  other  memories  of  his 
work,  still  kept  the  Indian  fresh  before  him  to  the  last.  He  died 
thinking  of  the  Indian.  He  knew  them  not  in  the  mass,  but  to 
me  the  striking  thing  was  he  knew  them  almost  one  by  one,  he 
knew  them  by  name,  as  we  are  told  the  Good  Shepherd  knows 
his  sheep  by  name,  and  he  had  a  warm  personal  interest  in  them. 

As  I  thought  over  his  history,  and  remembered  how,  when  he 
was  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  he  was  at  the  head  of  its 
leading  Committee,  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and 
then  was  promoted  into  the  Senate,  and  there  was  assigned  to 
what  was,  I  suppose,  considered  at  the  time  the  humblest  Com- 
mittee, the  Committee  on  Indian  Service,  he  went  on  preaching 
to  that  Senate  year  after  year  what  some  of  us  try  to  preach  in 
our  pulpits,  the  great  Christian  motives.  They  listened,  and  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  the  principles  of  righteousness  as  incor- 
porated in  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  were  accepted  and  acted 
upon.  And  we  are  gathered  here  tonight  to  bear  our  witness 
that  that  was  done. 

I  cannot  say  all  I  should  like  to  of  Mr.  Dawes.  Of  course  I 
presume  fitting  eulogies  have  already  been  abundantly  pro- 
nounced here. 

These  two  thoughts  came  to  me  this  morning  as  to  what  was 
said  in  connection  with  the  present  treatment  of  the  Indian.  I 
think  the  thought  was  this, — the  Indian  must  be  treated  in  the 
future  like  other  citizens.  That  sounds  well,  but  does  it  mean 
the  extermination  of  the  Indian  before  a  great  while?  If  you 
treat  the  Indian  just  as  you  treat  other  men  how  many  Indians 
will  there  be  living  a  hundred  years  hence?  Not  a  great  many, 
as  I  imagine.  And  I  must  say  as  I  recall  those  portraits  on  Mr, 
Dawes'  study  wall,  I  must  say  there  was  something  there  worthy 
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of  permanent  preservation,  if  it  can  be,  in  the  great  brotherhood 
of  man.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Indian  has  got  something  that 
we  want  to  cherish.  We  don't  want  to  make  it  Anglo-Saxon;  we 
don't  want  to  make  it  Caucasian;  we  want  to  keep  it  Indian  to 
the  end.  Some  of  us  go  out  in  the  summer  time  and  try  to  be 
like  red  men  as  much  as  we  can.  If  Dr.  Van  Dyke  were  here  to- 
night he  perhaps  would  tell  us  in  his  eloquent  way  of  the  de- 
lights of  the  return  to  nature.  Are  you  sure  that  to  build  these 
fine  houses  with  all  the  appurtenances  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  civi- 
lization produces  always  just  the  type  of  man  that  God  wants 
produced  in  -every  case?  I  do  believe  that  those  brave,  manly 
faces  of  the  children  of  the  forest  have  something  that  is  worthy 
of  a  distinctive  place  through  all  the  future  in  the  rich  house- 
hold of  the  world's  life. 

That  is  the  word  with  which  I  would  leave  you  here  tonight, 
excepting  that  it  will  not  be  gracious,  going  away  as  I  must  to- 
morrow, to  fail  to  speak  the  word  I  should  like  to  have  spoken 
on  Friday  night,  and  say  that  it  has  been  pretty  near  heaven  to 
be  here. 

The  Chairman. — The  final  exercises  for  this  evening  will  be 
given  by  the  Indians  themselves.  Mrs.  A.  R.  Page  of  Okla- 
homa will  kindly  introduce  to  the  audience  two  Comanche  In- 
dians, who  will  speak  to  us  in  their  own  dialect,  and  we  will  hear 
through  an  interpreter  what  the  interpreter  thinks  we  ought  to 
hear, 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Page. — I  have  been  asked  to  say  just  a  few  words 
in  introducing  these  men  to  you,  so  that  you  will  understand 
just  a  little  about  their  position  in  the  tribe.  These  friends  are  all 
Comanches,  and  have  been  associated  with  our  work  there 
among  the  Comanche  tribes  for  some  time.  I  do  not  feel  that  I 
need  to  introduce  Howard  to  you,  for  he  spoke  for  himself  and 
won  his  own  place  this  morning. 

Nahwats  has  been  our  faithful  friend  for  six  years,  and  Peri- 
conic  we  have  known  well  for  the  last  two  years.  These  men 
were  mescal  worshippers,  their  lives  in  the  past  were  not  such 
as  they  look  back  upon  with  any  degree  of  pride  morally.  Still, 
they  have  stood  these  last  few  years  firmly  and  faithfully,  coming 
to  the  Mission  constantly,  and  are  friends  in  all  our  work. 

I  want  to  say  just  one  thing  in  regard  to  Periconic.  It  is  less 
than  three  years  ago  when  I  was  driving  across  the  plains  with 
the  Rev.  Frank  Hall  White  I  met  a  number  of  Comanches  rid- 
ing towards  us  on  horseback,  and  I  was  especially  attracted  by 
one  tall  man.  Mr.  White  pointed  him  out  and  said,  "That  man 
is  Periconic,  son  of  Tabananaca,  the  worst  man  that  we  have  in 
the  whole  Comanche  tribe.    He  is  a  notorious  mescal  worship- 
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per,  and  he  is  a  hard  drinker."    What  he  is  today  you  can  judge 
for  yourselves,  after  you  have  heard  him  speak. 

Now  I  want  to  introduce  you  to  them  just  as  I  have  introduced 
them  to  you.  Nahwats  and  Periconic,  I  want  you  to  know  that 
all  of  these  are  friends.  You  know  that  we  have  been  coming 
here,  we  have  been  travelling  for  many  days  and  nights,  and  now 
we  are  here.  You  see  all  of  these  friends,  and  you  see  and  know 
the  Chief  that  sits  down  here  in  this  house.  You  know  him.  And 
now,  tonight,  all  of  these  people  they  are  working  right  along 
with  the  Indians.  They  know  the  white  man's  road,  they  knew 
it,  and  they  can  give  it  to  you.  I  think  it  would  be  &ood  for  you 
to  listen,  and  if  there  is  anything  that  you  hear  that  you  can 
carry  away  to  the  Comanche,  that  is  good.  Now  Nahwats,  you 
first 

Nahwats. — I  have  been  living  in  savage  life  for  many  years, 
and  I  do  not  know  what  is  best  for  my  people,  and  I  can't  think 
anything  myself  that  will  make  my  people  any  better,  because 
I  don't  know  any  better,  I  have  no  schooling.  And  so  I  have 
been  coming  far  away  from  my  home  to  find  what  would  be  best 
for  my  young  children.  That  is  why  I  come  down  here  a  long 
way,  knowing  nothing  for  myself.  That  is  what  has  brought  me 
here  before  you  tonight,  seeking  what  will  be  best  for  my  people. 

Tonight  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  to  you.  You  white  people 
have  a  power;  you  can  make  anything  because  you  have  educa- 
tion; you  are  smart;  you  can  make  most  anything.  My  poor 
people  have  been  living  in  darkness.  They  don't  know  what  is 
best  for  them.  We  want  to  give  our  children  schooling,  but  we 
can't  give  it  to  them  ourselves.  We  ask  you  to  give  all  you  can 
for  our  young  people,  to  give  them  schooling.  We  are  willing  to 
send  our  children  to  school  just  as  quick  as  they  get  old  enough. 
We  will  not  miss  it. 

There  was  a  man  named  Hayward,  a  Quaker,  used  to  be  agent 
for  my  people  way  back,  and  Hayward  told  me,  and  it  came  to 
pass — he  told  me  that  a  railroad  would  go  to  our  country,  and 
we  would  have  to  send  our  children  to  school.  He  said  that  the 
time  is  coming  when  the  Indians  would  have  to  farm  and  live 
like  white  people.  Hayward  was  an  old  Quaker;  he  was  our 
agent,  and  a  good  friend  to  the  Indians.  I  wish  I  had  taken  his 
advice  twenty  years  ago,  because  then  I  would  have  given  my 
children  schooling.  Now  I  want  to  send  my  children  to  the  mis- 
sion school  or  to  the  government  school;  I  don't  want  my  chil- 
dren to  follow  the  old  way. 

I  feel  in  my  heart  that  you  will  do  all  you  can  for  the  Indians. 
That  is  why  I  have  come  a  long  way,  to  ask  you  to  do  all  you 
can  for  my  people.  We  want  to  see  our  people  instructed  in 
the  language. 
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Periconic. — I  want  to  tell  you  this  evening  what  a  mistake 
my  father  made;  I  expect  if  my  father  knew  it  he  wouldn't  make 
this  mistake  in  not  sending  me  to  school.  It  is  a  great  mistake 
that  I  can't  speak  the  language,  and  I  have  to  use  an  interpreter. 
Of  course  that  is  no  excuse;  if  my  father  made  a  mistake,  I  don't 
have  to  do  like  he  did,  because  I  begin'  to  know  better.  My  father 
made  a  mistake  because  he  didn't  know  any  better.  I  begin  to 
see  the  best  thing  I  could  do  for  my  children  is  to  give  them 
schooling  and  let  them  learn  all  they  can,  so  that  when  they  want 
to  make  any  business  with  the  American  people  they  can  come 
up  and  make  their  trade. 

Of  course  we  have  no  schooling,  and  we  don't  know  what 
would  be  best  for  our  people.  We  are  ready  to  learn.  We  know 
that  as  long  as  we  live  in  savage  life  and  have  no  schooling  we 
can't  become  like  American  people.  Anything  that  the  Ameri- 
cans would  do  we  want  to  do  as  they  did,  and  learn  to  support 
ourselves. 

Of  course  we  old  Indians  we  can't  understand  because  our 
young  days  are  passed  away.  We  want  our  young  generation  to 
go  to  school  because  all  the  old  Indians  will  be  passed  away. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


Eijtrti  Session* 

Thursday  Morning,  October  20, 1904. 


The  President  called  the  Conference  to  order  at  ten  o'clock 
and  announced  as  the  general  subject  for  consideration,  "Our 
Island  Dependencies." 

He  introduced  as  the  first  speaker  Dr.  Fred  W.  Atkinson, 
President  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute,  Superintendent  of 
Education  in  the  Philippines  for  about  three  years,  during  which 
he  organized  the  present  educational  system,  who  read  a  paper 
as  follows: 


THE    PHILIPPINE  PROBLEM. 

BY  DR.   FRED  W.  ATKINSON. 

Of  the  few  countries  today  where  the  old  order  still  continues 
with  but  slight  modification,  where  virgin  fields  have  awaited  the 
student  of  politics,  economics,  sociology,  philolgy,  ethnology, 
where  such  a  diversity  of  conditions,  interests,  and  languages  ex- 
ists as  to  make  the  problem  bewildering  in  the  infinity  of  its 
phases,  the  Philippine  Islands  are  among  the  foremost;  while  in 
us  Americans  who  have  assumed  the  tutelage  of  the  Oriental 
islanders,  who  have  taken  upon  ourselves  the  solution  of  a  prob- 
lem that  is  unique,  this  general  interest  becomes  merged  in  the 
feeling  of  serious  responsibility  which  rests  upon  us  for  the  ulti- 
mate successful  accomplishment  of  the  task. 

Opportunities  for  research  are  ample,  and  the  Insular  Gov- 
ernment, through  the  employment  of  experts,  is  carrying  on 
many  lines  of  investigation,  the  result  of  which  will  be  valuable. 
What  the  conditions  were  before  Spain's  influence  began  to  be 
felt,  and  how  much  the  Spaniards  did  for  the  Filipinos  is  diffi- 
cult to  say;  it  depends,  as  all  things  Philippine  depend,  on  the 
point  of  view. 

The  question  is  primarily  one  for  the  trained  philologist  who, 
by  a  study  of  the  dialects  and  their  acquisitions  from  the  Spanish 
language,  may  learn  much  concerning  the  early  history  and 
customs  of  the  Filipino  people.  It  was  of  absorbing  interest 
while  there  in  the  islands,  bearing  in  mind  always  what  the  past 
had  been,  to  watch  and  study  the  kaleidoscopic  happenings,  and 
to  speculate  on  what  course  the  current  will  take  in  coming  years. 
Such  events  were  likewise  watched  with  a  similar  interest  by  our 
thoughtful  citizens  at  home,  supplied  with  a  comparatively  small 
amount  of  information  which  was  essentially  conflicting. 
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There  seems  to  be  a  dearth  of  accurate,  whole-truth  informa- 
tion on  the  Philippine  situation.  The  testimony  of  an  army  offi- 
cer on  the  one  hand  and  that  of  a  civil  official  on  the  other, 
based  upon  different  points  of  view  and  perhaps  a  knowledge  of 
entirely  different  parts  of  the  archipelago,  could  not  be  other  than 
contradictory;  and  similarly  with  any  reports  which  did  not  first 
look  beyond  the  immediate  vicinity  to  confirm  impressions  there 
gained,  for  the  inaccuracy  of  any  such  information  varied  di- 
rectly with  the  distance  from  the  particular  place  in  which  the 
conditions  were  observed.  In  short,  it  was  unsafe  to  note  the 
existence  of  any  peculiar  practice,  habit,  or  dialect  without  label- 
ling it  with  the  exact  locality  where  found;  for  such  was  but  a 
far  removed,  modified  specimen  of  a  most  diversified  family;  and 
the  error  lay  in  assuming  that  to  be  the  generic  which  was  merely 
the  specific — an  error  which  has  led  to  a  most  unfortunate  differ- 
ence of  conceptions  as  to  what  the  problem  really  is,  and  what 
the  solution  ought  to  be. 

The  Philippines  should  not  properly  be  a  party  issue;  and 
the  action  of  both  Republicans  and  Democrats  in  refraining  from 
reviewing  the  story  of  our  acquisition  of  them,  and;  at  the  most, 
centering  their  attention  upon  the  one  possible  phase  of  the  ques- 
tion open  to  discussion, — the  speed  with  which  we  can  grant  the 
inhabitants  larger  powers  of  self-government,  is  cause  for  a  feel- 
ing of  satisfaction.  The  islands  are  a  part  of  our  country;  as  a 
nation  we  have  become  responsible  for  their  external  relations 
and  their  internal  administration.  To  the  world,  to  the  Filipino 
people,  and  to  ourselves,  we  have  a  duty  to  perform,  however  un- 
pleasant and  unpalatable  it  may  be.  The  executive  department 
of  our  government  took  cognizance  of  this  duty  as  soon  as  the 
treaty  of  peace  with  Spain  was  ratified  in  February,  1899;  Con- 
gress later  recognized  our  responsibility  by  prescribing  a  form 
of  government;  and  our  Supreme  Court  has  established  their 
status  as  a  part  of  the  United  States. 

The  problem  is  thus  larger  than  any  party;  and  hence  even 
with  a  change  of  party,  a  material  variation  from  our  present 
policy  would  not  be  possible.  In  facing  the  situation  today, 
thoughts  of  what  might  have  been  will  be  rather  a  hindrance 
than  a  help;  a  work,  the  very  immensity  of  which  is  just  begin- 
ning to  be  perceived  by  us,  has  been  undertaken,  without  any 
prospect  of  immediate,  satisfactory  completion;  but  it  is  our 
task,  and  we  have  made  an  encouraging  start. 

It  would  be  well,  indeed,  if  every  one  of  us  here  at  home  could 
be  led  to  join  in  the  unanimous  opinion  of  every  American  in 
the  Philippines,  of  whatever  party,  that  democratic  principles 
of  government  must  be  considerably  modified  when  the  people 
to  be  governed  have  the  racial  qualities,  traditions,  and  history 
of  the  Filipinos.    Unless  there  be  a  unity  of  sentiment  among 
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the  American  people,  an  eagerness  of  spirit  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem in  the  best  possible  way,  with  the  sole  view  of  the  welfare 
of  the  Filipino,  the  experiment  now  inaugurated  will  fail.  The 
difficulties  of  the  problem  we  are  only  now  learning  to  appreciate; 
until  the  conditions  are  better  known,  then,  we  should  suspend 
judgment  and,  certainly,  be  less  prone  to  destructive  criticism 
of  the  pioneer  service  now  being  performed. 

No  amount  of  books,  magazine  articles,  and  lectures  can  trans- 
port the  American  at  home  jto  the  Philippines,  nor  adequately 
supply  the  results  of  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  islands.  It 
is  impossible  for  our  legislators  in  Washington  who  have  not 
been  on  the  ground  to  realize  that  this  group  is  not  the  United 
States,  simply  a  few  centuries  younger;  and  thus  the  talk  of 
independence  in  the  course  of  the  argument  in  support  of  which 
similarities  are  pointed  out  between  conditions  now  existing  in 
the  Philippines  and  those  just  before  our  own  Revolutionary 
War,  is  apt  to  be  misleading.  Vain  speculation  without  knowl- 
edge of  facts  is  useless;  what  did  happen  in  the  Philippines  could 
not  have  been  prevented  from  happening.  An  experience  of 
nearly  three  years  in  the  Philippines  has  brought  me  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Filipinos  are  incapable  of  self-government;  in 
their  affairs  they  are  managed  by  a  few  ambitious  leaders.  They 
have  not  yet  cultivated  a  sense  of  fair  play  and  tolerance  for 
those  who  differ  in  opinion,  and  yet,  although  the  gift  of  self- 
government  in  full  measure  was  not  possible,  to  a  degree  it  was 
bestowed  by  granting  practical  autonomy  in  provincial  and 
municipal  affairs.  There  are  some  600  towns  in  which  natives 
have,  in  the  main,  the  same  control  over  their  local  affairs  as  in 
the  United  States  is  enjoyed  by  the  residents  of  towns  of  corre- 
sponding size.  Independence  is  a  cherished  ideal  of  the  Fili- 
pinos, and  that  they  may  ultimately  realize  this  ideal  is,  I  believe, 
the  unexpressed  purpose  of  those  who  have  undertaken  the  tute- 
lage of  these  peoples.  How  far  removed  is  this  realization,  it  is 
beyond  my  power  to  predict;  the  proximity  or  distance  of  it  must 
remain  a  matter  of  opinion.  Certainty  that  these  people  will  or 
will  not  become  an  independent  nation  is  equally  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. For  some  time  to  come  the  political  dependence  of  the 
islands  upon  the  United  States  must  be  very  real.  Granting  in- 
dependence in  any  near  future  would  be  a  great  error,  sure  to 
result  in  serious  harm;  and  in  the  policy  of  not  attempting  to  fix 
the  day  when  the  connection  between  the  two  countries  shall 
be  merely  nominal,  we  are  pursuing  a  wise  course.  The  doctrine 
of  the  consent  of  the  governed  is  indeed  included  in  our  scheme 
of  administration  in  these  islands  to  the  fullest  extent  to  which 
it  ever  laid  claim  in  the  minds  of  those  who  first  propounded  it 
— namely,  the  granting  of  self-government  to  all  who  were  com- 
petent to  exercise  it  for  their  own  benefit  and  that  of  society. 
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The  question  of  the  right  of  a  higher  civilization  to.  dominate  a 
lower  is  one  capable  of  much  discussion;  the  only  justification, 
surely,  for  such  an  extension  of  sovereignty  is  the  material  im- 
provement and  the  intellectual  and  moral  elevation  of  the  weaker 
race. 

The  United  States  Philippine  Commissioners  have  erred,  if  in 
any  direction,  in  giving  too  great  a  degree  of  self-government 
in  both  provincial  and  municipal  affairs.  It  is  an  open  secret 
that  they  went  farther  in  bestowing  local  self-government  than 
the  Filipino  leaders  themselves  adyised;  in  fact,  as  President 
Roosevelt  expressed  it  in  a  message,  they  reached  the  danger 
point;  only,  indeed,  by  our  belief  that  the  privilege  of  voting  is 
in  itself  an  educative  force  in  the  State,  and  that  it  constantly  in- 
creases the  self-respect  of  the  voter,  we  can  justify  the  establish- 
ment of  the  present  form  of  civil  government  in  the  Philippines. 

The  Filipino  people,  taken  as  a  body,  are  children,  and,  child- 
like, do  not  know  what  is  best  for  them.  That  they  possess  ideals 
and  ideas  creates  a  faith  and  a  hope  that  ultimately  they  may  be 
able  to  institute  a  republic  modelled  on  the  American  lines.  In 
the  ideal  spirit  of  preparing  them  for  the  work  of  governing 
themselves  finally,  their  American  guardianship  has  begun.  Our 
political  sway  has  not  been  imposed  upon  the  people  to  any 
greater  extent  than  was  necessary;  and  by  the  very  fact  of  our 
superiority  of  civilization  and  our  greater  capacity  for  industrial 
activity,  we  are  bound  to  exercise  over  them  a  profound  social 
influence.  In  speaking  of  the  future  of  this  country,  the  one 
thing  to  be  emphasized  throughout  is  that  all  depends  upon  the 
temper  we  exercise  in  the  work  which  is  mapped  out  for  us. 
What  is  best  for  the  Filipinos,  is  the  foremost  consideration;  and 
this  desire  to  put  their  interests  first  rather  than  to  foster  Ameri- 
can exploitation  has  animated  the  United  States  Philippine  Com- 
mission in  all  its  legislative  and  administrative  acts. 

The  solution  of  the  Philippine  problem  is  in  the  hands  of  men 
of  large  and  generous  sympathies,  whose  abilities  as  practical 
statesmen  have  been  shown.  Governor  Taft*s  has  been  a  bril- 
liantly successful  career,  in  which  success  is  attributable  in  no 
small  degree  to  a  personality  that  won  the  love  and  admiration  of 
the  natives  and  the  support  of  all  thoughtful  persons.  Besides 
the  five  Americans  on  the  Commission  are  three  Filipino  mem- 
bers, who  from  the  beginning  have  been  left  free  to  do  all  they 
could  do  effectively.  The  details  of  the  organization  of  civil 
government  need  not  be  dwelt  upon  now;  suffice  it  here  to  say 
that  by  formulating  civil  and  criminal  codes,  and  organizing  on  a 
comprehensive  scale  departments  and  bureaus  of  government, 
which  are  modern  and  efficient,  the  Commission  has  done  much 
in  the  matter  of  paving  the  way  to  ultimate  success. 

As  a  result  of  our  general  policy,  there  are  signs  of  an  in- 
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creased  friendliness  between  Americans  and  Filipinos;  and  much 
now  appears  in  the  situation  to  create  a  feeling  of  cheerfulness. 
Bitter  memories  of  what  have  been,  naturally  still  exist;  blood 
has  been  poured  out  and  money  contributed;  and  there  are  Fili- 
pinos who  view  our  presence  with  .a  feeling  of  dislike,  the  pre- 
dominant reason  for  which  is  the  natural  idea  that  through  the 
Americans  they  have  lost  an  independence  all  but  attained.  Yet 
there  is  reason  for  sounding  a  cheerful  note  in  the  fact  that  in 
spite  of  all,  the  large  body  of  the  people  tolerate  us,  even  though 
somewhat  half-heartedly;  and  without  overrating  the  intensity 
and  permanence  of  the  manifestations  of  good  will  which  have 
greeted  our  efforts,  we  may  feel  that  the  leading  Filipinos, 
whether  from  expediency  or  real  appreciation,  are  co-operating 
with  the  Commissioners  and  their  subordinates.  The  danger  lies 
in  the  conservatism  of  these  people  who  want  to  do  as  they  have 
always  done,  and  in  the  dissimilarity  of  the  racial  qualities,  tra- 
ditions, history,  and  manners  of  the  two  peoples. 

From  a  purely  scientific  point  of  view,  the  experiment  is  inter- 
esting as  an  attempt  to  do  what  has  never  been  done  before 
with  an  Oriental  race  of  Malay  origin  in  the  tropics.  The  Fili- 
pinos will  become  Americanized  only  in  the  sense  that  they 
will  speak  English  and  adopt  American  innovations  as  they  are 
introduced;  the  character  of  the  people,  and  their  stronger,  more 
individual  characteristics  will  be  retained.  What  is  good  in 
Philippine  civilization  must  not  be  handled  roughly;  the  Filipino 
himself  will  always  remain  such  as  he  was  under  the  Latinizing 
process  of  the  Spaniards.  With  such  considerations  in  mind, 
those  in  authority  have  been  very  careful  not  to  go  too  far  in  the 
attempt  to  introduce  American  ideas  and  institutions,  in  spite  of 
the  demand  by  the  press  and  public  opinion  at  home  for  a  whole- 
sale clearance  of  the  native  customs  and  beliefs.  Sweeping  ad- 
ministrative reforms  were  found  necessary;  yet  our  government 
has  not  met  with  as  much  that  is  Malay  to  change  as  Spanish. 
The  Commission  has  attempted  to  establish  a  firm  and  strong 
government  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  country's  political 
future;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  has  interfered  just  as  little  as 
possible  with  the  customs,  manners,  ceremonials  and  beliefs 
which  go  to  make  up  the  individuality  of  a  people. 

For  over  three  years  now,  our  government  has  been  operating 
a  free  public  school  system,  the  cardinal  point  of  which  is  the 
introduction  of  English,  which  the  Filipino  wanted,  and  in  teach- 
ing which  not  the  slightest  attempt  Has  been  made  to  stamp  out 
any  of  the  native  dialects.  Our  educational  efforts  have  possibly 
done  more  to  give  these  people  a  true  conception  of  the  benefit 
of  civilization  and  good  government  than  all  the  other  influ- 
ences we  have  brought  to  bear  upon  them;  indeed,  in  this  work 
is  to  be  found  the  solution  for  a  large  part  of  the  problem.    Up 
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to  the  present  time,  it  has  hardly  advanced  beyond  the  teachings 
of  the  rudiments  of  English,  though  considerable  progress  is  now 
being  made  in  arithmetic,  geography,  and  the  other  elementary 
branches;  while  in  the  various  centres,  work  of  an  advanced 
nature  is  carried  on.  Thus  popular  education,  on  which,  naturally, 
the  whole  structure  in  this  field  must  ultimately  rest,  has  been 
strengthened  and  broadened,  steps  have  been  taken  in  the  direc- 
tion of  higher  training,  and  for  the  future,  when  the  time  is  ripe, 
a  university  has  been  planned  as  an  apex  of  the  school  system. 
Among  the  greatest  difficulties  that  the  promoters  of  free  educa- 
tion have  to  contend  with  are  the  apathy  of  the  lowest  classes 
and  the  antagonism  of  the  highest.  In  democratic  United  States 
it  has  been  possible  to  advance  popular  education  rapidly  during 
the  past  century  because  those  who  had  influence  were  men  who 
themselves  possessed  a  true  conception  of  its  benefits,  and  were 
able  to  see  the  whole  question  in  the  proper  perspective;  in  the 
Philippines  the  masses  have  learned  little  else  than  the  catechism, 
and  the  higher  classes  have  acquired  hardly  more  than  a  veneer. 
Education  is  now  desired  apparently  with  greatest  eagerness, 
but  when  the  novelty  wears  off  and  the  hard  work  is  required,  the 
attendance  decreases.  Through  Spanish  mis-teaching  educa- 
tion has  come  to  have  a  false  meaning  there;  scarcely  a  Filipino 
understands  its  significance;  his  view  is  a  narrow,  social  one  pos- 
sibly tinged  with  ecclesiasticism.  To  turn  out  facile  penmen,  glib 
talkers,  or  formal  observers  of  the  faith,  will  not  satisfy  us.  For 
the  present,  at  least,  a  purely  utilitarian  view  of  education  must 
be  accepted,  yet  to  the  American  teacher  now  and  to  the  Filipino 
reformer  of  the  future,  the  ideal  must  be  a  higher  one,  namely, 
development  of  physical  and  intellectual  powers,  formation  and 
strengthening  of  moral  character,  widening  of  the  sympathies 
and,  incidentally,  preparation  for  citizenship.  Frequently  in  the 
press  of  the  Dutch  and  English  colonies  of  the  Orient,  and  occa- 
sionally in  our  American  papers,  opinions  have  been  put  forth  to 
the  effect  that  the  institution  of  popular  education  in  the  Philip- 
pines is  likely  to  do  more  harm  than  good,  and  that  the  people 
would  remain  better  and  happier  without  it.  With  this  view  I 
cannot  agree;  my  liking  for  the  people  and  knowledge  of  their 
character  arouse  in  me  the  hope;  my  belief  in  the  ability,  tact, 
and  courage  of  the  American  teacher  creates  in  me  the  faith; 
and  my  own  observation  and  judgment  confirm  in  me  the  convic- 
tion that  the  popular  education  of  the  Filipino,  if  not  unduly 
hurried,  and  if  conducted  along  practical  lines,  will  prove  an  ulti- 
mate success. 

We  have  not  only  made  an  encouraging  start  in  governing  this 
distant  group  of  sixteen  hundred  islands  properly  and  efficiently, 
and  in  furnishing  an  adequate  system  of  education,  but  we  have 
already  attempted  to  develop  their  rich  resources.    The  economic 
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aspect  of  the  question  is  by  no  means  the  least  interesting.  Since 
my  return,  the  question  whether  the  Philippines  will  continue 
a  great  expense  to  the  United  States,  without  any  corresponding 
profit,  has  been  frequently  asked,  and  has  invariably  revealed 
ignorance  of  a  fact  which  was  supposed  to  be  generally  known: 
namely,  that  the  United  States  Government  pays  only  for  the 
expenses  of  the  American  army  of  occupation  and  the  Insular 
Government  maintains  itself  from  its  customs  and  revenue  re- 
ceipts. The  islands  are  exceedingly  fertile  and  productive,  and 
yet  I  must  confess  that  I  am  not  optimistic  in  my  belief  that 
immediately  the  Philippines  will  pay  largely  commercially.  Com- 
mercial success  involves  a  labor  problem  of  exceeding  serious- 
ness: the  probability  of  American  colonization  in  the  islands;  the 
investment  of  American  capital;  the  need  of  new  markets  for 
American  products,  and  the  increase  of  Filipino  wants;  the  char- 
acter of  later  Congressional  and  Insular  legislation;  the  develop- 
ment of  means  of  land  and  inter-island  transportation,  and  such 
kindred  matters. 

Among  these  resources,  timber  is  the  richest,  and  yet,  owing 
to  the  condition  of  the  country,  the  difficulty  in  getting  the  wood 
out,  and  the  lack  of  labor,  nearly  all  the  lumber  used  for  the  past 
three  years  in  the  islands  has  been  Oregon  pine.  It  would,  in- 
deed, be  far  easier  to  prove  to  an  academic  reformer  that  in  the 
Philippines  we  have  a  great  national  duty  to  observe  and  an 
opportunity  for  individual  service  of  trying  pioneer  character, 
than  to  convince  a  practical  business  man  that  they  will  pay. 
The  wealth  of  this  rich  country  may  or  may  not  under  American 
enterprise  amount  to  as  much  as  sanguine  Americans  think,  but 
there  can  be  little  doubt  but  what  it  is  being  governed  with  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  trust  which  has  been  assumed. 

By  accident  the  United  States  found  itself  in  the  Philippines. 
Can  anyone  question  the  advantage  of  the  change  from  Spanish 
dominion  to  American  protection?  First  had  to  come  war  with 
the  rifle,  then  military  commission  with  the  rope,  and,  finally, 
civil  government  with  the  benefits  of  American  sovereignty, — 
separation  of  Church  and  State;  division  and  co-ordination  of 
judicial,  legislative,  and  executive  powers;  rights  of  suffrage, 
writs  of  habeas  corpus,  assembly  and  free  speech;  abrogation  of 
obligatory  military  service,  and  abolition  of  the  practice  of  ban- 
ishment. Spain  justified  her  conquest  here  only  on  religious 
grounds,  and  failed  because  she  did  not  take  upon  herself  in  addi- 
tion just  that  moral  obligation  which  we  have  accepted. 

Thirty-nine  years  have  now  passed  since  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War,  and  the  Negro  problem  is  still  unsolved;  at  the  end  of  a 
like  period  of  time  we  shall  be  struggling  with  the  Philippine 
question.  In  trying  to  solve  it  we  must  leave  the  time  element 
out  of  consideration;  and  we  shall  be  gravely  disappointed  if  we 
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do  not  look  the  facts  in  the  face  and  thus  keep  from  building  our 
hopes  too  high.  This  is  not  saying  that  we  must  be  discour- 
aged or  that  we  have  not  done  much;  a  careful  consideration  of 
the  real  difficulties  and  complexities  will  show  us  how  much  has 
really  been  accomplished.  One  of  our  leading  thinkers,  Presi- 
dent Eliot,  writes  of  American  civilization  in  a  recent  work:* 

"Our  people  are  too  impatient  for  peerless  fruitage  from  the 
slow-growing  tree  of  liberty;  we  all  expect  sudden  miracles  of 
material  and  moral  welfare — we  get  only  a  slow  development 
and  a  halting  progress."  If  this  is  true,  how  much  less  should 
we  expect  in  the  way  of  fruitage  if  this  very  tree  is  torn  up  and 
transplanted  in  the  Philippines — a  foreign  soil  where  local  gov- 
ernment has  hardly  taken  root,  and  where  the  sanctions  of 
order  and  justice  which  promote  industrial  development  are 
scarcely  understood.  It  is  a  huge  and  novel  work — this  training 
some  six  or  eight  millions  of  tropical,  indolent  people  for  self- 
government. 

Social,  or  rather,  political,  trustworthiness,  respect  for  the 
minority,  and  freedom  from  everything  resembling  castes  or 
insurmountable  social  or  political  barriers  are  requisite  condi- 
tions for  a  democratic  form  of  government;  and  these  are  lack- 
ing. In  the  past,  under  Spanish  domination,  these  people  were 
restricted  by  numerous  social  limitations,  with  an  ecclesiastical 
atmosphere  pervading  all.  In  our  work  we  must  assure  to  the 
Filipino  everywhere  free  and  prompt  justice  and  security  of 
property  in  the  interior;  and  must  instill  moral  restraint  and  ideal 
standards  which  will  help  him  through  the  perils  of  an  unknown 
freedom. 

Although  it  is  impossible  in  a  day,  or  in  a  generation  even, 
to  enable  these  people  to  raise  themselves  from  the  condition  of 
semi-civilization  to  the  rank  of  a  civilized  nation,  the  difficulties 
of  our  task  are  not  insuperable.  The  question  is  a  national  one, 
and  to  the  extent  of  his  opportunities  every  citizen  should  do 
his  part  in  assisting  by  encouragement  those  to  whom  has  been 
assigned  this  difficult  pioneer  service.  To  judge  intelligently 
the  results,  one  needs  to  be  acquainted  with  the  situation;  to  pos- 
sess a  knowledge  of  the  climate  and  other  geographical  conditions 
especially  their  influence  on  Philippine  character  and  civilization, 
of  the  history  and  life  of  the  different  peoples,  and  of  the  ethno- 
logical constitution  of  the  islands.  A  clearer  understanding  of 
certain  elements  of  native  character  also  will  lead  to  saner  expec- 
tations as  to  the  results  of  the  American  protectorate.  Unless 
we  inform  ourselves  on  these  matters,  there  is  bound  to  be  disap- 
pointment in  the  future. 

For  some  time  to  come  no  jury  system  is  possible,  and  all 
public  moneys  must  be  handled  by  American  officials  of  integrity. 

*  Pres.  Eliot :  •'  More  Money  for  the  Public  Schools,"  p.  56. 
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In  judging  of  fitness  for  self-government  of  the  American  kind, 
the  character  and  intelligence  of  the  masses  rather  than  of  the 
few  must  determine  how  fast  innovations  shall  be  introduced; 
and  their  natural  conservatism  in  many  ways  must  be  respected. 
The  Filipinos  are  bound  to  develop  in  some  way,  and  in  the 
right  one,  if  we  persist  in  our  present  course.  From  their  many 
innate  gifts  something  substantial  is  certain  to  result  if  the  con- 
ditions are  at  all  favorable;  and  we  Americans  are  the  conditions. 
They  have  already  taken  an  extensive  participation  in  their  gov- 
ernment; and  as  time  goes  on,  this  will  increase  steadily.  We 
have  scratched  a  Malay,  and  at  some  future  date  we  need  not 
be  surprised  to  find  an  American,  at  least  in  spirit,  initiative,  and 
capacity. 

The  Chairman. — I  am  quite  sure  the  audience  has  heard  with 
gratification  that  the  Philippine  Problem  will  last  at  least  thirty- 
nine  years,  since  that  insures  us  thirty-nine  more  Lake  Mohonk 
Conferences. 

To  strengthen  this  impression  we  will  now  hear  from  Mr.  W. 
Leon  Pepperman,  Assistant  to  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Insu- 
lar Affairs  of  the  War  Department,  formerly  Recording  Secretary 
to  the  Schurman  Commission,  and  Secretary  to  the  Taft  Com- 
mission, afterwards  Civil  Service  Commissioner  in  Philippines, 
being  in  Islands  from  1898  to  1903. 


WHAT  THE  GOVERNMENT  HAS  DONE  IN  THE 
PHILIPPINES. 

BY    W.    LEON    PEPPERMAN. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  understand  that  this 
is  the  first  Conference  in  which  the  Filipinos  have  been  dis- 
cussed. I  hope  that  it  may  result  in  an  addition  to  its  name,  and 
that  hereafter  the  Filipino,  as  well  as  the  Indian,  may  look  upon 
you  as  his  friend. 

When  Columbus  landed  in  America  he  thought  that  he  had 
discovered  one  of  the  outlying  islands  of  Asia,  and  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  his  voyage  he  called  the  people  whom  he  had  found  there 
"Indians."  This  name  was  continued  by  subsequent  discoverers, 
who  described  Caribs  and  Aztecs,  the  wandering  tribes  of  North 
America,  and  Malays  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  as  Indians.  We 
have  in  a  great  measure  adopted  this  broad  and  incorrect  gener- 
alization. Although  it  is  a  false  one,  yet  it  suggests  a  compari- 
son which  will  make  this  body  thoroughly  well  acquainted  with 
the  condition  of  the  Indian  tribes  in  the  United  States  realize  by 
comparison  the  condition  of  the  tribes.  We  speak  of  the  Filipino. 
The  term  is  as  broad,  and  covers  as  many  and  as  diverse  people  as 
the  term  "Indian,"  which  we  apply  to  the  aborigines  of  North 
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America.  You  know  how  wide  a  difference  there  is  between  the 
savage  and  wandering  Utes  and  Apaches,  and  the  civilized  com- 
munity which,  under  the  name  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  is  gov- 
erned by  half-breds  of  English  names,  who  administer  an  autono- 
mous government,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  treaties  made 
with,  and  of  laws  passed  by,  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
A  large  majority  of  these  people,  outside  the  Indian  Territory  and 
until  recently,  those  in  that  Territory,  under  the  administration 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  are  not  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  They  are  subjects  of  the  United  States,  and  by  the  wise 
methods  which  have  been  adopted  for  their  training  and  for  their 
education,  will  probably  at  some  future  time  themselves  find  that 
they  have  passed  through  that  stage  of  communal  existence 
which  permits  tribal  life,  and  will  become  fit  to  be  merged  in 
the  great  mass  of  the  American  people.  Your  experience  with 
the  American  Indians  has  shown  you  that  to  enable  them  to  gov- 
ern themselves,  something  more  than  a  law  proclaiming  that 
they  are  fit  to  govern  themselves  is  necessary.  A  preliminary 
period  of  training  is  required.  Such  training  is  being  given  to 
the  Indians.  It  has  not  been  considered  necessary  or  advisable  to 
promise  them  that  in  ten  years,  or  in  two  hundred  years,  they 
will  become  American  citizens.  Nor  were  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Indian  Territory  and  the  other  Indians  who  are  now  citizens, 
promised  that  they  were  to  be  made  citizens  at  any  given  time, 
but  undoubtedly  when  their  shoulders  have  grown  strong 
enough  to  bear  the  burden  of  citizenship,  it  will  be  placed  upon 
them. 

What  your  body  is  interested  in  seeing  should  be  done  and 
well  done  in  the  case  of  the  Indians,  the  Insular  Government  in 
the  Philippines  is  interested  in  seeing  should  be  done  and  well 
done  among  the  Filipinos.  In  the  Philippines  the  United  States 
has  been  fortunate  in  finding  that  the  ground  has  been  largely 
cleared  by  Spain.  The  people,  or  a  large  majority  of  them,  are 
Christians,  at  least  in  name.  They  are  the  only  Asiatics  who  in 
the  general  mass  can  be  considered  Christians.  Spain  did  this, 
and  she  broke  down  and  destroyed  the  tribal  system  along  the 
seaboard,  and  the  great  river  valleys  of  the  greater  portion  of  the 
Archipelago.  She  stopped  there.  We  who  followed  Spain  in  so 
many  parts  of  the  world,  have  there  a  fallow  field.  I  shall  attempt 
to  tell  you  briefly  how  it  is  purposed  to  till  it. 

You  who  are  interested  in  the  solution  of  an  analogous  ques- 
tion will  find  that  though  in  the  Philippines  the  means  employed 
are  on  a  larger  scale,  yet  the  idea  is  the  same. 

Perhaps  a  brief  description  of  the  more  important  ethnological 
divisions  of  the  Filipino  people  will  not  be  out  of  place  in  this 
connection,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  most  contradictory  state- 
ments are  to  be  found  concerning  the  inhabitants  of  the  Philip- 
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pine  Islands.  Some  writers  credit  them  with  a  high  degree  of 
civilization,  and  compare  them  to  our  colonial  ancestors,  while 
others  regard  them,  even  the  more  civilized  people,  as  little  bet- 
ter than  barbarians.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  truth  is  to  be  found 
between  these  two  extremes,  and  among  a  people  of  such  diverse 
origin,  culture,  and  faith,  it  is  unsafe  to  predicate  any  general 
statement. 

While  the  vast  bulk  of  the  population  is  probably  of  Malayan 
origin,  the  aboriginal  race  of  the  Archipelago  is  the  dwarf 
Negrito. 

They  are  almost  the  smallest  people  on  the  globe.  Not  less 
than  30,000  have  been  accurately  reported,  and  are  holding  their 
own  at  the  present  time.  They  are  fleet  of  foot,  and  their  usual 
weapons  are  a  lance  of  bamboo,  a  palm-wood  bow,  and  a  quiver 
of  poisoned  arrows.  Their  food  consists  of  fish,  roots,  and  rice, 
and  meat  when  they  can  get  it.  They  are  notorious  cattle  thieves 
and  have  some  little  knowledge  of  agriculture,  but  are  migratory 
in  their  habits. 

The  Igorrote  is  a  fine  race  of  agricultural,  head-hunting  bar- 
barians. They  are  copper-colored,  have  high  cheek  bones,  a  flat 
nose,  and  thick  lips.  Their  hair  is  straight,  black,  and  some- 
times worn  long.  The  men  are  well  developed,  and  possess  great 
strength  and  powers  of  endurance.  The  women  have  well-formed 
figures,  and  an  erect  and  graceful  carriage.  Tattooing  is  com- 
mon among  both  sexes.  They  manufacture  iron  and  steel  bolos, 
spears,  and  axes,  and  have  developed  no  little  skill  in  working 
in  copper. 

The  Tagalos  are  found  at  Manila,  and  well  distributed  over 
the  Island  of  Luzon,  and  have  been  in  more  intimate  contact 
with  the  Spaniards  than  the  other  people  of  the  Archipelago. 
From  the  Spaniard  they  acquired  much  of  what  civilization  the 
latter  had  to  impart. 

While  the  educated  Tagalo,  Visayan,  and  Ilocario,  speak  Span- 
ish, each  retains  his  mother  tongue. 

The  latest  comers  to  the  Philippines,  preceding  the  Spaniards, 
are  the  Mohammedan  Malays,  who  occupy  most  of  the  great 
Island  of  Mindanao,  and  the  Jolo  Archipelago.  They  were  for- 
merly the  pirates  of  the  eastern  seas,  and  there  was  always  war- 
fare between  them  and  the  Spaniard. 

The  people  of  the  Philippines  naturally  divide  themselves  into 
three  grand  divisions,  all  of  them  of  Malay  extraction,  with  the 
exception  of  the  aboriginal  Negrito,  yet  widely  separated  as  to 
language,  habits,  culture,  and  faith.  First,  the  non-Christian 
tribes  of  the  interior,  upon  whom  the  Christian  faith  and  Spanish 
civilization  have  made  but  little  impression;  second,  the  Chris- 
tianized tribes,  who  accepted  Spanish  rule,  adopted  Spanish  civi- 
lization, in  part  at  least;  third,  the  Mohammedan  Moro,  over 
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eignty, and  whose  faith  and  culture  remain  practically  unmodified 
by  European  influence. 

The  problem  of  the  savage  races  of  the  Philippines  is  not  the 
same  problem  that  we  have  to  meet  in  this  country  among  the 
Indians.  With  the  exception  of  the  Moros,  they  are  not  particu- 
larly warlike,  and  do  not  combine  in  large  numbers  for  offensive 
purposes.  Most  of  them  have  welcomed  the  school  teacher 
among  them,  and  in  time  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  take  on  the 
habits  of  civilization. 

The  Insular  Government,  recognizing  the  three  broad  distinc- 
tions above  mentioned,  has  provided  a  government  adapted  to 
each.  The  Christian  people  enjoy  the  full  measure  of  civil  rights 
as  granted  under  the  present  form  of  government;  the  Moros 
have  a  special  form  of  government,  considered  to  be  best  fitted 
for  their  present  needs;  while  the  wild  tribes  of  the  interior  have 
still  another  form  of  government  adapted  to  their  peculiar  con- 
ditions. Later,  I  shall  briefly  describe  these  three  forms  of  local 
governments. 

The  central  government  and  legislative  authority  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  is  at  present  vested  in  a  Commission  of  eight  mem- 
bers, three  of  whom  are  Filipinos.  The  President  of  this  legisla- 
tive council  is  also  the  chief  executive  of  the  islands  and  each 
of  the  four  remaining  American  members  presides  over  the  four 
executive  departments  of  Finance  and  Justice,  Commerce  and 
Police,  Public  Instruction  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
which  four  departments  have  supervision  over  all  of  the  subordi- 
nate bureaus  and  offices  of  the  Insular  Government.  By  the  ex- 
isting law  of  Congress,  provision  is  made  whereby,  two  years 
after  the  completion  and  publication  of  the  census  now  being 
compiled,  the  legislative  power  is  to  be  vested  in  a  legislature 
consisting  of  two  houses,  the  Philippine  Commission  and  the 
Philippine  Assembly,  the  latter  house  to  be  elected  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  islands.  Provision  is  also  made  for  the  election 
by  this  legislative  body  of  two  resident  commissioners  to  the 
United  States. 

The  powers  of  the  judicial  branch  are  exercised  by  a  Supreme 
Court,  composed  of  seven  members,  appointed  by  the  President, 
three  of  whom  are  natives  of  the  islands.  The  courts  of  first  in- 
stance and  courts  inferior  thereto  are  presided  over  by  judges 
appointed  by  the  Commission.  Of  the  present  judges  of  the 
courts  of  first  instance,  fifteen  are  Americans  and  six  are  natives. 
Of  the  minor  courts  nearly  all  the  judges  are  natives. 

For  governmental  administrative  purposes  the  entire  area  of 
the  Philippine  Archipelago  is  divided  into  forty  provinces,  each 
presided  over  by  a  Governor,  which  provinces  are  in  turn  sub- 
divided into  municipalities.    In  other  words,  the  municipal  sub- 
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divisions  in  the  Philippines  are  the  same  as  the  towns  of  New 
England  and  the  townships  in  other  portions  of  the  United 
States,  and  taken  together  include  all  the  territory  of  the  islands. 

These  autonomous  provincial  and  municipal  governments 
come  in  daily  and  direct  contact  with  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
and  constitute  the  school  in  which  the  capacity  for  future  self- 
government  must  be  taught.  For  this  reason  I  beg  your  indul- 
gence for  a  few  moments  in  order  to  briefly  describe  their  organi- 
zation and  functions.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  three  gen- 
eral or  broad  ethnological  divisions  into  which  the  inhabitants  of 
the  islands  should  be  classed.  Along  the  same  lines  there  might 
be  said  to  be  three  different  grades  of  civilization  in  the  islands, 
and  therefore  provision  has  been  made  for  three  different  forms 
of  provincial  government. 

(i)  The  general  provincial  law  under  which  the  thirty-four 
Christian  provinces  are  governed  provides  for  a  provincial  gov- 
ernment of  five  officers — the  governor,  the  treasurer,  the  super- 
visor, the  secretary,  and  the  fiscal,  or  prosecuting  attorney.  The 
governing  board  is  called  the  provincial  board,  and  includes  as 
members  the  governor,  the  treasurer,  and  the  supervisor.  The 
prosecuting  attorney  is  the  legal  adviser  of  the  board,  and  the 
secretary  of  the  province  is  its  secretary.  The  first  function  of  the 
provincial  government  is  to  collect,  through  the  provincial 
treasurer,  all  the  taxes,  with  few  exceptions,  belonging  to  the 
towns  and  the  provinces.  Its  second  and  most  important  func- 
tion is  the  construction  of  highways  and  bridges  and  public  build- 
ings. Its  third  function  is  the  supervision,  through  the  governor 
and  the  provincial  treasurer,  of  the  municipal  officers  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties.  Within  certain  limitations  the  provincial 
board  fixes  the  rate  of  provincial  taxation. 

The  governor  has  the  power  to  suspend  any  municipal  officer 
found  failing  in  his  duty,  and  is  obliged  to  visit  the  towns  of  the 
province  twice  each  year  and  hear  complaints  against  the  munici- 
pal officers.  The  provincial  treasurer  collects  all  the  taxes,  turns 
over  those  due  to  the  town  to  the  municipal  treasurer,  and  ex- 
amines the  accounts  of  that  officer.  The  supervisor  must  be  a 
civil  engineer,  and  carries  on  the  work  required  to  be  done  by 
the  provincial  board.  The  fiscal,  or  prosecuting  attorney  is  the 
legal  adviser  of  the  provincial  board  and  of  every  municipality  in 
the  province. 

The  provincial  governor  is  elected  biennially,  on  the  first  Mon- 
day in  February,  by  a  convention  consisting  of  counselors  of 
every  duly  organized  municipality  in  the  province,  subject  to 
confirmation  by  the  Philippine  Commission. 

The  positions  of  treasurer  and  supervisor  are  subject  to  the 
civil  service  law,  and  the  positions  of  secretary  and  fiscal  are 
filled  by  appointment  made  by  the  Philippine  Commission. 
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An  election  was  held  in  thirty-two  of  the  thirty-four  Christian 
provinces  on  the  first  Monday  in  February,  1904,  and  at  this 
time  all  the  governors  in  these  Christian  provinces  were  elected 
to  office  in  the  manner  above  set  forth,  and  for  the  first  time  all 
of  them  are  Filipinos.  The  remaining  provincial  officers,  includ- 
ing clerks  of  courts,  members  of  boards  of  tax  revision,  etc.,  with 
the  right  of  exercise  of  authority  of  government  (but  not  includ- 
ing subordinate  clerkships),  are  filled  by  eighty-six  Americans 
and  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  Filipinos. 

(2)  The  Moro  Province  consists  of  all  the  islands  of  Min- 
danao and  its  adjacent  islands,  except  the  provinces  of  Misamis 
and  Surigao  (which  are  within  the  thirty-four  already  mentioned), 
also  the  island  of  Isabela  de  Basilan,  and  of  the  islands  to  the 
south  of  Mindanao  in  the  Archipelago.  It  embraces  within  its 
boundaries,  therefore,  all  the  Moros  in  the  Archipelago  except  a 
small  number  of  them  resident  in  the  southern  half  of  the  island 
of  Paragua  and  a  possible  few  on  the  borders  of  the  Province  of 
Misamis. 

The  Moro  Province  is  divided  into  five  districts. 

The  executive  head  of  the  province  is  the  governor,  who  has 
as  his  assistants  the  provincial  secretary,  the  provincial  attorney, 
the  provincial  engineer,  the  provincial  superintendent  of  schools, 
and  the  provincial  treasurer.  These  officers  constitute  the  legis- 
lative council  for  the  government,  and  in  case  of  an  even  division, 
the  proposition  having  the  vote  of  the  governor  prevails. 

The  province  is  given  the  customs  receipts  of  the  two  ports 
within  its  geographical  limits,  and  is  authorized  to  impose  such 
other  taxes  as  the  legislative  council  may  see  fit.  The  legislative 
council  has  been  granted  a  very  large  measure  of  discretion  in 
dealing  with  the  Moros  and  in  preserving,  as  far  as  possible,  con- 
sistent with  the  act  creating  the  Moro  Province,  the  customs  of 
the  Moros,  the  authority  of  the  Datos,  and  a  system  of  justice 
in  which  the  Moro  should  take  part.  The  first  governor  of  the 
Moro  Province  is  an  officer  of  the  army,  detailed  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  the  remaining  offices  mentioned  are  filled  both  by 
civilians  and  by  detailed  officers. 

(3)  The  five  distinct  provinces,  viz.:  Benguet,  Lepanto-Bon- 
toc,  Mindora,  Nueva  Viscaya,  and  Paragua  are  populated,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  by  harmless  and  amiable,  but  ignorant  and  su- 
perstitious tribes.  It  was  necessary  on  the  one  hand  that  these 
inhabitants  should  be  granted  protection,  and  on  the  other  that 
they  should  be  gradually  accustomed  to  the  ways  of  civilized 
people,  which  it  is  believed  they  will  readily  adopt.  To  this  end 
the  general  provincial  government  act  has  been  applied  to  these 
provinces  in  a  modified  form,  under  which  the  governor  or  chief 
executive  is  appointed,  as  well  as  the  other  subordinate  officials. 
The  townships  in  these  districts  are  also  organized  under  a  modi- 
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fied  application  of  the  general  municipal  code,  and  the  actions  of 
such  township  organizations  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
governor. 

The  general  law  of  municipalities,  which  is  applicable  in  all 
the  thirty-four  Christian  provinces,  provides  that  the  powers  of 
the  municipality  are  to  be  exercised  by  a  president,  a  vice-presi- 
dent, and  a  municipal  council,  to  be  chosen  by  the  qualified 
electors  of  the  municipality,  to  serve  for  two  years  and  until 
their  successors  are  chosen  and  qualified. 

There  is  a  property  and  educational  franchise  qualification.  In 
actual  practice  the  law  has  worked  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
people  and  of  the  Commission.  There  have  been  individual  in- 
stances of  misconduct  on  the  part  of  municipal  officers,  which 
have  been  promptly  punished  by  suspension  and  removal  from 
office.  Violation  of  the  oath  of  allegiance  has  not  yet  been 
proved  against  a  single  president. 

The  city  of  Manila  is  governed  by  a  special  charter,  quite  simi- 
lar to  the  manner  in  which  the  city  of  Washington  is  governed, 
that  is,  by  a  Commission  of  three  members  appointed  by  the  % 
chief  executive,  with  an  advisory  council  of  eleven. 

With  this  brief  description  of  the  machine  of  government 
which  has  been  set  up  in  the  Philippine  Islands  since  American 
occupation,  I  want  now  to  set  forth  briefly  some  of  the  results. 

One  of  its  first  acts  is  one  providing  for  the  organization  of 
the  insular  civil  service  on  a  basis  of  merit.  This  civil  service 
act  is  very  comprehensive,  and  includes  practically  all  positions 
in  the  insular  service,  except  the  members  of  the  legislative 
council  and  of  the  judiciary.  It  provides  for  a  rigid  moral,  physi- 
cal and  mental  test  of  fitness,  and  also  provides  that  preference 
in  appointment  shall  be  given  first  to  the  natives  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands. 

In  the  beginning,  by  reason  of  their  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
English  language  and  of  American  methods,  Filipinos  in  any 
considerable  numbers  could  not  be  used  to  advantage  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  central  government  of  the  islands  at  Manila; 
but  with  the  progress  they  have  made  in  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  the  English  language  and  of  American  methods,  a  large  num- 
ber now  fulfill  the  civil  service  requirements,  and  the  proportion 
of  places  given  to  Filipinos  in  the  general  government  is  becom- 
ing much  greater. 

In  the  provincial  and  municipal  services  a  knowledge  of  Eng- 
lish was  not  essential,  and  from  the  beginning  Filipinos  secured 
appointment  to  practically  all  the  positions  in  these  governments. 

Without  going  into  too  much  detail,  it  may  be  stated  that  while 
there  are  about  1,500  Americans  in  the  civil  service  of  the  general 
government,  and  about  2,500  Filipinos  in  the  general  govern- 
ment service,  there  are  only  about  100  Americans  and  over  15,000 
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Filipinos  in  the  provincial  and  municipal  governments.  This 
large  number  of  Filipinos  in  the  municipal  and  provincial  gov- 
ernments consists  mainly  of  presidents  of  municipalities  and  mem- 
bers of  municipal  councils.  This  does  not  include  the  teachers 
in  the  educational  department,  of  whom  1,000  are  Americans, 
and  upwards  of  3,500  are  Filipinos. 

A  complete  judicial  system  has  been  inaugurated  throughout 
the  Archipelago.  A  Code  of  Procedure  adapted  from  American 
usage  has  been  enacted,  and  a  new  Criminal  Code  and  Code  of 
Criminal  Procedure  are  well  under  way.  Meantime  the  codes 
promulgated  in  the  Islands  during  the  Spanish  regime,  with  cer- 
tain amendments,  form  the  basic  law.  There  is  a  justice  of  the 
peace  and  an  auxiliary  justice  of  the  peace  in  each  municipality. 
The  territory  of  the  Archipelago  is  divided  into  fifteen  judicial 
districts,  in  each  of  which  there  is  a  court  of  first  instance.  The 
appellate  jurisdiction  as  already  stated  is  vested  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Islands,  which  consists  of  seven  members,  three  of 
whom  are  Filipinos. 

There  also  exists  a  court  of  customs  appeals,  and  a  court  of 
land  registrations.  There  is  an  attorney  general  with  his  assist- 
ants, and  a  solicitor  general  with  duties  somewhat  analagous  to 
those  performed  by  similar  officials  in  the  United  States.  The 
attorney  general  is  an  American;  the  solicitor  general  a  Filipino. 

Convictions  have  been  secured  in  nearly  every  case  where  jus- 
tice required  conviction.  Adequate  penalties  have  been  imposed. 
Justice  is  administered  evenly,  uniformly,  honestly,  expeditiously, 
and  ably  throughout  the  islands.  The  judges,  both  native  and 
American,  have  performed  their  duties  in  a  very  satisfactory  man- 
ner. It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  new  judicial  system  has 
been  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  that  has  been  conferred  upon  the 
islands  by  the  American  Government,  and  that  it  has  brought 
home  to  the  Filipino  people  an  abiding  conviction  that  in  the 
courts  is  to  be  found  safe  and  reliable  protection  against  all  un- 
just invasions  of  the  rights  of  person  or  property. 

An  educational  system  has  been  established,  and  over  2,000 
schools  are  maintained  in  the  islands,  including  trade  schools, 
agricultural  schools,  nautical  schools,  telegraph  schools,  and 
normal  institutes,  for  the  improvement  of  the  native  teachers. 
English  has  been  adopted  as  the  base  of  instruction,  and  when 
the  school  system  bears  its  fruit,  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands 
will,  for  the  first  time,  be  welded  together  by  a  common  tongue. 
Children  are  even  now  in  nearly  every  village  acting  as  inter- 
preters for  their  fathers.  A  policy  has  been  adopted  of  sending 
to  the  United  States  each  year,  to  be  educated  at  Government 
expense,  one  hundred  Filipino  youths,  to  be  selected  from  all 
parts  of  the  Archipelago.  The  first  consignment  of  one  hundred 
is  now  entering  upon  a  second  year,  scattered  throughout  the 
different  schools  and  colleges  of  the  middle  west  and  eastern 
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parts  of  the  United  States.  After  a  four  years'  course,  these  stu- 
dents are  obligated  to  return  to  the  islands,  submit  to  a  civil 
service  examination,  and  entering  the  government  service  for  a 
period  at  least  equal  to  that  spent  by  them  in  this  country. 

A  monetary  system  which  affords  a  fixed  medium  of  exchange 
has  been  adopted,  thus  doing  away  with  the  fluctuation  in  value 
which  was  such  a  menace  to  the  trade  in  the  old  days. 

The  coinage  of  the  islands  is  distinctive,  showing  that  it  is  a 
coin  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  also  showing  such  islands  to 
be  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States.  The  silver  coin- 
age is  based  upon  the  decimal  system,  ranging  in  value  from  the 
ten-centavo  piece  to  the  one-peso  piece.  There  is  also  a  nickel 
coin  of  five  centavos,  and  bronze  coins  of  one  and  also  one-half 
centavos.  These  coins  have  a  fixed  convertible  value  to  the 
United  States  currency  in  the  ratio  of  two  to  one.  A  gold  re- 
serve is  maintained  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  this  parity. 

The  islands  have  also  a  distinctive  paper  money,  showing  that 
it  is  an  issue  of  the  Philippine  Government  under  the  sovereignty 
of  the  United  States.  These  certificates  are  issued  in  the  denomi- 
nation of  two,  five,  and  ten  pesos,  and  bear  the  vignettes,  respect- 
ively, of  Jose  Rizal,  a  Filipino,  McKinley  and  Washington. 

Nearly  all  the  business  houses  have  by  common  consent  put 
their  business  on  the  basis  of  the  new  currency.  In  all  of  the 
provinces  it  is  found  in  free  circulation,  and  the  people  now 
object  strenuously  to  taking  any  other  currency.  The  old  Span- 
ish-Filipino currency  has  been  very  largely  brought  into  the 
Insular  Treasury  and  subsequently  shipped  to  the  United  States 
for  recoinage,  while  the  Mexican  currency,  which  has  been  for 
centuries  in  general  circulation,  has  been  exported  principally  to 
China. 

It  is  no  small  achievement  for  our  government  to  have  elimi- 
nated thirty  or  forty  millions  of  debased  currency  and  have  sub- 
stituted for  it  a  currency  based  upon  the  gold  standard,  all  within 
less  than  a  year  and  six  months  of  time,  and  without  a  tremen- 
dous jar. 

A  postal  system  has  been  established,  so  that  mail  can  now  be 
dispatched  with  promptness  and  safety  to  all  parts  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, and  money  orders  bought  and  sold  on  the  United  States 
at  domestic  rates. 

The  islands  have  been  gridironed  with  telegraph  and  telephone 
lines  and  tied  together  by  cables.  A  fleet  of  revenue  cutters  are 
used  to  maintain  a  schedule  service  between  all  ports  in  the 
Archipelago.  Extensive  harbor  improvements  are  under  way  in 
the  principal  ports;  the  inland  seas  are  being  charted,  old  light- 
houses improved,  and  new  ones  built,  and  other  aids  to  naviga- 
tion extended.  Highways  are  being  constructed,  the  forests 
have  been  protected,  and  agriculture  has  been  stimulated.    The 
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islands  have  been  placed  in  a  sanitary  condition,  vaccination  has 
been  made  general,  and  small-pox  almost  banished.  The  plague 
has  been  conquered,  and  cholera,  whose  home  is  in  the  Orient, 
has  been  driven  from  the  islands.  Quarantine  stations  have  been 
established  at  all  ports  of  entry.  A  customs  tariff  has  been 
adopted  that  taxes  luxuries  and  exacts  nominal  duties  upon 
articles  of  prime  necessity. 

The  first  census  of  the  islands  has  been  taken,  and  the  com- 
pilation of  the  returns  is  now  in  progress  in  Washington,  and 
will  probably  be  ready  for  publication  the  latter  part  of  this  year. 

A  most  complete  weather  bureau  service  has  been  established, 
with  fifty  stations  throughout  the  Archipelago,  from  which  daily 
telegraphic  reports  are  made  to  Manila.  The  benefits  conferred 
by  the  weather  bureau  in  forewarning  ships  of  the  coming  of 
typhoons  is  incalculable. 

An  insular  constabulary  of  seven  thousand  Filipinos,  officered 
principally  by  Americans,  is  maintained  for  the  exercise  of  gen- 
eral police  powers,  for  the  suppression  of  ladronism,  and  for  the 
discipline  and  instruction  of  the  municipal  police  force. 

The  vexed  Friar  land  question  is  being  solved.  Titles  to  these 
lands  will  soon  pass  to  the  Philippine  Government,  which  has 
already  made  provision  for  the  lease  or  sale  on  easy  payment  of 
these  lands  to  the  present  tenants. 

The  garrison  of  American  troops  in  the  islands  has  been  re- 
duced to  twelve  thousand  officers  and  men,  aside  from  the  Fili- 
pino scouts. 

All  of  the  expense  of  the  administration  of  the  government 
and  all  the  results  already  attained,  heretofore  enumerated,  have 
been  met  by  the  revenues  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  It  will  be 
seen  that  many  public  improvements,  such  as  river  and  harbor 
works,  marine  hospitals,  light-houses,  and  revenue-cutters,  which 
in  this  country  are  paid  out  of  federal  funds,  have  in  the  Philip- 
pines been  met  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  insular  government. 

What  has  thus  far  been  done  in  the  islands  has  been  accom- 
plished by  the  most  careful  consideration  by  the  Philippine  Com- 
mission of  the  good  of  the  Philippine  people  and  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  people  made  possible  by  the  conditions  cre- 
ated, but  the  commercial  and  material  prosperity  of  which  the 
islands  are  capable  cannot  be  brought  about  without  additional 
Congressional  legislation. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  about  the  political  future  of  the 
Philippines,  or  their  relation  to  the  United  States,  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  great  importance  both  to  Americans  and  Filipinos  that  the 
economic  prospects  of  the  Archipelago  should  be  determined.  If 
this  could  be  done  there  would  be  less  unrest  in  the  Archipelago, 
and  many  things  that  are  now  hard  to  deal  with  would  find  their 
own  solution.  The  real  issue  at  this  moment  is  not  what  to  do 
with  the  Philippines,  but  what  to  do  for  them. 
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The  Philippines  need  development.  They  need  markets, — the 
markets  that  are  created  by  a  normal  foreign  demand  for  native 
products,  balanced  by  a  shipment  of  needed  foreign  goods  to 
the  islands.  Their  fertile  soil,  and  large  natural  resources  of 
every  sort,  will  make  them  entirely  self-supporting,  and  an  aid 
to,  rather  than  a  draw  upon,  this  country.  Their  prosperous 
economic  condition  will  alter  the  political  situation  at  once,  and 
for  the  better.  In  the  opinion  of  those  officials  of  the  govern- 
ment whose  work  pertains  to  the  government  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  it  is  believed  that  the  remedy  lies,  first,  in  a  further  re- 
duction of  the  present  rate  of  duty  assessed  upon  exports  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  present  Dinglev 
tariff. 

The  principal  articles  of  export  in  the  Philippines  are  hemp, 
copra,  sugar,  and  tobacco.  The  first  two  are  already  on  the  free 
list,  so  interest  hinges  rather  on  sugar  and  tobacco.  While  dur- 
ing the  past  twelve  months  exportations  of  hemp  to  the  United 
States  aggregated  in  value  $10,000,000,  the  total  value  of  tobacco 
exported  to  the  United  States  was  less  than  $1,000,  and  not  one 
pound  of  Philippine  sugar  found  a  market  in  this  country  until 
the  arrival  at  United  States  ports  during  the  month  of  May  and 
June  of  two  shipments  valued  at  $350,000. 

By  a  change  of  sovereignty,  incident  to  American  occupation, 
the  Philippines  lost  to  a  degree  the  Spanish  market,  and  now 
naturally  look  to  this  country  as  a  legitimate  field  for  their  trade 
expansion.  A  reduction  of  the  tariff  for  this  purpose  is  opposed 
by  the  interests  which  represent  sugar  and  tobacco,  but  it  would 
seem,  even  in  the  event  the  entire  surplus  found  a  market  in  this 
country,  that  it  could  hardly  affect  either  the  beet  sugar  or  to- 
bacco industry  here. 

Another  primary  remedy  is,  that  authority  be  given  by  Con- 
gressional Act  to  the  Philippine  Commission  to  encourage  the 
investment  of  capital  in  the  construction  of  railroads  by  accom- 
panying the  grants  or  franchises  to  build  railroads,  in  cases  where 
it  is  deemed  necessary,  with  a  guarantee  by  the  Philippine  Gov- 
ernment of  an  income  on  the  amount  of  the  investment  to  be 
fixed  in  advance,  said  amount  not  to  exceed  annually  four  per 
cent,  of  the  fixed  principal. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  necessity  of  railroads  to  develop 
the  Philippine  Islands.  There  is  now  but  one  road,  120  miles  in 
length.  From  preliminary  surveys  it  is  believed  that  1,000  miles 
of  road  at  a  cost  of  $40,000,000  would  open  up  the  entire  Archi- 
pelago, and  that  the  interest  charge  on  the  Philippine  govern- 
ment, if  at  the  maximum  possible  interest  charge  in  the  begin- 
ning, would  be  but  about  $1,500,000,  whereas,  unquestionably, 
certain  portions  of  this  entire  system  would  be  on  a  revenue- 
producing  basis  from  the  beginning,  and  the  insular  government 
would  therefore  not  be  called  upon  to  make  up  the  deficit. 
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In  conclusion,  those  of  us  who  have  lived  in  the  Philippines, 
those  of  us  who  know  the  people,  and  those  of  us  who  know  the 
history  of  the  country,  know  that  the  Secretary  of  War  told  the 
truth  when  he  recently  said  that  the  Philippine  people  never 
have  had  such  liberty  in  the  history  of  their  country  as  they  are 
now  enjoying. 

Those  of  us  who  know  the  facts  in  the  case  must  agree  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  when  he  stated  to  the  Peace  Congress  that  we 
have  given  to  the  Philippines,  if  not  peace,  at  least  a  nearer  ap- 
proach to  it  than  they  have  had  within  the  memory  of  man. 

The  Chairman. — You  will  remember  that  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  first  of  the  twp  extremely  interesting  papers  which 
we  have  just  heard,  it  was  explained  to  us  that  in  the  opinions  of 
civil  and  military  observers  the  results  attained  in  the  Philip- 
pines usually  differed  very  widely. 

We  have  heard  from  two  civilians,  and  we  hope  now  to  hear 
from  a  military  officer,  who  will  explain  to  us  how  wholly  un- 
trustworthy is  what  those  civilians  have  said. 

General  G.  A.  Goodale,  who  for  three  years  commanded  in 
the  Philippines,  will  favor  us  with  a  paper. 


A  FEW  REMINISCENCES  OF  THE  MOROS  OF  THE 
SULU  ARCHIPELAGO. 

BY  G.    A.    GOODALE,    BRIG.-GEN.    U.    S.    ARMY    ( RETIRED). 

As  I  had  supposed  the  Philippine  question  in  its  various  phases 
would  be  pretty  generally  discussed  at  this  Conference, — pos- 
sibly that  the  course  of  our  government  in  those  distant  islands, 
which,  under  God's  providence,  have  come  under  our  control, 
be  assailed,  and  on  the  other  hand,  our  most  beneficent  conduct 
of  affairs  under  Governor  Taft  and  his  successor,  General 
Wright,  be  defended,  when  any  defence  would  seem  to  those 
most  familiar  with  conditions  in  the  islands  unnecessary,  in  view 
of  this,  our  good  host  has  permitted  me,  as  my  small  contribution 
to  this  Conference,  to  give  a  few  recollections  of  my  life  among 
the  Moros  at  Jolo  in  the  year  1899,  the  year  in  which  authority 
over  this  section  was  transferred  by  Spain  to  the  United  States. 

No  attempt  will  be  made  to  recount  the  history  of  these  inter- 
esting people.  Suffice  it  to  say  they  are  a  race  of  pirates,  who  for 
many  years  preyed  upon  each  other  and  upon  the  commerce  of 
the  world  in  those  parts,  more  especially  before  the  introduction 
of  steam  navigation,  and  many  a  vessel  becalmed  in  those  waters 
has  fallen  a  prey  to  their  cruel  rapacity. 

As  is  well  known,  the  magnanimity  and  generosity  of  our  gov- 
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eminent  accorded  free  transportation  to  Spain,  of  all  the  Spanish 
personnel  of  the  army  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines. 
So  it  was,  that  in  May,  1899,  a  large  Spanish  ship  was  chartered, 
the  "Alphonso  Trece,"  upon  which  was  embarked  at  Manila  two 
battalions  of  the  23d  U.  S.  Infantry,  Capt.  E.  B.  Pratt  command- 
ing, and  on  May  22d,  as  the  Spanish  flag  was  lowered  at  Jolo, 
our  flag  went  to  the  peak,  and  we  took  formal  possession,  the 
Spanish  garrison  sailing  for  Spain  the  following  day. 

In  June  I  was  ordered  to  take  command  of  the  regiment  and 
post  of  Jolo,  and  proceeded  to  that  place  with  General  John  C. 
Bates,  charged  by  General  Otis  to  effect  a  treaty  with  the  Sul- 
tan and  Daltos  of  Sulu. 

The  miniature  city  of  Jolo  is  a  little  gem  of  a  place  on  the 
northwestern  coast  of  Jolo,  the  largest  of  the  Sulu  group.  It 
was  formerly  the  "Botany  Bay"  for  Spain,  exceedingly  unhealthy, 
and  altogether  undesirable  as  a  station  for  a  detachment  of  the 
Spanish  army.  Finally,  a  few  years  since,  General  Arolas  was 
sent  there  to  command,  supposedly  for  his  Republican  sympa- 
thies. Instead  of  waiting  to  die  of  cholera  and  malaria  he  set  to 
work  most  energetically  to  improve  sanitary  and  other  condi- 
tions. The  streets  were  laid  out  with  regularity,  drained,  and 
paved  with  white,  broken  shells,  houses  of  a  good  class  erected, 
small  parks  reserved,  and  good  water  brought  by  gravity  two 
miles  from  a  mountain  stream,  furnished  an  adequate  supply 
for  domestic  purposes,  and  the  fountains  of  the  small  parks, 
which,  as  well  as  the  streets,  are  well  shaded  by  trees  and  shrubs. 
No  quadrupeds  were  allowed  inside  the  walls.  All  freight  to 
and  from  the  stone  pier  was  moved  by  Chinese  coolies  in  the 
bamboo  pole  manner,  so  usual  with  them.  The  streets  were 
swept  many  times  a  day,  and  leaves  and  trash  burned  outside 
the  walls.  'Tis  said  that  General  Arolas  at  one  time  issued  an 
order  forbidding  the  trees  to  shed  their  leaves,  so  strict  was  he 
about  the  cleanliness  of  the  place  and  immaculate  condition  of 
the  streets. 

For  defensive  purposes  a  stone  and  brick  wall,  about  eight  feet 
high,  with  frequent  loop  holes,  was  laid  on  the  three  land  sides  of 
the  town.  So,  very  soon,  this  former  pest-hole  became  the  most 
healthful  spot  on  any  of  the  Philippine  coasts. 

We  found  the  inhabitants  were  chiefly  Chinese  and  Filipinos. 
While  there,  we  continued  the  rule  of  the  Spaniards,  that  Moros 
were  allowed  in  town  only  in  day  time,  and  each  was  searched 
at  the  gate,  that  all  knives  and  other  arms  were  left  without  the 
walls.  An  exception  only  was  made  in  the  case  of  the  Sultan 
and  his  Daltos,  whose  dignity  was  preserved  by  allowing  each 
with  twenty  retainers  to  enter  with  arms,  in  their  official  calls 
upon  the  Governor,  or  Commandant 

The  Moros,  their  history,  their  customs,  and  costumes,  have  of 
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late  been  so  frequently  described  and  illustrated,  I  will  not  take 
the  time  to  recount.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  General  Bates  had  to 
wait  patiently  for  a  month  before  the  Sultan  with  the  unpro- 
nounceable name,  and  his  Daltos,  chief  of  whom  are  the  brothers 
Calbi,  and  Jackanine,  consented  to  come  in  and  sign  a  treaty — 
and  not  then  until  General  Bates  had  called  upon  the  Sultan  at 
Maribau,  some  thirty  miles  by  sea  on  the  south  shore  of  Jolo, 
going  on  the  cruiser  "Charleston/'  Capt.  Pignan,  the  ship,  which, 
the  following  winter,  was  wrecked  on  the  north  coast  of  Luzon. 
The  occasion  of  the  signing  of  the  treaty  by  General  Bates,  the 
Sultan,  and  his  Daltos,  was  very  interesting.  It  was  in  the  largest 
room  of  my  quarters.  The  Sultan  and  Daltos,  attended  by  slaves, 
who  on  motion  of  their  master,  passed  the  betel  nut  box,  or 
cuspidor — a  glass  finger-bowl — as  either  was  required,  and  mean- 
time squatting  upon  their  heels  on  the  floor.  The  discussion  was 
carried  on  through  the  official  interpreter,  Mr.  Schuck,  a  Ger- 
man, born  on  the  island.  The  Sultan  contended  for  but  one  thing 
— and  that,  the  customs  jurisdiction  of  Siassi,  a  small  place  on 
an  island  of  same  name,  forty  miles  to  the  south,  occupied  by 
about  twenty  Chinese  shopkeepers,  and  garrisoned  until  just 
before  our  occupation  of  Jolo,  by  a  company  of  Spaniards. 

The  Conference  lasted  for  hours.  General  Bates  was  firm,  and 
finally  the  treaty  Was  signed — the  native  principals  departing  on 
their  ponies  to  their  several  abodes. 

I  will  state  here  that  during  my  period  of  command  there  was 
the  best  of  feeling  between  the  military  and  the  native  rulers.  No 
semblance  of  trouble  of  any  kind,  visits  were  paid  back  and 
forth.  This  may  have  been  caused  in  part,  possibly,  by  the  in- 
tensely bitter  feeling  existing  between  the  "Sultan's  men"  and 
the  henchmen  of  the  Daltos,  chiefly  the  brothers  Calbi  and  Jacka- 
nine, the  two  most  important  and  warlike  of  the  native  chiefs, 
whose  places  were  three  and  six  miles  respectively  from  Jolo  up 
the  coast,  while  Maribau,  the  capital  of  the  Sultan,  was  twelve 
miles  from  Jolo  across  the  hills  in  the  opposite  direction.  The 
Daltos  were  jealous  of  the  Sultan  in  his  assumption  of  the  right 
to  most  of  the  revenues  of  the  islands.  Dalto  Calbi  one  day  asked 
me  if  their  women  would  be  given  refuge  in  the  fort,  in  case  it 
came  to  hostilities  with  the  "Sultan's  men."  They  do  not  say 
"with  the  Sultan,"  owing,  I  presume,  to  religious  scruples 
though  it  amounts  to  the  same  thing. 

Not  long  after  I  left  the  island,  ordered  to  another  sphere  of 
duty,  a  tragedy  occurred  only  a  mile  from  the  garrison.  A  dozen 
"Sultan's  men"  were  caught  stealing  fish  from  the  weirs  of  the 
Daltos  followers.  They  said  they  took  them  only  to  appease 
their  hunger.  They  would  pay  for  them  or  catch  and  return  in 
kind.  But  no,  out  in  a  flash  came  the  cruel  serpent  Krisses,  and 
all  were  slain  and  cast  into  the  sea  for  the  fishes,  the  latter  a 
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fate  equal  in  horror  to  the  Mohammedan,  to  the  blowing  from 
the  cannon's  mouth  to  the  Sepoy. 

Among  the  revenues  of  the  Sultan  is  an  annuity  of  $5,000  from 
the  British  North  Borneo  Company,  the  Moros  of  Borneo  being 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  former.  Another  source  of  revenue, 
claimed  and  exacted  by  the  Sultan,  much  to  the  disgust  of  Dal- 
tos,  is  the  Pearl  fisheries  in  all  of  the  Sulu  Afaters.  It  was  leased 
at  $1,200  a  year  to  a  Chinese  of  Jolo,  Captain  Tiene,  who  owned 
and  used  for  the  purpose  of  his  divers  three  small  sloops,  upon 
each  of  which  the  Sultan  had  an  inspector  to  enforce  honesty  on 
the  part  of  the  Captain  in  turning  over  to  the  Sultan  all  pearls 
of  a  certain  size  and  quality,  called  "Dalto  pearls."  The  chief 
value  to  the  contractor  was  in  the  shells,  the  inferior  pearls  he 
was  allowed  to  retain  being  a  by-product,  so  to  speak.  The 
officers  of  the  post  made,  at  Captain  Tiene's  invitation,  a  visit 
one  day  to  his  little  fleet,  twelve  miles  from  Jolo,  going  in  the 
government  steam  launch.  A  diver — Filipino — was  employed  on 
each  vessel,  using  armor,  and  supplied  with  air  by  a  pump 
worked  by  hand  in  the  hold  of  the  boat. 

This  Captain  Tiene  was  a  very  interesting  character,  a  man  of 
wealth,  very  hospitable,  who  had  lived  many  years  at  Jolo,  had 
become  a  naturalized  Spanish  citizen,  married  a  Filipino  of  the 
better  class,  and  had  several  pretty  and  intelligent  children.  He 
was  chief  of  all  the  Chinese  of  the  place — and  any  and  all  dis- 
putes, as  between  Chinamen,  were  referred  to  him  for  settle- 
ment He  spoke  Spanish,  and  the  Filipino  dialect  of  his  wife, 
and  the  Chinese  with  equal  facility,  an  honorable  and  worthy 
gentleman.  One  day  he  invited  General  Bates  and  army  and 
navy  officers  to  a  dinner.  Birdsnest  soup  was  the  first  course,  but 
following  came  only  American  dishes. 

The  Captain  showed  us  his  commodious  and  well-furnished 
house,  with  the  little  private  chapel  for  his  Filipino  senora,  who 
is  a  Roman  Catholic. 

On  August  19th,  the  officers  of  the  "Charleston"  and  the  post 
went  in  the  steam  launch  to  Dalto  Calbi,  three  miles  up  the  coast. 
Dalto  Calbi  is  much  more  pacific  than  his  warlike  brother  Jacka- 
nine.  The  entertainment  consisted  of  horse  racing  and  bull 
fighting.  In  the  evening  Mr.  Schuck  gave  a  reception  at  the 
club.  On  the  sidewalk  he  had  spear  and  other  dances  by  natives. 
The  women,  like  the  Filipinos,  dance  chiefly  by  posturing  and 
movements  of  hands  and  arms. 

The  spear  dance  was  both  interesting  and  exciting,  and  got  to 
such  a  pass  in  its  intensity  that  it  had  to  be  stopped,  the  combat- 
ants getting  too  much  in  earnest.  On  an  afternoon  just  a  week 
after  the  birth  of  Dalto  Calbi's  child,  the  date  of  our  previous  visit, 
we  were  invited  to  its  christening,  so  to  speak — not  that,  of 
course,  but  a  ceremony  by  the  priests,  and  festival  a  week  after 
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the  birth  of  a  Mohammedan  child.  We  went  as  before,  in  the 
steam  launch,  and  were  carried  ashore  on  the  backs  of  natives 
and  were  most  hospitably  received  by  Dalto  Calbi,  who  seemed 
to  be  a  superior  sort  of  man,  mucli  less  warlike  than  his  brother 
Jackanine.  Around  the  wall  of  a  large  room,  seated  upon  the 
floor  cross-legged,  we  saw  eight  Mohammedan  priests,  with 
their  big  turbans  and  ample  robes,  chanting  the  Koran  and  read- 
ing aloud  from  it  by  turn.  This  they  did  by  the  hour,  with  little 
cessation.  At  the  farther  side  of  the  house  could  be  seen  a 
screened-off  place,  where  the  mother  and  young  babe,  attended 
by  several  women,  lay.  On  the  porch  and  in  the  yard  refresh- 
ments were  served  on  pretty  glass  and  china  dishes.  The  Daltos 
do  a  great  deal  of  entertaining  among  each  other,  and  to  their 
many  retainers.  The  Sultan,  in  a  recent  pilgrimage  to  Mecca, 
took  his  wives  and  children  and  slaves,  a  company  of  forty  or 
more.  They  went  by  way  of  Singapore,  where  the  Sultan  could 
dispose  of  his  "Dalto  Pearls/'  and  Aden.  I  made  a  voyage  upon 
the  English  ship  which  conveyed  them  to  Singapore.  The  cap- 
tain said  they  were  a  "dirty  lot,"  and  was  berating  himself  for 
not  having  charged  more  passage  money,  which  he  assured  me 
he  could  have  got  as  well  as  not,  which  seemed  to  be  a  case  of 
charging  "all  the  traffic  will  bear." 

An  event  of  interest  and  of  considerable  importance  was  the 
flag-raising  at  Siassi  on  September  9,  1899.  when  we  took  formal 
possession  of  the  small  place  which  until  recently  had  been  gar- 
risoned by  a  company  of  Spanish  infantry.    It  is  a  place  of  really 
little  importance  to  us,  though  during  the  short  interim  be- 
tween the  Spanish  and  American  occupation,  it  had  proved  a  per- 
fect bonanza  to  the  Sultan,  who  had  taxed  the  twenty  Chinese 
shopkeepers  most  extortionately.     The  place  was  daily  visited 
by  great  numbers  of  Moros  boatmen  who  there  procured  their 
few  necessary  supplies.    The  shops  lined  a  dilapidated  old  wooden 
pier  running  out  from  the  shore.    The  old  Spanish  fort,  and  what 
little  remained  of  barracks  was  on  a  slight  eminence  a  short  dis- 
tance away.    A  company  of  the  23d  U.  S.  Infantry,  commanded 
by  Captain  Seay,  was  sent  down  on  the  "Churuca,"  while  General 
Bates  and  his  staff  went  on  the  U.  S.  S.  S.  "Yorktown."    At  noon 
the  Moro  flag  was  lowered  from  the  staff,  and  the  national  flag 
was  raised,  Company  D  presenting  arms,  and  the  "Yorktown" 
firing  a  salute.    General  Bates  presented  the  Moro  flag  to  Capt. 
Sperry  of  the  "Yorktown,"  but  as  the  Sultan  sent  an  urgent  re- 
quest, it  was  turned  over  to  his  representative. 

Again  on  September  7  we  went  to  an  interesting  Moro  festi- 
val, this  time  to  Dalto  Jackanine's,  six  miles  up  the  coast  from 
Jolo.  At  the  time  of  which  I  speak,  there  existed,  as  I  have 
already  intimated,  a  very  bitter  feeling  between  the  Sultan  and 
many  of  the  Daltos,  owing  to  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  lat- 
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ter  that  the  Sultan  arrogated  to  himself  most  of  the  revenues 
wrung  from  the  people's  toft  or  stealings,  both  Sultan  and  Daltos 
being  a  most  avaricious  set 

There  is  a  certain  degree  of  sacredness  attaching  to  the  per- 
son and  office  of  Sultan.  This,  and  possibly  the  ignorance  as  to 
the  action  the  garrison  might  take,  probably  prevented  an  out- 
break during  the  year  I  was  at  Jolo.  The  Sultan's  adherents  and 
those  of  the  Daltos  were  about  equal  in  number,  and  each  side 
was  supposed  to  have  about  two  hundred  rifles. 

We  went,  a  dozen  of  us,  with  the  band  of  the  23d  Infantry,  all 
unarmed,  in  the  steam  launch,  and  were  carried  to  the  shore  in 
the  usual  manner,  on  the  backs  of  natives. 

A  short  distance  from  the  houses  of  the  Dalto  was  a  clearing 
in  the  forest,  an  ellipse  of  seventy  by  two  hundred  yards.  Sur- 
rounded by  magnificent  mango  and  other  trees,  grass  sod  under 
foot,  on  one  side  a  covered  grandstand  of  bamboo  for  distin- 
guished visitors  and  the  harems  of  Daltos,  at  the  end  of  the 
enclosure  another  and  larger  grandstand  for  the  women  and 
children  of  the  masses.  Neither  women  nor  children  seemed 
afraid  of  us.  At  our  first  visit  they  were  shy,  and  peeked  at  us 
from  the  corners  of  houses.  The  women  do  not  veil,  as  do  the 
Turks.  The  races  began.  The  women  stride  their  horses,  and 
for  stirrups  place  the  feet  in  rope  or  strap  loops,  while  the  men 
use  the  great  toe  in  a  small  loop.  The  saddles  are  wonderful 
affairs,  something  on  the  Moorish  style,  with  very  high  peaked 
pommel  and  cantle,  and  secured  in  a  rude  way  by  rope  or  strap, 
but  nothing  approaching  our  hair  or  web  cinch.  The  best  rider  of 
either  sex  was  the  wife  of  our  German  interpreter,  Mr.  Schuck. 
She  sat  erect,  had  a  good  figure,  and  managed  her  horse  very 
well.  The  men  brace  well  back  and  lean  to  one  side.  Horses  trot, 
pace  or  single-foot;  I  saw  none  running.  It  was  all  pretty  tame, 
from  an  English  or  American  standpoint.  Scarcely  more  exciting 
was  the  caribao  fight.  Several  pairs  of  great,  ungainly  creatures, 
with  wide-spreading  horns,  were  led  up  by  rings  in  nose,  suc- 
cessively, head  against  head,  and  by  much  urging  and  pulling, 
but  with  no  cruelty,  worked  up  to  the  fighting  pitch,  which  con- 
sisted only  in  pushing  and  butting,  and  vainly  striving  to  use 
the  unwieldy  horns,  and  pushing  antagonist  by  sheer  strength, — 
an  entirely  different  affair  from  the  Spanish  bull  fight  as  seen 
in  Mexico. 

A  Moro  band  played  in  front  of  the  grandstand,  some  seventy 
men  and  boys  with  horns  made  from  the  Nipa  palm-leaf,  for 
half  an  hour,  making  a  most  discordant  jargon  of  sound. 

A  feature  of  the  afternoon's  festivities  was  a  spear  dance — so 
called.  Two  little  old  men,  one  with  a  stubby  little  gray  mus- 
tache, confronted  each  other,  from  behind  great  shields,  carried 
on  the  left  arm;  the  shields,  of  a  tough  wood,  and  nearly  as 
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high  as  the  dwarfs  of  men,  who  were  very  agile,  and  of  wonder-, 
ful  endurance  for  those  of  their  age.  They  jumped  about  from 
side  to  side,  seeking  advantage  with  their  blunt-pointed  spears, 
trying  first  at  head  and  again  at  feet  and  legs  of  their  opponent, 
all  the  while  grimacing  in  the  most  comical  manner  imagin- 
able. After  several  minutes  with  spears  they  were  thrown  aside, 
and  the  combat  continued  with  long  knives.  When  through  they 
were  made  happy  with  some  small  change  of  silver.  It  was  a 
very  novel  and  most  fantastic  exhibition. 

Beyond  any  particular  feature,  in  interest,  was  the  scene  in  its 
entirety,  the  ampitheatre  of  grassy  sod,  with  fringe  of  tropical 
verdure,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  our  new  eastern  posses- 
sions, 1,200  miles  from  home,  among  this  strange  Malay-Mo- 
hammedan people,  still  cut-throats  and  pirates — at  least  2,000 
of  them — men,  women  and  children,  in  the  peculiar  and  bright- 
colored  costumes,  every  man  and  boy  with  borong,  kris,  or  cam- 
pelan  by  side,  the  shouts  of  those  urging  their  caraboos  to  fight, 
the  cries  of  man  or  woman  speeding  the  little  horses  over  the 
turf,  and  the  blare  of  nearly  a  hundred  horns,  makes  a  strange 
and  weird  picture,  seen  probably  nowhere  else  in  the  world. 

Though  entirely  at  their  mercy,  we  felt  no  fear,  the  Daltos 
having  shown  themselves  so  friendly  since  our  arrival,  and  Mr. 
Schuck  having  the  utmost  confidence  in  their  good  faith.  'Tis 
said  they  will  never  harm  those  who  have  partaken  of  their  hos- 
pitality. Refreshments  were  of  cocoanut  milk,  sweetened  water, 
many  forms  of  cake  from  rice  flour  and  sugar,  fried  fish  and 
chicken,  pickles  of  doubtful  origin,  boiled  banana  blossoms,  and 
other  dishes  our  curiosity  did  not  urge  us  to  try. 

Our  band  played  several  pieces,  including  the  National  Hymn 
and  "Star  Spangled  Banner/'  and  at  dark  we  bade  our  host 
adieu,  and  returned  to  our  station,  having  had  a  most  enjoyable 
afternoon.  One  more  description, — that  of  a  visit  on  September 
21  to  the  Sultan  and  his  aged  mother,  the  Sultana,  widow  of  the 
former  Sultan,  at  Maibun,  accompanied  by  several  officers  on 
the  gunboat  "Yorktown,"  Captain  Sperry.  General  Bates,  on 
his  final  departure  from  Jolo,  had  left  in  my  care  a  sum  of  money 
to  be  given  Sultan  and  Daltos  under  provision  of  the  treaty, 
also  five  hundred  Mexican  dollars  as  a  present  from  our  govern- 
ment for  the  Sultana,  together  with  a  few  other  trifles,  with  re- 
quest that  I  deliver  them  to  the  latter,  if  opportunity  served. 

Arriving  off  Maibun,  a  mile  from  shore,  our  ship  anchored, 
and  boats  took  us  as  far  as  possible,  when  we  transferred  to 
native  boats.  Then  part  of  the  officers  on  the  backs  of  natives 
and  sailors,  the  remainder  wading  over  the  sharp  oyster  shells, 
shoes  and  stockings  in  hand,  we  reached  land.  It  may  be  a  mat- 
ter of  opinion  which  plan  was  the  least  dignified. 

Climbing  the  rickety  old  dock,  I  will  not  say  we  were  received 
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— we  were  confronted  by  the  Sultan's  representatives,  Daltos, 
secretary,  and  a  dozen  or  two  retainers,  among  whom  was  the 
ugliest-looking  mortal  I  ever  saw,  pock-marked,  one-eyed,  fat, 
just  such  a  pirate  as  might  have  been  taken  from  one  of  Ned 
Buntline's  stories.  All  were  cross,  sullen,  and  uncomfortable- 
looking,  armed,  of  course,  with  kris  or  borong — with  half  a  dozen 
rifles  scattered  through  the  crowd.  I  stated  that  we  had  come  to 
pay  our  respects  to  the  Sultan,  and  to  his  mother  the  wise  and 
good  Sultana,  saying  nothing  of  the  money  an  orderly  held  in 
the  background. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  see  the  Sultana,  as  "she  was  visit- 
ing in  the  country "  which  was  the  conventional  for  the  Occi- 
dental "She  is  out."  I  had  come  a  long  distance,  and  I  convinced 
the  secretary  that  I  should  see  the  Sultana,  if  I  had  to  hunt  her 
up  in  the  country.  There  was  a  short  conference.  A  messen- 
ger was  sent,  and  after  half  an  hour's  delay  we  were  conducted 
to  the  Sultana's  house,  about  a  mile  distant. 

Climbing  the  ladder  to  the  upper  rooms — the  lower  part  being 
devoted  to  the  fowls  and  swine — we  found  all  in  readiness.  At 
one  end  of  the  largest  room,  seated  upon  her  throne  (a  large  dry 
goods  box,  with  some  mats  upon  it)  was  the  Sultana,  surrounded 
by  a  roomful  of  her  people.  I  was  introduced  as  the  Governor 
and  a  small,  delicate  hand,  with  rings  of  pearls  and  diamonds 
gave  me  a  cordial  and  civilized  welcome,  and  I  was  requested 
to  sit  by  her  side. 

Refreshments  of  chocolate  and  rice  crackers  were  served,  the 
Sultana  apologizing  for  the  lack  of  something  more  elaborate.  I 
told  the  Sultana  that  it  gratified  me,  as  the  Governor  of  Jolo,  to 
pay  my  respects  to  one  who,  by  her  wisdom  and  kindness,  had  in 
past  years  so  endeared  herself  to  her  people,  that  I  trusted  our 
friendly  relations  would  ever  exist,  that  we  were  not  present  in 
the  Sulus  from  any  mercenary  motive,  but  to  protect  all  alike,  and 
to  establish  peace,  and  security  for  life  and  property.  She  re- 
plied that  she  was  for  peace,  and  hoped  for  the  welfare  of  her 
people,  but  that  she  was  growing  old,  and  knew  she  did  not  have 
mental  power  as  formerly,,  that  she  had  always  had  the  love  and 
confidence  of  her  people,  but  in  her  old  age  she  feared  they 
would  not  be  so  ready  to  follow  her  advice. 

She  was  a  small  woman  of  about  seventy,  with  sharp,  intelli- 
gent eyes — alert,  yet  of  dignified  bearing.  I  was  told  she  had 
always  been  a  power  for  good  among  her  people.  Finally  I  told 
her  of  my  pleasure  in  bearing  from  General  Bates  as  a  present 
from  the  United  States,  a  small  bag  of  coin,  which  she  was  to 
accept  as  a  token  of  goodwill  from  our  Government.  At  this 
her  little  eyes  snapped  and  beamed  with  pleasure,  and  as  the 
orderly  brought  forth  the  matting  sack  of  silver  and  I  lifted  it 
and  placed  it  at  her  feet  she  could  scarcely  disguise  her  pleasure 
and  impatience  to  handle  the  Dobie  dollars. 
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Making  our  adieux,  we  were  escorted  to  the  residence  of  the 
young  Sultan — a  house  much  larger  and  more  pretentious  than 
that  of  his  mother,  and  unlike  hers  also,  in  that  it  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  high  stone  wall  for  defensive  purpose.  In  front  of 
the  house  was  a  guard  of  ten  Seiks — stalwart  fellows — drawn  up, 
who  presented  arms,  and  we  proceeded  upstairs  to  the  presence 
of  the  Sultan,  who  met  us  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  and  shaking 
hands,  he  ushered  us  into  the  audience  chamber,  which,  I  judge, 
served  also  as  state  dining  room,  for  we  were  seated  at  a  long 
table,  the  cloth  of  which  was  much  stained  by  chocolate. 

The  women  of  the  household — unveiled,  more's  the  pity — 
crowded  the  doorway  of  the  adjoining  room.  The  usual  refresh- 
ments were  passed.  For  quite  a  time  the  Sultan  was  very  reti- 
cent, so  much  so,  it  became  rather  embarrassing.  But  later  he 
began  talking  about  our  occupation  of  Siassi  a  short  time  previ- 
ously, and  so  dwelt  upon  the  subject  that  our  visit  was  prolonged 
two  hours.  He  was  not  at  all  reconciled  to  his  dispossession  of 
the  customs  revenue  at  Siassa,  as  previously  noted. 

I  assured  His  Highness,  that  though  commanding  officer  of 
Jolo,  I  was  only  that,  and  General  Bates  represented  our  Gov* 
ernment  in  all  diplomatic  affairs. 

It  was  a  relief  when,  finally,  I  was  able  to  say  good-bye,  and 
pass  down  past  the  Seik  guard  and  return  to  the  ship.  The  same 
pock-marked,  one-eyed  horror  seen  on  the  wharf  and  at  the  Sul- 
tana's, stood  behind  the  Sultan  through  those  two  hours. 

While  at  Jolo  there  was  no  act  of  the  Juramentado,  those 
fanatical  Moros  who  "run-a-muck,"  but  instances  have  since  oc* 
curred  in  the  very  streets  of  the  little  city. 

Now,  this  strange  people,  will,  I  think,  prove  one  of  the  most 
serious  and  difficult  problems  in  our  management  of  Philippine 
affairs.  They  have  always  been  a  "law  unto  themselves" — the 
Spanish  control  extending  but  little  beyond  their  garrisons  and 
fortified  posts,  at  Jolo,  for  instance,  never  going  beyond  the  walls 
of  the  city,  except  in  large  parties,  fully  armed. 

The  Moros  are  exceedingly  tenacious  of  their  religious  tenets, 
which  include  slavery  and  polygamy,  twin  relics  of  barbarism, 
held  not  so  many  years  since  by  many  of  our  people  as  Scriptural 
and  right. 

On  going  to  Jolo,  there  were  two  things  we  were  specially 
warned  against,  if  peace  was  to  be  maintained:  not  to  try  to 
proselyte,  not  to  interfere  with  their  domestic  relations. 

Great  wisdom,  the  utmost  patience,  with  the  firm,  strong  hand 
of  the  military,  may,  after  many  years,  bring  these  Sulu  Malays 
into  as  peaceful  and  civilized  a  condition  as  their  brothers  of  the 
"straits  settlement"  under  the  wise  control  of  the  English  Gov- 
ernment. 
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The  Chairman. — It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  our  subject  for 
this  morning  is  generally  "Our  Island  Dependencies."  Now  we 
have  heard  from  the  Philippines,  and  I  hope  that  Porto  Rico's 
feelings  are  not  hurt  by  being  asked  to  come  afterwards. 

Dr.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh,  Professor  of  Pedagogy  University  of 
Pa.,  President  Juniata  College,  and  First  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation in  Porto  Rico,  and  who  organized  its  present  educational 
system,  will  speak  to  us  on  "The  Beginning  of  American  Gov- 
ernment in  Porto  Rico." 


PROBLEMS  IN  THE   BEGINNING   OF   AMERICAN 
GOVERNMENT   IN  PORTO  RICO. 

BY    DR.    M.    G.    BRUMBAUGH. 

When  the  smoke  of  the  Spanish-American  War  lifted  from 
the  islands  of  the  sea,  this  country  found  itself  possessed  of  new 
territory  and  of  new  problems.  The  new  territory  included  the 
far-away  islands  of  the  Orient  and  the  little  Pearl  of  the  Antilles 
— Porto  Rico.  Among  the  new  problems  was  one,  unique  in 
the  history  of  the  race,  the  problem  of  impressing  the  forms  of 
civilization  peculiar  to  the  Saxon  race,  holding  to  republican 
institutions,  and  speaking  the  English  language,  upon  the  Latin 
races,  accustomed  to  monarchical  institutions,  and  speaking  the 
Spanish  language. 

The  working  out  of  this  problem  in  Porto  Rico  affords  an 
example  of  experiment  in  government  without  a  parallel.  The 
American  army  landed  at  Guanica  July  25,  1898,  and  the  govern- 
ment was  in  the  hands  of  the  military  authorities  continuously 
until  June  1,  1900,  when  by  authority  of  Congress  a  temporary 
civil  government  was  inaugurated.  This  civil  rule  is  still  in  force 
in  the  island,  and  will  likely  remain  for  years  to  come.  Congress 
is  not  quick  to  change  its  decrees,  especially  when  its  enactments 
meet  adequately  the  conditions. 

By  the  Act  of  Congress,  approved  by  President  McKinley 
April  12,  1900,  and  known  locally  as  the  Foraker  Bill  in  honor 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Insular  Affairs,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  was  authorized  to  appoint  a  Gov- 
ernor and  an  Executive  Council  of  eleven  members.  This  Ex- 
ecutive Council  is  the  Senate  of  the  Island  for  legislative  pur- 
poses, and  its  six  American  members  constitute  the  Governor's 
Cabinet.  This  Council  was  also  empowered  to  promulgate  an 
election  law  under  which  a  House  of  Delegates  is  chosen  by  the 
electors  of  the  island. 

Civil  government  began  June  1,  1900.  President  McKinley, 
bound  by  no  senatorial  suggestions,  was  free  to  select  officers 
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who  would  typify  the  qualities  that  he  prized  most  in  our  public 
service.  He  expressly  declared  to  me  that  he  would  send  no  man 
to  Porto  Rico  who  wanted  to  go.  So  far  as  I  know,  he  faith- 
fully adhered  to  that  resolution.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  he 
selected  for  each  position  a  college-bred  man.  Remembering 
Cuba  he  said,  "I  desire  to  make  appointments  to  Porto  Rico 
that  I  can  sleep  on."  He  also  declared  it  to  be  his  purpose  "to 
put  the  conscience  of  the  American  people  into  the  Islands  of 
the  Sea."  It  was  under  the  inspiration  of  these  ideals  that  civil 
government  was  created  in  Porto  Rico.  To  live  through  the 
birth  of  a  new  government,  to  be  a  factor  in  its  bringing  forth 
was  a  high  privilege,  a  solemn  responsibility.  How  well  this 
responsibility  was  met  must  be  left  to  the  mature  judgment  of 
those  who  actually  study  the  results,  not  to  those  whose  pre- 
conceived ideas  or  political  bias  make  them  unfit  to  judge  and 
make  their  judgment  misleading  and  dangerous. 

In  entering  upon  the  administration  of  civil  government  in 
Porto  Rico  its  officials  worked  together  in  complete  harmony. 
They  were  animated  by  the  true  missionary  spirit — the  spirit  of 
helpfulness.  To  them  as  to  you,  the  great  concern  was  not  the 
commercial  advantage  that  might  accrue  to  the  United  States, 
but  the  social,  education,  and  industrial  uplift  of  a  long-ne- 
glected people.  And  in  this  conception  of  their  duty  they  were 
steadfastly  sustained  by  the  wise  and  sympathetic  support  of  that 
great  President  who  in  1898  was  the  conqueror  of  a  people  who, 
in  1901  mourned  his  death  and  designated  him  "the  founder  of 
human  liberty  in  Porto  Rico."  His  solicitude  for  the  welfare 
of  the  people  of  the  island  was  such  that  when  appointments  to 
vacancies  in  the  Executive  Council  were  necessary,  his  one  ques- 
tion was,  "Do  you  know  these  candidates  to  be  good  men?" 

In  the  organization  of  civil  government  for  these  people  it 
was  my  duty  to  create  and  administer  a  system  of  education. 
This  was  by  no  means  a  light  burden.  The  population  of  nearly 
one  million  souls  was  so  inadequately  educated  under  Spanish 
rule  that  eighty-eight  per  cent,  were  classed  as  illiterate.  There 
were  schools — in  all  about  five  hundred.  Pupils  were  taught  by 
many  incompetent  teachers.  The  attendance  was  poor.  The 
interest  was  dead.  Education  languished.  Under  the  military 
rule  many  schools  were  opened  and  a  new  impulse  was  given  to 
education,  and  yet  when  civil  order  became  operative,  there  were 
scarcely  six  hundred  effective  schools  in  operation,  and  not  a 
single  building  in  the  island  that  had  been  erected  for  public 
school  purposes.  One  such  structure,  the  San  Juan  Model  and 
Training  School  Building,  erected  under  military  direction,  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  soon  after  its  completion.  In  1901  we  had  835 
schools,  about  40,000  children  enrolled,  and  an  average  daily  at- 
tendance of  seventy-five  per  cent.,  being  a  larger  percentage  than 
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that  of  any  State  in  the  Union,  Massachusetts,  with  seventy-six 
per  cent,  alone  excepted.  The  old  rented  residences,  in  every  way 
unfit  for  school  purposes  were  rapidly  supplanted  by  commodious 
and  substantial,  though  plain,  school  buildings.  The  Insular  leg- 
islature cheerfully  appropriated  about  twenty-seven  per  cent  of 
its  entire  revenues  to  public  education.  More  would  have  been 
voted  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  imperative  needs  of  the  gov- 
ernment demanded  proper  recognition.  The  leading  citizens  were 
quite  willing  to  authorize  an  insular  loan  of  sufficient  volume  to 
erect  school  houses  for  all  the  educable  children  of  the  island. 

The  enthusiasm  for  education  was  universal.  Children 
crowded  the  schools.  Waiting  lists  grew  to  rival  the  number  en- 
rolled. Parents  made  sacrifices  to  purchase  clothing  for  their 
children,  and  local  authorities  generally  supported  by  intelligent 
co-operation  the  work  of  the  central  authority.  The  explanation 
of  all  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  thirst  to  know,  in  the  desire  to 
acquire  the  language  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  ambition 
deeply  cherished  to  demonstrate  through  education  their  right  to 
a  wider  participation  in  the  government  of  the  United  States.  In 
the  erection  of  new  school  buildings  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion was  materially  aided  by  the  donation  of  all  necessary  ground 
by  the  people  of  the  respective  municipalities.  No  money  was 
paid  by  the  Insular  government  for  school  grounds,  save  in  the 
case  of  the  land  for  the  Normal  School. 

With  the  increasing  number  of  schools  opened  annually  and 
the  gradual  elimination  of  incompetent  teachers,  we  were  early 
face  to  face  with  the  need  for  additional  teachers.  Two  alterna- 
tives were  before  us.  We  could  Send  to  the  States  and  secure 
teachers,  or  we  could,  perhaps,  make  them  from  the  better  young 
life  of  the  island.  As  no  people  have  ever  become  great  in  any 
essential  way  who  did  not  breed  their  leaders  from  their  own 
ranks,  it  was  early  decided  to  bring  from  the  States  only  enough 
teachers  to  give  instruction  in  the  English  language,  and  to 
create  a  Normal  School  for  the  purpose  of  training  home  talent. 
This  Normal  School  was  preceded  by  a  summer  training  school 
for.  teachers,  attended  by  upwards  of  eight  hundred  young  men 
and  women — an  attendance  far  in  excess  of  our  expectations,  and 
a  splendid  confirmation  of  the  wide-spread  interest  in  popular 
education.  The  government  purchased  seventy-two  acres  of 
land  and  erected  at  Rio  Piedras,  a  large  and  creditable  building. 
The  Normal  School  now  occupies  this  building,  and  is  doing 
splendid  service  for  the  people. 

The  government  made  provision  to  send  twenty-five  young 
men  to  leading  American  educational  institutions  to  be  educated. 
The  sum  of  $10,000  is  annually  voted  to  these  young  men,  and 
they  are  doing  most  creditable  work,  ranking  high  in  their 
classes.    Ten  boys  and  ten  girls  are  also  sent  to  Tuskegee  tovre- 
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ceive  an  industrial  education.  Five  thousand  dollars  is  annually 
appropriated  to  this  wise  purpose.  In  addition  to  this,  upwards 
of  three  hundred  young  men  and  women  were  sent  by  the  Com- 
mission to  the  States  to  be  educated,  generally  through  the  finan- 
cial assistance  of  the  educational  institutions  in  the  Atlantic  States. 
These  young  people,  trained  in  our  civilization  and  educated  for 
efficient  service,  are  returning  to  the  island.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
claim  that  they  will  in  the  near  future  largely  influence  the  de- 
velopment of  their  people. 

A  series  of  agricultural  schools  was  projected  for  rural  com- 
munities. The  wealth  and  the  hope  of  the  island  is  in  its  soil. 
These  schools  are  built  upon  at  least  one  acre  of  good  farm  land 
and  are  equipped  with  tools  and  seeds,  as  well  as  books  and 
maps.  Portions  of  each  day  the  children  till  the  soil  under  the 
personal  guidance  of  the  teacher,  and  thus  they  are  acquiring 
in  a  practical  way  an  insight  into  the  vital  problems  of  the  island. 
Each  school  gives  guidance  also  in  the  two  languages,  in  mathe- 
matics, in  the  history  of  the  United  States,  and  of  Porto  Rico, 
and  such  related  data  as  a  good  citizen  should  know.  Fifty  chil- 
dren attend  each  school,  and  the  total  attendance  ill  1901  in 
these  agricultural  schools  was  above  1,500. 

The  salaries  paid  are  fair.  The  rural  teacher  receives  $30  per 
school  month,  the  graded  teacher  $50,  the  principal  of  a  graded 
school,  $75.  The  American  teachers  receive  $60.  The  latter 
alone  are  appointed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education.  The 
others  are  chosen  from  an  approved  list  by  the  local  school 
boards,  elected  by  the  people.  Each  teacher  is  also  entitled  to 
an  allowance  from  the  municipal  budget  of  at  least  three,  and  at 
most  fifteen  dollars,  as  house  rent.  Schools  of  all  grades  are 
open  nine  months.  The  same  salary  is  paid  to  women  as  to  men. 
The  schools  are  gradually  becoming  co-educational  throughout. 
All  books  and  apparatus  are  free  to  all  the  children,  and  the 
supply  is  ample  to  their  needs.  The  schools  are  supervised  by 
competent  officials,  who  are  under  the  direction  and  control  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Education,  and  who  report  to  him  con- 
stantly. As  early  as  1902  above  30,000  children  were  singing  our 
American  National  Hymn  in  the  English  language,  and  fully 
25,000  were  reading  and  speaking  the  English  language. 

The  work  since  1902  has  been  faithfully  conducted  and  ad- 
vanced by  my  successor,  Dr.  Lindsay,  who  will  report  upon  his 
work.  There  has  been  no  re-action.  The  progress  has  been 
steady  and  substantial.  It  is  perhaps  fair  to  claim  that  no  people 
under  this  flag  are  today  more  sincerely  devoted  to  universal  pub- 
lic education.  They  regard  the  public  school  as  the  agency 
through  which  they  will  eventually  win  territorial  recognition, 
and  ultimately  statehood  in  the  federal  union.  As  their  most  elo- 
quent speaker  declared  at  an  Institute  for  Teachers  in  Ponse: 
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'They  turn  to  the  public  school  for  the  reformation  of  their  lives 
and  for  the  guidance  that  will  fit  them  to  realize  their  fondest 
dream — the  dream  that  in  the  not  distant  future  they  may  see  the 
star  of  the  Island  of  the  Sea  rise  and  nestle  in  the  folds  of  the 
flag  of  the  free/'  They  are  learning  what  we  everywhere  need  to 
teach — that  the  door  to  statehood  in  this  federal  union  is  the  door 
of  the  free  American  public  school. 

The  Chairman. — We  shall  now  hear  from  another  of  the  gen- 
tlemen who  went  to  Porto  Rico  without  wanting  to  go,  Dr.  S. 
M.  Lindsay,  Professor  Sociology,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
successor  in  the  island  of  the  gentleman  who  has  just  spoken 
to  us.    He  has  but  recently  (Oct.  i,  1904),  resigned  that  office. 


EDUCATION  IN  PORTO  RICO. 

BY    DR.    SAMUEL   M'CUNE    LINDSAY. 

I  am  sure  you  will  realize  from  the  very  interesting  address  to 
which  you  have  just  listened,  how  difficult  I  find  it  to  follow  so 
able  and  clear  a  speaker  as  Dr.  Brumbaugh;  but  I  have  found 
during  the  last  three  years  in  Porto  Rico  some  of  the  difficulty  of 
following  Dr.  Brumbaugh,  and  I  have  become  somewhat  used  to 
the  task. 

I  shall  try  to  begin  where  he  left  off, — first  of  all  to  remind  you 
that  the  problem,  or  problems,  as  you  please,  in  the  island  of 
Porto  Rico,  are  quite  peculiar  to  that  particular  locality.  The 
island  itself  is  different  from  any  other  island  of  the  West  Indies, 
and  of  course  totally  different  from  the  sort  of  thing  we  find  in 
the  Philippine  group. 

We  have  there  a  very  dense  population,  a  denser  agricultural 
population  than  is  to  be  found,  I  understand,  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  island  of  Barbadoes. 
We  have  a  people  speaking  one  tongue.  We  have  a  people  di- 
vided, as  Dr.  Brumbaugh  has  told  you,  into  two  classes, — a  cul- 
tured class  sharing  in  all  the  traditions  of  our  common  Western 
civilization,  and  a  class  of  persons,  honest,  simple-hearted  folk, 
with  good  intentions,  but  densely  ignorant. 

I  was  glad  to  find  that  I  was  not  the  only  representative  of  edu- 
cation when  I  landed  in  the  island,  and  I  think  it  is  worth  while 
telling  you  that  so  long  as  the  spirit  of  education,  in  the  broader 
sense  of  the  word,  dominates  every  official  sent  into  every  one 
of  our  insular  possessions,  I  think  you  need  have  no  fear  of  the 
disastrous  results  of  our  colonization.  I  found  the  educational 
spirit  deeply  fixed  in  the  Governor  of  the  island,  and  in  the 
heads  of  departments;  all  of  the  work  that  had  been  begun  and 
was  being  continued  in  the  island  was  done  in  the  deepest  edu- 
cational spirit 
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The  special  character  of  the  Porto  Rican  people  has  presented 
peculiar  difficulties.  I  talked  one  day  with  the  President  of  the 
House  of  Delegates;  we  were  philosophizing  about  the  character 
of  the  Latin  Americans,  and  he  said  he  was  pessimistic  in  a  way 
about  some  of  their  traits  and  the  ultimate  outcome  of  their  civi- 
lization. We  asked  him,  "What  is  it  that  the  Latin  American 
wants  ?"  He  said,  "He  wants — because  he  feels  by  his  past  his- 
tory his  inferiority  to  some  other  peoples — he  wants  you  Anglo- 
Saxons,  you  Americans,  to  recognize  his  equality  with  you;  once 
that,  and  you  can  do  what  you  please  with  him.  He  wants  the 
form  rather  than  the  substance."  Those  are  the  words  of  one  of 
the  best  lawyers,  and  one  of  the  best  representatives  of  the  cul- 
tured class  of  the  Latin  Americans  with  whom  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  talking. 

You  need  not  expect  the  Latin  American  to  be  contented.  Bio- 
logically that  is  easily  explained.  It  is  a  process  of  selection  by 
which  all  his  history  for  centuries  past  has  been  a  protest  against 
existing  conditions.  He  will  always  find  fault,  but  beneath  his 
fault-finding  there  is  a  genuine  human  heart,  and  there  is  a  kindly 
spirit,  and  an  earnest  purpose  to  strive  for  the  best  things.  And 
it  is  that  to  which  our  educational  system  has  appealed. 

The  great  work  which  my  predecessor,  Dr.  Brumbaugh,  did 
in  that  island  was  to  arouse  the  common  people  from  their  apathy 
regarding  education.  I  found  the  demand  for  instruction  in 
general  had  been  so  judiciously  aroused  that  it  was  always  in 
excess  of  the  supply.  When  a  delegation  from  a  small  town 
would  come  in  and  ask  for  an  additional  English  school,  I  would 
want  to  find  out  if  the  desire  was  real  or  only  fanciful,  and  so  I 
would  say:  "I  will  take  this  matter  under  advisement,  and  will  let 
you  know  as  soon  as  possible  if  I  can  persuade  the  Governor  to 
put  the  school  there."  And  if  after  a  week  or  so  I  found  the 
desire  real,  and  that  the  delegation  came  back  and  brought  all 
the  political  and  other  pressure  they  could  to  bear  to  get  the 
school,  I  would  yield  to  their  request,  and  throw  the  responsi- 
bility upon  them  for  making  that  school  a  success. 

That  policy  has  worked  well  in  the  island  in  making  them  feel 
that  they  have  a  right  to  demand  certain  things,  and  that  when 
they  demand  anything  it  carries  with  it  a  responsibility  to  carry 
that  thing  through  and  make  it  a  success,  to  justify  the  demand 
by  the  result.  That  is  what  we  have  attempted  to  do  in  the  way 
of  schools. 

The  military  government  had  to  take  over  the  assets  of  the 
old  regime,  and  they  took  over  a  bankrupt  concern  in  every  de- 
partment. It  is  not  necessary  to  make  any  apologies  for  saying 
that  we  took  over  a  bankrupt  concern  when  we  took  possession 
of  the  island  of  Porto  Rico.  How  much  longer  it  might  have 
run  without  going  into  a  court  of  bankruptcy  I  do  not  know,  but 
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from  the  facts  as  I  saw  them  I  do  not  think  that  that  island  could 
have  run  very  much  longer  without  creating  a  spirit  of  revolution 
such  as  tore  up  things  from  the  very  roots  in  the  island  of  Cuba. 

The  military  government  took  over  as  an  asset  from  the  old 
regime  a  bankrupt  and  corrupt  system  of  public  schools.  They 
called  them  public  schools,  and  we  have  the  official  statistics  of 
some  520  of  them  with  an  enrollment  of  25,000  children.  How 
many  of  these  25,000  children  attended  the  schools  I  do  not 
know,  but  I  do  know  that  the  teachers  were  unprepared  for  then- 
work;  that  they  were  appointed  under  a  political  system  of  pat- 
ronage, and  that  they  did  not  look  upon  their  task  with  any  feel- 
ing of  responsibility  for  the  results.  They  frequently  hired  a 
deputy  to  do  the  work,  and  drew  the  salary — though  they  very 
rarely  got  their  salaries  regularly.  The  whole  system  was  in- 
efficient from  top  to  bottom.  Very  often  the  teacher  lived  in  the 
school  and  taught  his  scholars  outside  under  the  palm  trees. 

The  first  year  under  civil  government  some  $500,000  of  the 
funds  of  the  insular  government  was  set  aside  for  schools.  The 
military  government  could  do  nothing  more  with  this  asset  of  the 
school  system  than  to  canvass  the  situation,  try  to  make  the  posi- 
tion of  the  teacher  a  dignified  one,  and  make  a  beginning  of  a 
school  system  based  upon  American  pedagogical  ideas.  With  the 
advent  of  civil  government  there  was  set  aside  about  one  quarter 
of  the  total  revenue  of  the  island,  or  $500,000,  and  these  500 
schools  were  made  800  by  the  end  of  the  first  year.  By  the  end 
of  the  second  year  they  had  increased  to  a  thousand,  and  they 
have  now  increased  to  1,200,  and  the  sum  of  money  set  aside  for 
their  maintenance  has  increased  to  $700,000  annually. 

So  the  people  themselves  now  vote  a  quarter  of  their  revenue, 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  every  dollar  of  taxation  insular  and  local. 
All  that  money  comes  from  the  people  themselves,  and  they 
would  vote  twice  that  amount  if  the  American  majority  in  the 
upper  house  would  allow  them  to  do  it. 

I  had  not  been  in  the  island  more  than  a  month  when  a  bill 
was  brought  forward  to  increase  the  appropriation  for  educa- 
tional purposes.  The  Governor  and  heads  of  departments 
showed  me  that  the  finances  would  not  stand  it,  and  so  I  sent 
the  bill  back  to  the  house.  They  said  to  me,  "What  kind  of  a 
Commissioner  of  Education  are  you  anyway,  not  to  want  more 
money  for  your  department  ?"  I  tried  to  argue  with  them,  and 
said,  "The  money  is  not  in  the  treasury,  and  we  cannot  vote  what 
isn't  there."  "Oh/'  they  said,  "the  Governor  will  find  it  if  we 
just  vote  it.  He  has  got  a  secret  chest  somewhere  up  there  in 
the  palace,  and  he  will  get  the  money." 

All  of  that  money,  or  nearly  all  of  it,  has  gone  into  the  com- 
mon schools,  the  regular,  little,  simple,  primary  school,  in  the 
country  or  in  the  town.    I  have  not  got  the  statistics  at  hand,  but 
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I  should  say  roughly  that  eight-tenths  or  nine-tenths  of  all  that 
money  goes  to  the  support  of  the  primary  schools,  and  a  few  of 
grammar  school  grade.  Besides  this,  there  is  the  cost  of  main- 
taining the  normal  school,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  university. 
Some  people  say,  "What  do  you  need  with  a  university  ?"  Well, 
we  have  got  the  organization  of  a  university  for  the  future,  we 
are  looking  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  ahead.  We  have  simply  got 
the  organization  of  an  insular  university  with  this  normal  school 
as  one  of  its  departments. 

The  normal  school  is  justified  as  a  part  of  the  common  school 
system.  It  is  necessary,  as  you  have  just  heard,  to  train  teachers 
there.  This  summer  we  brought  500  of  those  teachers  to  the 
United  States,  and  half  of  the  expense  they  contributed  them- 
selves out  of  their  small  salaries;  they  contributed  in  all  some 
$21,000  toward  the  expense  of  the  trip.  Some  300  of  them  went 
to  the  Harvard  Summer  School,  and  some  200  of  them  to  the 
Cornell  Summer  School.  The  change  effected  in  these  teachers 
was  something  marvellous;  the  officers  on  the  vessels  on  the  re- 
turn trip  said  they  did  not  seem  like  the  same  company  that  went 
out,  and  all  over  that  island  there  is  spread  out  now  a  strong 
Americanizing  spirit  through  those  teachers. 

Soon  after  the  return  of  these  teachers  from  their  visit  to  the 
United  States,  a  member  of  the  council  of  a  little  town  near  San 
Juan  came  into  my  office  one  day,  and  said,  "Are  you  employing 
a  public  lecturer?"  I  said,  "No."  'Well,"  he  said,  "there  is  a 
man  in  our  town  who  gathers  the  people  in  the  plaza  every 
evening,  and  mounts  a  box,  and  tells  them  about  the  United 
States  of  America."  I  found  he  was  one  of  our  teachers  who  had 
been  here  this  summer,  and  the  stories  he  was  telling  about  the 
United  States  of  America  were  losing  nothing  in  the  telling. 

We  cannot  increase  the  taxes,  but  of  course  as  taxable  property 
increases  in  value  the  amount  devoted  to  educational  purposes 
will  increase  a  little.  With  what  we  get  at  present  we  are  able 
to  keep  going  economically  about  1,200  common  schools  and 
this  normal  school,  agricultural  schools,  and  two  or  three  indus- 
trial schools,  and  there  are  also  two  or  three  high  schools  that 
take  in  those  who  have  progressed  far  enough. 

In  this  way  we  have  accommodation  for  70,000  children  of 
school  age,  but  there  are  370,000  children  of  school  age  in  Porto 
Rico,  so  that  there  are  still  300,000  children  out  of  school,  for 
whom  there  is  no  place  in  a  school  in  that  island  today.  I  could 
put  100,000  children  in  school  down  there  next  month  if  I  had 
the  equipment  and  the  teachers. 

Now  how  long  are  we  going  to  stand  for  a  system  of  colonial 
government  that  will  not  give  the  opportunity  of  a  common,  ele- 
mentary, primary  school  education  to  300,000  children  that  are 
growing  up  to  form  the  next  generation  of  citizens?    What  is  the 
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use  of  talking  about  a  great  many  of  the  problems  that  we  dis- 
cuss in  an  experiment  of  that  kind,  when  we  do  not  face  the  first 
great  fact? 

The  question  is  not  how  much  these  islands  are  going  to  be 
worth  to  us  commercially,  but  the  question  is,  how  much  we  are 
willing  to  pay  out  of  our  pockets  for  a  missionary  experiment 
that  is  worth  while  doing.  Now  I  know  that  means  one  thing, 
and  I  haven't  time  to  lead  up  to  it  in  any  graceful  fashion,  I  have 
got  to  throw  out  the  hint  and  sit  down.  That  means  one  thing; 
it  means  Federal  aid  to  education. 

Now  that  is  an  unpopular  sentiment  in  some  parts  of  our  coun- 
try, perhaps  in  all.  You  try  to  talk  to  a  Congressional  Commit- 
tee about  it,  and  you  find  the  ice  getting  pretty  thick  around  the 
room  no  matter  what  the  outside  temperature.  I  don't  care  about 
the  precedents  against  it,  there  must  be  a  way  found,  and  whether 
or  not  the  American  people  are  going  to  justify  their  experiment 
in  colonial  government  in  Porto  Rico,  depends  upon  their  finding 
a  way  to  give  some  Federal  aid  to  education  by  bringing  public 
opinion  to  bear  upon  the  representatives  of  the  people  in  Con- 
gress. 

There  is  a  demand  in  the  island  for  a  loan  for  educational  pur- 
poses. Here  is  the  opportunity.  Let  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  vote  a  substantial  sum,  a  sum  that  we  could  well  afford, — 
ten  or  twenty  millions  of  dollars, — as  a  loan  to  the  island  of 
Porto  Rico,  to  be  vested  in  a  board  of  trustees,  and  the  income  of 
that  loan  to  be  used  for  the  support  of  public  schools.  In  that 
way  you  will  furnish  the  capital  necessary  for  the  upbuilding  of 
industry  in  that  island,  and  you  furnish  the  income  to  be  used  for 
the  permanent  educational  prosperity  of  the  people  of  that  island. 

The  Chairman. — Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  suggestion 
with  which  our  friend  has  just  closed  his  very  interesting  re- 
marks, one  thing  seems  to  be  clear,  that  in  Porto  Rico,  as  well 
as  elsewhere,  everything  comes  down  in  the  last  resort  to  a  finan- 
cial problem. 

We  will  now  hear  from  Dr.  J.  H.  Hollander,  on  the  financial 
re-organization  of  that  island,  which  will  be  a  fitting  introduction 
to  any  measures  of  financial  re-organization  which  may  be  in- 
volved in  its  further  development.  Dr.  Hollander  is  Professor  of 
Political  Economy  in  Johns  Hopkins  University,  was  appointed 
Special  Commissioner  to  revise  taxation  laws  in  Porto  Rico,  and 
then  was  first  Treasurer  of  the  Island,  inaugurating  the  revenue 
system  now  in  operation,  known  as  the  Hollander  Law. 
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FINANCIAL  RE-ORGANIZATION  OF  PORTO  RICO. 

BY  DR.  J.  H.  HOLLANDER. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  lament  that  the  com- 
bination of  a  late  hour,  an  approaching  luncheon,  and  a  succes- 
sion of  most  interesting  papers  and  addresses  make  it  necessary 
for  me  to  illustrate  what  I  have  to  say  by  a  lesson  in  applied 
finance.  But  the  tax  which  I  am  obliged  to  impose  upon  your 
patience  shall  be  light  and  administered  in  tabloid  form. 

The  role  of  the  tax  reformer  is  not  an  easy  one.  We  have  a 
not  unfamiliar  dictum  as  to  the  company  in  which  taxes  ordi- 
narily figure  in  the  consciousness  of  people.  I  might  supplement 
it  by  saying  that  taxes  are  not  only  certain,  but  about  as  welcome 
as  death.  And  yet  the  place  of  fiscal  revision  in  our  insular  pos- 
sessions is  not  only  fundamental,  but  vitally  important.  These 
interesting  pictures  of  educational  development  which  we  have 
heard,  and  which  might  be  supplemented  by  equally  interesting 
accounts  of  internal  improvement,  accomplished  under  American 
rule,  rest  upon  a  financial  basis.  The  first  proposition  which  I 
shall  venture  to  submit  is,  therefore,  that  such  educational  and 
economic  activities  were  impossible  under  the  Spanish  regime, 
not  merely  because  the  spirit  was  lacking,  but  because  the  re- 
sources were  absent.  To  have  attempted  to  provide  a  system 
of.  education  or  a  system  of  roads  upon  the  basis  of  revenue 
provision  that  existed  under  the  Spanish  administration,  would 
have  probably  entailed  more  suffering  and  more  hardship  than 
the  ends  justified. 

The  whole  fiscal  story  of  Porto  Rico  resolves  itself  into  suc- 
cessive periods.  There  was  first  the  period  of  military  occupa- 
tion; then  came  the  period  of  civil  government;  then  came  the 
introduction  of  a  new  fiscal  system,  and  finally  the  period  of  its 
operation. 

There  is  a  principle  that  may  be  deduced  from  each  period. 
From  the  day  that  the  American  flag  was  raised  over  Porto  Rico, 
and  military  government  established,  the  fundamental  principle  of 
American  finance  prevailed,  and  that  was,  that  every  dollar  that 
came  into  the  treasury  remained  there,  or  rather,  that  every 
dollar  that  ought  to  come  into  the  treasury  did  come  there.  That 
was  a  revolution  of  an  importance  that  I  cannot  over-estimate. 
To  the  mind  of  the  Latin  American  a  dollar  taxed  and  a  dollar 
received  were  two  radically  different  things,  and  the  transplant- 
ing of  the  American  system  of  accounting  upon  the  statute  books 
and  into  practice  meant  a  new  attitude  of  the  public  mind  towards 
public  duty  and  public  responsibility. 

With  civil  government  it  became  possible  to  supplement  hon- 
est accounting  by  enforcement  of  the  revenue  laws,  such  as  ex- 
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isted.  They  no  longer  were  treated  as  mere  literature,  but  as 
statutes  possessing  the  same  force  as  coinage  or  postal  regula- 
tions. I  shall  never  forget  the  amazement,  the  utter  inability  to 
comprehend  the  extradition  of  a  defaulting  tax  collector.  For 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Porto  Rico,  a  public  official  who 
had  stolen  a  sum  of  money  and  left  for  Paris,  was  induced  to 
return  to  the  island;  it  was  an  object  lesson  of  far  more  weight 
than  a  series  of  educational  or  ethical  teachings. 

But,  after  all,  it  was  very  difficult  to  administer  existing  laws 
efficiently.  The  opportunity  for  betterment  came  with  the  con- 
vening of  the  first  insular  legislature,  and  the  enactment  of  a 
new  plan  of  revenue. 

The  new  revenue  law  contained  three  parts,  each  designed  to 
accomplish  a  certain  thing.  There  was  first  a  property  tax,  which 
introduced  the  principle  for  the  first  time  into  Porto  Rican  ex- 
perience that  wealth  was  a  proper  subject  of  taxation;  before 
then,  property  had  carried  with  it  a  right  of  exemption.  The 
second  part  of  the  revenue  law  was  a  series  of  excise  taxes.  Ex- 
cise taxes  there  had  been,  but  levied  upon  the  necessary  consump- 
tion of  the  poor,  with  the  heaviest  burdens  upon  rice,  codfish,  and 
flour.  At  one  stroke,  under  American  rule,  these  articles  were 
swept  from  the  list  of  taxes,  and  replaced  by  heavy  taxes  on 
rum  and  tobacco.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  amount  of  alcohol  con- 
sumed has  been  reduced,  but  the  treasury  has  gained,  and  rum 
is  drunk  in  more  dilute  form. 

The  third  provision  of  the  new  system  was  an  inheritance  tax, 
insignificant  in  its  yield,  but  deliberately  placed  in  the  fiscal  sys- 
tem because  it  suggested  an  ideal  of  financial  re-organization;  so 
that  the  people  of  Porto  Rico  should  have  before  them  not  only 
an  actual  system,  sound  and  workable,  but  the  future  of  a  system 
towards  which  further  development  might  tend. 

The  revenue  measure  was  in  complete  operation  on  July  I, 
1 901.  Its  general  purpose  was  not  merely  the  provision  of  reve- 
nue, not  merely  the  implantation  of  sound  principles  of  public 
support,  but  also  the  very  practical  object  of  making  the  island 
self-supporting  to  the  degree  of  dispensing  with  the  customs 
duties,  and  permitting  free  trade  with  the  United  States. 

Within  a  very  short  time  after  the  operation  of  the  law,  this 
third  purpose  was  accomplished,  and  on  the  third  anniversary  of 
the  landing  of  American  troops  upon  the  island,  the  proclamation 
establishing  free  trade  with  the  United  States  was  issued  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  rather  a  fine  result,  I  think,  that  within  a  brief  period 
was  thus  realized  not  merely  the  political  emancipation  of  Porto 
Rico,  but  what  some  of  us  are  disposed  to  regard  as  of  no  less 
importance,  its  economic  emancipation.  The  mischievous  prin- 
ciple that  had  dominated  the  colonial  policy  of  Spain,  that  a  col- 
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ony  was  something  that  was  to  be  used  as  a  sponge  for  the  en- 
richment of  the  mother  country,  was  once  and  for  all  abandoned, 
and  we  had  implanted  in  Porto  Rico  the  new  principle  of  "Porto 
Rico  for  the  Porto  Ricans." 

History  has  been  defined  as  past  politics;  it  might  be  defined 
as  past  economics.  The  problems  which  were  solved,  I  hope,  or 
which  are  being  solved  in  Porto  Rico,  are  recurring  at  this  very 
moment  elsewhere.  You  have  heard  stated  that  one  of  the  two 
urgent  needs — and  I  think  I  am  not  exaggerating  when  I  say, 
the  urgent  need — of  the  Philippines,  is  a  reduction  of  the  existing 
tariff  on  trade  between  the  Philippines  and  the  United  States.  I 
should  fortify  that  opinion  by  saying  that  I  believe  the  introduc- 
tion of  free  trade  between  the  Philippines  and  the  United  States 
will  work  an  economic  regeneration  of  the  islands  far  in  excess 
of  all  educational  activity  and  all  internal  improvement.  It  will 
only  come  about  when  the  islands  have  been  made  financially 
self-supporting,  and  it  is  a  source  of  gratification  to  know  that 
a  beginning  towards  that  end  has  been  made,  and  that  the  essen- 
tial features  of  the  Porto  Rican  excise  tax  has  within  the  last 
two  months  been  re-enacted  with  the  modification  suitable  to 
the  different  conditions  in  the  Philippines.  Unless  all  signs  are 
wrong,  I  prophesy  that  within  a  period  of  a  very  few  years  the 
result  of  the  larger  revenue  accruing  from  the  operation  of  this 
reasonable  measure  will  produce  a  fiscal  condition  which  will 
make  tariff  reduction  inevitable,  whatever  might  be  the  dispo- 
sition to  the  contrary. 

Finally,  let  me  refer  to  a  question  that  is  often  discussed:  Are 
the  people  of  Porto  Rico  happy  under  the  new  fiscal  regime? 
I  doubt  whether  any  people,  even  those  who  have  attained  the 
high  optimism  of  the  American,  view  with  cheerfulness  the  ad- 
vent of  the  tax  collector.  But  what  is  possible  is  that  a  people 
should  come  to  the  point  of  recognizing  that  the  revenues  con- 
tributed by  individuals  even  though  at  some  sacrifice,  will,  if 
wisely  expended  by  the  public  authority,  produce  a  collective 
benefit  in  excess  of  the  aggregate  of  the  individual  benefits  that 
would  have  accrued  had  the  money  not  been  so  paid.  That  is  the 
ideal  of  economic  re-organization  in  the  new  territories. 

We  must  not  expect  that  when  large  masses  of  people  for  the 
first  time  are  called  upon  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  gov- 
ernment, however  just  and  proper  the  demand  is,  that  it  will  be 
viewed  with  cheerfulness,  or  even  with  equanimity.  But  if  our 
scheme  is  intelligent,  the  results  will  vindicate  the  effort.  And 
who  will  say  that  the  benefits  of  free  trade  in  Porto  Rico,  the 
benefits  of  tariff  reduction  in  the  Philippines,  will  not  incom- 
parably compensate  for  the  burden  of  an  equitably  distributed 
system  of  revenue? 

If  I  should  dissent  in  any  measure  from  what  Professor  Lind- 
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say  has  so  admirably  said,  it  would  be  to  suggest  the  doubtful 
propriety  of  a  larger  expenditure,  even  for  educational  purposes, 
to  which  the  people  of  Porto  Rico  should  have  made  no  contri- 
bution. I  am  a  school  man  in  sympathy  and  activity,  but  I 
question  whether  in  the  long  run  that  education  will  attain  the 
civic  ideal  which  is  not  provided  by  the  people  by  their  own  sacri- 
fice. And  it  will  be  provided,  I  believe.  Education  begets  the 
demand  for  education.  I  believe  in  the  economic  possibilities  of 
Porto  Rico  and  of  the  Philippines  to  the  extent  that  the  day 
will  come  when  not  seven  hundred  thousand,  but  seventeen  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  in  taxation  will  be  contributed  for  that 
purpose,  and  contributed  as  cheerfully  as  the  lesser  amount  now 
is.  But  in  the  meanwhile  we  must  remember  that  the  fiscal  ad- 
ministrator occupies  the  interesting  position  between  the  upper 
and  the  nether  millstone;  he  hears  with  great  joy  of  soul  of  the 
enlightened  action  of  the  native  legislature  in  appropriating 
thousands  for  educational  purposes,  but  he  wrings  his  hands  in 
anguish  when  it  becomes  necessary  for  him  to  impose  new  tax 
burdens. 

It  is  not,  I  think,  a  sign  of  discouragement  that  now  and  then 
we  hear  expressions  of  dissatisfaction  and  yearning  for  the 
flesh  pots  of  the  Spanish  regime.  People  who  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  continued  existence  swinging  in  a  hammock,  kicking 
up  a  yam  and  pulling  down  a  banana,  as  the  first  civil  governor 
summed  up  the  economic  status  of  a  considerable  part  of  the 
population  of  Porto  Rico,  have  no  sense  of  dissatisfaction,  and 
when  the  awakening  from  the  economic  as  well  as  the  intellectual 
torpor  comes,  then  the  state  of  mind  is  not  rejoicing  in  what  is, 
but  aspiration  for  what  should  and  what  might  be. 

The  Conference  then  adjourned  till  8p.m, 
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The  President  called  the  Conference  to  order  at  eight  o'clock, 
and  said:  Our  friend,  Mr.  Smiley,  wishes  in  the  first  instance  to 
offer  a  resolution  on  a  subject  that  will  certainly  be  of  great  inter- 
est to  all  members  of  the  Conference. 

Mr.  Smiley  read  the  following  telegram  which  he  proposed  that 
the  Conference  should  send  to  Mr.  Philip  C.  Garrett: 

"The  members  of  the  Mohonk  Indian  Conference  deeply  regret 
your  absence,  and  hope  for  your  early  restoration  to  health  and 
your  continued  usefulness." 

Mr.  Smiley  continued:  I  would  like  to  say  that  Mr.  Garrett 
has  been  identified  with  Indian  work  perhaps  as  long  as  anyone. 
He  is  President  of  the  Indian  Rights  Association,  and  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners.  He  has  attended  nearly 
all  these  Conferences  and  been  on  our  executive  committee  nearly 
all  the  time,  and  he  is  one  of  the  best,  clear-headed  and  warm- 
hearted men  I  know  of.  I  have  known  him  ever  since  he  was  a 
boy;  he  was  my  pupil  at  college,  and  when  he  graduated  I  signed 
his  diploma. 

When  Philadelphia's  political  situation  was  a  little  rotten  years 
ago — I  don't  mean  now — all  the  best  citizens  gathered  together 
and  selected  one  hundred  men  to  purge  the  city,  and  they  se- 
lected Mr.  Garrett,  when  quite  a  young  man,  as  the  chairman  of 
that  committee  of  one  hundred. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  the  telegram 
was  sent  to  Mr.  Garrett  accordingly. 

The  Chairman. — The  general  subject  under  consideration 
continues  to  be  "Our  Island  Dependencies,"  and  the  special 
theme  is  "Hawaii."  Hawaii  is  somewhat  in  the  situation  of  a 
member  of  our  national  family  whose  nose  has  been  put  out  of 
joint  by  more  recent  acquisitions.  Nevertheless,  it  is  still  small, 
it  is  still  youthful — although  there  are  others  that  are  more  youth- 
ful, and  I  bespeak  for  it  your  kind  and  indulgent  consideration. 

We  will  first  hear  from  a  gentleman  who  was  for  twenty  years, 
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from  1841  to  1861,  a  resident  of  the  islands,  and  also  Hawaiian 
Consul  General  for  New  England  up  to  the  time  of  their  happy 
"benevolent  assimilation"  by  the  United  States, — Hon.  Gorham 
D.  Gilman. 


ADDRESS    OF    HON.     GORHAM     D.     GILMAN,    ON 

HAWAII. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  regret  that  the'limited 
time  allotted  to  me  prevents  my  giving  you  some  account  of  one 
of  the  most  interesting  people  of  the  island  world  of  the  great 
Pacific,  of  their  early  history,  traditions,  customs,  government, 
of  their  discovery  and  development  from  barbarism,  idolatry 
and  degradation  to  civilization  and  Christianity — all  within  the 
comparatively  short  space  of  a  hundred  and  a  few  years,  of  the 
greatest  active  and  extinct  volcanoes,  of  its  beautiful  valleys  and 
scenery,  and  all  the  attractions  of  a  Paradise  of  nature,  but  I 
must  confine  myself  to  a  brief  r6sume. 

THE     TERRITORY    OF     HAWAII  THE     CROSS-ROADS    OF    THE 

GREAT    OCEAN THE    PARADISE    OF    THE    PACIFIC. 

The  political  evolution  of  Hawaii  from  savage  feudalism  to 
royal  authority,  to  a  republic,  and  now  to  a  close  union  with  a 
great  nation  affords  material  for  a  most  interesting  study,  and 
the  tremendous  changes  of  the  last  thirteen  years  especially. 

In  January,  1891,  King  Kalakaua  died,  and  his  sister  Queen 
Liliuokalani  became  the  reigning  sovereign.  Under  the  Queen 
was  continued  the  conflict  begun  under  the  King,  between  those 
with  whom  had  not  completely  died  out  the  despotic  ideas  of  a 
feudal  ancestry,  and  those  who  had  imbibed  the  principles  of 
Anglo-Saxon  liberty.  This  conflict  culminated  in  the  attempt 
of  the  Queen  in  January,  1893,  to  overthrow  the  Constitution 
she  had  solemnly  sworn  to  support,  proclaim  one  which  would 
have  destroyed  most  of  the  safeguards  to  life  and  property,  and 
introduce  a  strongly  autocratic  government. 

She  failed,  and  to  the  monarchy  succeeded  the  "Provisional 
Government,"  its  title  designating  its  character, — its  aim  to  pro- 
mote the  union  of  the  Islands  to  the  United  States.  But  unex- 
pected obstacles  intervened,  and  in  self-defense,  the  foreign  popu- 
lation, with  some  native  Hawaiians,  combined  to  constitute  the 
"Republic  of  Hawaii,"  Honorable  Sanford  B.  Dole  continuing  to 
act  as  chief  executive.  Efforts  were  continued  to  secure  the 
primary  object  of  the  Provisional  Government,  the  admission  to 
the  United  States.  The  tender  of  the  Islands  to  this  country  was 
repeatedly  made,  until,  by  the  "Newlands  Resolution,"  passed  by 
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both  Houses  of  Congress,  signed  by  Pres.  McKinley,  April  30, 
1900,  the  Islands  were  admitted  as  a  territory  of  the  United 
States. 

The  early  missionaries  of  the  A.  B.  G  F.  M.  to  Hawaii  were 
instructed  not  to  interfere  in  the  political  affairs  of  the  country 
to  which  they  were  sent.  They  were  Americans,  however,  who 
had  been  educated  in  the  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
and  although  they  obeyed  their  instructions,  they  could  not  well 
help  teaching  as  they  had  been  taught,  that  where  there  is  light 
there  is  liberty,  and  in  the  light  of  the  Gospel  is  freedom  and 
progress. 

Today  the  missionary  pioneers  have  passed  to  their  reward,  and 
are  entitled  to  grateful  remembrance  for  work  well  done,  but 
their  children,  the  active  forces  in  the  country,  have  now  come 
into  the  place  of  influence  and  power.  Others  also,  not  "sons," 
but  those  who  went  from  this  country,  Germany,  and  England 
and  her  colonies,  inheriting  the  same  fundamental  principles,  the 
same  desires  for  safe,  stable  and  constitutional  government, 
united  in  one  common  cause  in  which  also  the  intelligent  and 
educated  Hawaiians  heartily  joined,  that  the  words  of  King 
Kamehameha  III.,  the  motto  on  the  seal  of  state  might  be  per- 
petuated, "The  life  of  the  land  is  established  in  righteousness." 

In  the  institution  by  Congress  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  the 
little  republic  became  merged  in  the  greater  country  which  had 
always  been  the  protector  and  guardian  of  the  once  far-off  isles  of 
the  Pacific.  It  was  a  most  alluring  anticipation  to  those  children 
of  Anglo-Saxon  blood  that  by  this  union  with  the  mother  coun- 
try they  were  at  once  to  obtain  the  best  advantages  of  American 
life,  national,  educational,  social  and  religious,  and  thus  fulfil  the 
hopes  and  prayers  of  the  early  pioneers. 

There  has  been  a  rude  awakening  from  such  pleasant  dreams. 
True,  the  flag  of  a  common  country  floats  over  the  new  posses- 
sions, and  the  protection  of  the  laws  of  the  greatest  republic  on 
the  earth  has  been  extended  to  the  little  Territory,  but  those 
laws  have  been  so  interpreted  that  there  has  been  turmoil  where 
peace  was  hoped  for,  and  justice  strained  in  behalf  of  the  trans- 
gressor, and  the  evil  influence  of  political  "pull"  exercised  from 
Washington,  has  made  itself  felt,  much  to  the  detriment  of  good 
government  and  frustration  of  hope. 

Most  unfortunately  for  Hawaii,  on  coming  into  the  United 
States,  it  was  destined  to  share  the  experiences  of  other  newly- 
established  territories.  Adventurers,  seeking  only  personal  gains 
by  the  readiest  and  shortest  means,  flocked  from  the  mainland  as 
vultures  to  their  prey.  Such  carpet-baggers  are  ready  to  usp  any 
means  to  secure  their  ends.  They  assumed  to  be  the  only  truly 
representative  Americans,  for  had  they  not  just  come  from  this 
country?  and  almost  immediately  they  began  to  form  an  "Ameri- 
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can  Party"  to  control  affairs,  ignoring  those  who  combined  pride 
and  loyalty  to  their  American  blood  and  ancestry,  with  a  knowl- 
edge and  sympathy  with  the  Hawaiians,  which  much  better 
qualified  them  to  guide  the  newly  made  citizens  in  the  paths  of 
self-government. 

In  the  Organic  Law  enacted  by  Congress  for  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii,  the  suffrage  was  made  unlimited.  This  was  a  mistaken 
extension  of  the  franchise,  which,  under  the  monarchy  and  up 
to  annexation,  had  been  limited  by  a  property  and  educational 
qualification.  There  was  a  strong,  but  unavailing  effort  to  keep 
the  suffrage  the  same  as  it  was,  made  by  those  who  knew  the 
Hawaiians  best,  such  men  as  President  Dole,  Chief  Justice  Freear 
of  the  Islands,  Senators  Mitchell  and  Cullom,  and  Representative 
Hitt  of  Congress,  men  of  ability  and  judgment,  who  had  made 
a  thorough  examination  of  the  subject  at  the  Islands,  and  were 
qualified  good  judges. 

At  the  first  election  in  Hawaii  under  the  new  laws,  it  was 
plainly  seen  that  the  mass  of  the  natives  were  led  astray  in  the 
exercise  of  their  new  privileges  by  the  greatest  demagogue  the 
Islands  have  been  curbed  with,  a  man  without  moral  character, 
but  with  a  better  education  than  most  of  the  people,  a  man  who 
had  been  tried  and  convicted  of  treason  against  the  government 
and  sentenced  to  death,  but  later  pardoned.  This  man  suc- 
ceeded in  fooling  the  natives  and  obtaining  for  himself  the  elec- 
tion as  delegate  to  Congress  from  the  Territory.  His  course  at 
Washington  showed  his  utter  worthlessness;  he  did  not  secure 
a  single  measure  passed  by  Congress  for  the  benefit  of  his  con- 
stituents, and  left  debts  behind  him  when  he  left  Washington. 

At  the  next  election,  a  man  of  the  ancient  royal  blood  con- 
sented to  be  the  Republican  candidate  for  Congressional  Dele- 
gate.   He  is  now  a  candidate  for  re-election. 

The  assembling  of  the  first  legislature  of  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii  soon  revealed  the  utter  incompetency  of  a  majority  of  the 
members  to  comprehend  the  rudimentary  principles  of  good  gov- 
ernment. The  United  States  Organic  Act  provided  that  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  legislature  should  be  conducted  in  English.  This 
was  set  aside  the  first  day  of  the  session,  and  is  a  sample  of  what 
followed.  There  were  petitions  presented  by  members  that  would 
have  shamed  the  scholars  of  a  grammar  school.  The  time  was 
mostly  frittered  away  in  attempts  to  embarrass  Gov.  Dole  and 
his  administration,  as  a  majority  of  the  legislature  had  been 
elected  on  the  same  platform  as  the  delegate,  and  were  in  sym- 
pathy with  him  under  the  class  cry  of  Hawaii  for  the  Hawaiians. 
The  better  class  of  the  community  could  do  but  little  to  prevent 
some  most  absurd  and  dangerous  legislation.  The  session  closed 
by  limitation  without  the  passage  of  the  necessary  appropria- 
tion bills,  and  an  extra  session  had  to  be  called  for  that  purpose, 
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making  the  total  expense  to  the  territory  greater  than  that  of  any 
legislature  in  the  history  of  the  nation. 

The  second  session  of  the  legislature  was  not  much  improve- 
ment on  the  first.  Most  of  the  time  was  passed  in  a  wrangle  to 
pass  what  was  called  "A  county  bill,"  but  which  might  better 
have  been  called  a  bill  to  provide  offices  for  as  many  Hawaiians 
as  possible.  The  measure  as  passed-  was  declared  by  the  United 
States  authorities  to  be  null  and  void.  There  was  the  usual  lob- 
bying carried  on  by  the  majority,  but  they  could  point  to  legis- 
latures on  the  mainland  which  could  give  them  lessons  in  the  art. 
Still,  there  was  a  saving  portion  which  succeeded  in  staying  much 
mischief  and  in  doing  some  good  work  for  the  territory. 

The  Hawaiians  are  somewhat  excusable,  perhaps,  for  their  lack 
of  integrity  and  ignorance  in  legislative  matters,  from  the  fact 
that  they  are  much  like  children  suddenly  placed  in  places  of 
responsibility,  unprepared,  without  proper  education  or  experi- 
ence. 

There  are  those  who  think  that  as  yet  but  few  Hawaiians  can 
wisely  be  placed  at  the  heads  of  departments  or  intrusted  with 
the  control  of  affairs.  While  good  subordinates,  they  are  not  yet 
qualified  to  take  the  lead  in  important  matters  requiring  a  full 
sense  of  responsibility.  Several  instances  have  occurred  where 
Hawaiians  forced  upon  the  administration  for  responsible  posi- 
tions have  proved  defaulters  and  embezzlers  of  the  public  funds. 
The  voting  Hawaiians  seem  possessed  with  the  idea  that  as  Con- 
gress has  made  them  full-fledged  American  citizens,  they  are, 
therefore,  fully  capable  of  filling  any  and  all  offices  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  that  they  are  the  ones  who  should  fill  them.  Their 
logic  is  simple: — the  offices  belong  to  the  citizens,  we  are  the 
citizens,  hence  the  offices  belong  to  us.  Nevertheless,  there  is 
among  them  a  slowly-increasing  sense  of  public  responsibility. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  incoming  legislature  will  contain  a 
larger  number  of  men  of  character,  for  there  are  many  such 
among  the  Hawaiians  if  they  can  be  brought  forward,  to  counter- 
act the  sordid  politicians. 

Gov.  Dole  stood  nobly  for  the  best  interest  of  Hawaii  in  all 
things  for  a  decade.  His  has  been  a  self-sacrificing  position,  like 
that  of  his  father  and  mother  who  gave  their  lives  to  the  advance- 
ment of  education  and  religion  among  the  people.  It  was  no 
easy  task  to  stand  firm  under  the  pressure  of  friends  and  oppo- 
nents, but  Gov.  Dole  always  maintained  the  dignified  position 
that  as  the  Governor  of  the  Territory,  and  servant  of  the  United 
States,  he  must  not  be  swayed  by  personal  inclination,  but  act 
only  for  the  good  of  the  charge  committed  to  his  care.  When  a 
vacancy  occurred  by  death  last  year  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  Hawaii,  President  Roosevelt  appointed  Mr.  Dole  to 
fill  it,  a  proper  recognition  of  his  eminent  fitness  for  a  high  judi- 
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cial  position  as  well  as  of  the  great  ability  which  he  exhibited  as 
the  head  of  the  government  of  Hawaii. 

Owing  to  this  appointment,  there  was  a  vacancy  created  in  the 
gubernatorial  office  which  the  President  filled  by  the  appointment 
of  Hon.  George  R.  Carter.  The  new  incumbent  is  island  born, 
of  American  parentage,  and  a  graduate  of  Yale  University.  Much 
younger  than  his  predecessor,  he  has  a  goodly  share  of  the 
strenuous  characteristics  of  the  President  who  appointed  him.  He 
has  commenced  a  course  of  action  which  has  excited  much  com- 
ment. He  has  been  freely  among  the  Hawaiians,  expressing 
sympathy  with  their  desires,  and  assuring  them  of  his  friendship 
and  of  his  co-operation  as  far  as  possible  and  consistent  with  the 
public  good.  Against  the  advice  of  a  large  majority  of  his  friends 
he  called  the  legislature  together  in  special  session  to  pass  finan- 
cial bills  vitally  concerning  the  expenditure  of  the  revenue.  His 
action  was  completely  justified.  For  the  first  time  the  bills  were 
debated,  and  passed,  with  not  a  whisper  of  graft,  and  the  session 
was  shorter  than  planned.  Gov.  Carter  is  now  preparing  for  a 
new  legislature  to  be  elected  next  month,  with  good  prospects  of 
continuing  to  hold  the  great  influence  he  has  acquired  over  the 
people. 

Business  of  late  has  passed  through  a  period  of  some  depres- 
sion, owing  partly  to  the  low  price  of  sugar  in  the  markets  of  the 
world,  but  chiefly  to  the  labor  question.  The  latter  is  the  more 
serious  of  the  two,  for  unless  cheap  labor  can  be  obtained,  the 
culture  of  sugar  cane  cannot  profitably  be  carried  on.  What  is 
absolutely  needed  is  a  modification  of  the  Chinese  exclusion  law, 
made  to  apply  only  to  Hawaii.  The  Chinese  seem  better  quali- 
fied for  field  labor  than  any  of  the  other  nationalities  which  have 
been  tried,  and  they  prove  very  capable,  and  are  easily  managed. 

Though  the  islands  lie  just  on  the  line  between  the  temperate 
and  the  tropic  zones,  the  climate  is  too  warm  for  white  men  to 
work  successfully  as  field  hands.  Small  farmers  can  cultivate  on 
certain  locations,  but  not  in  the  cane  fields.  The  Japanese  who 
have  been  introduced  in  large  numbers,  and  are  now  in  the  ma- 
jority, have  not  proved  tractable  as  laborers,  nor  very  desirable  as 
inhabitants.  The  low-grade  imported  Porto-Ricans  and  Southern 
Negroes  have  proved  to  be  great  failures,  their  natural  vicious- 
ness,  ignorance,  and  indolence  making  it  almost  impossible  that 
they  should  become  desirable  elements  in  the  population. 

The  future  population  of  Hawaii  is  a  matter  for  thoughtful 
consideration.  With  60,000  Japanese,  55,000  Hawaiians,  20,000 
Chinese,  15,000  Portuguese  and  but  13,000  of  Anglo-Saxon  blood 
it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  with  that  mild  climate  there  will  be  a 
large  and  rapid  increase.  Under  present  laws,  children  born  of 
foreign  parents  in  the  United  States  are  citizens  eligible  to  all 
privileges.    What  will  the  future  voting  population  be?    Should 
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there  not  be  every  encouragement  for  an  immigration  of  small 
American  farmers,  who  could  take  up  unoccupied  land,  and  who 
would  maintain  an  American  sentiment  for  real  and  traditional 
American  institutions  and  principles? 

The  principal  productions  of  the  islands  are  coffee,  rice,  and 
sugar.  Coffee  is  easily  cultivated,  and  the  quality  is  superior, 
the  greatest  drawback  being  the  lack  of  cheap  labor.  Rice  grows 
freely  and  yields  large  returns.  * 

The  production  of  sugar  is  far  greater  than  that  of  all  others 
combined,  and  will,  in  time,  make  Hawaii  one  of  the  greatest 
sugar  raising  countries  of  the  world.  This  interest  dominates 
all  others,  and  on  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  price  of  sugar  depends 
largely  the  success  or  failure  of  investments.  In  the  period  im- 
mediately succeeding  annexation,  thore  was  a  great  boom  in 
sugar  plantation  stock,  with  the  usual  result  of  a  collapse.  With 
decreasing  prices  came  a  period  of  depression  from  which  the 
islands  are  slowly  but  apparently  surely  recovering.  There  is 
probably  no  other  country  in  the  world  where  the  production  of 
sugar  is  more  scientifically  carried  on  with  less  cost  and  better 
profit.  If  only  the  labor  question  could  be  favorably  settled  by 
Congress,  no  country  would  afford  better  opportunity  for  invest- 
ment of  capital,  for  with  prosperity  in  sugar  assured,  all  other 
material  developments  would  follow. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  drawbacks  of  the  hard  times  and  diffi- 
cult problems  of  the  last  few  years,  Hawaii  has  developed  won- 
derfully in  the  past  decade.  The  increased  amount  of  land  under 
cultivation,  the  extensive  purchases  of  machinery  and  of  material 
mostly  from  the  United  States,  the  outlay  of  capital  in  telegraph, 
telephone,  and  other  electrical  appliances,  in  steam  and  electric 
railroads,  the  enlarged  commercial  facilities  in  new  docks  and 
wharves,  improved  harbors,  larger  and  better  stores,  offices  and 
warehouses,  indicate  an  activity  and  prosperity  which  gives  hope 
for  the  future. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  the  people  of  Hawaii  not  to  mention 
matters  religious  and  educational.  To  those  interested  in  guid- 
ing the  Hawaiians  in  spiritual  things,  there  are  encouraging  evi- 
dences of  greater  interest  in  the  churches  and  church  work,  and 
of  increasing  regard  for  home  and  home  life.  The  people  as  a 
whole  appear  to  be  attaining  a  higher  standard.  There  will  sur- 
vive some  of  the  good  seed  sown  in  former  years,  by  the  noble 
band  of  self-sacrificing  missionaries,  that  will  yet  be  nourished 
and  bring  forth  good  fruit.  I  have  faith  to  anticipate  a  people 
on  the  islands  who  will  come  to  realize  the  blessings  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  and  to  build  on  the  foundations  so  well  laid  for 
them  by  the  pioneers. 

The  schools  promise  much  on  which  to  found  hopes  for  the 
future.    The  system  of  education  is  conducted  largely  upon  New 
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England  models.  A  Government  Board  has  the  general  direc- 
tion of  affairs.  A  large  number  of  the  teachers  are  from  New 
England,  and  the  English  language  is  taught  in  the  schools,  with 
but  very  few  exceptions.  The  rising  generation  will  be  much  bet- 
ter equipped  than  the  old  to  understand  American  manners  and 
institutions,  and  accept  our  forms  of  good  government. 

The  question  is  often  asked:  "Has  annexation  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  been  beneficial  to  the  parties  in  interest  ?"  The  answer 
is  "Yes." 

The  United  States  has  secured  at  small  cost  the  most  impor- 
tant strategic  point  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  has  annexed  a  kindly 
disposed  people,  partly,  at  least,  imbued  with  American  ideas.  The 
United  States  paid  the  outstanding  debt  of  Hawaii,  amounting  to 
$4,000,000,  and  in  addition  paid  $1,000,000  for  stamping  out  the 
terrible  bubonic  plague,  which  was  almost  as  much  of  a  menace  to 
the  port  of  San  Francisco  as  to  Hawaii — $5,000,000.  It  has  re- 
ceived from  the  Territory  since  annexation  over  $6,000,000.  It 
has  taken  for  government  use  the  best  harbor  privileges,  and 
some  public  lands  for  which  it  has  returned  comparatively  a  small 
amount 

The  people  of  the  Islands  have  secured  a  safe  and  stable  gov- 
ernment, which  encourages  investments  and  confidence  in  busi- 
ness in  the  place  of  possible  revolutions  and  attempts  at  auto- 
cratic government  tending  to  drive  capital  out  of  the  country. 
They  are  now  an  integral  part  of  a  great  nation  instead  of  being 
a  feeble  and  isolated  one,  whose  independence  was  increasingly 
threatened  by  the  encroachments  of  European  powers  among  the 
islands  to  the  south,  or  by  the  demands  of  Japan  which  long 
looked  wistfully  upon  Hawaii,  and  whose  people  form  a  large 
portion  of  the  population. 

Nevertheless,  the  Territory  has  not  received  sufficient  return 
for  the  money  which  it  has  paid  into  the  national  treasury.  A 
lighthouse  system  is  immediately  needed  for  the  protection  of 
the  rapidly-increasing  commerce,  and  Congress  should  make  ap- 
propriations for  various  essential  internal  improvements,  as  har- 
bor docks  and  public  buildings. 

In  spite  of  these  hindrances,  in  view  of  future  growth  and  the 
rapid  increase  in  business  which  will  follow  the  completion  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  the  islands  will  become  in  time  the  most  impor- 
tant cross-roads  in  the  Pacific,  and  both  the  United  States  and 
Hawaii  itself  will  be  immensely  benefited. 

Relics  of  the  past,  antiquated  ideas  and  customs,  will  give 
place  to  new  forms  of  progress,  and  as  we  believe  in  the  advance 
of  Christianity  and  civilization,  we  shall  see  in  Hawaii  the  fruit- 
age of  the  early  seed-sowing  of  the  American  pioneers  in  the 
religious  and  commercial  life  in  this  "Paradise  of  the  Pacific." 
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The  Chairman. — I  will  now  ask  you  to  listen  to  an  address  by 
Professor  Frank  A.  Hosmer  of  Amherst,  Mass.,  President  of 
Oahu  College,  Honolulu,  from  1890  to  1900. 


CIVILIZING  INFLUENCES  IN  HAWAII. 

BY    PROF.    FRANK    A.    HOSMER. 

I  am,  of  course,  aware  that  the  popular  interest  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  so  strong  a  few  years  since,  has  been  quite  overshadowed 
by  more  recent  events  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  the  Philippines, 
Panama,  and  Manchuria  during  the  present  Russo-Japanese 
war.  History  has  been  making  rapidly  the  past  few  years.  And 
yet  your  newest  organized  territory — the  Territory  of  Hawaii — 
presents  such  a  field  of  interest  and  for  development  as  to  claim 
more  than  a  passing  glance. 

These  islands  have  been  for  a  long  time  your  only  colony — 
since  1820,  when  the  American  missionaries,  Asa  Thurston  and 
Hiram  Bingham,  of  honored  memory,  landed  on  those  shores 
from  the  brig  "Thaddeus,"  and  founded  there  American  civili- 
zation upon  the  Word  of  God.  There  they  planted  the  Church 
and  the  schoolhouse  side  by  side,  and  the  civilization  which  we 
enjoy  today  in  Hawaii  is  the  direct  result  of  their  labors. 

Not  long  ago,  an  English  writer,  in  describing  the  islands, 
pictured  the  happy  life  of  the  natives  before  the  white  man  came. 
He  painted  a  Utopian  existence.  For  breakfast  the  breadfruit,  the 
coco  palm  and  the  taro,  and  the  abounding  fish  supplied  food  in 
plenty,  and  it  was  an  easy  task  to  provide  the  scanty  clothing  and 
shelter  necessary.  Life  passed  in  roaming  the  forests  or  sporting 
in  the  surf  was  one  round  of  pleasure.  Why  should  the  white  man 
intrude?  Why  change  this  ideal  simplicity  for  the  cares  and  bur- 
dens of  modern  civilization?  Even  if  a  state  of  ignorance  is  bliss, 
this  assemblage  knows  that  the  Englishman's  picture  is  untrue. 
The  early  Hawaiian  lived  under  a  two-fold  tyranny,  that  of  kings 
and  chiefs  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  a  dark  and  gloomy 
superstition.  He  had  no  right  to  his  little  taro  patch,  his  house, 
his  wife  or  children,  or  even  his  life.  The  masses  were  sub- 
jected to  excessive  though  irregular  toil,  and  were  constantly 
under  a  slavish  fear  of  the  petty  chiefs,  the  high  chiefs,  and  the 
kings.  Death  was  the  punishment  of  the  slightest  breach  of  eti- 
quette. Heavy  taxes  were  exacted  to  be  paid  in  food,  clothing  or 
labor,  and  not  at  stated  intervals,  but  at  the  whim  of  the  monarch. 
The  wants  of  the  king  and  his  horde  of  retainers  must  be  sup- 
plied even  if  the  masses  should  starve.  When  the  king's  house 
was  to  be  erected  or  a  new  war  canoe  was  to  be  launched,  human 
victims  must  be  sacrificed.  There  were  no  courts  and  no  justice 
worthy  of  the  name  was  meted  out.    Excessive  as  was  this  op- 
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pression,  their  superstition  was  more  cruel.  The  Hawaiians 
peopled  the  air,  the  forests,  the  mountains,  and  the  sea  with  in- 
numerable demons.  Hideous  idols  represented  their  ideas  of  the 
gods,  the  smallest  infringement  of  whose  tabus  would  be  followed 
by  fearful  punishment.  All  sickness  and  misfortune  were  at- 
tributed to  these  malicious  divinities.  Wars  were  decimating  the 
men,  impurity  was  destroying  the  women.  A  stupefying  liquor 
was  in  use,  and — what  is  rare  even  among  barbarians — the  mater- 
nal instinct  was  weakened,  mothers  often  giving  away  their  chil- 
dren, or,  when  wearied  with  their  cries,  burying  them  alive.  No 
wonder  then  that  the  population  was  decreasing  before  the  ad- 
vent of  the  white  man. 

When  Captain  Cook  discovered  the  islands  in  1778,  he  esti- 
mated the  population  at  400,000.  Later  Vancouver  made  a  closer 
estimate  of  300,000.  In  1820  it  certainly  did  not  exceed  150,000. 
In  1832,  when  the  first  census  was  taken,  they  numbered  136,000; 
the  census  of  1900  gives  37,635  Hawaiians. 

With  the  appearance  of  the  white  sailor  and  trader  came  the 
usual  bad  influences  always  seen  where  a  higher  civilization 
meets  a  lower  race.  Intercourse  with  the  outside  world  had  also 
caused  many  to  doubt  the  power  of  their  gods,  and  at  the  death 
of  Kamehameha  I.  in  1819,  the  strong  hand  of  the  king  being 
removed,  the  restraints  of  the  tabu  system  were  thrown  off,  and 
idolatry  was  abolished.  The  strange  spectacle  was  presented  of  a 
barbarous  people  in  an  era  of  scepticism.  It  was  in  the  following 
year  that  the  American  missionaries  arrived. 

The  queen  regent,  Kaahumanu,  a  woman  of  remarkable  char- 
acter, was  an  early  convert,  and  with  others  of  her  race,  warmly 
seconded  the  efforts  of  the  missionaries.  For  years  these  devoted 
men,  joined  from  time  to  time  by  reinforcements  from  the  United 
States,  patiently  labored  in  the  cause  of  Christianity  and  civiliza- 
tion. In  addition  to  religious  instruction  they  taught  the  native 
useful  arts  and  better  modes  of  agriculture;  they  translated  the 
Bible  and  many  practical  text-books  into  the  vernacular,  and 
made  it  a  written  language.  They  were  the  trusted  advisers  of 
the  kings  in  suppressing  evil  at  home  and  resisting  the  encroach- 
ments of  foreign  powers.  We  see  them  urging  upon  kings  and 
chiefs  the  promulgation  and  enforcement  of  laws  for  the  pre- 
vention of  drunkenness  and  vice,  bringing  upon  themselves  the 
bitter  hatred  of  depraved  and  lawless  whites,  at  whose  hands  their 
lives  were  often  in  danger.  Through  their  influence  the  common 
people  were  gradually  freed  from  the  oppression  of  the  old 
regime.  In  the  reign  of  Kamehameha  III.  (1839),  a  constitution 
was  granted,  and  the  people  were  enabled  to  hold  small  plots  of 
land  in  fee  simple.  Commodore  Wilkes  regards  this  constitution 
as  "among  the  most  obvious  benefits  of  missionary  labors." 

The  American  public  school  system  was  introduced  more  than 
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fifty  years  ago  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Armstrong,  father  of  Mr. 
Armstrong,  who  is  to  address  you  this  evening — and  father  of 
General  Armstrong. 

Today  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  is  less  than  in  the  state  of 
New  York.  Under  the  management  of  Hon.  A.  T.  Atkinson, 
our  inspector  general,  the  schools  have  attained  a  high  order  of 
efficiency;  there  is  a  fine  corps  of  trained  teachers,  and  there  are 
excellent  buildings  with  the  best  of  equipments.  The  public 
schools  are  supplemented  by  private  schools  in  which  are  found 
one-fourth  of  the   15,000  pupils  of  the  Territory. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  1863  the  American  Board  with- 
drew from  the  islands.  For  the  most  part  native  pastors  suc- 
ceeded the  missionary  fathers,  and  while  results  were  sadly  dis- 
appointing, at  the  present  time  the  outlook  for  the  fifty-eight 
native  churches  is  encouraging. 

The  Hawaiian  readily  takes  a  veneer  of  civilization,  and  for 
this  reason  people  are  deceived  in  him  on  short  acquaintance. 
There  is  a  charm  about  the  native.  I  love  his  genial  ways  and 
kindly  disposition.  His  progress  is  wonderful  when  we  consider 
that  he  is  only  eighty  years  from  barbarism.  There  are  many 
strong  and  noble  characters  among  them,  but  the  masses  of 
course  have  not  accomplished  as  much  in  their  eighty  years  as 
our  race  has  in  its  fifteen  centuries.  The  Hawaiian,  grown  to 
man's  estate,  is  still  a  child. 

Not  long  since,  a  native  in  Kaii,  Hawaii,  cheated  a  neighbor 
out  of  a  small  sum  of  money.  The  community  was  indignant, 
and  determined  that  the  guilty  party  should  be  punished.  The 
day  of  the  trial  came,  the  testimony  was  conclusive,  the  judge 
closed  his  charge,  reminding  the  jury  that  "it  takes  nine  to  con- 
vict/' for  then  a  three-fourths  majority  was  required  instead  of 
a  unanimous  jury.  It  was  thought  that  the  twelve  might  decide 
in  the  box,  but  the  Hawaiian  likes  form,  and  they  gravely  with- 
drew to  the  jury-room.  They  were  gone  an  unconscionable  time. 
At  length  the  judge,  impatient,  sent  to  find  out  what  in  the  world 
was  the  matter,  and  discovered  this  predicament: —  All  twelve 
were  for  conviction,  and  no  three  could  be  induced  to  vote  for 
the  defendant. 

The  members  of  Kanmakapili  Church  in  Honolulu  wished  to 
be  rid  of  their  pastor,  the  Rev.  Waiamau.  A  delegation  came  to 
consult  the  Rev.  Dr.  C.  M.  Hyde,  the  only  representative  of  the 
American  Board.  They  made  some  weak  criticisms  of  their  pas- 
tor, but  Dr.  Hyde,  knowing  the  native  character,  insisted  upon 
learning  the  real  reason,  whereupon  one  of  them — a  deacon — 
made  the  following  naive  admission:  "The  fact  is  we  owe  our 
minister  so  much  back  salary  that  we  are  ashamed  every  time  he 
goes  into  the  pulpit."  The  idea  of  relieving  their  embarrassment 
by  paying  their  pastor  never  entered  their  heads. 
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No  wonder  that  these  natives  upon  whom  the  full  responsibili- 
ties of  American  citizenship  have  been  thrust,  make  poor  use  of 
suffrage.  Like  children  of  unfortunate  tendencies,  they  turn  away 
from  true  friends  who  offer  wholesome  advice,  and  easily  fall  vic- 
tims to  the  demagogue,  white  or  half-caste,  who  is  lavish  in 
promises  utterly  impossible  of  fulfilment;  and  no  matter  how 
many  times  he  may  deceive  them,  they  are  ever  ready  to  be  de- 
ceived again. 

The  approaching  election  is  not  likely  to  mark  any  decided 
advance.  The  so-called  "Home  Rule"  party,  a  survival  of  the 
royalist  faction,  is  in  the  field  with  the  usual  list  of  utterly  in- 
competent candidates.  The  local  Republican  and  Democratic 
parties  have  each  made  nominations  of  fit  and  unfit  men,  and 
vigorous  scratching  of  tickets  by  independent  citizens  is  likely 
to  result. 

The  islands  are  fortunate  in  President  Roosevelt's  appointment 
of  Governor  George  Carter.  His  father  was  for  many  years 
Hawaiian  minister  at  Washington,  and  his  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  an  American  missionary.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Yale, 
and  he  has  lived  for  many  years  in  the  States.  He  is  a  man  of 
strict  integrity,  and  of  a  high  order  of  executive  ability;  he  has 
a  strong  love  for  the  Hawaiian  and  a  thorough  understanding  of 
the  conditions  in  the  group. 

The  mistake  made  by  Congress  of  giving  immediate  and  unre- 
stricted suffrage  to  the  native  has  been  harmful  chiefly  to  the 
Hawaiian  himself.  A  clean  government  with  restricted  suffrage 
is  a  better  object  lesson  than  a  reign  of  ignorance  and  graft 
The  American  fetishism  that  government  must  always  rest  upon 
the  consent  of  the  governed,  whether  they  are  competent  or  not, 
is  likely  to  prevent  any  change  in  respect  to  suffrage  at  present 

As  for  the  future,  the  watchword  is  Patience.  The  Hawaiian  is 
slowly  developing,  and  the  younger  generation  will  vote  more 
wisely.  The  half-white  and  the  half-caste  Chinese  will  be  a  more 
intelligent  factor.  Marriages  between  Hawaiians  and  other  races 
are  so  frequent  that  the  type  is  passing  away. 

The  16,000  Portuguese,  of  whom  9,000  were  born  on  the 
islands,  are  exceedingly  industrious  and  frugal,  and  for  these 
reasons  are  inclined  toward  good  government,  though  still 
greatly  hampered  by  lack  of  intelligence. 

There  are  hundreds  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  growing  up,  upon 
whom  citizenship  will  come  as  their  birthright.  These  races  are 
being  educated  in  public  schools,  and  Americanized  as  fast  as 
possible.  The  public  school  system  is  effective  in  developing 
intelligence,  but  as  intelligence  without  character  is  dangerous 
to  the  public  weal,  the  importance  of  the  missionary  efforts  of 
our  Hawaiian  Board  is  manifest. 

The  white  element  of  our  population,  aside  from  the  Portu-  • 
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guese,  consists  of  about  6,000  British  and  Germans,  and  over 
7,000  Americans.  It  is  upon  them  that  the  chief  business  enter- 
prises depend,  and  to  them  belongs  the  greater  part  of  the  tax- 
able property. 

The  term  "Missionary"  party  is  often  heard  in  local  politics, 
and  so  much  criticism  has  appeared  in  the  press  that  a  brief  ex- 
planation of  the  term  may  be  pardoned.  The  sons  and  grand- 
sons of  the  early  missionaries  haye,  for  the  most  part,  remained 
in  Hawaii,  or  after  an  education  in  the  States,  have  returned  to 
Hawaii,  regarding  it  as  their  home.  They  have  been  industrious 
and  enterprising,  and  many  have  been  quite  successful.  They 
have  constituted  a  peculiar  element — a  leaven  in  the  whole  lump. 
They  are  a  bit  of  New  England,  transplanted  years  ago,  and  they 
have  grown  sturdily  in  the  tropic  soil.  They,  and  others  who, 
entertaining  like  sentiments,  have  arrayed  themselves  with  them, 
are  the  respectability  of  the  islands  today.  It  is  by  them  that 
the  work  of  the  Hawaiian  Board  is  maintained,  i.  e.,  the  executive 
body  of  the  Hawaiian  Evangelical  Association,  founded  in  1863. 
This  organization,  through  its  missions  among  Hawaiians,  Portu- 
guese, Chinese,  and  Japanese,  has  accomplished  a  work  whose 
value  is  beyond  computation.  It  is  one  of  the  strong  forces 
which  make  for  civilization  and  good  government,  and  which 
render  human  life  and  property  secure. 

The  Chairman. — We  will  now  listen  to  an  address  by  Mr. 
William  N.  Armstrong  of  Hawaii,  who  was  Attorney  General  in 
Hawaii  under  King  Kalakaua,  and  is  a  brother  of  the  late  General 
Armstrong,  so  well  known  to  all  members  of  this  Conference, 
and  to  all  friends  of  the  Indians. 

Mr.  W.  N.  Armstrong. — The  present  generation  of  Ameri- 
cans cannot  realize  the  deep  and  holy  agitation,  the  profound 
gratitude  to  God,  manifested  eighty-four  years  ago  by  the  re- 
ligious people  of  America  for  what  was  then  believed  to  be  one 
of  the  most  signal  events  in  the  modern  religious  history  of  the 
world:  the  sudden  conversion  of  a  pagan  nation  to  Christianity.* 

From  the  crater  above  the  city  of  Honolulu  you  look  down 
upon  a  modern  city,  with  its  macadamized  roads,  trolley  cars, 
costly  hotels,  fine  residences,  many  churches,  and  an  apparently 
progressive  American  city,  buried  in  a  forest  of  tropical  growth. 
Yet  of  its  own  population  of  forty  thousand,  nearly  ninety  per 
cent,  are  aliens  to  American  institutions,  and  the  majority  are 


•The  previous  speakers  on  Hawaii  spoke  quite  fully  on  the  early  history 
of  the  people.  A  portion  of  the  present  address  covering  the  same  ground 
has  been  omitted. 
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Buddhists  or  followers  of  Confucius,  while  throughout  the  group 
of  islands  the  pure  native  race  constitutes  now  only  one-fifth  of 
the  people,  although  in  1872  they  constituted  nine-tenths,  a  de- 
crease of  startling  significance. 

On  an  analysis  of  the  existing  conditions,  it  will  appear  that 
in  the  involution  and  evolution  of  the  Hawaiian  institutions,  there 
have  been  two  distinct  movements:  First,  that  of  the  native  race, 
and  second,  that  of  the  alien  races  who  largely  occupy  the  coun- 
try. Penetrating  and  shaping  both  movements,  was  the  Evan- 
gelical Mission  to  Hawaii,  which  begun  eighty-four  years  ago, 
not  wholly  succeeding  in  its  original  purpose,  and  yet,  making  a 
brilliant  success  in  another  direction. 

In  1863  the  American  Board  announced  that  the  work  of 
the  Mission  had  been  accomplished  as  an  agency  for  spreading 
the  Gospel,  and  it  accordingly  created  a  native  ecclesiastical  body, 
and  turned  over  to  the  native  churches  and  pastors  the  mainte- 
nance of  Christianity.  This  act  is  now  believed  by  the  living  mis- 
sionary stock  to  have  been  a  serious  error.  The  staying  powers 
of  the  natives  had  been  over-estimated.  The  native  pastors  were 
weak,  and  the  people,  instead  of  supporting  the  churches,  fell 
away  in  large  numbers,  and  are  now  about  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  Evangelical,  the  Roman  Catholic,  and  the  Mormon 
churches.  What  vitality  the  natives  Churches  now  have  is  mainly 
due  to  the  moral  and  financial  aid  of  the  descendants  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, and  their  philanthropic  friends.  The  Mission  had  as- 
sumed and  declared  that  a  pagan  people  could  be  Christianized 
first  and  civilized  afterwards.  But  neither  the  American  Board, 
or  the  Mission  itself  realized  the  supreme  power  of  supersti- 
tion after  it  had  been  pressed  into  the  soul  by  centuries  of  ig- 
norance and  tradition. 

Recently,  the  late  Dr.  Hyde,  President  of  the  native  Theolo- 
gical Seminary,  declared  in  public  that  he  despaired  of  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  people  for  intelligent  thinking,  or  for  prosecuting 
industrial  work,  which  is  the  foundation  of  character  building. 
Governor  Dole,  with  his  inherited  love  of  the  native  race,  ap- 
pointed, after  annexation,  some  of  the  leading  natives  to  high 
office,  but  these  officials  nearly  all  became  defaulters.  Even  the 
one  native  Judge  appointed  by  the  late  President  McKinley  has 
recently  been  degraded  by  President  Roosevelt  for  cause. 

The  native  race  failed  to  earn  the  title  of  Christian  nation,  just 
as  we  decline  to  call  the  Negroes  of  the  South  a  Christian  people, 
though  every  Negro  is  a  member  of  a  Christian  Church.  I  speak 
of  the  people  as  a  nation.  There  were  and  are  many  individual 
cases  of  comparatively  pure  and  noble  lives.  So  far  as  these  are 
concerned,  the  Mission  accomplished  good.  But  the  late  Gen- 
eral Armstrong's  aphorism  is  true,  that  the  Hawaiian  saint  is 
about  on  a  par  with  a  respectable  New  England  sinner. 
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It  is,  however,  in  another  aspect  of  the  Mission  work  that  you 
find  that  it  unconsciously  discharged,  a  singularly  unique  and 
noble  task  which  is  now  and  will  be  its  glory  for  all  time.  It 
planted  American  institutions  in  Hawaii,  the  benefits  of  whieh  the 
dying  native  race  will  cease  to  receive,  but  which  will  stand  here- 
after as  a  permanent  agency  for  uniting  the  Occidental  and 
Oriental  civilizations. 

It  was  fortunate  in  the  beginning  that  the  native  monarchy  was 
financially  poor  with  only  a  small  precarious  income,  often  paid 
in  kind.  It  tempted  no  political  money-makers,  nor  were  there 
political  schemers,  because  the  rule  was  absolutely  despotic. 
Among  a  disorganized  people  Church  and  State  were  united. 
The  missionaries  soon  became  politicians  from  necessity.  Laws 
were  needed  to  secure  peace  and  protection,  especially  to  the 
native  converts.  The  missionaries  also  had  the  time,  desire,  and 
ability  to  promote  good  government.  They,  as  the  chiefs  gradu- 
ally put  confidence  in  them,  suggested  effective  laws;  the  laws, 
of  course,  which  are  found  in  American  communities.  The 
chiefs  of  their  own  volition,  drew  out  of  the  Mission  some  of  the 
ablest  missionaries,  William  Stewart,  Dr.  Judd,  Mr.  Richards, 
Dr.  Richard  Armstrong  and  others,  who  in  entering  the  Govern- 
ment service  only  enlarged  their  own  missionary  work.  These 
men  drew  about  them  several  honest,  capable,  educated  men, 
mainly  from  New  England,  who  were  seeking  their  fortunes  in 
the  Pacific.  With  the  consent  of  the  native  rulers,  who  submitted 
with  childlike  confidence,  they  established  Anglo-Saxon  institu- 
tions which  neither  rulers  nor  natives  comprehended.  Wise  laws 
were  passed,  and  an  imperfect  Constitution  was  adopted,  which 
was  soon  followed  by  a  complete  instrument.  The  missionaries  felt 
their  way.  They  avoided  paper  Constitutions,  and  relied  not 
on  any  abstract  knowledge  of  laws,  but  on  their  inherited  habit 
of  maintaining  law  and  order.  With  incredible  rapidity,  in  view 
of  the  slow  growth  of  communities,  every  protection  known  to 
the  common  law  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  Was  thrown  around  the 
people.  Serfdom  was  abolished  and  the  humblest  native  obtained 
from  the  King  a  homestead  in  fee  simple.  At  once  there  arose 
without  sacrifice  or  cost  a  substantial  structure  for  the  protection 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Judges  were  appointed  with  a  life 
tenure.  These  political  missionaries,  with  strange  good  fortune, 
secured  the  recognition  of  the  Hawaii  monarchy  by  the  great 
powers  of  the  world,  before  it  was  hardly  out  of  the  swaddling 
clothes  of  paganism.  The  foreign  traders  and  merchants  sought 
no  home  protection,  because  they  were  protected  by  a  govern- 
ment of  laws,  and  not  of  men.  All  of  this  the  native  race  was 
utterly  incapable  of  doing.  The  higher  executive  offices  were 
generally  filled  with  honest  white  men  on  the  cordial  assent  of 
the  rather  bewildered  but  confiding  chiefs.    The  Judiciary,  that 
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great  bulwark  of  liberty  with  the  Anglo-Saxon,  was  established 
with  intelligent  solicitude.  Judges  were  appointed  who  would 
have  done  credit  to  American  Jurisprudence.  In  the  course  of 
time  weak  rulers  and  irresponsible  native  demagogues  tried  to 
overthrow  this  independent  Judiciary,  but  it  stood  like  a  rock, 
and  the  increasing  white  population,  whenever  it  was  threatened, 
rose  in  arms  to  protect  it.  It  was  the  one  great  staying  power 
of  the  rising  civilization,  for  it  curbed  both  native  rulers  and 
people,  when  in  later  years,  in  their  utter  ignorance  of  the  vital 
need  and  value  of  the  impartial  administration  of  justice,  they 
tried  to  decrease  its  power,  or  take  it  into  their  own  hands.  A 
small  though  intelligent  number  of  the  Teutonic  races  gradually 
settled  in  the  Island  for  business  purposes.  The  missionaries 
had  established  an  Anglo-Saxon  Constitution,  and  the  white  set- 
tlers stood  by  them  with  their  inherited  instincts  for  Constitu- 
tional Law. 

Then  came  a  large  emigration,  owing  to  the  demands  of  the 
sugar  plantations  for  foreign  laborers  and  the  indisposition  of 
the  native  population  to  work.  The  missionaries  had  planted 
these  institutions  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  thriving  Christian 
Polynesian  nation.  Unconsciously,  however,  they  were  building 
for  more  advanced  service  toward  Latins  and  natives.  But 
the  Polynesian  now  ceases  to  figure  in  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity excepting  only  as  a  political  nuisance,  exercising  political 
power  which  an  unwise  Congress  of  the  United  States  had 
granted  him;  a  power  which  the  intelligent  natives  never  asked 
for,  and  which  their  best  friends  knew  would  be  fatally  abused. 

The  native  race  will  soon  be  extinct,  but  new  and  strong  racial 
forces  are  now  coming  under  the  tuition,  guidance,  and  pro- 
tection of  the  liberty-securing  institutions,  the  foundations  of 
which  were  laid  by  the  Mission  when  the  Polynesians  were  in  the 
darkness  of  heathenism. 

Since  1872,  the  Americans  have  increased  in  Hawaii  from  900 
to  only  2,200,  though  they  have  been  dominant  for  over  eighty 
years.  The  Chinese  have  increased  from  2,000  to  25,000;  the 
Japanese  from  only  sixty  to  61,000;  the  Portuguese  from  400  to 
16,000,  mainly  by  the  birth  of  their  native-born  children.  While 
this  Latin  race  will  have  influence  in  the  future,  and  may  largely 
increase,  it  is  evident  that  the  Asiatics  will  dominate  the  Islands, 
simply  with  the  overwhelming  numbers,  not  of  the  emigrants, 
but  of  the  native-born  children.  Out  of  a  present  population  of 
151,000  only  five  per  cent,  are  Caucasians,  and  only  three  per 
cent,  are  Americans.  Over  80  per  cent,  are  Asiatics.  There  are 
7,000  Caucasians,  against  80,000  Asiatics.  The  pure  native-born 
children  of  the  Asiatics  in  the  public  schools  already  outnumber 
the  Caucasian  children  three  to  one,  while  the  Portuguese  chil- 
dren outnumber  them  four  to  one. 
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The  Japanese  immigration  is  recent.  When  these  Asiatic  chil- 
dren, native-born,  and  all  of  them  American  citizens,  reach  man- 
hood, the  voting  majority  in  the  territory  will  easily  pass  into 
their  hands.  These  Asiatic  children  are  educated  in  the  public 
schools,  read  English  literature,  sing  English  songs,  and  live 
within  an  American  environment.  They  know  little  of  Asia,  and 
little  of  the  customs  and  traditions  of  their  ancestors.  Hawaii 
is  their  new  fatherland.  During  their  school  days  they  daily 
salute  our  national  flag.  In  business  matters,  they  meet  only 
American  methods. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Americans  will  gradually  abandon  the 
Islands.  Benjamin  Kidd  declares  that  it  is  a  blunder  to  acclima- 
tize the  white  man  in  the  tropics.  Charles  H.  Pearson  in  his 
work  titled,  "National  Life  and  Character"  says,  "Europeans 
cannot  flourish  undef  the  Tropics,  and  will  not  work  with  the 
hand  where  the  inferior  race  works."  I  accept  these  conclusions 
only  with  modifications.  If  the  farmer  is  the  backbone  of  a 
nation,  or  of  an  isolated  community,  the  Americans  will  not 
furnish  a  backbone  to  Hawaii.  The  Asiatics,  as  well  as  Portu- 
guese, now  vastly  outnumber  the  Americans  as  farmers  in 
Hawaii.  When  the  American  farmer  comes  in  contact  with  the 
Asiatic  farmer,  unless  he  has  special  advantages,  he  will  withdraw, 
or  fail.  The  American  in  Hawaii  will  maintain  the  social  and 
commercial  supremacy  until  the  native-born  Asiatics  greatly  out- 
number him,  and,  educated  and  trained  in  American  methods, 
are  strong  enough  to  form  an  effective  social  body  which  will 
confront  him,  and  compete  with  him  as  they  do  in  the  British 
colonies,  and  take  away  the  Englishmen's  business. 

We  shall  have  within  a  half  a  century  a  large  Asiatic  community 
in  Hawaii,  partially  isolated  from  the  world  by  ocean  barriers, 
but  dominating-  in  political  and  probably  in  commercial  life. 
What  will  this  population  represent  when  raised  under  Ameri- 
can institutions?  I  reply  positively  an  American  population  in 
its  thoughts  and  ways.  It  is  generally  said  that  there  is  a 
radical  difference  between  the  Occidental  and  the  Oriental  races. 
The  ablest  writer  on  the  character  of  the  Japanese,  the  Rev. 
Sidney  Gulick,  Hawaiian  born,  but  a  resident  for  many  years  in 
Japan,  in  his  remarkable  book,  titled  the  "Evolution  of  the 
Japanese,"  insists  that  the  difference*  between  the  Occidentals  and 
.  the  Orientals  is  not  biological,  but  purely  social.  He  claims 
that  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  specifically  show  that  this  dif- 
ference is  other  than  social.  He  declares  that  only  social  en- 
vironment creates  this  difference,  so  that  races  able  to  hold  their 
own  in  industrial  and  commercial  life  will  assimilate  their  civili- 
zations in  a  great  measure.  Assuming  the  truth  of  this  belief, 
you  in  the  future  will  see  on  American  soil  a  compact  body  of 
American  Asiatics,  born  citizens  of  America  in  a  beautiful  but 
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isolated  section  of  our  territory.  They  may  number  in  time  a 
half  a  million  people.  They  will  be  trained,  as  they  are  now  being 
trained,  according  to  the  very  best  methods  of  our  national  sys- 
tem of  education.  They  will  even  cease  to  speak  the  Asiatic 
language.  They  will  be  assimilated,  as  the  alien  races  which  now 
do  the  labor  of  New  England  are  being  assimilated. 

Moreover,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  supreme  importance  in  the 
world-contact  which  this  great  nation  is  making,  that  this 
Asiatic  community  at  the  cross-roads  of  the  Pacific  will  stand 
directly  before  all  Asia  as  a  brilliant  headlight  of  the  American 
civilization. 

The  permanent  forms  of  our  institutions  in  Hawaii,  of  such 
inestimable  value  in  our  close  contact  in  the  future  with  Asiatic 
civilization,  is  the  work  of  the  quiet,  small,  and  zealous  Mission  to 
Hawaii.  Although  these  institutions  are  now  maintained  appar- 
ently by  only  five  per  cent,  of  the  white  inhabitants  of  the  Terri- 
tory, including  missionaries  and  their  allies,  there  is  now  behind 
them  the  supreme  power  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Just  before  the  Federal  power  reached  out  with  annexation  and 
re-enforced  these  institutions,  there  were  times  when  it  seemed 
as  if  there  would  be  a  relapse  into  semi-barbarism.  When  the 
late  King  Kalakaua  attempted  to  exercise  despotic  power,  this 
missionary  force  arose  and  checked  him.  When  ex-Queen 
Liliuokalani,  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  self-government,  naturally 
Polynesian  in  her  instincts,  threatened  to  abrogate  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  sons  of  the  missionaries  arose  in  rebellion  and  abolished 
the  Monarchy  which  their  fathers  had  created.  They  did  it  in 
sorrow  and  tears,  because  it  was  the  work  of  their  fathers.  But 
they  abolished  it  just  as  their  own  ancestors  on  the  mainland 
cast  the  British  away  from  the  Continent  in  1775  and  for  the 
same  reasons,  and  no  others. 

About  twenty  years  ago  a  large  and  desirable  immigration  of 
Portuguese  laborers  to  the  Islands  was  abandoned  in  favor  of 
a  cheaper  class  of  laborers  from  Japan.  The  prevailing  com- 
mercial and  public  sentiment  of  Hawaii  took  no  account  of  the 
morrow.     It  naturally  looked  only  at  its  bank  account. 

The  philanthropists  will  regard  this  political  shortsighted- 
ness of  preferring  the  Japanese  to  the  Latins  as  indeed  fortunate. 
It  threw  open  the  gates  to  a  large  Asiatic  immigration  and  to  the 
contest  of  two  great  civilizations.  It  unintentionally  established 
the  way  for  planting  on  American  soil  a  large  body  of  native- 
born  Asiatics.  The  social  and  political  condition  of  the  Islands 
are  singularly  favorable  to  the  contact  and  assimilation  of  the 
Occidental  and  Oriental  races.  It  is  the  best  locality  on  this 
Continent  for  a  vast  American  school  in  the  practice  of  self- 
government  by  Asiatic  citizens,  for  there  are  here  neither  Cali- 
fornia hoodlums  or  trade  prejudices  to  insult  the  young  citizens. 
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The  scope  of  this  school  is  as  grand  as  that  of  any  university, 
and  its  pupils  will  number  the  entire  Asiatic  population.  Out 
of  this  great  industrial  school  in  practical  politics,  supplemented 
with  the  very  best  public  school  education  which  the  Americans 
can  suggest,  will  come  within  several  generations  an  army  of 
native-born  Asiatics,  who  will  indirectly  carry  all  that  is  best  in 
American  life  to  the  very  heart  of  the  Orient. 

(American  institutions  were  so  deeply  planted  in  Hawaii  by 
the  missionary  forces,  that  when  an  annexation  to  the  United 
States  took  place  the  new  territory  came  under  the  Federal 
Constitution  without  suffering  from  any  unjust  social  or  legal 
conditions.  If  the  foreign-born  Asiatics  could  reach  the  ear 
of  this  Conference  they  would  ask  its  aid  in  removing  the  political 
disabilities  which  prevent  long-resident,  intelligent  aud  wealthy 
Asiatics  from  sharing  in  the  government  while  every  native  is 
permitted  to  vote.  But  as  the  national  policy  at  present  assumes 
that  the  Asiatic  cannot  be  a  good  citizen  it  would  be  useless  to 
ask  it,  but  the  overwhelming  number  of  native-born  Asiatics  will 
within  one  generation  remove  these  unjust  discriminations.) 

There  will  be  some  friction  for  a  while  in  navigating  this  little 
Hawaiian  ship  of  State,  now  only  a  small  tender,  to  the  great 
battleships  of  American  civilization.  The  alien  crews  will  fall 
into  disorder  at  times,  try  to  cut  the  rigging,  and  work  her  onto 
the  shoals,  but  the  American  will  stand  at  the  helm  and  navigate 
firmly  and  wisely  for  several  generations  and  until  the  educated 
Asiatic  will  take  his  place  in  the  pilot  house,  and  keep  her  to  her 
course  with  his  finger  on  the  chart  of  the  best  Christian  civiliza- 
tion. 

Mr.  Frederick  R.  Burton  entertained  and  interested  the  Con- 
ference with  speciments  of  Ojibwa  music,  with  words  in  Ojibwa 
and  English.  Mr.  Burton  has  for  several  years  made  a  study  of 
Indian  music,  harmonizing  it  and  reducing  it  to  notation.  He 
finds  that  the  Ojibwa  (Chippewa)  music  is  more  highly  developed 
structurally  than  that  of  any  other  tribe  on  the  Continent,  and  of 
a  corresponding  high  aesthetic  value.  In  fact  he  rates  the  music 
above  all  aboriginal  music  heretofore  known.  His  special  ad- 
dress to  the  members  of  the  Conference,  on  Wednesday  after- 
noon, included  a  discussion  of  Ojibwa  scales,  and  the  intimate  re- 
lation of  music  and  verse,  both  phases  of  the  subject  being  illus- 
trated with  songs  discovered  and  translated  by  him. 

The  Chairman.. — We  will  now  listen  to  an  address  by  the  Rev. 
Douglas  Putnam  Birnie  of  Rye,  N.  Y.,  formerly  Pastor  of  Union 
Church,  Honolulu. 
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HAWAII     OF    TODAY. 

BY   REV.    DOUGLAS    PUTNAM    BIRNIE. 

Other  speakers  have  told  you  of  the  history  of  the  Hawaii 
Islands,  have  traced  the  story  of  their  development  and  analyzed 
the  changing  population.  I  shall  speak  briefly  of  to-day  and  the 
needs  of  the  hour. 

On  Saturday  last  news  came  of  a  tragedy  which  had  stirred 
and  shocked  the  city  of  Honolulu.  In  the  early  hours  of  the 
evening  Mr.  S.  E.  Damon  was  foully  murdered.  The  next  morn- 
ing found  business  at  a  standstill  and  the  city  stunned  with 
amazement.  Mr.  Damon  was  the  son  of  one  of  Honolulu's  most 
eminent  citzens  and  a  graduate  of  Yale  University.  After  leav- 
ing college  he  spent  several  years  in  Scotland  studying  methods 
of  the  banking  business.  On  his  return  to  the  Islands  he  entered 
the  banking  house  of  Bishop  &  Company,  identified  himself  with 
the  new  life  of  the  territory,  and  with  his  charming  wife  was  win- 
ning a  strong  hold  upon  the  community.  There  was  no  irritating 
cause  for  this  brutal  crime.  Mr.  Damon  was  popular  with  all 
classes  in  the  city. 

Now,  who  was  the  murderer?  This  is  the  fact  which  concerns 
such  a  gathering  as  this.  He  was  a  Porto  Rican.  And  how 
did  he  come  to  be  across  the  sea  and  Continent,  far  from  his 
home-land? 

When  annexation  occurred  the  labor  laws  of  the  United  States 
took  effect.  No  more  Chinese  could  enter  the  Islands.  It  had 
been  proved  beyond  all  question  by  a  long  course  of  experiments 
that  white  men  could  not  work  in  the  heat  of  cane  fields.  The 
planters  now  turned  to  Porto  Rico  and  at  large  expense  imported 
a  number  of  laborers  and  their  families.  Of  course  the  best 
elements  do  not  migrate  from  a  country  where  there  is  demand 
for  labor,  and  the  quality  of  the  new  workman  was  very  poor. 
Many  criminals  were  among  them,  and  in  Hawaii  they  soon 
drifted  into  the  ranks  of  vice  and  crime.  Since  annexation  there 
has  been  a  consequent  deterioration  in  the  tone  of  labor.  Idlers 
have  multiplied  and  the  records  of  the  courts  show  increase  of 
crime. 

The  best  interests  of  the  Islands  demand  that  a  limited  number 
of  Chinese  be  permitted  to  enter  Hawaii  and  labor  in  the  sugar 
and  rice  fields.  There  need  be  no  danger  of  their  coming  to  the 
mainland.  Commercially  this  is  the  only  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion; it  is  not  so  much  cheaper  as  better  labor.  But  the  question 
which  interests  this  Conference  is  ethical.  Here  the  Chinese 
meet  the  needs.  They  are  honest  above  all  peoples  of  the  Pacific, 
they  are  industrious,  they  obey  law,  and  are  temperate.  What 
better  qualities  can  be  bred  into  a  new  land?  Here  is  material  for 
good  citizenship.  They  identify  themselves  with  the  American 
life.    I  have  seen  the  first  prize  in  an  oratorical  contest  open  to 
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boys  of  all  races,  the  oration  to  be  written  and  spoken  upon 
some  assigned  topic  of  American  history — taken  by  a  Chinese 
young  man.  This  last  year  the  student  championship  in  the  base- 
ball of  Honolulu  was  won  from  the  Kamehameha  school  by  the 
Club  of  Chinese  Boarding  School.  They  can  "play  ball"  in  more 
ways  than  one. 

The  same  paper  which  brought  me  the  news  of  the  murder  of 
Mr.  Damon  gave  the  reports  of  the  trial  of  a  Japanese  charged 
with  killing  a  fellow-countryman.  The  grand  jury  had  found  an 
indictment  for  murder  in  the  first  degree.  The  case  was  sub- 
mitted to  a  jury,  and  they  returned  a  verdict  "guilty  of  assault  and 
battery,  with  an  appeal  to  the  Court  for  mercy."  You  smile  I 
So  they  do  in  the  city  of  Honolulu,  and  law  breakers  laugh  at 
such  miscarriage  of  justice.  Under  the  Monarchy  there  was  the 
trial  by  jury.  This  was  continued  in  the  Republic,  but  it  was 
under  the  law  which  required  not  a  unanimous  vote  for  convic- 
tion, but  merely  three-quarters.  History  has  proved  it  to  be  the 
only  form  pf  trial  by  jury  adapted  to  the  Hawaiian  people.  You 
have  heard  in  this  Conference  of  the  Organic  Act  and  its  bestowal 
of  the  right  to  vote.  You  have  learned  its  peculiar  racial  dis- 
tinctions. In  a  word  the  result  is  this,  about  two-thirds  of  the 
votes  are  in  the  hands  of  one-fifth  of  the  population,  that  is  the 
Hawaiian.  In  the  opinion  of  the  most  intelligent  students  of  the 
history  of  the  Islands,  the  "failure  of  the  late  Monarchy  was  due, 
not  only  to  the  personal  character  of  the  sovereign,  but  to  the 
moral  unfitness  of  the  electorate  for  self-government."  History 
revealed  to  us  the  weakness  of  these  people  for  political  achieve- 
ment, and  yet  in  the  face  of  this  the  United  States  Government 
deliberately  placed  the  control  of  the  Territory  in  their  hands. 
What  sort  of  a  Legislator  did  they  elect? 

By  the  provisions  of  the  Organic  Act  it  is  required  that  all 
proceedings  of  the  Legislature  shall  be  in  the  English  language, 
yet  during  the  session  this  provision  of  the  law  has  openly  been 
violated.  "Is  it  too  much  to  ask,"  writes  one  strong  friend  of 
the  welfare  of  the  people,  "Is  it  too  much  to  ask  that  it  be  re- 
quired of  every  member  of  the  Legislature  that  he  be  able  to  read, 
write  and  speak  the  English  language  understanding^?"  This 
much  is  demanded  even  of  a  member  of  a  jury. 

I  have  frequently  heard  it  said,  "What  is  the  matter  with 
Hawaii?  She  wished  to  become  a  Territory  of  the  U.  S.  A. 
That  has  been  granted  to  her.  Why  can  she  not  be  Americanized 
as  other  Territories  have  been?"  What  happens  on  the  main- 
land? Into  a  new  territory  from  the  north,  south,  east  and  west 
flow  the  streams  of  American  life  and  influence,  the  Islands  are 
six  days'  sail  far  out  in  the  Pacific.  The  coasting  shipping  laws 
of  the  United  States  now  control  all  commerce.  Do  you  realize 
what  this  means?    If  you  were  in  Hololulu  and  desired  to  go  to 
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California,  you  could  not  take  passage,  as  was  possible  under  the 
Republic,  upon  a  German  or  English  or  Japanese  steamer;  you 
must,  under  penalty  of  a  fine  of  two  hundred  dollars,  wait  until 
a  vessel  carrying  the  flag  of  the  United  States  appeared.  That 
is  to  say,  annexation  instead  of  increasing  the  means  of  com- 
munication with  the  mainland,  has  greatly  decreased  them. 

You  have  heard  in  this  Conference  that  the  Philippine  and 
Porto  Rico  Governments  are  permitted  to  retain  custom  duties. 
Hawaii  sends  about  $100.00  a  month  to  the  United  States,  and 
thus  far  the  Territory  has  paid  its  own  expense  for  dredging  the 
harbor  of  Honolulu.  To  put  the  fact  into  figures  the  United 
States  receives  $8.53  per  capita  from  every  citizen  of  Hawaii 
yearly  and  spends  upon  them  $1.62  per  capita.  The  average  ex- 
penditure of  the  United  States  Government  for  every  citizen  on 
the  mainland  is  $7.97.  There  then  are  three  needs  of  the  present 
day.  Let  me  urge  some  relief  in  the  labor  laws,  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Organic  Act  in  regard  to  the  use  of  English  in  the 
Legislature,  and  relief  in  the  coasting  shipping  laws. 

Now  for  the  future  let  me  state  briefly  two  considerations: 
First,  the  Hawaiians  are  to-day  racially  children.  What  they 
may  become  we  cannot  tell.  The  present  fact  faces  us.  The 
result  of  the  experiment  in  the  school  shows  that  intellectually 
they  are  capable  of  advance  to  a  certain  point,  then  development 
is  arrested.^  They  lack  inclination  and  capacity  for  clear  inde- 
pendent thinking.  Commercially  the  same  is  true.  They  are 
splendid  seamen  and  every  effort  has  been  made  to  fit  them  for  the 
higher  positions  on  the  steamers  of  the  Pacific,  yet  no  Hawaiian 
has  proven  fit  to  command  a  vessel.  In  the  great  iron  works  of 
the  city  of  Honolulu  you  find  them  filling  subordinate  positions, 
but  as  heads  of  departments  they  fail.  No  business  of  any  im- 
portance is  controlled  by  them.  Ecclesiastically  it  is  the  same 
story.  The  utter  collapse  of  the  native  church  when  the  white 
man  withdrew  from  the  oversight  and  direction,  is  patent  to  all. 
Today  there  is  no  Roman  Catholic  Hawaiian  priest  for  the  many 
of  that  faith.  The  white  man  leads  in  all  Protestant  and  Catholic 
advance.  Politically,  the  fact  was  clearly  revealed  after  many 
years  of  experiments,  at  the  downfall  of  the  monarchy;  but  the 
idealists  in  Congress  desired  to  give  its  natives  one  more  trial, 
and  they  have  again  been  found  wanting.  This  fact  is  to  be  con- 
sidered in  every  intelligent  plan.  The  Hawaiians  as  a  race  are 
children,  and  should  be  so  treated  if  the  best  results  are  to  be  ob- 
tained. 

From  the  figure  given  you  by  the  previous  speakers  you  can 
readily  seen  that  in  the  next  generation  when  the  children  born  of 
the  various  races  on  this  new  American  soil  claim  citizenship, 
the  Hawaiian  will  not  be  a  dominating  factor.  He  will  be  lost  in 
the  larger  numbers.    Today  he  has  the  ccntrol,  in  the  next  gen- 
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eration  it  will  have  passed  from  him.  The  critical  question  is 
what  forces  are  to  be  brought  to  bear  in  the  shaping  of  the  char- 
acter of  these  new  citizens  in  their  formative  years?  You  have 
heard  from  the  men  who  fashioned  the  government  for  Porto 
Rico  and  the  Philippines  of  the  necessity  of  a  strong  centralized 
government  in  which  the  people  shall  have  a  limited  share.  The 
endeavor  is  to  make  vice  difficult  and  virtue  easy.  Yet  what  has 
the  United  States  done  for  Hawaii?  Just  the  reverse.  From 
the  generation  now  coming  on  there  is  an  inefficiency  in  control 
of  her  legislature,  violation  of  laws  by  the  law-making  body,  spec- 
ulation in  high  places,  and  rapid  increase  of  crimes  of  minor 
grade.  The  second  essential  which  is  demanded  for  the  Islands, 
east  and  west,  is  education.  The  school  system  must  be  strength- 
ened, yet  last  year  in  Hawaii  when  the  Governor  found  the  Ter- 
ritory face  to  face  with  bankruptcy,  he  secured  vigorous  retrench- 
ment in  expenses,  and  the  schools  were  cut  as  well  as  the  other 
departments  of  the  government. 

This  new  generation,  children  of  the  many  races,  must  be 
taught  the  essentials  of  liberty  and  be  fitted  to  use  wisely  the 
power  which  is  to  come  into  their  hands.  Today  the  intelligent, 
few  men  and  women  of  high  character  and  great  ability,  are 
making  splendid  efforts  for  the  salvation  of  Hawaii.  We  should 
stand  by  them,  and  this  out-post  of  the  Republic  should  be  made 
sane,  safe,  and  sound.  Did  I  say  out-post?  Do  you  realize  the 
westward  march  of  empire?  We  have  called  Boston  the  Hub. 
yet  if  you  should  describe  a  circle,  then  let  the  western  circum- 
ference rest  upon  the  Philippines  and  the  eastern  fall  upon  the 
State  House  at  Boston,  the  center  of  the  circle  would  rest  upon 
Hawaii,  the  new  Hub  of  the  Greater  Republic. 

The  Chairman. — During  the  very  few  moments  more  that 
Temain  of  this  session,  I  will  ask  Mr.  C.  H.  Ames  of  Boston  to 
kindly  speak  to  the  Conference.  He  has  recently  been  in  the 
Philippines,  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Ames. — Mr.  Chairman:  It  is  past  the  hour  when  most 
meetings  adjourn,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  this  is  the 
most  extraordinary  audience  in  America  I  should  not  presume  to 
respond  to  your  call.  I  assume  that  you  believe  with  me  that  these  . 
matters  are  of  such  importance  that  you  cannot  have  too  much 
information.  The  amount  of  misconception  about  matters  in  the 
East  and  in  Porto  Rico  is  so  great  that  even  a  layman  like 
myself  could  not  refuse  to  speak. 

Let  me  mention  this  one  consideration.  I  have  heard  every- 
where during  these  last  few  years,  and  I  think  it  is  the  feeling  of 
Americans,  that  we  have  entered  upon  a  new,  untried,  unheard- 
of,  possibly  impossible  proposition,  an  Oriental  proposition  for 
America.  It  once  seemed  to  me  so,  but  more  familiarity  with, 
and  study  of,  Oriental  life,  has  convinced  me  that  we  have  in  the 
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Philippine  Islands  the  least  troublesome,  the  most  hopeful,  Ori- 
ental proposition  of  any  civilized  race. 

Briefly,  the  considerations  are  these:  in  the  first  place,  the 
Philippine  archipelago  is  off  by  itself;  it  is  territorially  isolated; 
it  is  not  at  all  in  the  range  of  the  jealousies  of  other  nations. 
Compare,  if  you  please,  for  a  moment,  the  condition  of  the  Philip- 
pines with  that  of  Corea  or  Tibet  or  Afghanistan,  or  many  others. 
Our  sovereignty  is  undoubted,  and  recognized  everywhere.  We 
have  the  opportunity  to  do  with  them  the  best  we  can,  undis- 
turbed by  the  jealousies  of  other  nations. 

The  second  point  is  that  in  point  of  numbers  the  inhabitants 
of  those  islands  are  small.  There  are  less  than  eight  million; 
two  million  of  those  we  have  scarcely  any  present  active  concern 
with;  considerations,  in  regard  to  them  must  come  slowly,  but 
we  have  about  six  million  of  nominally  Christian  Orientals,  the 
only  Christian  Orientals  in  the  world.  That  is  a  matter  of  trans- 
cendent importance,  in  my  judgment,  a  matter  of  remarkable 
importance  to  us.  Whereas  in  other  places  in  the  Orient  the 
Christian  meets  with  instinctive  opposition,  it  is  not  so  in  the 
Philippines,  with  the  great  majority  of  the  people  with  whom  we 
have  to  deal.  They  are  also  Christians;  they  have  the  same  ideals, 
and  they  worship  with  the  same  formalities  to  some  extent  that 
we  do. 

Think,  for  a  moment,  of  the  reception  that  the  Christian  gets 
when  he  goes  to  China  or  to  India.  Instantly  there  is  opposition 
because  he  is  a  Christian.  Not  so  in  the  Philippines,  and  that  is 
to  our  advantage. 

Are  we  to  lie  down  before  this  proposition,  and  to  whimper, 
and  to  consider  that  we  are  up  against  something  impossible  of 
accomplishment?  It  would  be  to  our  shame  if  we  thought  so  for 
a  moment.  I  wish  that  that  feeling  could  be  taken  away  from  the 
American  people. 

I  had  four  points  that  occurred  to  me  in  that  matter,  and  the 
fourth  was  that  the  Filipinos  heartily  welcome  the  education  we 
are  bringing  to  them.  Those  of  us  who  have  been  in  Manila  and 
throughout  the  islands,  know  that  constantly  there  used  to  come 
in  little  delegations  of  unknown  people  from  unheard-of  islands, 
whose  sole  mission  was  to  ask  for  teachers,  somebody  to  go  back 
to  their  little  corner  of  the  archipelago  and  teach  them. 

I  wish  I  had  time  to  contrast  the  Philippines  with  Porto  Rico. 
Nothing  has  been  more  common  than  the  question  to  me:  "Well, 
what  do  you  think  of  the  Philippines  and  their  people?  they  are 
much  about  the  same  as  the  Cubans  and  the  Porto  Ricans,  aren't 
they?"  The  differences  are  vital,  and  they  have  been  well  ex- 
plained here. 

I  appeal  to  the  magnificent  object  lesson  that  you  have  had  in 
this  Conference,  in  these  fine,  strong,  youthful  men  who  have 
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been  out  there  with  the  same  ideals  that  you  have,  and  come 
back  with  the  same  ideals  only  heightened.  I  appeal  to  you  that 
the  men  who  go  to  the  Philippines  and  to  Hawaii  and  to  Porto 
Rico,  when  they  come  back  are  the  same  men  that  they  were 
when  they  went  out. 

"Blind  endeavor  is  not  wise; 
Wisdom  enters  through  the  eyes." 

The  people  who  are  wise  on  these  matters  are  those  who  have 
studied  them  on  the  ground.  Send  out  the  best  men,  as  you 
have  done,  and  then  trust  them.  I  have  had  experience  in  all 
these  dependencies,  and  I  have  yet  to  know  any  considerable 
number  of  rational,  careful  men  who  have  been  out  to  these 
islands  and  who  have  not  come  back  with  substantially  the  same 
message  that  you  have  heard  from  all  these  gentlemen  here. 

The  Conference  then  adjourned. 


JFtftfj  Session. 

Friday  Morning,  October  ax,  1904* 


The  Chairman  called  the  Conference  to  order  at  10  o'clock,  and 
said:  We  must  now  hear  from  one  of  our  best  friends  in  Congress 
and  in  the  country,  who  is  obliged  to  leave  us  for  reasons  which 
I  have  no  doubt  are  good  to  his  mind,  but  of  which  we  would 
probably  not  approve. 

I  therefore  introduce  to  you  at  this  stage,  Hon.  James  S.  Sher- 
man, Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Hon.  James  S.  Sherman. — Mr.  Chairman  and  Fellow  Mem- 
bers of  the  Conference: 

I  was  placed  upon  the  Business  Committee  when  I  first  came 
here,  and  I  have  attended  every  session  of  that  committee  until 
yesterday  afternoon,  and,  assuming  executive  authority,  have 
vetoed  every  suggestion  that  I  should  appear  before  you.  I  came 
here  to  listen  and  to  learn,  and  until  a  very  few  moments  ago  I 
had  been  enjoying  myself  immensely,  when  suddenly  our  dear, 
good  friend  Mr.  Smiley  gathered  me  in  from  the  far  corner  and 
brought  me  up  here,  and  at  once  my  feelings  underwent  a  change. 
I  think  they  would  perhaps  be  described  properly  as  an  Irish 
person  of  whom  I  have  heard  described  his,  when  he  was  sitting 
by  the  bedside  of  his  dying  wife,  and  she  asked  as  her  last  request 
that  he  would  ride  with  her  mother  in  the  same  hack  to  her  grave: 
"Well,"  he  says,  "Biddie,  sure  its  your  last  dying  request,  and  I 
will  do  it,  but  God  knows  it  takes  all  the  pleasure  of  the  day 
away  from  me!"    Now  you  know  that  describes  my  feelings. 

Now  there  is  only  one  happy  member  of  the  Sherman  family, 
and  she  made  her  escape  from  yonder  door  when  I  was  intro- 
duced. I  congratulate  the  Business  Committee  upon  announcing 
the  program  this  morning,  and  after  that  was  given  forth  to  the 
public  putting  me  in  without  giving  you  any  notice — else  you 
might  all  be  with  Mrs.  Sherman  in  the  corridor. 

We  all  came  here  because  we  wanted  to  come.  Everything 
about  this  place  is  inspiring  and  delightful.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
Mr.  Smiley  is  a  Christian,  with  this  environment;  if  he  was  not 
a  Christian  he  would  be  a  heathen.  Anybody  would  be  a 
Christian  up  here. 

There  is  lots  that  is  delightful  about  the  Mohonk  Conference, 
and  one  of  the  most  pleasing  features  is  the  presence  of  a  major- 
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ity  of  the  gentler  sex.  I  feel  like  congratulating  you  and  felicita- 
ting ourselves  upon  your  presence.  And  were  I  not  suspicious 
about  the  rest  of  the  family  being  perhaps  within  earshot,  I  might 
dare.  But  I  had  an  experience  not  many  days  ago  that  rather 
dampens  my  ardor  when  I  think  of  making  such  a  suggestion.  I 
sat  at  home  in  the  city  of  Utica  with  my  wife  on  the?  opposite 
side  of  the  table,  I  dozing  over  some  stupid  evening  paper  and  she 
wrestling  with  the  problem  of  darning  the  stockings  of  her 
promising  sons  and  her  non-promising  husband.  I  finally  said  to 
her  in  a  waking  moment,  "My  dear,  if  I  were  a  woman  I  wouldn't 
marry  the  best  man  in  the  world."  She  stopped  knitting  and 
looked  across  the  table  at  me  with  a  smile,  and  said,  "Why,  Jim, 
dear,  I  didn't!"  So  you  will  appreciate  why  I  don't  say  anything 
about  the  presence  of  so  many  ladies  here  tonight. 

It  is  a  bit  trying  to  bring  back  my  mind  from  the  questions 
which  I  have  been  discussing  of  late.  I  have  been  trying  to  guide 
my  fellow-citkens  to  a  right  selection  between  the  sage  of  Esopus 
and  the  hero  of  San  Juan,  and  to  get  down  to  these  broader — or, 
some  people  will  think,  drier — questions  is  not  perhaps  the 
easiest  task  in  the  world. 

I  was  pleased,  as  you  were  pleased,  I  am  sure,  to  listen  to 
Commissioner  Jones  yesterday.  His  thoughts  were  those  of  an 
advanced  thinker  on  the  Indian  question.  On  other  occasions 
here  he  and  I  have  differed  somewhat  in  reference  to  certain 
Indian  questions,  and  I  don't  want  now  to  give  absolute  and 
unqualified  approval  to  all  that  the  Commissoner  said. 

I  rather  hesitate  to  take  issue  with  the  Chairman,  because  I 
have  discovered  that  this  Chairman  has  the  last  word,  and  I  have 
also  discovered,  as  have  we  all,  that  he  is  not  a  man  to  be  trifled 
with  where  words  are  the  weapons  to  be  used.  And  yet  I  feel  as 
though  I  must  take  issue  with  him  to  a  moderate  extent. 

The  Chairman  stated  in  his  opening  address,  as  I  recall  it,  that 
we  were  most  unjust  in  our  treatment  of  the  Indians;  that  if  the 
Indians  were  white  people  that  sort  of  treatment  would  be  all 
right;  that  anything  was  good  enough  for  white  people,  but  that 
the  Indians  ought  not  to  be  treated  in  this  way.  Well,  now,  I 
can't  approve  of  both  of  those  sentiments.  I  can't  take  a  mighty 
sight  of  stock  in  his  assertion  that  we  have  been  unjust  to  the 
Indians. 

I  think  that  Chairman  said  another  thing,  that  if  we  had  today 
all  the  money  that  we  had  expended  for  the  Indians  during  all 
these  years,  they  would  have  enough  money  to  live  on  for  years 
to  come.  I  won't  contradict  that;  I  think  that  is  so.  If  Brother 
Smiley  had  all  the  money  he  has  spent  on  us  this  year,  he  cer- 
tainly would  have  it  to  entertain  us  next  year.  I  do  assert  that 
the  United  States  Government  has  been  most  generous  in  its 
treatment  of  the  red  men.  I  do  not  claim,  nobody  claims,  that 
peculation  has  not  crept  into  the  Indian  service.    My  friends  of 
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the  army  and  of  the  navy  will  not  claim  that  at  times  peculation 
has  not  crept  into  that  service — very  rare,  though,  the  latter, 
Wrong  has  crept  into  every  branch  of  the  service,  and  wrong  has 
crept  into  the  Indian  service,  nobody  denies  that.  And  yet  we, 
the  American  people,  have  as  a  whole  given  to  the  Indians  a 
measure  of  generous  and  wise  treatment,  I  think,  higher  than  that 
that  has  ever  been  meted  out  to  any  people,  up  to  the  time 
perhaps  that  we  took  under  our  patronage,  under  our  guidance, 
and  under  our  protection  the  peoples  of  the  islands  of  the  sea. 

Now  we  have  met  here  year  after  year  to  shed  what  light  we 
could  upon  the  solution  of  the  Indian  problem,  and  I  think  we 
have  gone  a  long  way  towards  the  proper  solution  of  that  prob- 
lem. I  want  no  greater  proof  of  that  fact  than  that  this  Con- 
ference called  by  Mr.  Smiley,  upon  his  invitation,  has  given  over 
the  greater  proportion  of  its  time  since  we  met  here  yesterday 
morning,  to  the  consideration  of  questions  other  than  those  re- 
lating to  the  Indians.  If  the  problem  were  not  solved  could  we 
have  done  this,,  my  friends? 

Now  I  maintained  two  years  ago,  and  I  maintain  today,  that 
the  light  of  intelligence,  that  the  education  which  we  have  given 
to  the  Indians,  has  been  the  great  force  which  has  brought  about 
so  much  of  the  solution  as  we  have  seen.  Somebody  was  telling 
me  a  little  while  ago  of  the  Governor  of  one  of  our  great  states 
making  a  speech  to  the  young  ladies  of  a  seminary  graduating 
class.  He  discoursed  upon  the  wonderful  possibilities  of  Ameri- 
can citizenship,  and  he  illustrated  the  fact  by  saying  to  this  class: 
"Now,  young  ladies,  here  am  I  before  you.  I  had  no  advantages 
of  birth  or  of  early  training,  and  yet  I  have  come  along  until  I 
have  got  to  be  Governor  of  this  great  state,  greater  than  any 
state  contagious  to  it.  Now  young  ladies,  what  is  it  that  has  done 
that?  Education  done  it;  that  is  what  done  it/'  And  I  can't  but 
think  that  the  education  of  the  Indians  is  what  has  done  so  much 
towards  the  solution  of  this  Indian  problem. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  have  yet  reached  the  point  where  we 
can  do  away  with  our  schools,  or  lessen  the  number  either  of 
reservation  or  of  non-reservation  schools;  although  I  do  think  we 
have  reached  the  point  where  we  need  not,  and  ought  not,  to 
increase  the  number  of  non-reservation  schools.  I  do  think  that 
we  are  progressing  along  the  proper  lines  in  doing  away  with 
agents.  We  have  done  away  with  more  than  half  of  them  in  the 
brief  time  I  have  had  the  honor  of  presiding  over  the  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs  in  the  House. 

I  do  think  that  we  are  progressing  along  the  right  lines,  and 
that  not  in  your  time,  Mr.  Smiley,  or  mine,  we  will  see  the 
abolition  of  the  Indian  Bureau.  But  we  shall  see  all  the  rest 
of  the  agencies  done  away  with,  and  we  shall  see  Indian  schools 
largely  equipped  with  Indian  teachers  and  instructors. 
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I  think  one  of  the  most  important  questions  before  us  now, 
and  it  will  be  discussed  before  you  tomorrow  by  a  gentleman 
than  whom  no  other  in  the  country  is  better  qualified  to  speak,  is 
the  question  of  exacting  from  the  Indian  Territory,  when  it  shall 
be  admitted,  as  it  must,  as  a  state,  or  a  portion  of  a  state,  of  this 
Union,  a  promise  to  exclude  from  that  territory  intoxicating 
liquors. 

They  will  say  to  you,  "That  cannot  be  done,"  and  I  will  say 
to  you,  "I  do  not  believe  it."  I  want  to  say  to  you  women  here 
that  in  my  judgment  it  is  within  your  power  to  set  the  fire 
blazing  so  that  Congress  dare  not  refuse  your  behest  to  incorpo- 
rate in  the  enabling  act  a  provision  that  intoxicating  liquor  shall 
be  constitutionally  excluded  from  the  Indian  Territory. 

A  word  more  and  I  am  done.  How  will  you  do  it?  How  did 
you  force  Congress  by  substantially  a  unanimous  vote  to  exclude 
from  its  membership  Mr.  Roberts  from  Utah?  You  did  it  by 
starting  your  agents  going  all  over  this  broad  land  and  setting 
public  opinion  on  fire.  You  had  every  single  member  of 
Congress  appealed  to  from  every  highway  and  every  crossroad 
in  his  district.  Now,  ladies,  start  your  crusade  on  this  liquor 
question.  Get  your  associations,  your  organizations,  started 
throughout  all  the  states  of  this  Union,  and  let  Congress  hear 
from  you  as  it  heard  from  you  in  the  Roberts  case.  Then  liquor 
will  be  excluded,  as  it  should  be,  from  the  Indian  Territory  when 
it  is  admitted  as  a  state. 

Mr.  Smiley. — Perhaps  you  do  not  all  know  that  Mr.  Sherman 
has  more  influence  on  Indian  legislation  than  any  other  man  in 
the  country. 

When  Senator  Dawes  was  living  he  was  for  many  years  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  and  all  Indian 
bills  originated  in  the  Senate,  as  Senator  Dawes  was  so  thorough- 
ly acquainted  with  Indian  affairs  and  so  trusted  and  respected 
by  his  colleagues.  Since  his  death  the  House  has  taken  it  up, 
and  Mr.  Sherman  has  for  many  years  been  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  in  the  House,  and  all  Indian  bills 
now  originate  in  the  House. 

The  Chairman. — The  general  subject  to  be  considered  at  this 
session  is  Indian  matters,  and  the  first  of  the  sub-heads  of  that 
subject  which  is  to  be  cousidered  is  the  question  of  liquor  in  the 
Indian  Territory.  On  that  question  we  will  be  first  addressed  by 
Capt  A.  S.  McKennon  of  So.  McAlester,  Ind.  Territory. 

Capt  A.  S.  McKennon. — I  am  happy  to  have  this  opportunity 
of  addressing  you  upon  this  important  subject  which  so  vitally 
affects  the  interest  and  the  future  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the 
people  among  whom  I  live. 
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When  the  tribes  which  now  inhabit  the  Indian  Territory  left 
their  lands  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  the  Government  pledged 
that  they  should  live  in  the  territory  now  occupied  by  them  for  all 
time  to  come.  Our  people  could  not  then  see  that  that  far  dis- 
tant land  would  ever  be  wanted  or  needed  for  the  white  man. 
Their  lands  east  of  the  river  had  been  included  within  the  States 
and  it  had  become  necessary  to  remove  them.  The  march  of 
American  civilization  has  now  made  it  necessary  that  these  lands 
should  be  given  into  the  hands  of  the  white  man  in  some  form  or 
other;  in  other  words,  that  they  should  be  allotted  among  the 
Indians  and  that  these  Indians  should  be  made  citizens  of  the 
United  States.    And  this  is  now  being  done. 

Seventy  years  ago,  in  1832,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
passed  a  law  which  strictly  prohibited  the  introduction  or  sale  of 
liquor  in  that  territory.  In  that  act  the  United  States  officers 
were  forbidden  to  pay  any  of  the  annuities  or  other  moneys  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  to  any  Indian  when  he  was  intoxicated,  or  to 
any  Indian  when  there  was  a  probability  that  he  could  reach 
intoxicating  liquors.  And  the  duty  was  imposed  upon  the  Chiefs 
to  provide  for  the  security  of  their  people  against  the  sale  or  use 
of  intoxicating  liquors  before  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  would  pay  to  them  any  moneys  at  all. 

These  Indian  Governments  proceeded  then  to  adopt  laws  for 
the  protection  of  their  people,  and  I  wish  you  could  see  the 
earnestness  with  which  they  sought  to  protect  their  people 
against  this  course;  it  would  be  gratifying  to  you  to  know  that 
these  people  aided  the  Government  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law. 
I  do  not  mean  the  common  people,  but  I  mean  those  in  authority 
in  each  one  of  those  tribes. 

These  laws  have  been  very  faithfully  executed  by  the  United 
States'  Courts,  and  we  now  have  the  most  stringent  laws  prohibit- 
ing the  introduction,  the  sale,  the  barter,  or  the  giving  away  of 
intoxicating  liquors  of  any  kind,  for  any  purpose.  It  is  true  they 
are  violated  as  all  other  laws  are  violated,  but  I  believe  that  they 
are  more  faithfully  executed  than  any  other  law  in  our  territory — 
save  that  against  homicide  only. 

Now  when  the  Dawes  Commission  was  sent  there  recently  for 
the  purpose  of  negotiating  agreements  with  the  Indians  for  the 
allotment  of  their  lands  in  severalty,  the  Indians  were  required 
to  give  up  their  Government.  It  was  a  sad  message  which  we 
had  to  bear  to  them,  it  made  their  hearts  sad,  but  they  yielded  to 
the  purposes  of  the  Government  as  they  have  always  done.  In 
yielding,  however,  they  asked  at  the  hands  of  the  Government 
that  their  country  should  be  protected  for  all  time  to  come  from 
the  introduction,  sale,  barter  or  giving  away  of  intoxicating 
liquors.  The  good  and  wise  men  at  the  head  of  the  tribes  know 
what  is  best  for  their  people  and  they  sought  to  protect  them 
accordingly. 
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The  Government  by  these  late  agreements — the  ink  of  which 
has  scarcely  dried — pledged  itself  in  most  sacred  and  specific 
terms  to  protect  the  Indians  against  this  curse.  The  question  is, 
Will  the  Government  do  it? 

There  is  now  pending  before  Congress  a  bill  for  an  enabling 
act  to  form  a  state  out  of  the  territories  of  Oklahoma  and  Indian 
Territory.  That  Bill  has  passed  the  house  and  is  pending  before 
the  Senate  and  it  is  thought  will  become  a  law  during  the  coming 
session  of  Congress.  Not  a  single  word  or  sentiment  embraced  in 
that  Bill  refers  to  this  pledge  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  Is 
that  right?  * 

What  we  seek  now  is  to  have  the  Government  redeem  this 
pledge  and  insert  in  that  Bill  a  clause  requiring  that  whatever 
constitution  may  be  adopted  for  a  state  in  that  section  of  country, 
the  sale,  or  introduction,  or  manufacture  of  liquors  in  that  terri- 
tory shall  be  prohibited.  Are  we  right, — are  we  justified  in  asking 
this  of  our  Government?  If  our  Government  cannot  keep  this 
pledge  to  these  people,  what  pledge  would  it  keep?  Our  Govern- 
ment cannot  afford  to  leave  these  people  in  their  helpless  con- 
dition. 

I  need  not  argue  to  you  the  question  of  the  Indians'  love  of 
liquor;  we  all  know  that.  Almost  all  of  them  will  drink;  a  small 
per  cent,  of  them  will  not  drink  liquor.  They  are  as  helpless 
almost  as  babies  before  that  curse,  they  fall  before  it  as  grain 
before  the  scythe.  If  there  is  not  some  provision  protecting  us  in 
that  territory  from  this  curse  we  will  have  a  pandemonium  there 
as  long  as  the  Indian  lasts. 

Is  the  Indian  the  only  individual  to  be  protected  in  that  terri- 
tory? No.  We  have  a  large  class  of  colored  people  there,  who 
are  almost  as  helpless  before  this  curse  as  the  Indian  himself. 
They  deserve  our  protection  just  as  the  Indian  does. 

Now  then,  shall  we  wait  to  have  this  curse  installed  in  our 
midst,  to  let  it  become  entrenched,  and  then  to  charge  the  breast 
works?  We  do  not  want  to  do  that;  we  want  to  be  protected 
from  the  beginning.  Liquor  is  being  driven  out  from  Texas; 
Texas  is  almost  dry  today.  In  Arkansas  it  is  the  same  way;  forty- 
six  counties  out  of  seventy-five  voted  it  out  at  the  recent  election. 
Now  these  saloon  men  have  their  eyes  upon  the  Indian  Territory, 
and  there  is  no  section  of  country  in  this  broad  land  of  ours  so 
inviting  to  the  liquor  traffic.  They  are  waiting,  ready  to  pounce 
down  upon  us,  and  they  have  secured  already  in  every  town  in 
that  territory  the  most  choice  locations  for  their  saloons. 

My  friends,  with  a  heart  full  of  love  for  all  mankind  and 
especially  for  these  helpless  people,  I  come  to  you  this  morning 
with  a  golden  opportunity  for  you  to  do  what  you  have  been 
talking  about.  Will  you  do  it?  I  was  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Sherman 
make  an  appeal  to  you  in  this  behalf.    God  bless  that  good  man! 
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He  said  one  thing  which  is  the  truth, — that  the  women  of  this 
•country  must  take  this  in  hand,  and  if  they  fail  it  is  an  up-hill 
business  for  us  to  accomplish  it.  May  God  bless  the  women  of 
this  country,  and  stir  them  up  to  protect  us  from  the  liquor  curse 
in  the  Indian  Territory! 

If  you  will  give  us  an  educational  fund  there,  a  school  fund, 
as  you  have  given  to  other  sections  of  the  country,  and  exclude 
the  liquor,  in  a  few  years  you  will  be  proud  of  that  little  territory 
of  Oklahoma.  We  have  the  richest  country,  the  finest  country 
I  ever  saw.  There  is  a  greater  per  cent,  of  fine  farming  lands  there 
than  in  any  country  I  ever  saw.  With  its  great  abundance  of 
coal,  its  oil,  its  asphalt,  and  other  minerals,  its  resources  are 
phenomenal.  God  has  blessed  that  country,  and  will  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  withhold  its  hand  in  lifting  from  us  the 
burden  of  this  curse?  We  ask  your  help  in  this  time  of  our  dire 
need.    Will  you  give  it  to  us?    I  believe  you  will. 

Pres.  A.  Grant  Evans. — A  year  ago  the  various  ecclesias- 
tical gatherings  in  the  Indian  Territory  received  an  appeal  that 
seemed  to  the  minds  of  many  of  us  one  of  the  most  pathetic,  one 
of  the  most  tragical  things  that  had  ever  come  to  our  attention. 
There  was  a  letter  from  Chiefs  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes, 
pleading  with  us  as  Christian  bodies  to  unite  with  them  in  appeal- 
ing to  Congress  that  it  should  keep  the  pledges  which  had  been 
definitely  and  specifically  made  to  them  when  they  agreed  to  the 
allotment  of  their  land  and  the  giving  up  of  their  tribal  govern- 
ments,— that  their  people,  and  the  territory  in  which  their  people 
lived,  should  still  be  protected  from  the  liquor  traffic. 

Unfortunately,  that  plea  was  coupled  or  connected  in  a  way 
with  a  request  for  a  particular  form  of  statehood,  and  our  people, 
anxious  as  they  were  to  help  the  Indians  in  this  matter — not 
merely  for  the  sake  of  the  Indians,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  whole 
population  in  the  Indian  Territory — felt  that  they  could  not  as 
ecclesiastical  bodies  take  a  position  on  a  purely  political  matter. 
But  we  did  decide  and  recommend  very  strongly  in  the  meeting 
of  the  Synod  of  the  Indian  Territory — which  includes  the 
churches  of  Oklahoma  as  well — that  the  appeal  should  be  sent  to 
Congress  to  make  adequate  provisions  for  keeping  the  last 
definite,  specific  and  solemn  pledges  which  had  been  made  to  the 
Indians. 

When  we  got  back  to  our  homes  some  of  us  began  to  work  at 
this  matter.  In  my  home,  Muskogee,  the  Ministers'  Association 
met  and  discussed  it,  and  the  result  was  the  formation  of  a  church 
federation.  That  church  federation  sent  letters  to  the  ministers 
in  other  towns,  and  the  result  was  church  federations  for  this 
great  purpose  all  over  the  Territory.  These  culminated  in  a  meet- 
ing at  South  McAlester  a  few  weeks  ago  of  a  federation  of  all  the 
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church  people  in  the  Indian  Territory  of  all  denominations,  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  for  the  Indian  Territory  prohibition 
statehood.  Capt.  McKennon  was  made  its  President  and  as  such 
was  asked  to  represent  it  here. 

We  are  speaking  for  a  people  who  cannot,  or  who  will  not, 
speak  much  for  themselves.  We  are  saying  the  word  now  be- 
cause it  seems  to  us  that  unless  it  is  said  now  it  will  be  too  late. 

I  want  to  show  you  how  definite  and  specific  the  pledges  are 
which  have  been  given  to  these  people.  They  are  not  ancient 
promises  which  we  made  when  the  Indians  were  moved  to  the 
Indian  Territory,  but  in  the  last  agreements  under  which  they  are 
now  giving  up  their  tribal  governments,  under  which  they  are 
now  receiving  their  lands  in  severalty,  these  pledges  were  made 
in  these  definite  and  set  terms  with  the  Creeks  for  instance:  "The 
United  States  agrees  to  maintain  strict  laws  in  the  Creek  country 
against  the  introduction,  sale,  barter,  or  giving  away  of  intoxi- 
cants of  any  kind  or  quality ."  The  words  of  the  agreement  with 
the  Seminoles  are  almost  identical. 

We  are  in  a  peculiar  position  in  the  Indian  Territory;  as  a 
people  we  have  been  trained  to  political  impotence.  We  have  had 
to  sit  still  for  years  and  take  whatever  was  given  us  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  I  am  not  finding  fault  with  what  was 
given,  but  that  kind  of  training  has  unfitted  us  for  political 
initiative,  it  has  robbed  us  of  the  feeling  of  responsibility,  that  we 
must  secure  for  ourselves  the  good  government  we  want.  It 
would  be  calamitous  if  with  the  first  granting  of  political  power 
to  us  there  comes  the  removal  of  a  restriction  that  has  prevailed 
for  seventy  years  and  kept  our  country  so  free  from  lawlessness 
that  we  have  never  had  a  lynching  there,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  had  coming  in  lawless  elements  from  the  surrounding 
states,  and  in  spite  of  the  mixed  character  of  our  population. 
There  is  only  one  explanation  of  the  absence  of  this  ultimate  ex- 
pression of  lawlessness — lynching, — and  that  is,  we  have  never 
had  a  saloon  in  the  country.  We  have  a  strangely  mixed  population 
— there  are  negroes  who  have  been  in  the  position  of  landlords 
with  white  people  sometimes  as  their  tenants.  These  negroes, 
who  by  the  treaty  of  1866  were  made  equal  with  their  former 
Indian  owners,  feel  themselves  very  important  people  in  many 
instances.  One-third  of  our  population  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  Muskogee  is  negro,  and  with  the  saloon  among  them 
they  will  become  a  positive  menace  to  us  at  once,  they  will  be  an 
overwhelming  danger  before  us.  Above  all  the  opening  of  the 
saloon  in  that  country  will  mean  undoubtedly  the  extermination 
of  the  real  Indian  element  there  in  a  very  few  years. 

But  surely  no  other  consideration  ought  to  need  pressing 
when  you  have  the  pledges  made  by  the  government  to  each  of 
the  five  tribes.    These  pledges  can  mean  nothing  whatever  unless 
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they  are  a  promise,  as  the  Indian  people  certainly  understand 
them  to  be,  that  prohibitory  laws  shall  be  continued  over  them 
after  they  cease  to  be  tribes.  As  long  as  they  continue  to  be 
tribes  there  is  absolutely  no  question  of  the  continuance  of  these 
laws.  They  are  crying  to  us  to  provide  for  the  day  coming,  to 
defend  their  people  against  what  they  feel  would  be  an  unspeak- 
able curse  to  them. 

Now  we,  the  Christian  people  of  the  Indian  Territory  who  have 
been  appealed  to,  ask  that  the  Christian  conscience  of  the  whole 
country  shall  act  with  us  in  this  matter,  and  that  the  demand 
shall  be  made  so  plainly  and  emphatically  that  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  Congress  to  pass  any  act  granting  statehood  in  any 
form  to  that  country  that  does  not  provide  for  adequate  protection 
of  the  Indian,  by  the  exclusion  from  the  territory  which  for 
generations  has  been  his  home,  of  this  liquor  traffic. 

The  President. — It  will  be  remembered  that  Capt.  McKennon 
told  us  that  he  expected  the  ladies  to  organize  and  settle  this 
question.  Therefore  it  may  perhaps  be  well  for  us  to  hear  from 
one  of  these  ladies  what  is  going  to  be  done  in  the  matter  and  how 
she  proposes  to  set  about  it. 

I  will  ask  Miss  Alice  M.  Robertson,  also  of  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory, to  add  her  words  to  what  has  been  already  said  on  this  inter- 
esting subject. 

Miss  Alice  M.  Robertson. — Before  I  come  to  my  special 
subject  there  is  just  a  word  that  I  should  like  to  say,  and  I  do  not 
believe  anybody  else  has  a  better  right  to  say  it.  A  question  has 
come  up  about  our  taking  so  much  time  to  consider  the  question 
of  dependent  people.  I  don't  believe  any  of  you  can  claim  a 
record  of  85  years  of  family  work  for  the  Indians  as  I  can  for  my- 
self, so  I  have  a  right  to  speak  on  this  matter.  Do  you  think 
it  troubles  me  any  that  we  have  here  in  the  place  of  honor  the 
questions  about  the  Filipinos,  the  Hawaiians  and  the  Porto 
Ricans?  In  these  things  there  is  soon  a  reflex  action;  we  in  the 
Indian  Territory  are  already  getting  the  benefit  of  much  of  the 
insular  work.  Were  not  we  proud  of  the  young  men  who  came 
here  and  told  us  just  what  we  wanted  to  know,  just  straight  out 
Americanism.  One  of  those  young  men  has  our  case  in  hand; 
he  has  been  investigating  us,  he  is  preparing  a  paper  about  us, 
and  because  he  did  so  well  in  the  work  given  him  in  Porto  Rico 
he  was  given  this  work  among  the  Indians.  The  friends  of  the 
Indians  must  be  the  friends  of  the  Filipinos  and  the  Hawaiians 
and  the  Porto  Ricans.    We  are  all  one. 

And  now  to  come  to  the  Indian  Territory.  We  need  an  in- 
creased appropriation  for  schools.     How  I  rejoiced  when  that 
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appropriation  of  $100,000  was  given  to  help  the  schools  of  the 
Indian  Territory  1  I  knew  what  a  door  of  hope  it  opened  to  the 
poor  whites  and  colored  people  in  the  Territory. 

As  soon  as  the  word  went  abroad  that  we  were  to  establish 
such  schools  the  petitions  began  to  come  in,  over  200  from  the 
Creek  Nation  alone,  and  I  think  about  $18,000  is  to  be  allotted 
for  the  Creek  Nation.  The  people  began  to  write  me  personal 
letters,  they  inquired  around  and  they  would  come  to  see  me  and 
say,  "Now,  Miss  Alice,  you  can't  refuse  our  neighborhood."  The 
most  persistent  of  them  all  was  a  colored  man  from  Arkansas  who 
used  to  come  in  so  often  that  finally  I  said  to  him,  "I  don't  want 
to  see  you  any  more,  because  I  can't  give  you  that  school."  He 
said,  "I  am  just  going  to  wear  you  out."  He  has  worn  me  out, 
but  he  hasn't  got  the  school,  because  there  is  no  money  for  it. 

As  these  schools  were  to  be  for  the  tribes  only,  we  had  thought 
we  could  not  establish  a  school  unless  there  were  Indians.  In 
one  case  there  was  a  large  tract  of  land  which  had  been  leased, 
some  very  shrewd  men  had  gotten  hold  of  very  ignorant  negroes 
and  Indians  and  had  managed  to  take  their  allotments  in  such  a 
way  that  they  could  lease  immense  tracts  of  land.  In  one  of  these 
places  after  searching  through  quite  a  number  of  miles  only  two 
Indian  children  could  be  found,  and  there  came  in  three  petitions 
for  schools  with  only  the  names  of  these  two  Indian  children. 
They  hoped  in  that  way  to  get  a  school  for  the  white  children. 

As  soon  as  the  schools  opened  the  work  of  the  teachers  was 
appalling.  Imagine  a  teacher  with  127  children  of  five  or  six 
different  grades  in  a  little  schoolhouse.  They  write  to  us  to 
tell  some  of  the  children  not  to  come.  We  have  no  authority 
to  say  that  some  shall  come  and  others  shall  stay  away,  and  so 
when  they  cannot  get  into  the  schoolhouse  they  sit  outside 
under  the  trees  until  they  are  called  for.  Let  us  have  more 
money  for  schools  in  the  Indian  Territory. 

As  for  the  liquor  question,  it  is  wonderfully  pathetic  to  know 
that  one  of  the  Chiefs  who  made  that  treaty,  which  has  been 
mentioned,  a  magnificent  old  man,  a  soldier  in  the  Federal 
Army,  one  who  endured  hardship  and  trial,  a  pensioner  of  the 
United  States — to  him  came  Oklahoma  whiskey.  It  sought  him 
in  his  own  home  and  he  had  the  maddening  taste  of  it.  He  got 
his  wagon  and  a  boy  to  go  with  him  and  he  drove  across  the  line 
to  Oklahoma,  bringing  back  a  supply  of  whiskey,  and  on  the 
way  back  this  magnificent  old  man  fell  and  was  crushed  by  the 
wagon,  and  he  lies  in  his  grave  out  there  a  victim  of  this  Okla- 
homa whiskey. 

I  could  tell  you  of  another,  a  boy  who  came  to  us,  one  of  the 
brightest  fellows  I  ever  knew.  After  a  lime  in  our  Mission 
School  he  went  for  a  few  years  of  finishing  study  at  Carlisle. 
He  came  back  to  us  a  leader  among  his  people,  one  of  the  most 
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magnificent  speakers  that  I  ever  heard.  The  very  day  on  which 
this  last  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  Creeks  he  came  there  to  be  Offi- 
cial Interpreter,  and  when  the  Council  bell  rang  and  the  people 
poured  in  for  the  final  indorsement  of  the  treaty,  this  Official 
Interpreter  lay  there  in  the  door  of  the  Council  House  hopelessly 
drunk.  Oklahoma  whiskey  had  sought  him  there.  They  came 
pitying  by,  his  fellow  councillors,  and  some  Indian  police  came 
and  tried  to  take  him  away,  but  they  could  not  do  anything  with 
him.  I  came  and  touched  him;  he  looked  up  into  my  face  as  I 
said,  "Robert!"  "Oh/'  he  said,  "is  it  you?  You  didn't  teach  me. 
to  do  this,  it  is  the  whiskey;  I  ought  not  to  have  done  it."  He 
tottered  away  and  I  never  saw  him  again.  He  lies  in  that  grave 
to  which  Oklahoma  whiskey  has  taken  him. 

What  is  the  use  of  missionary  work  among  these  people  who 
had  no  whiskey  of  their  own?  When  all  other  measures  fail, 
those  who  want  to  lease  lands  from  the  Indians  get  them  drunk, 
and  then  they  sign  papers  which  they  would  not  sign  when  sober. 
Before  I  came  away  a  man  I  used  to  love  and  respect  was  placed 
in  jail  because  he  was  there  with  a  band  of  Indians. from  whom 
he  wished  to  get  leases,  and  he  had  whiskey  for  them  all.  That 
is  the  weapon  that  is  used  to  dispossess  these  people  of  their 
lands. 

We  are  not  trying  to  bring  in  prohibition  where  there  is  liquor; 
we  simply  want  to  continue  prohibition  where  it  now  exists. 

The  Chairman. — I  spent  a  very  short  time  in  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory, but  it  was  long  enough  for  me  to  be  very  much  impressed 
with  one  thing,  which  was  brought  to  my  attention.  There  seems 
to  be  an  almost  insane  craving  existing  in  some  elements  of  the 
population  there  for  intoxicating  liquors.  The  stories  of  the 
nauseous,  disgusting  things  that  people  would  drink  there  if  they 
had  some  alcoholic  basis  in  them  would  seem  to  be '  almost 
incredible  if  they  were  not  vouched  for  by  persons  of  absolute 
knowledge  and  absolute  trustworthiness. 

Before  leaving  the  question  which  has  just  been  discussed,  I 
have  been  requested  to  repeat  to  the  Conference  the  answer  to  a 
question  just  submitted  to  me  by  a  member  of  the  Business  Com- 
mittee. He  asked  me  how  I  thought  it  would  be  possible  to 
prevent  the  new  state  which  will  be  formed  in  the  near  future 
from  promptly  amending  its  constitution  after  it  has  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union,  so  that  the  saloon  keeper  will  be  admitted 
to  its  territory.  You  know  it  is  said  that  a  gratuitous  opinion  on 
a  legal  matter  is  generally  worth  just  what  is  paid  for  it,  and  this 
may  probably  be  illustrated  by  the  answer  in  the  present  case. 
But  it  appears  to  me  at  first  sight  that  there  ought  to  be  no  very 
great  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  question,  because  the  State 
constitution  could  contain  a  provision  whereby  the  United  States 
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would  retain  sufficient  jurisdiction  throughout  the  territory  to 
forbid  by  appropriate  laws  the  introduction,  manufacture  or  sale 
of  intoxicating  liquors. 

I  answer  the  question  to  the  Conference  as  I  did  to  the  gentle- 
man who  asked  me,  and  repeat  it  at  his  request. 

I  will  now  introduce  Miss  Mary  C.  Collins  of  Little  Eagle, 
South  Dakota. 

Miss  Mary  C.  Collins. — I  was  thinking  last  night  as  I  heard 
the  words  "Christianization"  and  "Civilization"  used  that  real 
Christianization  is  civilization,  and  that  if  we  expect  to  reach  not 
only  our  Indians  but  also  these  other  dependent  people  with  the 
truest  civilization  we  must  give  them  Christ.  All  through  the 
years  of  my  service,  which  has  been  all  of  my  life  as  a  woman,  I 
have  kept  that  one  thing  before  me, — Christ  for  this  people.  In 
building  up  a  Christian  home,  a  Christian  family,  we  have  given 
them  the  very  best  civilization  and  the  truest  ideas  of  the  highest 
civilization  that  a  people  can  have. 

As  you  all  know  me  here,  or  many  of  you  know  that  year 
after  year  I  have  come  up  here  pleading  for  justice  for  my  people, 
and  burning  questions  that  in  the  beginning  I  have  brought  here, 
one  after  another  have  passed  away;  things  have  been  settled, 
things  have  come  round  in  a  certain  way.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  people  at  Mohonk  realize  the  great  influence  that  you  have 
not  only  in  Washington  but  among  the  politicians  on  the  borders 
of  the  reservations.  They  say:  "But  there  is  Mohonk,  what  will 
they  think  about  it?"  Only  a  few  years  ago  I  heard  this  remark 
when  some  question  was  coming  up.  You  have  not  done  with 
the  Indian  question,  not  by  a  long  way,  and  if  we  are  invited  up 
here  every  year  until  the  question  is  settled,  some  of  us  will  come 
tottering  old  people,  ready  almost  to  step  off  of  the  stage  of 
action. 

The  question  is  not  settled.  I  was  so  interested  in  listening 
to  the  wonderful  changes  that  have  come  about  for  the  Indians 
that  I  thought  to  myself  yesterday,  why,  it  is  such  an  easy  thing 
here  to  settle  the  whole  Indian  question!  But  it  is  very  different 
on  an  Indian  reservation  among  the  people. 

We  hear  that  the  ration  system  is  now  done  away  with,  that 
for  years  we  have  been  cutting  it  down  and  now  only  the  aged 
and  the  helpless  have  rations.  But  we  did  not  hear  that  the  sick 
and  the  aged  are  receiving  that  little,  tiny  mite  of  a  ration  to 
keep  them  alive — and  it  is  about  all  it  does. 

Another  question, — we  have  labor  provided  for  our  able-bodied 
Indians  on  the  reservation.  As  I  have  always  said  to  you  here, 
and  I  say  now,  there  is  no  way  to  civilize  any  people  except  by 
building  up  homes,  and  I  have  worked  all  these  years  to  build 
up  homes  among  the  Indians.    Three  years  ago  I  could  ride  from 
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one  end  of  my  field  to  the  other  and  I  cojild  stop  in  clean  homes. 
I  could  go  out  into  the  gardens  and  see  the  vegetables  they  were 
raising,  and  the  chickens,  and  the  few  sheep,  and  the  few  pigs. 
And  oh,  how  encouraged  I  was!  And  now  comes  this  new  plan 
of  giving  labor  to  the  people.  And  what  is  this  labor?  Building 
roads,  building  reservoirs,  making  bridges.  But  a  man  cannot 
build  a  road  by  his  own  house,  or  a  bridge,  or  a  reservoir,  and 
the  consequence  is  the  people  are  gathered  together  in  squads, 
the  men  going  eight  and  ten  miles  and  perhaps  more  from  their 
homes.  The  people  come  together  and  they  have  their  old 
tepees.  The  women  stay  there  with  nothing  in  the  world  to  do 
but  to  gossip  and  lead  a  life  of  idleness.  There  is  no  floor  to 
scrub,  there  is  no  bed  quilt  to  piece  and  put  on  the  bed,  there  is 
no  white  pillow  case  to  be  ruffled.  The  women  get  the  breakfast, 
they  get  the  dinner,  they  get  the  supper;  the  men  work  and  earn 
two  dollars  and  a  quarter  a  day  with  a  team  and  a  dollar  and  a 
quarter  without  their  team.  But  where  is  the  home?  I  can  drive 
from  one  end  of  my  field  to  the  other  and  not  find  a  single  person 
in  the  houses.  The  gardens  have  been  neglected,  there  are  no 
chickens  and  no  pigs  and  no  sheep.  We  are  going  back  to  the 
nomadic  life  rapidly. 

I  do  not  tell  you  this  because  I  do  not  want  the  Indians  to 
work,  or  because  I  am  finding  fault  with  the  discontinuance  of 
the  rations.  I  know  missionaries  are  called  cranks  and  idealists 
and  sentimentalists  by  our  friends,  and  worse  names  by  our 
enemies.  But  could  we  not  think  out  some  way  in  which  these 
men  could  work  and  still  build  up  homes? 

In  regard  to  our  government  schools,  here  is  another  thing 
that  I  want  to  bring  to  you  this  morning.  We  do  not  need  any 
more  government  boarding  schools;  we  do  not  need  any  more 
non-reservation  schools,  and  more  reservation  boarding  schools 
— not  one.  It  is  the  most  unnatural  life  for  the  child  and  it  is  the 
most  unnatural  life  for  the  people.  Here  our  young  boys  and 
girls  get  married,  they  build  up  a  little  home,  the  children  come 
and  they  have  the  care  of  the  little  ones  until  they  are  five  years 
old,  and  from  that  time  until  they  are  eighteen  the  parents  have 
no  responsibility  for  the  child.  The  father  and  mother  may  pick 
up  and  go  off  wherever  they  please.  There  is  nothing  whatever  to 
make  these  young  parents  feel  the  responsibility  of  their  children, 
because  the  government  is  taking  them  at  five  years  of  age, 
clothing  them  and  feeding  them  and  keeping  them  in  the  schools. 
How  do  the  mothers  feel  about  this?  Mothers,  some  of  you  may 
have  had  your  little  ones  taken  away  from  you,  but  not  one  of 
you  knows  the  feeling  of  the  Indian  mother  when  the  little  child 
of  five  is  taken  away  before,  as  they  say,  it  can  tie  its  moccasins. 
They  are  babies,  even  more  than  our  white  children  are  babies, 
at  five  years  of  age.  And  this  goes  on  continually,  year  after 
year. 
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We  had  a  new  order  last  year,  that  the  children  should  not 
have  two  months  at  home  in  the  summer.  One  man  that  I  know 
lives  sixty  miles  away  from  the  school,  and  he  has  four  children 
in  the  school,  and  so  in  the  spring,  with  joyj  he  came  his  long 
journey  with  his  wife  and  little  ones  to  take  home  the  brothers 
and  sisters.  Oh,  how  glad  the  family  were  to  be  united!  They 
were  told  by  the  superintendent  that  he  could  only  take  two  of 
them,  but  in  two  weeks  he  might  come  for  the  others.  He  takes 
his  two  children  and  drives  his  sixty  miles  and  then  in  two  weeks 
he  took  them  back  and  took  the  other  two  home.  In  the  fall  he 
came  again  and  said,  "Will  you  tell  the  superintendent  that  he 
has  made  a  hard  summer  for  me/'  The  superintendent  said, 
"What  do  you  mean?"  The  Indian  replied,  "Three  times  have 
I  driven  from  my  home  to  this  school  and  back,  the  sixty  miles, 
and  I  have  had  no  time  to  work  in  my  garden,  I  have  had  no 
time  to  put  up  my  hay." 

Now  I  believe  in  day  schools;  I  want  more  day  schools  and 
less  boarding  schools.  These  children  by  and  by  will  have  to 
come  into  the  district  schools,  but  they  are  not  being  fitted  for 
them  in  the  boarding  schools.  The  boarding  school  is  a  hin- 
drance in  this  respect,  and  not  a  help. 

And  now  as  to  church  work.  With  all  these  hindrances  and 
with  my  people  scattered  as  they  are,  so  that  I  cannot  have  a 
mid-week  prayer  meeting  unless  I  have  it  in  half  a  dozen  places, 
I  have  arranged  with  my  native  missionaries  and  with  myself  that 
wherever  there  is  a  group  of  men  one  of  us  will  go  there  and  hold 
a  prayer  meeting  when  the  work  is  done.  And  on  Saturday 
evening  the  people  hitch  up  and  go  to  the  nearest  church  and 
stay  there  all  Sunday.  And  the  church  is  growing.  When  the 
agent  called  for  men  to  dig  holes  for  the  telephone  line,  only 
one  dollar  and  a  quarter  a  day  and  the  very  hardest  kind  of  work, 
out  of  twenty-nine  that  went  to  work,  twenty-seven  belonged  to 
my  church.  I  was  proud  of  it,  that  they  were  down  on  their 
knees  digging  in  the  dirt.  I  want  you  to  understand  that  mission- 
ary work  is  not  done,  and  that  we  are  at  a  place  now  where 
these  people  need  the  Mission  School  as  they  never  needed  it 
in  their  lives,  simply  because  in  the  Mission  School  is  a  family 
life — they  are  taught  there  to  live  as  a  family.  Our  Government 
schools  are  such  great,  immense  things  that  there  is  very  little 
family  life  in  them. 

Above  all  things  do  not  let  the  missionary  feel  that  every 
year  he  is  going  to  be  cut  down  in  his  supplies  because  the 
Government  is  doing  so  much  for  the  Indians.  I  never  knew 
our  Government  to  do  any  very  good  religious  work,  and  we  need 
religious  work,  we  want  to  have  the  people  Christianized.  We 
want  you  to  take  an  interest  in  your  missionaries  and  in  their 
work. 
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The  Chairman.— We  are  now  to  hear  from  Mr.  Neatlia  Seger 
from  Colony,  Oklahoma,  the  son  of  the  superintendent  of  the 
Colony  Indian  school 

Mr.  Neatha  Seger. — I  grew  up  among  the  Shoshone  and 
Arapahoe  Indians  in  Southwestern  Oklahoma.  My  father  has 
given  his  life  to  Indian  work,  has  spent  all  the  best  days  of  his 
manhood  in  working  among  the  Shoshone  and  Arapahoe  Indians, 
and  has  seen  all  the  different  Government  policies  tried  among 
them,  and  has  had  a  hand  in  helping  to  put  these  plans  into  opera- 
tion. It  would  be  impossible  for  a  son  of  my  fattier  not  to  be  in- 
terested in  Indian  work.  Whenever  my  father  and  I  are  together 
for  any  length  of  time  our  theme  of  conversation  is  the  Indian 
work  and  Indian  civilization ;  his  heart  and  thought  are  all  along 
that  line. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  talk  by  Miss  Collins,  and 
there  is  absolute  truth  in  what  she  said.  However,  as  to  Colony, 
I  want  to  say  that  this  matter  of  cutting  off  the  rations  had  been 
a  success  there.  It  depends  very  largely  on  the  agent,  as  to 
whether  this  thing  can  be  practical  or  not  with  the  Indians.  As 
to  the  money  set  aside  for  the  Indian  in  lieu  of  rations,  so  as 
to  provide  work  for  him,  it  depends  very  much  on  the  agent  as 
to  whether  this  work  will  do  the  Indian  good  or  will  do  him 
harm.  Most  agents  get  the  Indians  out  in  bunches,  as  Miss  Col- 
lins said,  and  they  are  kept  away  from  their  homes  and  farms, 
and  they  have  no  opportunity  to  raise  anything;  but  it  is  my 
father's  policy  to  get  the  Indians  to  work  a  little  while  when  they 
cannot  work  on  their  farms,  so  that  they  can  have  this  money  to 
invest  in  something  that  they  need  and  be  able  to  live  long  enough 
on  the  farm  to  put  in  a  crop.  His  advice  to  the  Indians  always  is, 
to  earn  fifteen  or  twenty  dollars  and  thus  have  something  to  live 
on  while  they  are  farming.  I  feel  sure  that  if  all  agents  would 
work  along  that  line  it  would  help  to  form  these  homes  which 
Miss  Collins  spoke  of. 

The  Christian  work  and  the  Government  policies  of  civilization 
should  work  together;  the  government  officials  and  the  mission- 
aries ought  to  work  hand  in  hand  to  both  Christianize  and  civilize 
the  Indians.  I  believe  in  the  present  policy  of  the  Indian  Office, 
and  whether  it  will  be  a  success  or  not  depends  on  the  agents 
and  the  missionaries  in  the  field. 

I  wish  to  say  also  that  the  most  progressive  Indians  and 
those  who  are  respected  and  lead  their  people  are  mostly  Christian 
Indians.  At  our  place  we  are  happily  situated  with  a  broad- 
minded  missionary,  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Roe.  You  all  know  hijn. 
He  is  doing  a  great  deal  of  good.  He  is  there  at  Mohonk  Lodge 
and  furnishes  bead  work,  and  it  helps  the  Indians  to  give  them  a 
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chance  to  earn  money  to  live  On  while  they  work  on  their  farms. 
He  also  advises  them  to  get  on  to  their  farms  and  live  there. 

There  is  very  little  good  in  civilizing  Indians  without  Christian- 
ity among  people  who  are  ready  simply  to  pull  them  down.  The 
civilized  Indian  without  Christianity  is  worse  than  the  uncivilized 
Indian;  but  the  Indian  who  has  Christianity  with  his  civilization 
is  very  much  ahead  of  the  uncivilized  Indian.  We  have  reason 
to  be  encouraged,  and  I  do  riot  sympathize  with  the  man  who 
believes  that  the  Indian  has  made  no  progress  in  the  last  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  years.  I  have  seen  the  Indians  from  childhood  up 
to  manhood;  I  have  grown  up  with  Indians,  and  I  know  how  they 
were  years  ago  and  how  they  are  now.  And  I  do  know  that  the 
Indians  are  progressing  right  along,  and  that  especially  the 
Christianized  Indian  is  becoming  a  truly  civilized  Indian. 

The  Chairman. — We  pass  now  to  a  subject  that  is  at  all  events 
very  appropriate  to  the  weather,  viz.,  that  of  irrigation  among 
the  Pimas.  I  believe  we  are  first  to  hear  a  report  from  a  Com- 
mittee appointed  at  the  Conference  last  year,  which  will  be  pre- 
sented by  the  Hon.  Darwin  R.  James. 

Hon.  Darwin  R.  James. — I  have  not  the  honor  to  be  the 
Chairman  of  that  Committee,  but  in  the  absence  of  the  Chairman 
I  will  make  a  very  simple  report.  It  might  perhaps  be  called 
"reporting  progress,"  but  there  has  not  been  very  much  progress 
made  in  this  matter. 

We  were  appointed  a  Committee  on  seeing  what  cduld  be  done 
to  assist  in  providing  irrigation  for  the  Pimas  and  Papagoe 
Indians  in  southern  Arizona.  After  the  committee  was  appointed 
someone  said,  "Who  are  the  Pima  Indians?"  They  are  a  very 
bright  class  of  Indians  in  southern  Arizona,  and  for  many,  many 
years  they  have  had  irrigation  through  which  they  have  cultivated 
their  farms.  But  within  recent  years  the  missionaries  have  gone 
among  them  and  the  work  has  been  very  successful.  Whites 
have  now  come  in  and  gone  to  the  upper  part  of  the  Gila  River 
and  they  have  cut  off  the  Indians'  water  supply,  consequently 
during  the  last  few  years  these  Indians  have  been  on  the  verge 
of  starvation. 

Great  interest  was  created  in  the  Congress  of  last  year  when 
this  matter  was  presented,  and  a  committee  was  appointed,  as 
has  been  said,  of  which  the  Chairman  was  the  Hon.  John  D. 
Long.  Work  has  been  done,  but  nothing  material  has  come  out 
of  it. 

The  Business  Committee  drew  up  a  resolution  at  their  meeting 
yesterday,  which  I  will  present.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Business 
Committee  and  it  is  also  in  harmony  with  the  action  of  the  Board 
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of  Indian  Commissioners,  which  has  had  this  matter  under  con- 
sideration at  its  meetings  during  the  year: 

"That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Conference  artesian  wells  should 
at  once  be  sunk  at  the  Sacaton  Agency,  in  accordance  with 
reports  understood  to  have  been  made  by  Inspector  Code;  and 
that  the  authorities  be  respectfully  and  earnestly  requested  to 
send  Inspector  Code  to  that  Agency  at  once,  and  with  money 
now  at  the  disposal  of  the  Indian  Bureau  for  this  purpose,  to 
begin  this  fall  the  sinking  of  at  least  four  or  five  artesian  wells 
for  the  irrigation  of  the  land  of  the  Pimas  and  Papagoes." 

I  will  say  further  that  one  well  was  sunk  as  was  reported  at 
the  Conference  a  year  ago.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  a  question 
raised  as  to  the  quality  of  the  water  which  was  produced  from  that 
well.  Some  seemed  to  feel  that  it  was  doing  more  harm  than 
good,  being  alkaline.  But  such  is  not  the  case;  large  crops  have 
been  produced  by  the  water  from  this  well.  And  although  the 
sinking  of  these  wells  is  thought  to  be  a  temporary  expedient 
for  these  Indians,  yet  it  seems  to  be  the  only  practical  thing  that 
can  be  done,  and  much  delay  has  occurred,  very  unfortunately. 

We  shall  hear  from  others  who  have  made  a  special  study  of 
it,  and  one  gentleman  in  particular  who  was  on  the  committee, 
who  has  done  very  much  work  in  the  matter  during  the  year. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  resolution  presented  by 
Mr.  James  be  referred  to  the  Business  Committee  for  such  action 
as  their  wisdom  may  think  proper  as  to  incorporating  it  in  the 
Platform.    This  vote  was  unanimously  passed. 

The  Chairman. — I  am  requested  to  call  upon  Rev.  Dr.  Spin- 
ing  for  his  views  in  respect  to  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Smiley. — Dr.  Spining  was  selected  by  the  President  to 
go  out  there  and  look  into  the  matter,  so  he  comes  with  authority. 

Rev.  George  L.  Spining,  D.D. — It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to 
be  here  this  morning.  I  had  not  expected  to  be  at  this  Con- 
ference, but  fully  expected  to  be  today  on  the  Pima  Reservation 
in  Arizona. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  this  matter  clearly  in 
their  minds  I  will  give  a  brief  history  of  these  people.  They  came 
to  us  in  1853  by  the  Gadson  purchase  from  Mexico.  They  are 
not  a  nomadic  people,  not  wanderers;  they  are  an  agricultural 
people,  and  have  always  been  until  recent  years — so  far  as  we 
know — self-supporting.  Thirty  odd  years  ago  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cook 
went  to  them  as  a  missionary.  He  has  represented  our  Board  of 
Home  Missions  of  which  I  am  a  member  and  our  Presbyterian 
church  for  all  these  years.    As  a  result  of  his  labors  and  other 
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educational  agencies,  1,300  of  these  people — numbering  about 
5,000  at  the  present  time,  and  having  affiliated  with  them  some 
2,000  more  Papagoes — 1,300  of  them  are  members  of  Christian 
churches,  and  they  have  given  such  decided  Christian  character 
to  the  whole  tribe  that  they  are  known  as  the  Christian  Indians. 

During  our  terrible  wars  with  Geronimo  these  people  stood  as 
a  wall  between  our  settlers  and  also  our  armies  and  Geronimo  and 
his  forces.  They  rendered  invaluable  services  to  our  Government, 
saving  us  millions  of  dollars.  They  have  been  our  true  and  loyal 
friendsj  self-supporting,  never  drawing  rations  from  the  govern- 
ment. Some  ten  years  ago  had  you  been  there  you  would 
have  seen  trainloads  of  wheat  at  the  station  at  Sacaton,  raised 
by  these  Indians.  They  were  living  in  comparatively  comfortable 
circumstances.  Mormon  colonies  were  allowed  to  go  in  and 
divert  the  water  from  the  Gila  River  from  which  they  have 
obtained  their  supplies  of  water  for  centuries,  for  their  ancestors 
have  lived  there  for  untold  centuries.  By  the  diversion  of  this 
water  they  were  left  out  on  the  desert  where,  as  a  cow-boy  aptly 
expressed  it,  a  jack-rabbit  would  have  to  carry  a  knapsack  in 
order  to  get  along.  Gradually  they  began  to  eat  their  cattle, 
part  with  their  ponies,  part  with  their  sewing-machines,  part  with 
their  wagons,  anything  that  they  might  sell,  and  they  have  been 
slowly  drifting  toward  a  condition  of  vagabondage. 

The  government  has  recognized  the  equities  in  the  case  and 
their  prior  right  to  the  water  and  efforts  have  been  made  to 
restore  it  to  them.  And  had  they  been  white  men  they  would 
have  had  the  water  and  their  rights  long  ere  this,  but  they  are 
red  men,  and  we  are  the  dominant  race,  and  this  great,  strong 
government  has  stood  by  and  has  seen  this  peaceful  people, 
innocent,  inoffensive,  struggling  and  fighting  their  way  up 
toward  our  platform  and  standard  of  civilization — the  government 
has  seen  them  deprived  of  their  rights  and  suffering  from  year  to 
year.  In  the  meantime  protests  have  gone  up  from  this  Con- 
ference, from  good  people  everywhere  who  have  known  some- 
thing of  their  situation  and  the  Interior  Department  has  en- 
deavored to  do  whatever  legislation  has  enabled  it  to  do. 

The  Presbyterian  church  has  a  great  many  missions  among 
these  Indians.  For  twenty  years  I  have  had  to  do  with  legislation 
at  Washington,  and  have  learned  some  things  there.  We  felt 
that  this  matter  was  hanging  fire  and  that  we  ought  to  make 
a  direct  appeal  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  enlist 
his  personal  interest  in  order  to  promote  further  favorable  legis- 
lation to  get  water  to  these  Indians  and  to  get  it  to  them  speedily. 

So  on  July  31  a  committee  of  five  of  that  Board  including  its 
President,  Dr.  Dodge,  and  its  Secretary  and  myself,  met  the 
President  by  appointment  and  a  statement  was  made  of  the 
history  of  these  people.     The  President  was  deeply  interested, 
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and  at  the  close  of  an  address  which  I  was  permitted  to  make  he 
said,  "I  would  like  to  have  a  special  committee  appointed  to  go 
to  that  reservation  to  ascertain  the  present  physical  condition  of 
those  Indians,  go  throughout  the  reservation,  examine  thorough- 
ly and  report  to  me."  He  asked  me  when  I  would  be  ready  to 
go.  "I  am  ready  to  take  the  next  train,  Mr.  President,  this  matter 
has  been  delayed  long  enough/'  He  asked  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  when  he  would  have  their  representatives 
ready.    He  said,  "As  soon  as  possible,  in  the  near  future." 

A  conclusion  has  been  reached  and  an  arrangement  has  been 
made  by  which  I  am  to  meet  the  representative  of  the  Govern- 
ment on  that  reservation  next  Friday.  Our  purpose  is  to  go  from 
one  end  of  that  reservation  to  the  other, — the  reservation  is  100 
miles  long  and  nearly  thirty  miles  wide, — from  one  hamlet  to 
another,  take  our  time  and  examine  into  the  physical  condition 
of  the  Indians,  and  make  as  thorough  a  report  as  possible,  know- 
ing that  the  simple  facts  in  the  case  will  serve  as  a  basis  upon 
which  we  may  stand  and  plead  for  generous  and  prompt  legisla- 
tion in  their  behalf  in  pushing  the  scheme  of  digging  wells, 
putting  down  pumps  to  irrigate  as  much  land  as  possible  in  the 
very  near  future. 

Our  aim  is  plain,  it  is  definite,  and  we  hope  the  Lord's  blessing 
will  rest  upon  us  as  we  do  this  work.  We  know  that  we  have 
the  sympathy  and  active  interest  and  co-operation  of  every  true- 
hearted  member  of  the  Mohonk  Conference. 

Rev.  Dr.  Addison  P.  Foster. — May  I  offer  a  word  of  explan- 
ation? Commissioner  Jones  was  to  speak  on  this  subject,  but 
he  has  received  a  telegram  from  President  Roosevelt  telling  him 
he  must  start  at  once  to  the  Pima  country  to  adjust  this  matter — 
and  he  has  left. 

The  Chairman. — We  will  now  hear  from  Mr.  Charles  W. 
Goodman,  who  has  been  for  several  years  supervisor  of  the 
Phoenix  Indian  School  in  Arizona. 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Goodman. — I  did  not  expect  the  honor  of  a 
place  on  this  program;  I  never  make  speeches,  but  of  course  I 
am  very  deeply  interested  in  this  subject,  as  I  have  lived  there  for 
a  few  years  past. 

In  regard  to  the  Pima  reservation,  as  was  stated  by  the  last 
speaker  it  is  a  very  large  reservation  along  the  Gila  River.  The 
lower  part,  the  western  part,  near  the  junction  of  the  Salt  and 
Gila  rivers  is  fairly  well  supplied  with  water  for  the  reason  that 
the  white  people  were  unable  to  steal  that  water.  A  ledge  of  rock 
throws  the  water  to  the  surface.    The  place  in  question  is  at  the 
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east  end  of  the  reservation,  and  it  is  there  that  there  is  talk  of 
putting  down  wells. 

It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  my  mind  for  them  ever  to  reap 
any  benefit  from  the  waters  in  the  Tonto  Basin,  so  that  the  only 
way  of  getting  water  there  now  is  by  putting  down  wells.  There 
have  been  five  wells  put  down  near  Sacaton.  They  are  all 
connected  and  there  is  one  pumping  plant.  The  water  rises  to 
within  sixteen  to  twenty-four  feet  of  the  surface,  so  that  it  is  not 
a  very  expensive  job  pumping. 

With  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  water,  it  was  mentioned  that 
the  water  contains  trom  200  to  400  parts  of  soluble  salts 
injurious  to  the  land  in  many  cases.  But  in  Egypt  water  is  used 
containing  from  800  to  1,000  parts  of  soluble  salts,  and  is  used 
successfully. 

Many  wells  are  being  put  down  in  that  country  by  white 
people  for  irrigation.  We  are  putting  them  down  at  our  school 
farm,  and  it  is  considered  a  profitable  means  of  supplementing 
the  water  from  the  river.  However,  I  am  informed  that  the  water 
in  these  wells  at  Sacaton  is  not  as  strong  in  soluble  salts  as  that 
of  which  I  have  spoken,  hence  the  proposition  to  put  down  wells 
on  that  reservation  seems  extremely  favorable,  and  I  hope  very 
much  that  more  will  be  done  in  that  line  in  the  near  future. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  word  about  the  Salt  River  reservation, 
a  small  reservation  of  the  Pima  Indians  on  the  Salt  River.  They 
are  directly  under  the  proposed  Tonto  Basin  reservoir  and  should 
reap  the  benefit  from  that.  But  I  very  much  fear  they  will  reap 
no  benefit  unless  some  action  is  taken  soon  by  those  interested 
in  these  Indians.  The  Tonto  Reservoir  is  supposed  to  irrigate 
some  200,000  acres  of  land  and  a  Water-using  Association  has 
been  formed  and  at  least  200,000  acres  has  been  taken  up.  The 
reservoir  is  supposed  to  cost  about  three  million  dollars,  and 
dividing  the  expense  among  these  200,000  acres  would  make 
fifteen  dollars  an  acre.  If  the  Salt  River  reservation  is  to  get 
the  benefit  of  this  water  fifteen  dollars  an  acre  Would  have  to  be 
paid  by  the  Indians,  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  an 
acre  for  ten  years.  I  think  this  matter  should  be  taken  up  by 
this  Conference  to  see  if  these  Indians  are  to  get  the  benefit  from 
the  Tonto  Reservoir. 

Dr.  Spining. — Have  you  in  the  experimental  farm  there 
brought  any  wheat  land  under  irrigation;  have  you  raised  any 
wheat  crops?  The  wheat  crop  was  the  great  crop  of  the  people 
on  which  they  depended. 

Mr.  Goodman. — Wheat  is  a  very  common  crop  in  that  country 
with  alfalfa  and  the  grains,  and  they  are  raised  very  successfully 
not  only  by  irrigation  from  the  river,  but  also  from  the  wells.  . 
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Rev.  Dr.  J.  A.'  Lippincott,  of  Philadelphia,  read  a  paper  on 
non-reservation  schools. 

Dr.  Lippincott. — A  rather  surprising  statement  in  an  address 
delivered  at  the  first  session  of  this  Conference  must  furnish  the 
excuse  for  the  preparation  and  presentation  of  this  paper,  if  ex- 
cuse be  necessary.  The  sentiment  in  question  was  spoken  with 
a  certain  authority  which  seems  to  me  to  justify  a  brief  considera- 
tion of  the  opposite  view,  while  the  fullest  liberty  is  accorded  in 
the  generous  invitation  to  free  discussion  by  Mr.  Smiley  himself. 
In  suggesting  another  view  point  we  do  not  forget  that  our  genial 
host  imposes  one  condition, — that  the  discussion  be  conducted 
without  asperity  and  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation  and  inquiry.  I 
comply  gladly  with  this  condition. 

We  may  assume  that  there  are  humanitarians  who  are  not 
avowedly  and  technically  Christians  who  are  earnestly  striving  to 
find  the  best  way  by  which  to  lead  these  Indian  peoples  out  of 
barbarism  into  civilization.  It  is  not  generous  to  question  their 
sincerity  or  their  singleness  of  purpose.  There  are  Christian  men 
and  women  moved,  we  doubt  not,  by  deep  religious  sentiment, 
who  are  making  heroic  efforts  to  effect  their  evangelization. 
The  Christian  sentiment  of  these  must  be  held  in  profound 
respect.  The  government  of  the  United  States,  that  is,  the 
American  people,  acting  in  their  organized  capacity  through  their 
authorized  agents,  the  President  and  his  associates  and  advisers, 
is  also  making  no  little  effort  to  lift  these  same  people  towards 
and  into  fitness  for  American  citizenship.  If  I  am  cor- 
rect in  these  statements,  as  I  think  I  am,  there  are 
here  three  distinct  groups  of  sincere  and  honest  men 
and  women  laboring  for  essentially  the  same  thing,  the  bet- 
terment of  the  present  and  prospective  condition  of  an  in- 
ferior race  whose  fate  seems  to  lie  in  our  hands.  It  seems  to  me 
that  a  wise  husbanding  of  forces  would  require  that  each  group 
of  workers  seek  its  end  in  generous  rivalry  with  the  rest  and  with 
acrimonious  contention  towards  none.  Let  the  reservation 
school  accomplish  what  it  can.  Give  the  missionary  of  the  Gos- 
pel place  in  the  field;  surely  there  is  room.  Establish  the 
public  school  wherever  any  community  is  ripe  for  its  extension. 
The  non-reservation  school  has  more  than  justified  the  hope  of 
its  founders;  retain  it  and  give  it  reasonable  extension.  If  every 
arm  of  this  three-fold  service  exert  its  utmost  power,  the  problem 
will  not  be  solved  too  speedily. 

But  now,  Mr.  President,  having  tried  to  show  the  friendly 
feeling  which  I  do  certainly  profess  towards  all  honest  and  sin- 
cere laborers  in  this  whitening  harvest  field,  I  ask  a  similar 
friendly  sympathy  towards  the  non-reservation  school.     I  think 
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a  generous  and  friendly  word  should  be  spoken  here  and  at  this 
session  of  the  Conference,  and  I  want  to  speak  it  in  a  sincere  and 
friendly  spirit. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  Government,  as  such,  can  have  but  one 
object  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  schools  for  the 
education  of  its  children.  That  object  is  the  preparation  of  its 
youth  for  the  highest  and  most  efficient  citizenship.  The  govern- 
ment has  a  right  to  do  this  and  in  a  Republic,  such  a  right  rises 
to  the  dignity  of  duty  and  becomes  one  of  the  supreme  functions 
of  the  national  life. 

We  who  are  Christians  believe  most  firmly  that  a  religious  ele- 
ment is  needful  in  any  scheme  of  education,  and  our  ethical 
friends,  while,  perhaps,  they  minify  the  religious,  do  at  the  same 
time  most  strenuously  magnify  the  moral  element.  Very  well; 
the  Government,  in  our  country,  makes  provision  for  this  moral 
and  religious  influence  in  the  protection  and  partial  support  which 
it  extends  to  churches  and  church  schools. 

The  fact  which  I  insist  upon  is  this,  that  in  the  United  States, 
the  Government  makes  public  provision  (or  pretends  to  do  so) 
for  all  its  children.  In  the  generous  sweep  of  its  ample  provision 
are  included  the  children  of  aliens  and  strangers  from  every 
country  in  the  wide  world  who  come  to  us  whether  seeking  citi- 
zenship or  not.  The  children  at  least  of  these  are  prospective 
citizens.  In  the  schools  of  the  Republic  they  are  expected  to 
become  fitted  for  the  high  duties  of  citizenship.  Such  privileges 
and  advantages  are  extended  with  elaborately  constructed  sys- 
tems to  our  island  possessions.  They  are  and  of  right  ought  to 
be  placed  within  reach  of  every  child  of  the  Indian  wards  of  the 
Nation. 

What  form  of  school  may  we  with  confidence  determine  to  be 
for  these  Indian  children  the  best?  Perhaps  we  cannot  agree  as  to 
that.  I  certainly  do  not  assume  to  know.  One  thing  I  think  I 
do  know  and  I  believe  that  all  who  hear  my  voice  will  agree  with 
me.  The  non-reservation  school  has  scored  many  noble  and 
worthy  results. 

Let  us  consider  it  a  moment.  First,  the  children  are  invited 
away  for  a  term  of  years  from  the  atmosphere  of  the  camp,  the 
agency  of  the  Indian  Settlement.  That  in  itself  is  an  unspeakable 
advantage.  It  is  true  he  loses  his  language,  but  so  does  the 
Italian;  and  it  is  an  advantage  to  both,  for  they  are  coming  into 
American  citizenship.  They  get  away  from  traditions,  modes  of 
thought  and  customs  that  are  alien  to  the  life  of  the  Republic. 
The  Indian  child  is  separated  from  his  parents;  yes,  but  our  courts 
of  justice  sometimes  take  little  children  from  the  custody  of  un- 
worthy and  unwilling  white  parents — forcibly  if  need  be — for  the 
children's  good.  You  will  find  them  by  the  thousand  in  the 
various  charitable  institutions  of  the  States  or  of  the  church 
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under  a  course  of  education  fitting  them  for  places  among  useful 
citizens  of  the  Republic.  Besides,  we  send  our  older  children 
to  Europe  to  complete  their  education.  The  stories  about  tear- 
ing tender  children  from  their  mother's  arms  is  not  worthy  of 
elaborate  refutation.  I  myself  was  once  sent  to  Indian  reserva- 
tions to  gather  up  a  company  of  children  for  an  eastern  school 
and  my  instructions  required  the  parents'  consent.  Others  who 
have  made  many  such  journeys  tell  me  that  they  have  always 
acted  under  similar  instructions. 

Another  point  is  well  worth  consideration.  Several  speakers 
in  the  first  session  of  this  Conference  represented,  truthfully  as  I 
know,  that  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  in  the  way  of  an  Indian 
who  wants  to  come  out  into  the  life  of  the  Nation  and  take  his 
place  by  the  side  of  the  white  man  is  a  natural  distrust,  if  not 
fear,  of  his  neighbor  and  a  lack  of  confidence  in  himself  in  the 
competitions  of  business  and  in  social  relations.  When  the 
language  of  the  tribe  is  lost  and  the  English  tongue  is  mastered; 
when  the  superstitions  of  the  barbarous  life  are  supplanted  by  the 
better  moods  of  a  Christian  civilization;  and,  better  still,  when  the 
boy  shall  have  measured  himself  for  a  term  of  years  with  his 
white  brother  (and  not  always  to  his  own  disadvantage)  whether 
in  the  schoolroom,  the  football  contest,  or  on  the  farm  and  in  the 
shop,  there  comes  to  him  a  new  hope  born  of  confidence  and 
courage  which  is  an  augury  of  success  impossible  in  the  home 
school. 

All  these  elements  that  make  for  good  will  be  mightily  intensified 
if  the  boy  or  girl  be  fortunate  enough  to  be  sent  out  for  any 
considerable  time  to  live  in  a  carefully  selected  American  family 
to  assist  in  the  work  of  the  farm,  the  house,  or  the  shop  and  to 
attend  the  district  school,  the  sole  Indian  among  American 
children.  For  the  purpose  which  the  Government  intends,  a  pre- 
paration for  citizenship,  such  a  boy  enjoys  advantages  that  no 
school  on  the  reservation  can  possibly  furnish.  I  say  nothing 
to  discredit  other  methods;  I  plead  for  the  retention  and  the  ex- 
tension of  non-reservation  schools  of  the  better  class.  They 
are  needful  to  complete  the  system. 

But  some  one  asks  about  the  danger  that  attends  the  children 
thus  educated  when  they  return  to  the  bold  desolation  of  the  tribe 
and  the  reservation.  Why  do  you  ask  me  such  a  question  as 
that?  I  live  in  a  city  on  the  Atlantic  sea  board.  I  have  two  sons. 
One  of  them  has  lived  a  dozen  years  in  California;  the  other  has 
just  completed  his  professional  studies  and  is  now  busy  with 
preparation  to  go  to  the  great  West  to  make  himself  a  home  in 
Seattle. 

Mr.  Frank  Wood. — I  do  not  wish  to  interrupt  the  program, 
but  I  think  that  Dr.  Lippincott  has  labored  under  a  misapprehen- 
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sion.  I  do  not  remember  one  word  in  this  Conference  against 
the  non-reservation  school.  Our  Commissioner  did  say  some- 
thing against  the  boarding  schools  on  the  reservation  and  their 
methods  of  getting  children,  and  I  agree  with  all  he  said,  as  I 
know  something  about  the  methods  employed  by  them.  But 
I  know  that  he  believes  in  the  non-reservation  schools.  He  does 
not  believe,  and  I  do  not  think  anyone  who  is  informed  on  the 
subject  believes,  in  sending  men  who  have  been  educated  in  these 
non-reservation  schools  back  to  the  reservation  where  there  is 
neither  work  or  future  for  them. 

Dr.  Lippincott. — I  am  glad  to  get  these  last  words.  I  hope 
it  was  a  misunderstanding  on  my  part,  but  I  have  tried  very  hard 
to  get  that  paper  and  haven't  been  able  to  find  it. 

Mr.  Smiley. — Would  it  not  be  well  for  this  Conference  to 
endorse  Capt.  McKennon  and  Mr.  Evans  strongly  in  their  ef- 
forts to  keep  liquor  out  of  the  Indian  Territory? 

Dr.  Lippincott. — We  can  take  action  in  the  broadest  form. 
I  move  that  the  sentiment  of  this  Conference  is  altogether  with 
those  who  wish  such  Congressional  action  as  will  keep  liquor 
out  of  the  Indian  Territory,  and  I  move  that  we  vote  on  that  by 
rising. 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded  and  unanimously  carried. 

Mr.  James  Wood. — For  the  purpose  for  which  this  resolution 
was  acted  upon  at  this  time  I  think  another  resolution  might  be 
properly  considered  as  follows: 

"Resolved  that  the  Conference  strongly  endorses  the  mission 
of  Messrs.  McKennon  and  Evans  in  this  interest,  and  commends 
them  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  proper  authorities." 

This  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  S.  M.  Brosius  spoke  on  "The  Taxation  of  Pueblo  Indians," 
and  also  on  the  "Northern  California  Indians." 
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THE  RECENT  COURT  DECISION  SUBJECTING  THE 

PUEBLO  LANDS  OF  NEW  MEXICO  TO 

TAXATION. 

BY   S.    M.    BROSIUS. 

I  wish  to  state  briefly  the  need  of  legislation  providing  for  the 
relief  of  the  Pueblo  Indians.  In  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico 
there  are  located  nineteen  distinct  tribes  or  bands  of  Pueblos, 
upon  as  many  reservations,  or  land  grants,  aggregating  over 
900,000  acres. 

The  title  to  these  lands  was  recognized  by  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment to  be  vested  in  the  various  bands  of  Pueblos,  and  the  treaty 
between  Mexico  and  the  United  States  provided  for  the  recogni- 
tion by  the  United  States  of  these  private  land  claims.  The 
Federal  Government  by  act  of  Congress,  in  1852,  made  further 
provision  for  the  settlement  of  title  in  the  Pueblos,  and  in  the 
year  1864,  patents  were  issued  by  the  United  States  in  favor 
of  the  Indians  concerned,  and  vesting  title  therein.  Since  that 
time  the  United  States  has  recognized  the  rights  of  the  Pueblos 
to  be  absolute.  An  instance  of  this  may  be  cited  in  the  desire 
of  the  Government  to  locate  schools  among  them.  It  is  the 
policy  of  the  Government  to  first  acquire  title  to  realty  before  ex- 
pending funds  appropriated  for  any  purpose  in  improvements. 
Certain  of  the  Pueblos  have  strenuously  refused  to  grant  title  to 
the  United  States  to  the  acre  tract  upon  which  buildings  for 
school  purposes  might  be  erected,  the  result  being  an  abandon- 
ment of  the  effort  by  the  Government. 

The  Pueblo  lands,  however,  since  1848  (the  date  of  the  treaty 
of  Gaudaloupe  Hidalgo)  have  not  been  subjected  to  taxation, 
until  a  recent  decision  of  the  highest  Court  of  the  Territory  of 
New  Mexico.  The  Court  holds  that  the  Pueblo  Indians  are 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  closing  the  opinion  with  these 
words: — 

"We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  New 
Mexico  are  citizens  of  New  Mexico  and  of  the  United  States, 
hold  their  lands  with  full  power  of  alienation,  and  are,  as  such, 
subject  to  taxation." 

The  land  grants  of  the  Pueblos  are  largely  mountainous  and 
desert  lands,  but  afford  scanty  pasture  for  stock,  the  Indians 
cultivating  the  more  fertile  tracts;  the  revenue  therefrom  is  very 
limited,  and  if  subject  to  taxation  the  Indian  owners  would  soon 
lose  title  through  inability  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  assessor. 

Congress  has  the  authority  to  exempt  Territorial  lands  from 
taxation.  There  are  five  cardinal  reasons  why  the  Pueblos 
should  transfer  title  to  these  lands  to  the  Government  to  be  held 
for  their  use: 
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First. — The  lands  would  not  then  be  subject  to  taxation. 

Second. — The  Indian's  interests  would  not  be  lost  by  adverse 
possession,  as  now  endangered.  The  Statutes  of  New  Mexico 
provide  that  one  who  claims  by  adverse  possession  for  ten  years 
secures  an  indefeasible  title.  The  loss  of  lands  belonging  to  the 
Taos  Pueblo  is  a  case  in  point.  The  Taos  Pueblos  were  generous 
to  their  Mexican'  friends  many  years  ago  and  allowed  them  to 
reside  upon  their  Pueblo.  Three  years  ago  when  it  was  desired 
by  the  Pueblos  that  these  Mexicans  move  off  the  Pueblo,  the 
Mexicans  refused  and  set  up  their  right  by  adverse  possession 
which  holds  good  under  the  Statute,  after  a  continuous  adverse 
possession  for  ten  years.  Statutes  of  limitation  do  not  run  against 
the  United  States. 

Third. — Shrewd  and  unprincipled  persons  are  continually  seek- 
ing to  defraud  the  Indians  and  often  meet  with  success  while  the 
title  remains  in  the  Pueblo,  which  may  act  through  its  leaders 
in  council.  An  apt  illustration  of  this  is  found  in  the  case  of 
claimant  Smith,  who  represented  to  the  Pueblos  that  he  could 
secure  confirmation  of  title  in  the  Pueblo  to  a  grant  which  lies 
adjoining  to  one  of  their  Pueblos,  the  Indians  agreeing  to  convey 
to  Smith  sixty  acres  of  land  contained  in  two  tracts  agreed  upon. 
In  reality  the  Indians  signed  a  deed  to  Smith  for  ten  thousand 
acres  of  their  lands,  and  immediately  conveyed  the  title  to  an 
innocent  purchaser. 

Fourth. — Many  of  the  Pueblos  are  controlled  by  ignorant 
members  of  the  tribe  who  manage  the  tribal  estate  in  a  partizan 
and  fraudulent  manner.  This  condition  might  be  remedied 
by  proper  care  of  the  Government,  and  the  establishment  of 
proper  system  of  franchise. 

Fifth. — A  system  of  day  schools  could  be  installed  by  the 
Government  for  all  the  Pueblos,  and  thus  overcome  the  objec- 
tions that  now  prevent  such  action  by  reason  of  absolute  owner- 
ship by  the  Pueblo  bands. 

The  Pueblos  themselves  have  come  to  realize  the  great  danger 
that  confronts  them  by  reason  of  the  drastic  decision  of  the 
Court,  and  it  is  thought  will  be  quite  willing  to  transfer  their 
communal  interest  to  the  Federal  Government  as  guardian, 
to  be  managed  for  their  benefit,  and  it  would  seem  that  such 
action  is  much  to  be  desired  to  preserve  their  property. 

The  Northern  California  Indian  Association,  of  San  Jose, 
California,  have  appealed  to  Congress  for  an  appropriation  to 
provide  homes  for  these  Indians,  and  are  prepared  to  furnish 
forms  of  petition  for  this  purpose.  Copies  of  the  petition  may  be 
had  by  addressing  M.  K.  Sniffen,  Secretary  Indian  Rights  As- 
sociation, 1305  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 
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A  PLEA  FOR  THE  NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA 
INDIANS. 

BY   S.    M.    BROSIUS. 

The  lamentable  conditions  existing  among  the  landless  Indians 
of  Northern  California  may  be  charged  in  large  part  to  un- 
fulfilled promises  of  the  Government.  These  Indians  were  cul- 
tivating the  fertile  valleys  of  what  is  now  the  northern  portion 
of  California,-  at  the  date  of  the  treaty  of  1848,  under  which 
sovereignty  over  that  country  was  transferred  by  Mexico  to  the 
United  States.  The  Mexican  Government  at  least  protected 
them  to  that  extent  in  their  occupancy  of  the  lands  that  peace 
prevailed  in  the  Indian  settlements;  this  was  a  recognition  by 
the  sovereign  power  of  the  right  of  occupancy  at  least. 

This  was  the  condition  of  these  Indians  when  the  United  States 
assumed  control  of  their  territory.  The  English  and  French 
Governments  recognized  the  native's  right  of  occupancy  in  their 
colonial  possessions,  so  we  may  conclude  that  all  the  Indians 
inhabiting  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  no  matter  when 
acquired,  were  entitled  to  equal  rights  in  the  question  of  occupa- 
tion of  the  lands. 

This  recognition  of  the  Indian's  claim  to  his  home  by  reason  of 
first  occupation  has  been  attempted  to  be  respected  by  our  Gov- 
ernment with  various  tribes  throughout  the  United  States. 

What  has  been  done  in  this  direction  for  the  landless  Indians 
of  Northern  California?  The  tidal  wave  of  immigration  that 
swept  over  the  lands  of  these  Indians  from  1849  to  I855  ruined 
their  farms  and  left  them  destitute  and  subjected  to  most  cruel 
treatment  by  the  whites.  I  quote  from  the  report  of  O.  M. 
Wozencraft,  U.  S.  Indian  Agent  for  California,  July  12,  1851: 

"It  would  appear  that  most  of  the  difficulties  that  un- 
fortunately have  occurred  between  the  white  and  red  men 
"have  been  owing  to  an  improper  and  short-sighted  policy, 
"or  rather  a  want  of  true  policy,  with  these  children  of  the 
"forest  Since  the  discovery  of  gold  in  this  region,  the 
"section  of  country  that  was,  and  is  necessarily  the  homes 
"of  the  Indians,  has  been  found  rich  in  the  precious  metal, 
"and  consequently  filled  with  a  population  foreign  to  them, 
"and  this  has  been  done,  in  most  instances,  without  at- 
tempting to  conciliate  them,  or  appease  them  in  their 
"grief  and  anger  at  the  loss  of  their  homes.  I  am  sorry 
"to  say  that  in  many  instances  they  have  been  treated  in 
"a  manner,  were  it  recorded,  would  blot  the  darkest  page 
"of  history  that  has  yet  been  penned.  Had  they  even  been 
"foreign  convicts,  possessing  as  they  do,  a  full  knowledge 
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"of  the  evils  and  the  penalties  therefor,  and  received  the 
"punishment  that  had  been  dealt  out  to  these  poor,  ignor- 
"ant  creatures,  this  enlightened  community  would  have 
"raised  a  remonstrative  voice  that  would  have  rebuked  the 
"aggressor,  and  caused  him  to  go  beyond  the  pale  of 
"civilized  man.  Indians  have  been  shot  down  without 
"evidence  of  their  having  committed  an  offence,  and  with- 
out even  an  explanation  to  them  of  our  laws.  They  have 
"been  killed  for  protecting  that  which  they,  like  the  Spar- 
"tans,  deemed  a  virtue;  they  have  been  rudely  driven  from 
"their  homes,  and  expatriated  from  their  sacred  grounds, 
"where  the  ashes  of  their  parents,  ancestors,  and  beloved 
"chiefs  repose/*  (Also  issued  as  an  appeal  to  the  people 
of  California,  by  Agent  Wozencraft.) 

The  authorities  seemed  powerless  to  prevent  these  wrongs. 
A  score  or  more  of  treaties  with  eighty  or  ninety  bands  of  the 
Indians  were  negotiated,  providing  for  locating  the  Indians  within 
certain  described  reservations,  the  instruments  designating  that 
the  Indians  were: 

"***To  have  and  to  hold  the  said  district  of  country  for 
"the  sole  use  and  occupancy  of  said  Indian  tribes,  forever." 

This  was  the  condition  contained  in  most  of  the  treaties  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States.  The  consideration  on  the  part  of  the 
Indians  in  many  of  the  treaties  provides  as  follows : 

"The  said  Indians  or  bands,  and  each  of  them,  hereby 
"engage  that  they  will  never  claim  any  other  land  within 
"the  boundaries  of  the  United  States." 

A  treaty  with  eleven  bands,  negotiated  June  10,  1851,  contains 

this  clause: 

* 

"In  consideration  of  the  foregoing,  the  said  tribes  of 
"Indians,  jointly  and  severally,  forever,  quit-claim  to  the 
"Government  of  the  United  States,  to  any  and  all  other 
"lands,  to  which  they,  or  either  of  them,  now  have,  or  may 
"ever  have  had,  any  claim  or  title  whatever/' 

The  compact  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  was  fulfilled  by  them — 
the  lands  overrun  by  white  men  and  totally  and  finally  lost  to  the 
Indian  owners. 

The  treaties  failed  of  ratification  by  the  Senate,  so  that  the 
Government  failed  altogether  to  carry  out  its  promises  made  in 
the  various  treaties.  Later,  some  effort  was  made  to  provide 
homes  for  these  Indians  by  setting  apart  Military  Reservations 
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upon  which  they  could  be  located  for  temporary  occupancy. 
When  these  were  found  to  be  valuable  to  the  white  settlers  they 
were  declared  open  to  settlement  as  public  lands.  About  the  year 
1870,  several  reservations  were  selected  for  the  California  Indians, 
being  those  now  occupied  by  certain  of  them.  Many  thousands 
are  still  homeless  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  State,  occupying 
public  thoroughfares  and  ancient  burial  places,  at  the  public  suf- 
ferance. 

It  may  be  claimed  by  some  that  the  Government  owes  them 
nothing,  since  they  were  not  owners  of  the  soil  they  cultivated — 
yet  we  found  them  contentedly  occupying  the  lands  we  negotiated 
with  them  for,  thus  securing  peaceable  abandonment  of  their 
claims  through  treaty  stipulations  that  have  not  even  attempted 
to  be  fulfilled  on  our  part.  Surely,  in  conscience,  these  Indians 
are  entitled  to  have  at  least  a  few  acres  for  each  family,  where, 
through  industry,  they  may  secure  the  actual  necessities  of  life. 
It  is  not  proposed  to  urge  the  herding  of  the  bands  within  large 
reservations;  five-acre  tracts  secured  wherever  possible  will,  in 
a  measure,  meet  the  present  need,  and  be  but  scanty  and  long-de- 
ferred justice  to  a  wronged  people. 

Mrs.  Amelia  S.  Quinton. — You  have  heard  the  facts  as 
legally  found, — the  Indians  of  that  region  (Northern  Cali- 
fornia) claim  and  understand  that  they  sold  their  land 
to  the  Government,  but  they  have  received  no  price, 
no  money.  The  Government  has  parted  with  the  land  to  white 
people,  and  the  tract  referred  to  is  said  to  be  worth  from  six  to 
eight  million  dollars.  You  have  heard  the  tenure  of  occupancy 
described;  the  Indians  simply  exist  wherever  they  may,  they  are 
crowded  into  corners  and  rough  places  and  unfertile  lands,  and 
they  are  rapidly  diminishing  in  numbers  under  the  circumstances. 
For  instance,  one  band,  which  was  formerly  a  band  of  several 
hundreds,  has  been  reduced  to  less  than  one  hundred  in  number, 
and  they  are  now  living  on  four  acres  of  land  which  is  the  burial 
place  of  their  fathers.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wire  fence  enclosing 
property  which  belongs  to  white  people,  and  those  Indians  have 
one  well  in  that  place,  ten  feet  deep. 

Others  have  gone  into  other  places  under  similar  conditions. 
Many  have  made  themselves  self-supporting;  some  of  them  are 
in  schools,  and  many  of  them  are  worthy  members  of  society  in 
that  region. 

One  contingent  of  the  number  settled  around  a  light-house, 
of  course  belonging  to  the  Government,  on  the  shore.  Later 
that  tract  was  sold,  and  the  Indians  are  literally  on  the  shore 
living  as  they  can.  All  friends  of  Indians  will  recognize  that 
under  such  circumstances  they  are  a  tenderloin  for  vice  of  every 
description,  they  are  without  protection  of  any  description. 
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Mrs.  John  Bidwell  said  she  has  had  the  best  legal  advice  in 
the  State,  and  she  was  told  that  Indians  cannot  homestead  land, 
they  are  liable  to  eviction.  Several  bands  have  been  evicted  and 
they  are  homeless  wanderers. 

The  Northern  California  Indian  Organization  has  been  deeply 
interested  in  this  case  for  two  years.  Some  of  the  best  citizens 
in  California  have  been  investigating  it,  including  Senators  and 
members  of  the  House  in  Washington,  and  at  last  there  is  a 
strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  an  effort  to  secure  not  a  reservation 
— those  who  are  presenting  this  petition  would  not  have  a 
reservation  for  these  Indians, — all  they  ask  is  that  an  act  of  Con- 
gress shall  authorize  the  purchase  of  a  few  little  homesteads, 
consisting  of  two  or  three  acres,  on  which  these  Indians  without 
homes  or  belongings  and  in  constant  peril,  may  make  a  home, 
and  by  day's  work  and  otherwise  subsist  their  families. 

Some  of  them  are  men  of  character,  fine  character,  and  under 
the  most  difficult  circumstances  have  done  well  for  themselves. 
What  is  asked  is  that  this  Conference  shall  help  by  its  sentiment, 
and  if  possible  by  some  action,  to  beg  of  the  Government  an  act 
of  Congress  that  will  purchase  small  holdings  for  these  people, 
not  for  the  whole  number  at  once,* — there  may  be  ten  thousand 
or  twelve  thousand,  one  cannot  say  positively  how  many  there 
are.  Could  there  not  be  a  small  appropriation  and  make  a  be- 
ginning to  help  enable  them  to  provide  a  home? 

The  Association  to  which  I  refer  has  bought  some  land  and  has 
given  small  holdings.  Some  of  these  people  have  at  once  moved 
their  houses  and  put  up  their  fences  and  begun  a  self-supporting 
life.  And  the  letters  which  have  come  express  their  joy  at  having 
a  place  of  their  own. 

I  am  sure  everyone  present  is  thankful  to  our  Chairman  for 
the  key-note  he  struck  at  the  opening  session,  for  justice.  Those 
Indians  claim  that  they  sold  over  160,000  acres  of  land  for  the 
Government  for  a  fixed  price,  and  they  have  had  no  payment. 
We  would  ask  that  a  real  investigation  in  due  legal  form  should 
be  had,  and  that  help  should  be  given  to  those  in  danger  of 
immediate  eviction,  and  later  for  others  if  possible. 

Miss  M.  Burgess,  of  Carlisle. — Friends,  this  is  a  very 
great  surprise  to  me.  I  have  been  coming  to  this  Con- 
ference a  number  of  years,  and  this  year  I  have  been 
asked  more  times  than  I  can  count,  "How  is  Carlisle, 
and  how  is  the  new  superintendent?"  I  am  willing  to  pass  a 
message  from  him  to  this  Conference  and  to  answer  any  questions 
that  may  be  asked  except  by  the  Chairman, — I  am  afraid  his 
would  be  too  comprehensive. 

Capt.  William  A.  Mercer,  of  the  Seventh  Cavalry,  is  now  the 
Superintendent  of  Carlisle.     He  was  urged  by  Mr.  Smiley  to 
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come  to  this  Conference,  and  while  I  have  passed  a  message  to 
Mr.  Smiley,  he  wishes  to  say  to  the  Conference  that  he  is  very 
sorry  that  previous  engagements  prevented  him  from  coming 
this  year,  but  that  he  hoped  if  an  opportunity  offered  another  year 
to  be  present  with  you,  that  he  knew  it  was  his  loss  not  to  be  here. 

Capt.  Mercer  seems  to  be  taking  hold  with  a  disposition  to  do 
all  that  he  can  to  improve  Carlisle.  There  never  was  an  institu- 
tion, I  suppose,  but  could  be  improved  some,  and  he  is  looking 
around  to  see  where  those  points  are,  and  he  is  determined  to  do 
all  he  can  to  improve  the  school.  We  find  him  a  very  pleasant 
gentleman;  of  course  we  do  not  know  him  very  well  yet.  He 
seems  quite  reticent;  he  is  feeling  his  way,  he  says. 

If  time  or  service  among  Indians  gives  one  a  right,  I  might 
have  a  small  fraction  of  a  right  to  say  something  on  the  Indian 
question,  as  I  have  been  in  the  Indian  service  as  a  day  school 
teacher  for  two  or  three  years,  and  as  a  teacher  in  an 
Indian  boarding  school  on  the  reservation  for  three  or 
four  years,  and  in  one  month  from  this  time  I  will  have  served  at 
Carlisle  for  twenty-five  years. 

Hon.  Merrill  E.  Gates. — May  I  ask  one  moment  of  time 
simply  to  say  in  behalf  of  an  army  officer  who  conies  to  succeed 
a  man  who  was  a  king  in  his  own  rugged  fashion :  We  could  not 
always  agree  with  him  on  all  points,  but  we  all  felt  the  heroism 
of  his  Christian  service.  Anyone  who  comes  to  succeed  General 
Pratt  has  to  face  these  peculiar  circumstances.  I  therefore  want 
to  say  that  our  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  has  known  of 
Capt.  Mercer's  dealings  with  the  Indians.  I  want  the  privilege 
of  saying,  without  prophesying  at  all  what  his  work  may  be  in 
this  particular  case,  that  the  man's  character  and  integrity  and  the 
purposes  he  discloses  in  his  correspondence  since  he  went  to 
Carlisle,  are  such  as  to  make  us  very  hopeful  for  the  administra- 
tion even  of  the  man  who  comes  after  the  king. 

Mr.  Smiley. — I  am  very  sorry  to  announce  that  the  President 
of  this  Conference  who  has  been  here  at  five  sessions  must  leave 
this  afternoon.  I  know  I  voice  the  feeling  of  all  this  Conference 
in  thanking  him  heartily  for  his  services. 

On  motion  duly  seconded,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the 
President  for  his  services. 

Hon.  Charles  J.  Bonaparte. — Mr.  Smiley,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen:  I  intended  to  announce  myself  the  afflicting 
news  to  you  that  I  was  obliged  to  leave  this  even- 
ing. I  cannot  say  that  I  have  received  any  telegram  from 
President  Roosevelt,  nor  do  I  know  that  Divine  Providence  has 
sent  me  a  telegraphic  notice  that  I  should  have  to  leave,  but  un- 
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fortunately  certain  very  prosaic  matters  of  business  necessitate 
my  being  at  another  scene  of  action. 

To  preside  over  such  a  gathering  as  this  is  always  an  honor, 
and  I  shall  always  look  back  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  the 
fact  that  I  did  not  merit  but  received  your  thanks. 

I  wish  to  say  that  the  sentiment  which  I  expressed  in  my  open- 
ing address  that  what  our  Indian  wards  want,  and  what  they  have 
too  seldom  received,  is  justice,  is  something  which  has  been 
greatly  strengthened  by  all  that  I  have  known  of  our  dealings 
with  Indians,  and  to  some  extent  strengthened  by  what  I  have 
heard  at  this  Conference.  The  Indians  who  have  been  deprived 
of  the  water  which  their  ancestors  have  enjoyed  for  unnumbered 
generations,  the  water  which  was  not  only  a  matter  of  life  and 
death  to  them,  but  was  also  the  means  by  which  they  were 
gradually  rising  in  the  scale  of  civilization — they  would  have  had 
their  rights  if  they  had  been  white  men,  because  *hey  would  have 
taken  their  rights  if  they  could  not  have  obtained  them  in  any 
other  form. 

Now  we,  representing  the  irresistible  force  of  this  great  Nation, 
stand  between  these  Indians  and  the  rights  to  which  they  are 
entitled.  We  prevent  them  from  doing  justice  to  themselves,  and 
does  it  need  a  word  from  anyone  to  make  us  say  that  we  must  do 
justice  to  them? 

Again,  these  Indians  of  Northern  California — would  any  white 
man  have  been  treated  in  the  way  they  have  been  treated?  You 
may  say  that  the  weak  must  go  to  the  wall,  and  that  a  Divine 
Providence  has  ordered  that  types  of  living  beings  shall  be 
gradually  eliminated,  or  in  other  words  exterminated,  by  other 
and  stronger  types.  I  say  you  may  say  that,  and  say  it  consist- 
ently if  you  choose,  and  then  you  may  close  your  hearts  and  your 
ears  to  the  cries  of  those  who  suffer  in  the  process.  But  unless 
you  do  say  that,  if  you  pretend  to  say  that  this  country  exists  as 
an  instrument  of  justice,  that  our  Government  is  given  us  that 
we  may  do  right  to  the  weak  and  to  the  strong  alike,  then  you 
must  say  that  we  have  not  dealt  with  these  men  as  we  would  have 
had  them  deal  with  us  had  they  been  in  our  place  and  we  in 
theirs. 

I  prejudge  nothing,  of  course,  as  to  the  facts.  We  need  to 
ascertain  in  all  these  cases  the  facts  and  to  act  on  the  facts  and  not 
on  sympathies  or  mere  desire  to  advance  the  welfare  of  those  in 
whom  we  are  profoundly  interested.  But  if  the  facts  are  what  we 
have  heard  to-day,  I  think  we  all  must  see  that  the  Indian  ques- 
tion is  not  solved.  And  while  I  sincerely  hope  that  our  good 
friend,  Mr.  Smiley,  may  welcome  us  here  until  its  solution  is  an 
assured  fact,  I  wish  that  with  the  greater  heartiness  because  I 
know  that  he  will  then  be  with  us  for  many  years. 

The  Conference  then  adjourned. 


Sixtfj  Smion. 

Friday  Evening,  October  21,  1904. 


The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  eight  o'clock.  In  the  en- 
forced absence  of  the  President,  Mr.  Smiley  named  Dr.  Charles 
F.  Meserve  as  presiding  officer  for  the  evening,  referring  to  Dr. 
Meserve's  highly  successful  record  in  the  Indian  service  as  head 
of  the  Haskell  Institute,  Kansas,  before  assuming  his  present 
office  as  President  of  Shaw  University  at  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Dr.  Meserve  took  the  chair  and  said: 

Mr.  Smiley  and  Fellow  Members  of  the  Conference:  I  believe 
it  is  the  duty  of  a  presiding  officer  to  preside.  I  am  not,  however, 
insensible  to  the  honor  conferred  upon  me  by  Mr.  Smiley  who 
has  asked  me  to  preside  over  the  deliberations  of  this  Conference 
to-night. 

I  am  looking  in  a  very  hopeful  way  upon  the  condition  of 
things  today.  There  are  two  invitations  that  I  have  received 
now  every  year  for  some  twelve  or  thirteen  years,  and  I  also 
accept  them  no  matter  what  others  I  may  have  to  put  off, — the 
invitation  to  the  Mohonk  Indian  Conference,  and  the  invitation 
to  Booker  T.  Washington's  Conference  held  each  February  at 
Tuskegee,  Ala.  And  I  feel  to-night  as  a  colored  brother  said  at 
one  of  Mr.  Washington's  recent  Conferences,  very  "possumistic." 

I  feel  it  is  very  encouraging  that  in  the  Platform  which  will 
be  read  to-night  you  will  find  suggestions  looking  to  the  abolition 
of  the  Indian  Bureau  and  the  closing  up  of  Indian  schools  as 
Indian  schools. 

The  first  speaker  this  evening  will  be  Rev.  A.  T.  Pierson,  D.D., 
who  will  speak  on  the  "Religious  Aspects  of  the  Indian  Ques- 
tion." 

Rev.  Dr.  A.  T.  Pierson. — I  have  spoken  enough  times  in  my 
life  to  have  overcome  ordinary  diffidence  and  timidity,  but  I  must 
confess  that  I  have  not  faced  an  audience  for  many  years  with 
a  more  honest  desire  to  be  excused  from  speaking  than  the  audi- 
ence at  the  Mohonk  Conference. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  say  anything  fulsome  or  that  is  of  the 
nature  of  adulation,  but  I  regard  this  as  by  far  the  most  important 
Conference  that  I  know  of,  because  it  is  composed  of  experts, 
many  of  whom  have  been  here  for  a  number  of  years  con- 
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secutively.  This  is  my  first  appearance  at  the  Conference,  though 
with  Mr.  Smiley's  kind  consent  it  will  not  be  the  last.  I  think, 
however,  that  there  is  a  reason  why  I  may  speak  without  being 
intrusive;  we  have  a  daughter  whom  we  have  given  to  the  Indian 
work,  and  who  has  been  in  the  Indian  work  at  Tucson,  Arizona, 
for  upwards  of  fourteen  years  in  the  Indian  School.  And  I  may 
claim  to  have  a  little  acquaintance  with  the  work  of  irrigation, 
for  when  I  went  out  to  visit  that  school  in  Tucson,  Arizona,  with 
Mrs.  Pierson,  we  found  that  there  were  forty  acres  of  ranch  in 
the  possession  of  that  school  from  which  they  got  a  sparse  crop 
of  rye  every  year,  but  which  properly  irrigated  would  be  capable 
of  supplying  all  the  vegetables  and  fruits  necessary  for  the  school. 
Whereupon,  having  no  money  of  my  own,  I  diligently  set  siege 
to  a  friend  of  mine  in  Brooklyn,  who  when  asked,  kindly  supplied 
the  money  to  build  an  artesian  well  and  irrigate  the  ranch. 

And  now,  to  speak  on  the  religious  aspects  of  the  question 
purely.  There  is  a  famous  saying  of  Dionysius,  that  history  is 
philosophy,  teaching  by  example,  and  however  great  the  wisdom 
of  the  philosopher  it  needs  to  be  both  directed  and  created  by  the 
researches  of  the  historian.  Now  I  claim  to  be  neither  a  philoso- 
pher nor  a  historian,  but  in  connection  with  the  studies  of  forty 
years,  and  especially  the  editorial  work  of  the  last  fifteen,  I  have 
made  a  diligent  and  constant  study  of  one  department  of  history, 
namely,  the  History  of  Christian  Missions,  and  from  that  study 
I  have  come  with  a  deliberate  and  unshakable  conviction  that 
of  the  outstanding  facts,  the  most  conspicuous  one  in  the  whole 
history  of  the  Christian  Missions  of  the  last  century  is  this,  that 
the  foundation  of  the  highest  civilization  is  laid  in  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  in  the  open  Bible.  And  upon  that  subject  I 
wish  to  be  heard  by  this  Conference  for  a  few  moments. 

If  I  were  asked  to  select  from  the  Missions  of  the  last  Century 
— the  great  Missionary  Century  of  the  Church — some  twelve  ex- 
amples of  the  most  conspicuous  triumph  ever  achieved  on  the 
missionary  field,  I  should  without  hesitation  select  the  following: 

The  work  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Hepburn  and  his  companions  in  the 
construction  of  the  New  Japan.  Second,  the  work  of  Adoniram 
Judson  in  the  reformation  of  the  community  in  Burma.  Third, 
the  work  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  in  the  Tinnevelly 
district  in  India.  Fourth,  the  work  of  the  American  Baptist 
Union  in  India.  Fifth,  the  work  of  Robert  W.  McCall  in  Paris 
and  the  French  provincial  cities.  Sixth,  the  remarkable  work  of 
Johnson  in  his  seven  years  in  Sierra  Leone.  Next,  the  remark- 
able work  of  Lindley  and  his  associates  among  the  Zulus.  Next, 
that  most  remarkable  modern  revival  in  Uganda.  Then  turning 
to  the  isles  of  the  sea,  take  the  greatest  of  all  islands,  Madagascar. 
Then  the  great  work  of  the  Wesleyans  among  the  Fijis.  Then 
the  work  of  Titus  Coan  and  his  associates.     And  last,  but  not 
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least,  the  work  of  William  Duncan  among  the  Mellakatella 
Indians. 

Now  I  do  not  say  that  there  have  been  no  other  spheres  of  mis- 
sion work  that  can  be  compared  with  these,  but  I  can  say  without 
hesitation  and  without  successful  contradictions  that  the  whole 
history  of  missions  here  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  presents  no 
more  conspicuous  triumph  in  the  way  of  achievement  than  has 
been  found  in  the  several  events  which  I  have  mentioned. 

And  one  of  the  most  remarkable  things  is  that  the  triumphs 
achieved  in  these  fields  have  been  in  some  of  the  most  prominent 
instances  among  the  most  degraded,  superstitious,  brutal  and 
bestial  raqes.  And  yet,  mark  it,  in  every  solitary  case  of  the 
twelve  mentioned,  all  civilization  that  has  been  reached  has  been 
founded  upon  Christianity.  That  Christianity  has  gone  before 
civilization,  and  there  has  been  no  effort  for  civilization  to  prepare 
the  way  for  Christianity. 

Now  I  think  that  this  is  a  very  conspicuous  fact.  No 
philosopher  who  is  studying  the  Nation's  treatment  of  its  sub- 
ject races  and  island  dependencies  can  afford  to  shut  his  eyes, 
for,  as  I  said,  whatever  be  the  theories  of  philosophy  they  ought 
to  be  both  directed  and  created  by  the  researches  of  the  historian. 
For  here  philosophy  will  find  both  its  exemplification,  and  if  it 
be  a  false  philosophy,  its  refutation. 

Now  I  do  not  deny  that  there  are  many  great  results  that  are 
wrought  by  other  things  than  by  Christianity.  But  I  cannot 
forget  that  in  the  Bible  itself  we  have  the  Constitution  of  man 
represented  as  threefold, — spirit,  soul  and  body,  and  the  order  is 
a  part  of  the  inspiration —  it  is  not  body,  soul  and  spirit.  The 
spirit  is  the  highest,  and  the  soul  is  the  next,  and  the  body  is  the 
lowest.  Cleanliness  of  habit  and  sanitary  provisions  of  all  kinds 
may  promote  the  well-being  of  the  body,  and  by  all  means  let 
us  have  these  methods  of  improving  physical  conditions. 

All  things  that  pertain  to  an  elevated  sphere  of  thought,  mentai 
training  and  moral  training,  appertain  to  the  soul.  By  all  means 
let  us  have  schools,  educational  methods,  libraries,  and  everything 
else  that  tends  to  make  an  intelligent  citizen.  For  intelligence 
and  industry  are  the  handmaids  of  virtue,  as  ignorance  and  in- 
dolence arc  the  handmaids  of  vice.  But  let  us  not  forget,  and  I 
am  sure  none  of  us  do  forget,  that  there  is  a  better  and  a  higher 
part  of  man  than  body  or  soul,  and  that  if  we  are  going  to  make 
a  big  building  we  have  got  to  have  a  deep  basis,  and  the  deep 
basis  for  the  perfectly  constructed  man  is  found  in  spiritual  sym- 
pathy with  a  spiritual  God. 

Now  I  believe  in  education  and  I  glory  in  education,  and  I  have 
done  all  I  could  during  my  life  to  promote  it.  It  is  the  cor- 
rective of  a  great  many  evils,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  story  about 
Cuvier  and  the  ghost.     When  Cuvier  was  a  student  some  of  his 
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fellow-students  tried  to  appall  him  with  a  ghostly  apparition ;  at 
midnight  he  was  awakened  by  some  one  saying  in  his  ear  "I 
will  eat  you."  He  looked  at  the  apparition  and  said,  "Hum, 
horns  above,  hoofs  below,  graminivorous  not  carnivorous — 
you'll  never  eat  me."  Well,  that  is  a  very  fine  illustration  of  the 
fact  that  education  dispels  a  great  many  silly  superstitions.  What 
I  want  you  to  observe  is  that  while  education  of  that  sort  may 
pull  down  it  does  not  build  up  religious  faith  in  the  place  of  the 
destroyed  superstition. 

I  have  heard  a  great  deal  said  about  the  great  educational  in- 
stitutions of  India,  but  thousands  of  Indian  youths  are  being  un- 
educated of  their  superstitions;  they  have  learned  to  disbelieve 
in  Brahma,  but  they  have  not  learned  to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ. 

It  is  possible  to  give  a  man  an  education  that  will  only  be  pre- 
paring his  mind  for  crimes  of  a  more  refined  and  subtle  nature, 
so  that  while  you  make  impossible  in  a  measure  the  coarse 
and  brutal  crimes  of  his  former  life  you  are  changing  the  field 
and  the  form  of  criminality,  but  you  are  by  no  means  doing  away 
with  sin. 

When  Lindley,  my  dear  old  friend,  came  back  from  the  Zulu 
country,  he  said  to  me,  "Pierson,  I  have  sown  Christianity,  the 
foundation  of  civilization,  among  the  Zulus.  We  went  there 
simply  to  tell  the  Gospel  story  to  these  savage  races,  and  we 
found  that  the  first  intimation  that  a  man  was  interested  in  Christ 
was  this, — he  came  in  his  nakedness  to  get  a  duck  shirt  at  the 
mission  premises,  and  then  the  next  day  he  would  come  to  trade 
off  some  simple  article  for  a  pair  of  duck  pants;  and  then  he  would 
come  to  trade  something  else  for  a  little  three-legged  stool.  And 
when  that  man  got  on  his  shirt  and  pants,  and  sat  on  his  little 
stool  he  was  about  a  thousand  miles  above  all  the  savage  people 
round  about  him."  He  put  beneath  that  Zulu  people  the  uplift- 
ing power  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  when  they  had  heard 
of  Christ  they  felt  their  nakedness  and  desired  to  be  clothed, 
and  they  yearned  for  cleanliness  and  humanity  and  decency  and 
propriety  and  a  better  family  life. 

I  remember  that  when  Mr.  Johnson  went  to  Sierra  Leone  he 
found  round  about  Freetown,  which  was  then  called  Hogburg — 
and  might  well  be  called  so  because  of  the  human  hogs  that  in- 
habited the  district,  27  tribes  of  Africans  gathered  there  as  the 
refuse  taken  out  of  slave  ships,  and  every  kind  of  crime  was  rife. 
He  simply  began  with  nothing  but  the  preaching  of  Christ  cruci- 
fied and  the  opening  up  to  them  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  in 
eighteen  months  a  revival  swept  over  that  community  that 
brought  the  great  mass  of  the  people  into  the  church.  They  put 
up  a  building  that  would  hold  2,000  people;  they  put  their  children 
into  the  schools,  and  in  seven  years  Johnson's  eyes  were  closed  by 
his  first  convert.     But  he  left  behind  him  a  communitv  in  which 
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there  was  not  a  trace  of  the  iniquities  of  seven  years  before,  and  it 
had  all  been  brought  about  by  the  preaching  of  Jesus  Christ,  by 
the  spreading  before  them  of  the  open  Bible,  and  by  his  own 
personal  contact  with  a  God  that  answers  prayer. 

Rev.  Joachim  Elmendorf. — I  feel  less  divinely  called  to  this 
service  than  I  did  last  night  when  the  Chairman  of  the  Business 
Committee  conquered  my  opposition  to  undertaking  the  service 
by  assuring  me  that  I  was  called  of  the  Lord  to  do  it.  Generally 
when  the  Lord  calls  men  he  really  furnishes  them  with  the  means 
of  discharging  their  duties. 

.  My  own  experience  in  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  in  witness- 
ing the  triumphs  of  that  Gospel  over  every  class  and  over  every 
character,  has  been  within  the  compass  of  churches  or  congre- 
gations. I  think  I  have  never  felt  more  deeply  the  certain  power 
of  the  religion  of  Christ  to  accomplish  the  great  end  for  which  the 
Lord  gave  us  the  religion  of  Christ  than  1  have  felt  since  I  came 
to  this  Conference.  J.  did  not  apprehend  so  distinctly  as  I  do 
now  the  force,  the  bearings,  of  the  topic  under  which  we  were  to 
speak,  but  I  did  feel  from  the  beginning  of  the  Conference  up 
to  this  present  time  that  I  have  never  been  taught  so  much  about 
the  power  and  the  importance  of  the  simple  religion  of  Christ 
as  I  have  been  since  I  have  been  here.  It  has  been  a  joy  to  me 
hour  after  hour  to  see  how  certainly  the  workers  in  this  great 
cause  are  able  to  say,  "God  forbid  that  I  should  glory  save  in  the 
cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  They  who  apprehend  most  the 
difficulties  of  accomplishing  what  their  hearts  are  set  upon  have 
learned  and  felt  and  declared  that  it  is  not  civilization  except 
that  civilization  be  given  character  and  power  by  the  simple 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ. 

I  think  everyone  of  you  has  had  his  or  her  faith  strengthened 
by  everything  we  have  heard  here.  No  one  better  than  the  doctor 
who  has  spoken  to  us  could  bring  before  us  so  many  illustrations 
of  just  what  he  wanted  to  say  in  the  defence  of,  or  in  the  advance 
of,  Christianity.  I  only  want  to  say  that  the  strengthened  faith 
of  each  one  of  you  ought  just  in  your  own  sphere  to  make  the 
effort  to  extend  the  influence  of  this  Conference. 

I  feel  that  we  none  of  us  ought  to  be  here  and  think  that  it  is 
a  simple  matter  of  enjoyment  or  personal  improvement.  We 
ought  to  go  away  determined  to  extend  just  as  far  as  possible 
in  our  own  spheres  the  teachings  we  have  received,  the  power 
of  this  Conference  in  its  various  work,  so  that  it  shall  be  found 
true  in  the  history  of  each  one  of  us  and  of  the  Conference,  that 
we  have  been  faithful  to  our  trust  in  communicating  what  we 
have  received. 

Now,  faith  in  the  means  employed  and  in  the  object  to  be 
accomplished  is  the  foundation.     It  has  been  said  that  sight  is 
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the  greatest  sense.  It  is  the  quickest  unquestionably,  and  the 
broadest,  for  in  an  instant  it  can  look  from  earth  to  heaven,  and  in 
an  instant  it  can  sweep  the  surface  of  the  circumference  of  the 
heavens,  and  you  know  the  proverb  runs,  "Seeing  is  believing." 
Now,  faith  is  the  sight  of  the  soul,  and  it  is  the  quickest  and  the 
broadest  and  the  most  reliable  course.  From  the  topmost  peak 
of  the  mountains  of  inspiration  it  can  catch  gleams  of  the  heavenly 
land.  It  sweeps  from  the  creation  to  the  consummation,  the  final 
consummation  of  all  things  that  God  has  spoken  of  by  His  holy 
prophets.  From  the  beginning  of  the  world,  from  the  fall  of  man 
in  Paradise  on  earth,  it  sweeps  to  the  Paradise  in  heaven,  secured 
through  Christ  Everyone  of  us  ought  to  exercise  the  faith  we 
have  in  the  use  of  the  means  that  shall  extend  the  triumphs  of  the 
Gospel  in  our  spheres  as  well  as  in  the  spheres  toward  which 
we  have  been  looking  and  for  which  we  are  going  to  pray. 

True,  faith  in  its  exercise  upon  the  individual  man  can  accom- 
plish nothing,  comparatively,  except  it  prompts  us  to  prayer. 
That  is  another  way  that  I  wish  you  all  to  exercise  your  influence 
on  earth  and  in  heaven. 

My  idea  of  prayer  is  for  us  to  have  specific  objects,  it  is  for 
us  to  depend  upon  the  promise  of  the  prayer-hearing  God,  and  we 
shall  get  the  blessings  we  seek  for — and  onJy  get  them  in  that 
way. 

As  we  recollect  the  proceedings  of  this  Conference,  the  specific 
objects,  there  are  interests  forced  upon  our  minds  that  will  never 
pass  away,  and  which  we  should  plead  before  the  great  prayer- 
hearing  God.  If  we  shall  all  do  this  we  shall  have  answers  to 
our  prayers,  and  we  shall  have,  and  be  able  to  read  about  the 
prosperity  and  success  of  this  cause.  And  we  shall  know  nothing 
about  it  in  any  other  way. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  unanimously  by  the 
Twenty-second  Annual  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  of  Friends  of 
the  Indian  and  Other  Dependent  Peoples,  October  21,  1904: — 

LIQUOR  IN  THE  INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

Whereas,  The  Indians  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  of  the  Indian 
Territory  made  solemn  agreements  with  the  United  States,  in  the 
years  1897,  1898,  and  1902,  for  the  surrender  of  their  lands  to  the 
Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  providing  that  the  sale, 
barter,  or  giving  of  intoxicating  liquors  to  any  person  within 
the  district  now  constituting  the  Indian  Territory  shall  be  for- 
ever prohibited,  which  agreements  were  fully  accepted  and  ap- 
proved by  the  United  States;  and, 

Whereas,  The  said  agreements  constitute  a  permanent,  unalter- 
able condition  applicable  to  the  disposition  and  use  of  the  before- 
mentioned  lands;  therefore, 
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Resolved,  That  we  call  upon  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  duly  execute  the  said  agreement  by  inserting  in  the  Enabling 
Act  that  may  be  passed,  to  constitute  a  State  of  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, either  separately  or  in  Conjunction  with  Oklahoma,  such 
provision  as  will  secure,  by  constitutional  enactment,  the  per- 
manent enforcement  of  the  said  agreements. 

SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

Resolved,  As  the  existing  treaties  and  agreements  with  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes  of  the  Indian  Territory  provide  for  the  aban- 
donment of  all  tribal  institutions  before  March  4, 1906;  and  as  this 
will  involve  the  termination  of  the  school  system  upon  which 
these  tribes  are  spending  nearly  half  a  million  dollars  annually, 
this  Conference  urges  that  immediate  provision  be  made  to  carry 
on  these  schools  under  the  control  and  management  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  until  such  time  as  they  may  properly 
be  made  a  part  of  the  school  system  of  the  State  or  Territory 
which  may  eventually  have  jurisdiction  over  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory. y 

APPROPRIATION  FOR  SCHOOLS  IN  INDIAN 
TERRITORY. 

Resolved,  That  we  believe  the  Government  to  be  in  duty  bound 
to  provide  homes  for  the  landless  Indians  in  Northern  California, 
and  thus  redeem  the  provisional  pledges  made  in  the  treaties  with 
the  Indians,  whereby  they  were  induced  to  vacate  their  lands, 
the  Government,  as  the  other  contracting  party,  having  failed 
to  ratify  the  said  treaties,  and  to  execute  its  obligation; 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  that  the  Congress  appoint  a 
commission  of  three  men  of  high  character,  at  least  one  of  whom 
should  be  a  resident  of  California,  and  familiar  with  local  con- 
ditions, to  itfvfcstigate  the  condition  of  these  Indians  with  a  view 
to  the  purchasing  of  lands  and  allotting  homes  of  from  five  to  ten 
acres  each  of  these  Indians  among  white  settlers,  where  employ- 
ment may  be  found  for  them;  and  that  this  Commission  be 
directed  to  report  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment. 

WATER  RIGHTS  OF  THE  PIMAS. 

Resolved,  That  the  condition  of  the  Pima  Indians  in  Southern 
Arizona  calls  for  immediate  relief,  and  we  ask  the  Government 
authorities  to  secure  a  supply  of  water  for  their  use,  without  un- 
necessary delay,  by  sinking  such  number  of  artesian  wells  as  may 
be  necessary  for  this  purpose,  and  that  the  funds  now  available 
be  promptly  used. 
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We  further  recommend  that  in  the  construction  of  dams  on  the 
Gila  and  Salt  Rivers,  the  interest  of  these  people  be  carefully 
considered. 

The  Platform  was  presented  by  Mr.  James  Wood,  and  adopted 
unanimously.     It  can  be  found  on  pages  5,  6  and  7  of  this  report. 

The  following  resolution  of  thanks  was  read  by  Rev.  Geo.  K. 
Spining : — 


The  two  following:  Resolutions  should  be  substituted  for  the  one  on  the  opposite 
page  headed  Appropriation  for  Schools  in  Indian  Territory:— 


APPROPRIATION   FOR   SCHOOLS   IN   INDIAN 
TERRITORY 

Resolved,  That  this  Conference  heartily  approves  the  grant 
of  $100,000  made  at  the  last  session  of  Congress  for  enlarging 
and  multiplying  the  schools  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  in 
Indian  Territory,  so  that  they  might  be  made  available  for 
non-Indian  children  otherwise  without  any  possible  means  of 
securing  educational  advantages,  and  urges  that  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  an  appropriation  of  at  least  $250,000  be  made  for 
this  purpose. 

NORTHERN   CALIFORNIA   INDIANS 

Resolved,  That  we  believe  the  Government  to  be  in  duty 
bound  to  provide  homes  for  the  landless  Indians  in  Northern 
California,  and  thus  redeem  the  provisional  pledges  made  in 
the  treaties  with  the  Indians,  whereby  they  were  induced  to 
vacate  their  lands,  the  Government,  as  the  other  contracting 
party,  having  failed  to  ratify  the  said  treaties,  and  to  execute 
its  obligation  ; 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  that  the  Congress  appoint  a 
commission  of  three  men  of  high  character,  at  least  one  of 
whom  should  be  a  resident  of  California,  and  familiar  with 
local  conditions,  to  investigate  the  condition  of  these  Indians 
with  a  view  to  the  purchasing  of  lands  and  allotting  homes  of 
from  five  to  ten  acres  each  to  these  Indians  among  white  set- 
tlers, where  employment  may  be  found  for  them  ;  and  that 
this  commission  be  directed  to  report  at  the  earliest  practicable 
moment. 
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The  adoption  of  the  resolution  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Edward 
J.  Wheeler,  Editor  of  the  "Literary  Digest/'  as  follows: — 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Wheeler. — Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  It  has 
afforded. me  unqualified  delight  as  I  have  sat  here  and  listened 
to  the  testimonies  of  those  who  know  what  they  are  talking  about 
— it  has  afforded  me  a  great  deal  of  delight  to  feel  that  this 
Nation  has,  after  all,  as  a  Nation  taken  the  right  side  of  that  ques- 
tion; that  although  there  have  been  individual  failures  and  out- 
rages perpetrated,  perhaps  without  number,  yet  the  Nation,  as  a 
nation,  has  taken  the  right  side,  and  has  displayed  feelings  of 
generosity  and  kindliness  and  right  purpose  with  regard  to  these 
people. 

I  go  away  from  Mohonk  Conference  a  better  and  broader 
American  than  I  came  here.  I  go  away  with  a  greater  feeling 
of  love  and  respect  for  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and  with  a  desire 
to  sing  with  even  more  gusto  than  in  the  past  the  glorious  old 
"Star  Spangled  Banner/' 

Now  one  word  more  about  the  Conference.  Our  highly 
honored,  but  not  too  highly  honored,  Secretary  of  State,  John 
Hay,  has  a  valuable  painting  by  one  of  the  old  masters — 
Botticelli,  if  I  remember  aright.  That  painting  is  made  upon  a 
very  thin  panel  of  wood,  and  not  many  months  ago  it  was  dis- 
covered that  in  the  reverse  side  of  that  fainting,  on  the  wood,  a 
crack  had  appeared  that  would  probably  extend  until  it  had 
reached  the  face  of  the  picture  and  would  deface  and  spoil  the 
beautiful  painting.  That  led  to  a  process  for  the  preservation 
of  the  painting  that  is  a  very  rare  one  indeed  in  this  country. 
The  object  of  the  process  was  to  separate  the  painting  from  the 
wood  and  yet  preserve  the  painting.  What  they  did  was  to  take 
first  very  clean  slips  of  tissue  paper  and  place  ,on  the  painting 
itself;  to  fill  all  the  depressions  and  to  make  the  surface  perfectly 
complete  and  level.  Then  they  turned  the  painting  face  down 
upon  a  smooth  table  and  then  began  a  long  and  tedious  process 
of  removing,  bit  by  bit,  the  wood  upon  which  that  painting  was 
painted,  by  means  of  sandpaper.  It  took  months,  but  finally  they 
came  to  a  point  where  the  wood  was  only  as  thin  as  thin  paper, 
and  then  it  took  the  utmost  care  to  remove  the  remainder  of  the 
wood  without  spoiling  the  picture.  When  that  was  done  they 
took  a  piece  of  canvas  and  glued  it  to  the  painting,  and  the 
treatment  of  the  picture  was  at  an  end. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  a  much  greater  artist  than  Botticelli 
has  made  man  in  his  own  likeness,  not  only  the  White  man,  but 
the  Black  man  and  the  Red  man,  and  the  Brown  man  and  the 
Yellow  man.  Here  is  a  painting  of  the  image  of  God  himself 
in  a  living  picture;  not  a  dead  painting  by  a  human  artist.  All 
that  trouble  to  preserve  the  painted  image  by  a  human  artist, 
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but  how  much  trouble  it  is  worth  while  to  give  to  preserve  this 
living  image  of  Almighty  God  and  His  children!  That  is  what 
the  Mohonk  Conference  has  been  doing.  It  has  taken  years  and 
years  to  do  that  work  and  it  is  not  finished  yet.  The  work  is  to 
preserve  that  image  of  God  that  has  been  painted,  so  to  speak 
upon  the  background  of  superstition  and  ignorance  and  bar- 
barism; to  remove  all  that  background  and  put  that  image  of  God 
upon  a  new  background  of  Christianized  civilization.  And  that 
is  what  the  Mohonk  Conferences  have  been  doing. 

Rev.  John  Timothy  Stone,  of  Baltimore,  also  seconded  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  unanimously. 

The  Chairman. — There  was  no  man  in  public  life  that  I  ever 
came  to  know  quite  well  that  I  esteemed  so  highly  as  Senator 
Dawes.  I  remember  when  I  first  met  him.  We  were  having 
some  trouble  at  Haskell  Institute  about  the  time  we  were  getting 
things  on  a  civil-service  basis,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  calling 
upon  him  at  his  home  in  Washington  one  night.  I  remember 
the  kindly  words  he  said  to  me  about  leaving  my  home  in  Spring- 
field, Mass.  And  then  in  1892  I  got  word  from  him  that  his 
committee  and  some  invited  guests  were  coming  the  next  day  to 
Lawrence,  Kansas,  in  a  special  car,  to  visit  the  Institution.  I  re- 
member the  visit  very  well.  The  following  day  he  asked  me  to 
go  to  the  Indian  Territory.  I  went  with  him.  Our  car  was  set 
off  on  a  switch  on  the  beautiful  Cherokee  strip  where  there  was  no 
sign  of  human  habitation,  save  the  large  school,  and  there  we  sat 
chatting,  side  by  side,  and  he  fell  into  a  mood  of  reminiscence. 
I  had  been  saying  to  him,  "I  wish  you  would  tell  me  some  of  the 
more  interesting  experience  of  your  public  life."  And  in  the  line 
of  that  conversation  I  drew  out  that  he  was  the  father  of  Indian 
education,  that  he  was  the  father  of  the  Fish  Commission,  and  the 
father  of  the  Weather  Bureau.  How  remarkable  it  was  that  we 
had  produced  over  in  the  old  Bay  State  a  man  who  had  been  so 
strong  and  so  influential  in  the  halls  of  Congress  as  to  be  the 
means  of  putting  through  legislation  regarding  such  important 
measures. 

I  cannot  give  the  year,  but  possibly  seven  or  eight  years  ago 
— Miss  Dawes  will  correct  me  if  I  make  a  mistake — I  left  the 
Conference,  going  to  New  York.  We  were  travelling  together, 
and  before  we  reached  New  York,  he  said:  "I  am  going  to  Wash- 
ington at  the  invitation  of  President  Cleveland."  The  day  after 
I  learned  that  President  Cleveland  had  selected  him — who  was 
known  to  be  a  member  of  another  party,  but  the  highest  type 
of  statesman — as  the  Chairman  of  the  Dawes  Commission. 

In  view  of  these  personal  experiences  with  him,  it  is  a  special 
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pleasure  to  ask  you  to  rise  and  remain  standing  a  moment  in 
honor  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Senator  Dawes. 

Mr.  Smiley. — I  want  to  recognize  and  thank  you  for  the 
resolutions  passed  and  for  the  kind  expressions  that  have  been 
spoken.  They  contain  too  much  praise,  which  I  do  not  deserve 
at  all.  I  feel  that  I  am  doing  just  what  any  man,  with  the  same 
opportunities,  ought  to  do  as  his  duty,  and  as  someone  has  said, 
I  enjoy  it  as  much  as  you  do.  Now  what  is  there  in  that  to  be 
praised  for?    Nothing  at  all. 

But  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  I  thank  you  all  for  coming  here. 
I  know  that  many  persons  who  have  contributed  much  to  this 
Conference  have  left  duties  undone  at  home  to  come  here  to  do 
something  for  humanity.  They  are  the  ones  who  deserve  the 
praise,  and  I  hope  they  will  deserve  the  same  praise  by  coming 
another  year. 

These  Conferences  are  going  on.  I  think  some  have  had  a 
feeling  that  the  Indian  question  might  be  left  in  the  background. 
It  will  not,  and  the  name  of  the  Conference  will  always  include 
"Friends  of  the  Indian"  unless  the  Indian  Bureau  is  abolished 
and  all  the  Indians  settled  down  with  good  homes  and  become 
citizens. 

We  have  had  a  wonderful  Conference,  and  all  the  questions 
have  been  well  discussed.  I  have  never  before  heard  such  ad- 
dresses on  the  Filipinos,  and  Porto  Ricans  and  the  Hawaiians, 
so  full  of  thought  and  beautifully  expressed  and  mostly  from 
young  men.  I  am  proud  of  America  and  of  our  Government 
that  has  selected  such  men,  and  I  hope  that  in  the  future  we  may 
keep  on  selecting  our  best  men  to  send  to  our  dependencies — men 
whom  we  can  trust  implicitly  and  who  will  take  an  interest  in  the 
people  to  whom  they  are  sent. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  time  has  come  to  part  for  we  shall  miss 
you  all.  My  wife  sends  a  special  message  that  she  is  so  sorry 
not  to  be  here  to  greet  you  and  mingle  with  the  Conference,  but 
her  health,  as  most  of  you  know,  was  so  impaired  by  the  strain  of 
receiving  guests  at  a  former  Conference,  that  she  now  has  to  be 
very  careful.     She  sends  her  kindest  regards  to  you  all. 

After  the  singing  of  the  hymn,  "God  be  with  you  till  we  meet 
again,"  the  Conference  adjourned  sine  die. 
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PREFACE. 


The  Twenty-Third  Annual  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  of  Friends  of  the 
Indian  and  other  Dependent  Peoples  met  on  the  invitation  of  Hon.  Albert 
K.  Smiley,  at  Mohonk  Lake,  N.  Y.,  October  18,  19  and  20,  1905.  Nearly 
two  hundred  members  were  in  attendance.  The  topics  discussed  included 
affairs  among  the  Indians  and  in  the  Philippines,  Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii, 
and  the  discussions  are  given,  practically  in  full,  in  this  volume. 

One  copy  of  this  report  is  sent  to  each  member  of  the  Conference,  and  a 
limited  number  of  copies  is  available  to  others  who  may  be  interested. 
Applications  for  reports  should  be  made  to  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of 
the  Conference. 
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PLATFORM    OF    THE    TWENTY-THIRD    ANNUAL 

LAKE   MOHONK   CONFERENCE   OF   FRIENDS 

OF    THE    INDIAN    AND    OTHER 

DEPENDENT  PEOPLES. 

1.  By  the  addresses,  papers  and  discussions  of  this  Confer- 
ence we  have  been  impressed  afresh  with  a  sense  of  the  worth  of 
other  races  than  our  own,  and  with  a  conviction  that  all  those  who 
would  be  of  real  service  to  the  people  of  different  races  and  reli- 
gions with  whom  the  events  of  the  last  decade  have  brought  us 
into  close  political  relations  should  study  sympathetically  the 
national  life,  the  history,  the  ideals,  and  the  racial  characteristics 
•of  those  whom  they  would  help. 

2.  We  believe  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  United  States  by  legis- 
lation to  see  to  it  that  adequate  primary  school  training  is  pro- 
vided where  needed  for  all  the  children  of  each  of  its  territories 
and  dependencies ;  and  that  temporary  assistance  if  needed  should 
be  given  from  the  Federal  treasury  for  this  purpose  in  proportion 
to  the  efforts  made  to  provide  schools  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
territories,  and  by  a  method  which  shall  stimulate  and  not  dis- 
courage self-help. 

3.  We  are  gratified  with  the  progress  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  doing  away  with  Indian  agencies  and  reservations. 

4.  We  heartily  commend  the  effort  made  in  the  last  Congress 
to  provide  for  the  distribution  of  tribal  funds,  in  accordance  with 
recommendations  made  by  President  Roosevelt  in  his  first  annual 
message  to  Congress,  and  we  recommend  the  passage  by  the  pres- 
ent Congress  of  an  act  whose  object  shall  be  that  sought  by  the 
Lacey  Bill  for  the  division  of  such  funds ;  and  we  further  believe 
that  an  early  date  should  be  fixed  by  law,  on  or  before  which  the 
registration  of  Indians  and  of  their  family  relationships  at  each 
agency  and  sub-agency  (already  required  by  regulation  of  the 
Indian  Office),  shall  be  thoroughly  completed,  and  that  each 
Indian  so  registered  shall  then  be  enrolled  as  a  share-holder  of 
tribal  property;  and  that  no  Indian  child  born  after  that  date 
shall  have  a  right  to  any  share  in  Indian  lands  or  Indian  funds  in 
his  own  name,  but  shall  have  such  rights  as  shall  be  his  by  descent 
or  relationship  under  the  laws  of  inheritance  for  citizens  of  the 
State  or  Territory  where  such  child  may  reside  or  such  lands  be 
situated. 

5.  We  strongly  recommend  an  enactment  in  the  early  days  of 
the  coming  session  of  Congress  to  provide  for  the  continuance  of 
existing  schools  in  the  Indian  Territory. 
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6.  This  Conference  respectfully  petitions  Congress  by  legisla- 
tion to  pass  upon  the  question  whether  any  funds  held  in  trust  by 
the  United  States  should  be  used  for  the  support  of  any  schools 
under  denominational  or  ecclesiastical  control.  And  the  Confer- 
ence records  its  conviction  that  the  decision  repeatedly  embodied 
in  the  legislation  of  Congress  against  the  appropriation  of  any 
public  funds  for  the  support  of  such  schools,  should  also  be  by 
law  enforced  against  the  use  of  Indian  tribal  funds  of  which  the 
United  States  Government  is  the  trustee. 

7.  We  recommend  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  to  Con- 
gress that  such  measures  as  are  necessary  be  taken,  to  make  pos- 
sible the  admission  of  full-blood  children  of  the  so-called  Five 
Civilized  Tribes  residing  in  the  Indian  Territory  into  the  govern- 
ment Indian  schools  of  the  country. 

8.  We  believe  that  Congress  at  an  early  date  should  enact 
legislation  requiring  all  Indian  children  of  school  age  and  in 
good  health  to  attend  some  school. 

9.  This  Conference  expresses  its  hearty  appreciation  and  ap- 
proval of  the  very  decided  stand  taken  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  at  its  last  session  in  favor  of  the  continued  maintenance  of 
prohibition  in  the  state  of  which  it  was  proposed  to  make  Indian 
Territory  a  part,  and  urges  that  there  shall  be  no  receding  from 
the  position  upon  prohibition  then  taken  by  the  Senate. 

10.  The  Conference  hereby  resolves  that  a  committee  of  five 
be  appointed  by  the  Chair  with  power  to  increase  their  own  num- 
ber, with  authority  to  issue  an  address  to  the  Churches  on  the 
necessity  of  more  of  Christian  work  among  the  Indians  and  in  the 
Indian  neighborhoods. 

11.  The  Conference  has  noted  with  gratification  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  educational  work  of  the  government  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  especially  along  agricultural  and  industrial  lines, 
and  the  efforts  made  to  further  industrial  progress  by  the  build- 
ing of  harbor  works  and  the  promotion  of  telegraphs  and  rail- 
ways. We  urge  that  Congress  take  the  next  step  toward  the 
furtherance  of  Philippine  prosperity  by  the  adoption  of  the 
recommendation  of  the  Executive  toward  freedom  of  trade  with 
the  United  States. 

12.  We  wish  also  particularly  to  urge  upon  the  attention  of 
the  Government  the  wisdom  of  considering  the  difference  be- 
tween the  civilization  of  all  our  insular  territories  and  that  of  the 
United  States,  with  the  resulting  need  of  giving  especial  heed  to 
the  recommendations  of  the  men  there  in  charge,  even  as  con- 
cerns matters  so  important  as  those  of  forms  of  government, 
coastwise  traffic,  or  immigration. 
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FRIENDS    OF   THE    INDIAN   and 
OTHER  DEPENDENT  PEOPLES. 


;f  trit  fte**ion. 

Wednesday,  October  18,  1905. 


The  Conference  was  called  to  order  at  10  A.M.  by  Mr.  Smiley, 
who  said: 

This  is  the  twenty-third  Conference  on  Indian  Affairs  that  has 
been  held  here,  and  I  think  there  is  the  largest  number  of  mem- 
bers here  today  that  we  have  ever  had.  We  always  invite  busy 
men  and  women,  because  those  are  the  only  people  we  care  to 
have.  A  man  who  never  does  anything  at  home  is  not  fit  to  take 
part  in  such  a  conference  as  this.  And  we  have  never  had  a  more 
distinguished  class  of  people.  Besides  those  interested  in  Indian 
affairs,  we  have  men  who  are,  or  have  been,  engaged  as  leaders 
in  the  Philippines,  Porto  Rico,  and  Hawaii,  and  who  can  speak 
with  authority  on  conditions  in  those  islands. 

I  want  to  thank  you  very  much  for  coming  here.  I  know 
many  of  you  have  made  great  sacrifices.  Some  have  come  nearly 
across  the  continent,  for  we  have  more  than  usual  from  the  mid- 
dle West  and  the  far  West,  men  who  are  doing  practical  work 
there,  and  we  are  exceedingly  glad  to  have  with  us  those  who 
are  right  in  the  midst  of  the  fight,  and  ready  to  give  us  some 
information  from  the  front. 

In  our  discussions  here  we  want  the  utmost  freedom,  but  with 
good  spirit ;  we  do  not  care  how  different  people's  views  are,  and 
we  like  to  have  individual  opinion  expressed;  if  it  is  a  just  opin- 
ion and  the  speaker  believes  it,  we  are  glad  to  hear  it,  and  if  it 
is  a  bad  opinion,  we  hope  to  convince  him  that  he  is  in  error.  No 
conference  of  this  kind  can  produce  the  best  results  unless  there 
is  freedom  in  discussion,  freedom  with  a  good  spirit,  and  that  we 
have  always  had  here;  no  rancorous  spirit,  no  self-seeking,  but 
an  honest  expression  of  opinion.     I  believe  that  is  the  way  all 
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questions  should  be  settled,  by  free,  fair  and  full  discussion  and 
that  is  why  we  have  this  conference. 

At  the  close  of  the  discussions  we  hope  to  unite  in  making  an 
utterance  which  will  be  heard  through  the  country  with  respect. 

We  have  selected  to  preside  over  this  meeting  a  man  who  has 
been  here  at  nearly  all  our  conferences,  a  wise  man,  well  known 
all  over  the  country  and  highly  respected.  We  are  very  fortu- 
nate in  having  him.  I  wish  to  introduce  the  President  of  this 
Conference,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott.     (Applause.) 

Dr.  Lyman  Abbott. — When  Mr.  Smiley  wrote  asking  if  I 
would  fill  the  gap  made  by  the  necessary  absence  of  ex-Governor 
Long,  I  replied  to  him  what  any  one  of  you  would  have  replied  to 
a  similar  message, — "I  will  render  any  service  which  I  can,  which 
you  ask  me  to  render."  The  service  which  I  am  called  upon  to 
render  is  one  of  great  honor,  but  not  of  great  difficulty ;  the  gen- 
eral spirit  of  peace  and  good-will  is  the  only  sergeant-at-arms 
that  we  know  at  this  Conference. 

The  first  business  of  the  Conference  will  be  the  completion  of 
the  organization  by  the  election  of  a  Secretary,  a  Corresponding 
Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  a  Business  Committee,  a  Publication 
Committee,  and  a  Press  Committee.  The  Chair  will  receive 
nominations. 

The  Conference  organized  by  the  election  of  the  following 
officers : — 

President. — Rev.  Lyman  Abbott,  D.D. 

Secretary. — Dr.  Charles  F.  Meserve. 

Corresponding  Secretary. — H.  C.  Phillips. 

Treasurer. — Frank  Wood. 

Business  Committee. — Dr.  Merrill  E.  Gates,  Chairman;  Hon. 
Charles  Andrews,  Dr.  Roland  P.  Falkner,  Rev.  H.  B.  Frissell, 
D.D.,  Dr.  Jeremiah  W.  Jenks,  S.  M.  McCowan,  Dr.  Charles  F. 
Meserve,  Rev.  Doremus  Scudder,  D.D.,  Hon.  James  S.  Sherman, 
Daniel  Smiley. 

Publication  Committee. — Frank  Wood,  Chairman;  J.  W. 
Davis,  Daniel  Smiley. 

Press  Committee. — Rev.  John  B.  Devins,  D.D.,  Chairman; 
Walter  Allen,  E.  Prentiss  Bailey,  William  L.  Brown,  Albert  E. 
Hoyt,  Robert  Lincoln  O'Brien,  John  M.  Oskison. 

The  President  then  delivered  the  following  opening  address: 

It  was  only  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  that  we  began  to 
realize  that  our  problem  was  to  civilize  the  Indians.  We  had 
hardly  gotten  that  problem  fairly  before  us  before  God  said  to 
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us :  "Here  are  the  Porto  Ricans ;  and  the  Hawaiians ;  and  the  Fili- 
pinos ;  take  them  also.  And  our  problem  for  our  insular  peoples 
is  the  same.  It  is  curious  how,  when  we  are  just  beginning  to 
comprehend  a  typical  problem,  that  we  have  been  puzzling  over 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  God  does  not  take  it  away  from  us, 
but  gives  us  another  that  is  still  harder.  This  is  our  problem 
respecting  them :  it  is  not  to  develop  Porto  Rico ;  or  Hawaii ;  or 
the  Philippines;  it  is  to  develop  Porto  Ricans,  Hawaiians,  Fili- 
pinos. It  is  not  to  get  labor  to  make  sugar  or  fell  forests  or  dig 
canals  or  furnish  coffee  or  give  us  a  better  livelihood  at  a  cheaper 
price,  it  is  to  make  men  out  of  those  who  are  yet  but  stunted  or 
dwarfed  or  just  beginning  to  be  made.  We  have  not  done  this 
with  the  Indians  and  so  you  will  hear  today.  You  will  find 
stories  of  Indians  given  their  land,  given  their  right  to  buy  and 
sell,  given  the  beginnings  of  a  marriage  relation,  given  these 
things  and  yet  going  into  drunkenness  and  into  gambling  and 
into  poverty  and  wretchedness,  and  there  will  be,  perhaps,  some 
who  will  say  we  have  made  a  mistake,  we  must  go  back.  Did  you 
ever  happen  to  see  a  chicken  when  it  had  just  come  out  of  the 
shell  ?  The  egg  was  ruined,  and  the  chicken  no  good.  Now  what 
would  you  do,  put  the  chicken  back  into  the  egg  shell  or  develop 
it  into  a  pullet  ?  And  that  is  what  we  have  to  do  with  the  Indian 
race,  and  with  the  Filipinos,  and  with  the  Porto  Ricans,  and  with 
the  Hawaiians.  First,  we  have  to  give  them  a  just  government, 
a  government  that  will  protect  their  right  to  person  and  to  prop- 
erty and  to  the  family  and  to  their  reputation,  and  do  that  with 
the  whole  power  of  the  Federal  Government.  Next  we  are  to 
give  them  a  universal  system  of  education.  If  we  had  realized 
that  the  Federal  Government  owes  universal  education  to  the  peo- 
ple of  its  territories  until  they  have  gotten  to  be  strong  enough 
and  rich  enough  to  educate  themselves,  we  should  not  have  a 
Mormon  problem  on  our  hands  today,  at  least,  not  a  political 
Mormon  problem ;  if  we  had  realized  that,  and  we  had  seen  that 
public  schools  were  founded  and  .maintained  in  all  the  South  for 
the  education  of  white  and  negro  alike,  we  should  not  have  such 
a  race  problem  as  we  have  to  confront  us  today.  I  do  not  know 
(some  one  here  will  tell  you),  how  many  hundreds  of  Porto  Rican 
children  there  are  in  the  schools  and  how  many  thousands  out 
of  school.  Have  not  we  yet  learned  that  it  is  easier  and  cheaper 
to  educate  a  boy  than  to  govern  him  after  he  is  grown  up  in  ig- 
norance? Our  first  duty  to  a  dependent  people  is  just  govern- 
ment. The  second  is  a  universal  system  of  education.  The  third 
is  moral  and  religous  culture.  We  must  not  only  see  that  their 
rights  to  person,  property,  the  family  and  reputation  are  re- 
spected, we  must  not  only  see  that  they  are  equipped  with  a  pub- 
lic school  system  that  will  store  their  minds  with  a  knowledge 
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of  the  great  and  fundamental  truths  of  nature  and  the  laws  of 
her  operation,  but  we  must  see  that  their  passions  are  trained  to 
come  to  heel  by  a  vigorous  will,  and  made  the  servant  of  a 
tender  conscience.  Without  undertaking  to  say  how  this  is  to 
be  done  I  venture  to  offer  four  suggestions. 

First.  We  must  do  for  the  Indian  what  we  are  beginning  to 
do  for  our  public  schools  in  the  States:  insist  upon  something 
more  than  merely  academic  qualifications  in  the  teacher.  Religion 
is  not  a  doctrine  to  be  taught,  but  a  spirit  to  be  imparted.  To 
impart  it  the  teacher  must  possess  that  spirit  of  faith  and  hope 
and  love  which  constitutes  the  essence  of  spiritual  life.  We  can 
do  something  to  create  a  public  opinion  which  shall  keep  the 
Indian  schools  out  of  political  influence  and  which  shall  give  to 
them  teachers  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  a  General  Armstrong  and 
a  Booker  Washington,  and  thus  make  the  government  schools 
morally  and  inspirationally,  as  well  as  intellectually,  educative. 

Second.  We  can  do  for  the  Indian  what,  under  the  inspiration 
of  Booker  Washington,  we  are  beginning  to  do  for  the  colored 
race,  and  what  under  wise  leadership,  we  are  beginning  to  do  in 
the  North  for  the  children  in  our  towns  and  cities :  we  can  make 
the  schools  instruments  for  industrial  education.  The  first  duty 
of  every  man  to  the  community  is  to  support  himself.  There- 
fore, the  most  fundamental  function  of  education  is  to  give  him 
capacity  to  support  himself.  The  greatest  need,  both  of  the 
Negro  and  of  the  Indian,  is  industrial  rather  than  literary  train- 
ing. I  believe  that  this  is  also  the  greatest  need  in  the  towns  and 
cities  of  the  North.  This  is  necessary  not  only  to  create  power 
of  self-support,  but  also  to  a  complete  manhood.  The  hand 
should  be  trained  to  something  else  than  to  hold  a  book ;  the  eye 
to  something  else  than  to  read  a  printed  page.  Nor  is  it  easy  to 
suggest  any  better  way  of  developing  such  fundamental  moral 
qualities  as  obedience,  industry,  temperance,  and  self-control 
than  through  a  wisely  ordered  industrial  education. 

Third.  We  can  look  for  some  Indian  who  will  do  for  his  race 
what  Booker  Washington  has  done  for  the  colored  race.  Noth- 
ing would  do  so  much  to  promote  both  the  civilization  of  the 
Indians  and  the  respect  of  the  whites  for  the  Indians  as  an  Indian 
Booker  Washington  who  should  put  the  claims  of  the  Indians 
before  the  whites  and  the  claims  of  the  higher  civilization  before 
the  Indians. 

Fourth.  We  can,  here  at  Lake  Mohonk,  lay  before  the  Chris- 
tian Churches  their  opportunity  and  summon  them  to  enter  upon 
their  duty.  The  mere  preaching  of  the  Gospel  on  Sundays  to 
Indian  congregations  does  not  fulfill  that  duty ;  the  mere  conduct 
of  parochial  schools  does  not  fulfill  it.  The  Indians  need  the 
Institutional  Church,  the  Christian  school,  the  social  settlement, 


the  boys'  club,  the  girls'  club,  the  mothers'  club,  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, the  Societies  of  Christian  Endeavor,  a  pure  literature,  and 
above  all,  the  living  men  and  women  carrying  to  them  that  life 
which  always  must  be  personally  carried,  never  can  be  imperson- 
ally sent.  In  the  past  this  Conference  has  appealed  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  not  in  vain.  Would  it  be  in  vain  for  us  to  appeal 
to  the  Churches?  We  have  helped  to  secure  just  government  and 
secular  education  for  the  Indians ;  can  we  not  help  to  secure  that 
love  of  all  that  is  good  and  true,  and  that  hatred  of  all  that  is  evil, 
which  only  the  spirit  of  religion  can  furnish?  I  venture  to  sug- 
gest to  this  Conference  that  it  appoint  a  Committee  to  set  before 
the  Churches  the  opportunity  and  the  necessity  for  an  enlarge- 
ment of  their  work.  It  is  needed  among  the  Indians ;  it  is  needed 
no  less  among  the  white  populations  which  surround  the  Indians. 
The  leaders  in  the  Churches  are  eager  to  enter  on  this  work.  The 
laity  are  apathetic  because  they  are  ignorant.  Such  a  statement 
issued  from  this  Conference  might  be  used  by  the  officers  of  all 
the  Churches,  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant,  Orthodox  and 
Liberal,  to  disseminate  knowledge  and  arouse  enthusiasm  among 
their  congregations.  The  greatest  work  in  the  immediate  future 
for  the  Indian  is  to  be  done  not  by  the  government  but  by  the 
Churches  of  Christ.  If  the  American  people  fail  in  their  task — 
the  civilization  of  the  Indian — it  will  be  largely  the  fault  of  the 
Churches.  If  the  task  is  accomplished,  the  honor  of  the  achieve- 
ment will  be  largely  theirs. 

There  are  some  who  think  this  is  an  impossible  task ;  that  the 
Indian  must  die;  the  Negro,  we  must  get  back  to  Africa  if  we 
can ;  the  Porto  Ricans  and  the  Filipinos  must  be  left  to  take  care 
of  themselves,  and  the  Hawaiians  are  a  failing  race,  and  we  must 
leave  them  to  die.  It  seems  to  me  this  is  fundamental  skepti- 
cism. What  were  our  ancestors?  Look  back  eighteen  centuries; 
remember  the  time  when  the  only  government  of  Europe  was 
that  of  the  Roman  Empire,  an  absolute  despotism,  when  the  only 
labor  was  slave  labor,  when  there  was  no  school  in  all  the  Roman 
Empire,  except  the  synagogue  schools  of  Palestine,  that  provided 
any  education  for  common  people ;  when  marriage  was  simply  a 
commercial  relation ;  then  see  out  of  what  a  pit  we  have  been  dug, 
see  what  life  has  been  put  into  us,  and  where  it  came  from.  If 
the  spirit  of  Christianity,  starting  from  that  little  province  of 
Palestine,  imbuing  a  few  courageous  hearts,  could  overthrow 
Roman  despotism  and  establish  free,  just  government,  could 
overthrow  servile  labor  and  establish  free  labor,  could  bring  in 
the  public  school  system,  growing  out  of  the  parochial  school, 
could  knit  together  the  broken  ties  of  the  family  and  make  again 
a  true  home,  if  the  primitive  church  in  its  feebleness,  inspired 


by  the  spirit  of  Christ,  could  do  this,  oh,  it  were  a  shame  for  us, 
with  our  wealth,  our  intelligence,  our  strength,  to  believe  that 
we  cannot  do  this  for  the  Porto  Rican,  for  the  Hawaiian,  for 
the  Filipino,  and  for  the  North  American  Indian. 

The  President. — Before  I  introduce  the  program  of  the  morn- 
ing, I  will  ask  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  Frank  Wood,  if  he  will  make  a 
statement,  which  he  is  accustomed  to  make,  or  along  the  lines 
on  which  he  is  accustomed  to  make  them,  at  this  stage  of  our 
gathering. 

Mr.  Frank  Wood. — I  desire  to  introduce  the  Treasurer  very 
early  to  the  members  of  the  Conference;  I  also  desire  to  tell 
the  new  members  why  a  treasurer  is  needed,  because  it  may  not 
be  obvious  to  those  who  have  come  here  for  the  first  time,  accept- 
ing the  hospitality  of  our  great  Chief  on  this  Reservation,  with 
free  lodging,  and  rations  and  entertainment  of  all  kinds,  that 
money  is  of  any  use  here.  The  one  thing  that  Mr.  Smiley  has 
permitted  the  Conference  to  provide  is  the  report.  We  pay  for 
the  printing  and  the  distribution  of  our  reports,  which,  on  Indian 
affairs,  have  furnished  the  instruction  of  the  public  educators 
for  the  past  twenty-three  years.  They  have  been  circulated 
among  our  colleges,  schools,  and  libraries,  and  they  have  been 
referred  to  by  students  and  editors,  desiring  knowledge,  as  hav- 
ing covered  the  Indian  question,  in  all  its  phases,  and  have  really 
been  the  great  public  educators  of  this  important  question. 

Since  we  have  widened  our  field,  and  taken  in  the  new  depend- 
encies, the  Philippines,  Porto  Rico,  and  Hawaii,  we  last  year 
more  than  doubled  the  size  of  our  edition,  and  the  fact  that  the 
public  have  taken  nearly  all  that  were  printed,  shows  that  it  was 
not  too  large.  We  now  have  questions  before  us  that  concern 
not  only  these  dependent  peoples,  but  also  our  own  national  life, 
honor  and  righteousness.  We  members  of  this  Conference  can, 
through  this  report,  influence  the  public  sentiment  that  makes 
the  laws  and  enforces  them.  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  getting, 
for  the  last  fifteen  years,  what  I  have  asked  for  publication  ex- 
penses. I  am  going  to  ask  for  at  least  seven  hundred  dollars 
this  year,  a  larger  amount  than  I  have  ever  called  for  before,  and 
that  it  may  be  obtained,  I  wish  to  ask  the  members  of  the  Con- 
ference to  see  me  early.  I  will  be  at  this  place  by  the  piano  dur- 
ing the  Conferences,  and  whenever  you  see  me,  no  matter  what 
I  appear  to  be  doing,  I  will  be  always  acting  as  the  treasurer,  and 
ready  to  receive  money.  By  accepting  my  suggestion  and  com- 
ing early,  you  will  relieve  yourselves  of  some  trouble,  because 
I  will  speak  again  if  I  do  not  get  the  amount,  and  you  will  also 
relieve  me  of  some  anxiety,  and  make  sure  that  we  are  going  to 
get  the  money  we  need. 
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The  President. — I  have  heard  of  a  Philadelphia  lawyer,  who, 
when  any  case  was  brought  him,  would  say  that  in  order  to  win 
that  case,  the  principle  of  law  must  be  so  and  so,  and  then  he 
would  turn  to  the  young  man,  "Now,  I  want  you  to  go  and  find 
the  authority  for  that  principle/'  I  have  told  you  how  we  ought 
to  work  with  the  Indians,  and  we  are  now  going  to  hear  from 
Miss  Cook  of  the  Indian  Bureau  at  Washington.  I  cannot  say 
she  will  support  my  principles,  but  I  hope  she  will. 

Miss  Cook. — With  all  my  great  pleasure  of  being  again  at 
Mohonk,  I  very  deeply  regret  this  morning  in  being  called  to 
take  the  small  part  in  the  proceedings  which  hitherto  has  been 
taken  by  General  Whittlesey.  He  is  kept  at  home  by  the  infirmi- 
ties of  advancing  years,  and  I  know  his  heart  and  spirit  are  in 
Mohonk  this  morning,  and  he  wished  me  to  give  his  heartiest  and 
warmest  greetings  to  the  Conference ;  it  is  the  first  time  but  one 
since  the  Conference  was  organized  that  he  has  not  been  here  to 
take  this  part,  which  is  to  give  a  resume  of  what  has  been  done 
in  the  Indian  service  or  the  Indian  Office  during  the  past  year. 


RESUME  OF  THE  YEAR'S  WORK  AMONG  INDIANS. 

The  Indian  wage-earner  employed  by  the  Government  on  the 
reservation  has  hitherto  been  at  a  disadvantage  because  he  was 
paid  only  once  a  month.  Recently,  arrangements  have  been  made 
by  which  Indians  will  receive  their  wages  weekly,  thus  removing 
one  ground  for  getting  and  keeping  in  debt  for  daily  bread. 
More  and  more  Indians  are  seeking  employment,  and  railroads, 
ranches,  beet  fields,  etc.,  are  coming  to  depend  on  this  intelligent 
though  somewhat  fitful  labor. 

Unfortunately,  they  handle  much  more  money  than  they  earn. 
From  the  sales  of  inherited  lands  the  Indians  continue  to  gain 
large  revenues,  of  which  their  white  neighbors  stand  ready  to 
despoil  them  forthwith.  During  the  last  year  978  tracts  embrac- 
ing 90,214  acres  were  sold  at  an  average  price  of  $15.44  per 
acre.  In  two  years  the  proceeds  of  inherited  land  sales  have  ag- 
gregated nearly  three  and  one-half  million  dollars.  To  help  the 
Indian  to  keep  hold  of  his  money  and  to  frustrate  the  schemes  of 
sharpers,  the  money  is  deposited  in  bank  to  his  individual  credit, 
and  draws  interest  at  from  two  to  five  per  cent. ;  then  he  is  al- 
lowed* to  draw  out  only  $10.00  a  month  unless  he  obtains  specific 
authority  from  the  Indian  Office  to  make  a  larger  expediture. 
Certain  National  banks  designated  as  depositories  for  these  funds 
have  recently  been  required  to  furnish  surety  company  bonds  for 
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the  safety  of  the  deposits.  On  the  30th  of  last  June  Indian 
deposits  in  banks  aggregated  $665,000,  and  the  bonds  of  the 
banks  amounted  to  $700,000. 

The  same  disposition  is  made  of  the  proceeds  coming  to  Indi- 
ans from  the  sale  of  their  timber. 

Such  deposits  attract  the  tax  collectors,  and  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  in  Nebraska  decided  last  month  that  they  may  be 
assessed  for  county  taxation.    This  case  is  to  be  appealed. 

Other  cases  are  now  waiting  trial,  in  which  parties  have  at- 
tempted to  force  the  payment  of  judgments  issued  against  the 
Indians  out  of  the  proceeds  of  land  sales. 

The  leasing  of  Indian  lands,  allotted  and  unallotted,  assumes 
larger  proportions  each  year.  Last  year  3,727  leases  of  allotted 
lands  were  made  and  262  of  tribal  lands.  This  gives  money  to 
the  Indians  and  work  to  the  agents,  but  has  little  tendency  to  for- 
ward the  Indian's  civilization. 

EDUCATION. 

The  enrolment  of  Indian  pupils  in  school  during  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1905  (exclusive  of  the  New  York  Indians  and  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes)  has  aggregated  30,106,  about  600  more  than 
during  1904.  The  average  attendance  has  been  25,455.  The 
pupils  are  distributed  as  follows: — 
In  Government  Schools: — 

25  non-reservation    9>736 

93  reservation  boarding   1 1,402 

139  day 4,399 

In  45  mission  schools — boarding  and  day 3,363 

In  9  contract  boarding  schools 997 

In  Hampton  Institute,  Va 125 

In  public  schools    84 

The  contract  schools  were  among  the  Menominee,  Osage, 
Sioux,  Northern  Cheyenne,  and  Quapaw  Indians,  and  the  con- 
tracts covered  $102,780,  chargeable  to  "moneys  belonging  to 
the  Indians  themselves,  and  not  to  the  public." 

Of  the  2,400  persons  employed  in  Indian  schools  one-third  are 
Indians. 

One  general  institute  at  Asbury  Park,  and  three  local  insti- 
tutes have  been  held  for  members  of  the  Indian  school  service, 
and  an  Indian  school  exhibit  in  the  Portland  Exposition  has  at- 
tracted favorable  notice. 

SALE    OF    LIQUOR    TO    INDIANS. 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
the  "Heff  Case/'  that  it  is  not  illegal  to  sell  liquor  to  an  Indian 
allottee  when  he  is  off  a  reservation,  has  added  vastly  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  keeping  Indians  away  from  liquor  or  liquor  away  from 
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Indians,  and  a  fund  to  be  used  in  obtaining  evidence  and  prose- 
cuting those  who  sell  liquor  to  Indians  is  more  sorely  needed 
than  ever. 

Indian  traders  have  been  notified  that  their  stores  must  be  kept 
in  order  and  their  goods,  especially  edibles,  handled  in  a  cleanly 
manner ;  they  must  label  with  a  conspicuous  symbol  of  skull  and 
cross-bones  all  poisons,  or  compounds  which  are  liable  to  cause 
serious  injury  if  taken  in  considerable  quantities,  and  they  have 
been  forbidden  to  sell  Peruna  to  Indians.  They  have  also  been 
forbidden  to  deal  in  relics  obtained  from  Indian  ruins. 

APPROPRIATIONS  AND  EXPENDITURES. 

The  total  appropriation  made  by  Congress  for  the  Indian  ser- 
vice for  the  fiscal  year,  1905,  was  $9,918,824;  for  the  current 
year  it  is  $8,129,312.  The  expenditures  from  all  sources  for  1905 
amounted  to  $14,236,073,  of  which  one-fourth  was  for  support  of 
schools. 

Bids  for  $1,800,000  worth  of  supplies  were  received  at  Chi- 
cago, St.  Louis,  New  York,  Washington,  and  San  Francisco. 
The  number  of  items  was  2,673.  This  year  the  samples  submitted 
with  the  bids  have  been  passed  on  not  only  by  inspectors  who  are 
experts  as  to  trade  values,  but  also  by  employes  from  the  field 
who  know  by  experience  what  is  or  is  not  best  adapted  to  school 
and  reservation  use.  A  physician  who  has  practiced  twelve 
years  among  the  Indians  gave  particular  attention  to  revising 
the  schedule  of  medical  supplies.  By  striking  out  twenty  obso- 
lete items  and  inserting  sixty-five  new  ones,  the  list  for  the 
Indian  service  has  been  brought  fairly  up  to  date;  but  the  work 
of  revision  will  be  continued  till  the  best  that  is  possible  shall 
have  been  accomplished. 

IRRIGATION. 

An  appropriation  of  $185,000  for  irrigation  has  been  expended, 
mainly  among  thirteen  tribes,  the  greater  part  going  to  the  Zuni, 
Mission,  Crow,  and  Yakima  Indians.  A  special  appropriation  of 
$50,000  begins  the  construction  of  irrigation  works,  which  it  is 
hoped,  will  end  the  water  famine  among  the  Pimas  in  Arizona, 
but  their  wants  have  been  met  this  year  by  a  very  unusual  rain- 
fall. Irrigation  systems  are  being  planned  on  the  Walker  River 
reservation  in  Nevada  and  Shoshone  in  Wyoming. 

ALLOTMENT. 

During  the  year  493  patents  have  been  delivered  to  Indians 
and  1,828  allotments  have  been  approved.  Allotment  work  is  in 
progress  on  eleven  reservations  and  also  among  scattered  Indians 
ofT  reservations,  mainly  on  the  Pacific  slope. 

The  abandoned  Camp  McDowell  military  reservation  in  Ari- 
zona has  become  a  home  for  about  600  Mohave  Apaches,  who 
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have  been  homesick  vagrants  ever  since  they  were  taken  from 
their  beloved  Verde  Valley  twenty-nine  years  ago.  The  twenty- 
six  white  squatters  on  the  reservation  have  been  paid  nearly  $50,- 
000  for  their  improvements,  and  the  Indians  have  entered  into 
possession  of  2,500  acres  of  irrigable  land  with  three  irrigation 
ditches.  Their  children  have  attended  a  day  school  taught  by  a 
"returned  student." 

RELIEF    FOR    CALIFORNIA    INDIANS. 

The  destitute,  desert-bound  Campo  Indians  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, whose  case  attracted  widespread  sympathy  last  winter, 
have  had  their  immediate  distress  relieved  from  both  Govern- 
ment and  private  funds.  The  Office  has  given  them  a  white  field 
matron  with  an  Indian  assistant,  and  other  friends  have  provided 
another  Indian  assistant ;  but  the  question  is  what  to  do  with  100 
Indians  whose  lands  are  so  worthless  that  all  able-bodied  adults 
must  go  elsewhere  to  earn  a  living. 

The  needs  of  the  landless  Indians  in  California  are  being  in- 
vestigated by  Mr.  C.  E.  Kelsey,  formerly  Secretary  of  the 
Northern  California  Association. 

After  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  agitation  and  recom- 
mendation, the  title  of  some  2,500  Turtle  Mountain  Chippewas 
to  an  immense  territory  in  North  and  South  Dakota  has  been 
formally  "extinguished"  by  agreement.  Last  February  thg 
Indians  executed  a  release.  The  Government  pays  one  million 
dollars,  and  $100,000  is  soon  to  be  distributed  in  a  $50  per  capita 
payment. 

The  long  dispute  as  to  fishery  rights  of  the  Yakima  Indians  in 
Washington  has  been  settled  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  favor  of  the  Indians.  It  now  remains  to  obtain  and 
retain  lucrative  possession  of  that  which  they  have  technically 
recovered. 

FIVE     CIVILIZED     TRIBES     COMMISSION. 

By  law  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  tribes  went  out 
of  existence  on  the  30th  of  June,  and  the  work  of  the  Commis- 
sion was  devolved  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  He  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Tarns  Bixby,  ex-chairman  of  the  Commission,  to 
complete  its  work.  Under  the  provisions  of  agreements  and  laws 
the  tribal  governments  themselves  will  cease  to  exist  on  the  4th 
of  next  March. 

Allotments  to  the  Creeks  and  Seminoles  are  practically  com- 
pleted, and  they  are  rapidly  being  made  among  the  other  tribes. 
Up  to  June  30,  97,000  allotments  had  been  made,  aggregating 
nearly  13,000,000  acres.  To  remove  intruders  and  place  the 
Indians  in  possession  of  their  lands  after  allotment  is  no  small 
task,  and  already  3,500  complaints  for  possession  have  been  dis- 
posed of. 


The  Five  Civilized  Tribes  are  steadily  disposing  of  their  lands 
by  sale  and  lease.  Any  adult  allottee  may  sell  all  his  land  except 
the  8o-acre  homestead,  provided  the  Agent  and  the  Department 
are  satisfied  after  investigation  that  the  sale  will  be  for  his  bene- 
fit. Of  the  1,569  applications  for  permission  to  sell,  less 
than  25  per  cent,  have  been  approved.  The  Creeks  have  sold 
13,000  acres.  Bids  were  invited  last  year  for  the  sale  at  six 
places,  and  dates  of  unleased  coal  and  asphalt  lands  in  the 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations,  but  the  bids  were  considered 
too  low,  and  all  were  rejected. 

Under  a  new  law  all  questionable  leases  must  be  investigated 
and  three  clerks  have  been  employed  for  that  work.  There  are 
a  large  number  of  coal  and  asphalt,  and  1,227  °H  an(*  gas  leases. 

From  these  sources  plus  grazing  and  business  taxes,  payments 
on  town  lots,  etc.,  one  and  one-quarter  million  dollars  have  been 
collected  by  the  Agent  during  the  year. 

Roads  are  being  established  in  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  coun- 
try at  tribal  expense,  but  without  special  legislation  the  work 
will  continue  to  be  neglected  in  the  other  three  nations. 

EDUCATIONAL    DANGERS    IN    INDIAN    TERRITORY. 

The  discouraging  outlook  for  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  is  in 
the  educational  line.  At  the  cost  of  a  half  million  dollars  there 
has  been  carried  on  during  the  year  33  boarding  and  106  day 
schools  for  Indians  only,  445  public  day  schools  for  whites  and 
Indians,  78  negro  day  schools,  25  mission  schools,  60  public 
schools  in  incorporated  towns,  and  64  private  white  schools. 
The  entire  enrolment  has  been  not  far  from  50,000.  These 
schools  have  been  mainly  supported  by  tribal  funds  plus  $100,000 
appropriated  by  Congress.  This  appropriation  made  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  new  schools  and  for  the  admission  of 
white  children  into  the  tribal  schools  has  been  so  carefully  ad- 
ministered, and  so  much  preliminary  work  has  been  required  of 
the  school  districts  applying  for  aid,  that  it  has  provided 
for  hundreds  of  hitherto  unschooled  children,  both  white  and 
Indian.  For  the  current  fiscal  year  the  appropriation  has  been 
increased  to  $150,000.  But  by  the  terms  of  the  appropriation  it 
is  applicable  only  for  the  attendance  of  white  children  at  tribal 
schools  and  for  the  establishment  of  new  schools  under  the  dual 
control  of  the  Interior  Department  and  the  tribal  school  boards. 
With  the  death  of  the  tribal  governments  there  will  be  no  tribal 
funds,  hence  no  tribal  schools  and  no  tribal  school  boards. 
Therefore,  under  existing  law  all  schools  must  close  on  the  4th 
of  next  March  except  the  few  mission  and  private  schools,  and 
such  public  schools  as  are  supported  by  incorporated  towns  hav- 
ing not  less  than  1 ,000  inhabitants.  Yet  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes 
are  rich  in  land  and  other  resources.  In  treaties  with  other  Indian 
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tribes  tribal  funds  have  been  set  aside  for  educational  purposes. 
It  is  not  yet  too  late  for  Congress  to  make  some  such  arrange- 
ment for  continuing  schools  among  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Tibbles. — How  many  Indians  did  you  say  were  in 
the  common  public  school? 

Miss  Cook. — Only  eighty-five. 

Mr.  Tibbles. — There  is  a  mistake  there. 

Miss  Cook. — That  does  not  include  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 

Mr.  Tibbles. — I  know  that  is  far  from  right.  I  know  in 
Nebraska  University  a  student  at  the  head  of  electrical  engineer- 
ing, another  student  high  in  art  in  the  regular  course,  and 
another  in  the  political  economy  department,  and  two  other 
Indians,  making  five  that  I  know  of  in  Nebraska  University.  I 
know  of  nine  attending  the  public  schools  in  Bancroft,  Nebraska, 
out  of  one  tribe.  I  know  an  Indian  girl  in  New  York  City  who 
must  be  doing  well,  for  when  she  comes  home  she  is  always  very 
well  dressed. 

Miss  Cook. — I  am  very  glad  if  these  figures  are  too  small.  It 
is  the  great  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Indian  Office  to  get  Indian 
children  to  attend  public  schools,  and  it.  has  taken  a  great  deal 
of  pains  to  enlist  the  interest  of  public  school  districts  in  the  edu- 
cation of  its  Indian  children,  in  that  way,  by  offering  to  public 
school  districts  ten  dollars  a  quarter  for  every  Indian  pupil  who 
attends,  and  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  any  public  school  dis- 
trict in  the  country  that  will  take  in  Indians  at  those  rates,  but 
the  districts  as  a  rule  have  not  taken  very  much  interest  in  it,  and 
the  number  who  have  thus  been  reported  to  the  office  as  being  in 
the  public  school  and  being  paid  for  any  part  out  of  Government 
funds  has  been  growing  less  instead  of  greater,  and  this  eighty- 
five  is  the  number  reported  to  the  Indian  Office. 

Mr.  Smiley. — Until  last  evening,  we  expected  Mr.  Leupp,  the 
very  competent  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  He  is  detained 
in  Washington  on  some  official  business.  Mr.  Leupp  is  a  very 
intelligent  man,  thoroughly  posted  in  Indian  matters,  from  sev- 
eral years'  contact  with  the  Indians,  and  through  other  sources. 
I  am  very  sorry  he  is  not  here,  but  he  has  an  able  representative 
in  Miss  Cook.  When  I  went  to  Washington,  twenty-five  years 
ago,  Miss  Cook  was  then  an  authority  on  everything  about 
Indians,  and  especially  on  Indian  education,  and  she  has  been 
kept  there  ever  since.     (Applause.) 

The  President. — I  suppose  there  is  no  place  in  the  country 
where  the  problem  of  Indian  civilization  has  presented  itself  in 
more  dramatic,  interesting  and  perhaps  instructive  form  than  in 
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the  recent  development  in  the  Indian  Territory.  In  the  endeavor 
of  the  Indians  to  organize  a  territory,  and  so  prepare  the  way  to 
organize  a  state,  they  sought  the  advice  and  counsel  of  the  gen- 
tleman who  is  now  to  speak  to  you,  and  who,  in  his  own  person, 
illustrates  one  thing  of  which  I  spoke  to  you  a  few  moments  be- 
fore, that  of  carrying  in  one's  life  to  the  Indians  that  influence 
which  can  be  carried  but  cannot  be  sent.  We  have  great  plea- 
sure in  hearing  from  Dr.  A.  Grant  Evans,  President  of  Henry 
Kendall  College,  Muskogee,  Indian  Territory. 

Rev.  A.  Grant  Evans. — Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gen- 
tlemen:— A  year  ago,  when  I  spoke  about  the  conditions  in  the 
Indian  Territory  you  took  certain  action.  The  best  thing  I  have 
to  report  today  is  the  success,  the  very  measurable  success  of  the 
action  then  taken.  We  spoke  of  the  educational  conditions  the 
year  before  that;  the  one  hundred  thousand  dollar  grant  (to 
which  reference  has  been  made  by  the  last  speaker)  had  been 
made,  and  the  schools  which  had  been  run  as  Indian  schools  en- 
tirely by  Indian  money,  by  money  belonging  to  the  Indians  for 
from  fifty  to  seventy  years  in  the  different  tribes,  those  schools 
were  enlarged  and  made  practically  into  common  schools,  under 
the  very  wise  leadership  of  Superintendent  Benedict  and  the 
supervisors  who  have  worked  under  him.  That  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  was  so  well  spent  that  when,  last  year,  we  asked  that 
the  amount  should  be  increased,  Mr.  Sherman  used  his  influence, 
and  the  committee  on  Indian  affairs  recommended  the  increase  at 
once.  We  secured  not  merely  one  hundred  thousand,  but  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  dollars  and  certain  contingent  court  fees, 
which  made  the  total  amount  over  two  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, I  understand,  so  that  last  year  we  had  more  to  spend  on 
education  in  the  Indian  Territory  than  ever  before. 

The  condition  at  present  is  very  critical.  I  am  only  going  to 
speak  of  this  for  a  moment  or  two,  because  you  are  to  hear  two 
men  who  are  in  active  work  in  this  very  department.  The  con- 
dition is  exceedingly  critical  because  the  tribal  governments  with 
all  tribal  institutions  come  to  an  end  on  the  4th  of  next  March. 
The  appropriation  was  made  simply  to  supplement  the 
tribal  appropriation,  so  that  when  this  stops,  the  supplementary 
appropriation  stops  also;  we  are  face  to  face  with  this,  that  so 
far  as  any  one  can  see  and  know  at  present,  there  is  absolutely 
no  provision  for  the  education  of  the  children  in  Indian  Terri- 
tory outside  the  incorporated  towns  and  outside  the  mission 
schools  after  the  fourth  of  next  March.  At  the  very  earliest  it 
will  be  two  or  three  years  before  a  state  system  of  education  can 
be  put  in  practical  operation.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  at 
this  critical  time  for  the  masses    of  the    people,    especially  the 
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masses  of  the  people  in  the  rural  districts,  where  the  real  Indians 
live,  that  there  should  be  no  gap;  a  gap  just  now  means  that 
those  to  whom  it  is  most  important  that  the  change  in  their  po- 
litical status  should  be  made  as  carefully  and  with  as  great  wis- 
dom as  possible,  those  who  will  form  a  large  part  of  the  next 
generation  to  control  affairs  in  the  Indian  Territory  will,  at  this 
critical  time,  be  denied  the  benefit  of  an  education.  We  cannot 
afford  to  let  these  schools  drop ;  there  must  be  some  arrangement 
made  by  which  they  shall  be  carried  on  until  the  state  is  organ- 
ized and' until  the  state  can  organize  itself  an  adequate  system  of 
common  schools.  It  is  hard  for  people  here  to  realize  that  the 
estimated  population  of  the  Indian  Territory,  according  to  Mr. 
Bixby,  late  chairman  of  the  Dawes  Commission,  and  who  has  in- 
herited its  work,  is  not  less  today  than  about  three-quarters  of  a 
million.  Of  this  you  have  heard  the  number  of  allotments  which 
have  been  made,  which  represents  the  number  of  Indian  citizens, 
something  under  one  hundred  thousand.  There  are  at  least  be- 
tween six  and  seven  hundred  thousand  non-Indian  citizens  in  the 
Indian  Territory,  whites  and  negroes.  These  people  only  in  the 
last  five  or  six  years  have  been  able  to  provide  schools  for  them- 
selves in  incorporated  towns  of  over  a  thousand  population, 
where  in  rural  districts  up  to  a  year  ago  they  were  absolutely 
able  to  do  nothing.  The  wrong  was  not  merely  to  them,  but  to 
the  Indians  amongst  whom  they  were  to  live;  they  were  the 
neighbors.  Their  children,  amongst  whom  the  Indian  children 
must  live,  are  forcibly  made  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  without  op- 
portunity of  ordinary  education.  I  know  this  matter  will  be  ably 
discussed.  I  just  wanted  to  touch  upon  it  to  say  this,  that  the 
representatives  of  the  Indian  tribes  are  anxious  that  some  provi- 
sion should  be  made,  are  willing  that  money  should  be  drawn 
from  their  own  funds  to  pay  for  the  making  of  some  provision 
for  carrying  on  these  schools  until  the  state  is  able  to  organize 
its  system  of  schools,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  interruption  in 
the  education  of  their  children. 

The  other  matter  about  which  we  spoke  a  year  ago  was  the 
matter  of  continued  prohibition  in  the  Indian  Territory — a  most 
important  one.  We  saw  then  that  under  the  provisions  of  the 
treaties,  the  recent  agreements  made  between  the  Dawes  Com- 
mission and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  representatives  of  the  Indian  tribes  on  the  other,  that 
under  these  agreements  the  government  and  people  of  the  United 
States  were  pledged  to  continue  the  prohibition  of  liquor  traffic 
in  the  territory  occupied  by  these  people.  This  conference  a 
year  ago  called  attention  to  these  solemn  pledges.  Captain  Mc- 
Kennon  and  I  went  to  Washington  and  interviewed  the  Presi- 
dent, and  had  the  assurance  of  his  hearty  sympathy  and  promise 
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that  he  would  do  what  he  could  to  carry  out  the  pledges  made 
by  the  government.  The  church  people  in  Indian  Territory 
formed  a  federation  of  all  the  churches  there,  and  we  employed  a 
secretary,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sweet,  who  spent  last  winter  in  Wash- 
ington. There  were  a  great  many  friends  who  were  ready  to 
co-operate  with  him,  and  when  the  bill  providing  statehood  for 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  came 
before  the  Senate,  it  was  amended,  through  work  done  in  the 
Senate  committee,  and  largely  through  the  great  influence  and 
powerful  advocacy  of  Senator  Gallinger.  We  were  satisfied  with 
that  amendment,  which  provided  continued  federal  jurisdiction* 
of  the  matter,  but  it  was  again  amended  so  as  to  make  the  whole 
joint  state  of  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory,  if  it  were  ad- 
mitted, a  prohibition  state  for  twenty-one  years.  There  is  hardly 
time  to  discuss,  in  the  few  minutes  I  have  this  morning,  all  the 
bearings  of  that  amendment ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  it  gave  us  this 
assurance,  that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  stands  absolutely 
with  us  on  this  proposition,  the  overwhelming  vote  in  favor  of 
continued  prohibition,  and  shows  that  we  have  the  assurance  of 
its  support  in  the  contention  we  made  that  these  pledges  were 
solemnly  given,  they  were  given  as  part  of  a  contract,  a  con- 
tract made  between  the  representatives  of  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  and  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, and  must  be  kept.  The  Indian  tribes  have  faithfully  kept 
their  part  of  the  contract,  they  have  given  up  what  was  to  them 
a  consideration  of  the  utmost  value ;  they  have  given  up  every 
tribal  patent  to  their  lands,  they  have  consented  to  have  their 
lands  allotted,  and  now  they  come  to  the  government  of  the 
United  States  and  they  say,  "We  have  performed  our  part  of 
the  contract,  we  ask  simply  that  you  shall  perform  yours,"  and 
this  certainly  we  spoke  of  last  year  as  a  part  of  the  contract 
which  was  absolutely  unmistakable.  As  the  chairman  of  this 
conference  last  year  said,  in  a  report  to  the  government,  "If  the 
United  States  Government  does  not  keep  these  pledges,  they 
can  be  bound  by  no  treaty,  and  no  one  can  reasonably  place 
confidence  in  our  national  honor."  Now  the  whole  aspect 
of  the  matter  has  changed  to  some  extent,  during  the  past 
year.  Of  course,  as  you  know,  the  statehood  bills  before  the 
last  Congress  were  ultimately  defeated,  so  that  nothing  was 
definitely  settled.  During  the  past  summer  the  Indian  people 
have  come  together  and  have  called  a  convention  of  their 
fellow  citizens  and  of  the  white  residents  among  them  to  form  a 
constitution,  and  to  ask  admission  as  a  state  of  the  Union.  They 
claim  that  this  is  what  was  promised  them,  and  they  give  a  num- 
ber of  reasons  for  the  claim  which  they  make.  It  is  impossible, 
in  the  few  minutes  I  have  this  morning,  to  more  than  state  that 
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there  has  been  this  change,  a  very  interesting  one,  to  say  the- 
least,  and  I  hope  I  may  have  the  opportunity  of  presenting  what 
seems  to  me  very  clearly  the  Indian  point  of  view  in  this  matter 
a  little  later. 

We  have  to  remember  with  regard  to  these  matters  that  we 
are  not  dealing  with  a  barbarous  people.  I  heard  the  Chief  of 
the  Creek  nation  speak  to  a  gentleman  in  Washington  last  year. 
The  gentleman  referred  to  his  people  as  "barbarous"  people,  and 
the  Chief  replied,  "Sir,  my  people  were  never  known  to  you  as 
barbarous  people  I  We  had  civil  government  when  you  first  came 
to  this  country;  we  protected  life,  we  had  our  laws,  our  system 
of  government,  and  we  were  not  a  barbarous  people!"  (Ap- 
plause.) 

The  President. — I  certainly  hope  that  Dr.  Evans  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  give  us  some  account  of  that  constitution ;  I  have 
had  correspondence  with  him,  and  have  become  very  much  inter- 
ested myself  in  the  movement  of  which  he  has  given  only  a  hint. 

We  will  now  be  addressed  by  Judge  C.  W.  Crouse,  Superin- 
tendent of  Ft.  Apache  Agency,  Whiteriver,  Arizona. 

Judge  C.  W.  Crouse. — In  the  few  minutes  allotted  to  me  I  can- 
speak  only  of  conditions  on  the  Pima  and  Apache  Reservations 
as  I  have  seen  them  and  known  them  for  about  sixteen  years.  I 
first  observed  the  conditions  on  the  Pima  Reservation  years  ago ; 
I  understand  them  fully,  and  I  may  say  the  same  truthfully  of 
the  Apache  Reservation.  In  the  making  of  all  good  laws,  we  aim 
at  truth — the  results  are  facts.  It  is  with  God  only  that  facts 
and  truths  are  one.  We  must  know  conditions  before  we  can 
make  good  laws :  hence  the'  purpose  now  to  acquaint  you  briefly 
with  the  conditions. 

The  conditions  on  the  Pima  Reservation  are  those  (from  the 
material  standpoint  of  which  I  am  speaking)  of  a  desert.  Some 
of  you  have  been  there  and  know  this.  You  have  seen  those 
noble  people,  the  Pimas, — those  true  and  patriotic  people,  and 
you  know  their  deplorable  condition.  The  main  condition  that 
makes  it  so  is  the  want  of  water  for  irrigating  purposes.  But  it 
is  of  little  avail  to  speak  of  the  condition  without  a  remedy.  The 
material  remedy  for  the  Pima  people  is  the  storage  of  water  for 
agricultural  purposes.  Experiments  have  been  made — are  being 
made  there  now — by  which  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  get  water 
for  agricultural  purposes.  To  my  mind  this  is  only  an  experi- 
ment, the  intention  of  which  is  good,  but  which  will  not  suffice. 
In  my  opinion,  nothing  but  the  storage  of  water  for  those  people 
will  be  effectual,  and  this  conference,  these  conscientious  people, 
who  are  working  for  the  Indians,  can  do  nothing  better  than  to 
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devise  plans  by  which  the  Pimas  can  have  this  necessary  help. 
With  the  Apaches  it  is  different  The  conditions  are  different. 
The  laws  would  have  to  be  different.  The  reservation  in  charac- 
ter is  different.  It  is  a  mountainous  country.  Only  one-tenth 
of  one  per  cent,  of  the  land,  two  thousand  acres  of  the  two  mil- 
lion acres  of  the  Ft.  Apache  Reservation,  is  fit  for  agricultural 
purposes;  hence  we  must  look  elsewhere  for  material  help — we 
must  look  to  herding,  which  is  the  only  material  industry  by 
which  this  people  can  make  a  living.  They  cannot  do  it  by  farm- 
ing. It  is  possible  to  allot  one  thousand  acres  for  each  Indian 
there,  but  one  thousand  acres  means  nothing  to  them;  in  some 
places  on  that  reservation,  it  is  worthless  to  them  for  any  pur- 
pose ;  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  allot  that  reservation,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  The  principle  of  allotment  is  a  grand  one,  a  good  one  ; 
but  after  five  years'  observation  there  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
impossible  to  allot  land  of  this  character.  In  some  places  a  thou- 
sand acres  is  more  than  is  necessary  for  one  Indian;  in  other 
places  he  needs  ten  thousand  acres  of  that  kind  of  land.  I  am 
speaking  briefly  of  the  conditions  of  these  two  peoples,  the  Pimas 
and  Apaches,  about  equal  in  numbers,  some  four  thousand  of 
each.  Their  conditions  are  different;  the  laws  made  for  them 
must  be  different.  I  do  not  know  of  the  particular  feature  re- 
garding which  you  desire  me  to  speak.  There  are  so  many  de- 
tailed conditions  there  that  it  is  difficult  to  select  the  most  ma- 
terial. I  would  prefer  to  answer,  or  try  to  answer,  any  questions 
that  you  may  ask  from  time  to  time  during  this  Convention. 

A  Member. — What  proportion  of  Apache  children  are  in 
school?  A. — There  are  five  hundred  and  sixty-five  children,  of 
a  school  age  on  the  Reservation  at  Ft.  Apache,  and  of  these 
about  two  hundred  and  ten  are  in  school. 

A  Member. — Any  attempt  at  industrial  education  for  them? 
A. — In  a  limited  way,  to  the  best  of  our  means. 

A  Member. — Have  these  Apaches  begun  to  have  herds  and 
cattle  of  their  own?    A. — Yes. 

A  Member. — Can  you  give  us  an  idea  of  how  many  cattle  and 
how  many  are  capable  of  self-support?  A. — There  are  none  of 
them  capable  of  self-support,  excepting  by  labor  on  the  reserva- 
tion. The  herding  industry  is  only  beginning;  it  is  in  its  in- 
fancy, and  they  only  have  about  ten  or  fifteen  hundred  cattle. 

A  Member. — Are  they  able  to  refrain  from  killing  them?  A. — 
Not  always;  they  hunt  for  excuses  for  killing  them,  and  sheep 
as  well. 

A  Member. — Are  these  Apaches  willing  to  work  when  they 
can  get  work?    A. — They  are. 

A  Member. — What  proportion  can  get  work  outside  the  reser- 
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vation  at  fair  wages?  A. — At  present,  I  think  there  are  about 
two  hundred  and  seventy-five  off  the  reservation. 

A  Member. — Can  more  of  them  go  and  get  work  if  they  want 
to?  A. — They  could,  but  it  is  difficult  to  persuade  them  to  leave 
the  reservation. 

A  Member. — They  are  afraid  to  venture  out?  A. — They 
seem  to  be. 

A  Member. — Where  are  these  two  hundred?  A. — Working 
at  present  on  the  Tonto  Reservation,  about  fifty  miles  away. 

A  Member. — At  what  wages?    A. — $2.00  and  $2.25  a  day. 

A  Member. — Do  they  save  their  money?  A. — I  am  having 
provision  made  so  they  will  save  their  money  to  take  care  of 
them. 

A  Member. — I  was  told  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  five 
years  ago  that  the  Pimas  and  Apaches  were  actually  the  best 
track  workmen  they  had.  They  have  a  good  reputation?  A. — 
They  have  the  very  best,  if  tracks  are  any  evidence.  (Applause.) 

The  President. — Some  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of 
these  conferences  are  not  public  meetings,  but  private  confer- 
ences. I  am  sure  that  the  speaker  who  has  just  taken  his  seat 
will  be  very  glad  to  give  you  any  individual  information,  as  you 
may  be  able  to  meet  him  in  the  halls  later  on. 

Our  next  speaker  is  Mr.  Benjamin  C.  Coppock,  Supervisor  of 
the  Cherokee  Indian  Schools  in  Indian  Territory. 

Mr.  Benjamin  S.  Coppock,  Tahlequah,  I.  T. — The  Cherokee 
Nation  occupies  the  north-east  portion  of  the  Indian  Territory 
and  comprises  about  7,500  square  miles  of  land.  The  east  part 
is  hilly,  wooded,  and  is  believed  to  be  rich  in  mineral  resources. 
The  west  part  is  mainly  rolling  prairie,  and  is  principally  agri- 
cultural land,  although  coal,  natural  gas  and  petroleum  are  being 
developed  in  this  part  in  great  abundance.  The  entire  reserva- 
tion is  marked  by  railroads,  making  every  part  accessible.  Along 
these  railroads  are  located  numerous  towns,  whose  citizenship  is 
comprised  chiefly  of  white  people,  although  many  Cherokees 
live  in  them. 

The  lands  are  being  rapidly  allotted  to  the  individual  members 
of  the  tribe.  Whole  townships  of  the  best  land  have  been  prac- 
tically taken  by  the  freedmen,  and  many  townships  of  the  poor- 
est land  in  the  rocky,  hilly  sections  are  taken  by  the  full-bloods. 
In  the  scheme  of  allotment  used  the  poorer  the  land  the  larger  is 
the  acreage  allowed  to  each  individual.  As  the  work  of  allot- 
ment progresses,  permanent  roads  are  opened,  township  lines  are 
observed,  and  numerous  locations  for  school-houses  are  secured 
by  neighborhoods.       More  than  fifty  new  school-houses  were 
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erected  the  past  year  by  private  subscription,  and  as  many  the 
year  before.  When  a  neighborhood  secures  a  house  it  is  en- 
couraged to  petition  for  the  establishment  of  a  school. 

We  have  at  present  310  day  schools.  Of  these  240  are  free 
public  schools,  open  alike  to  citizen  and  non-citizen  children. 
This  is  made  possible  by  use  of  funds  appropriated  by  Congress 
for  the  purpose.  That  we  have  thirty-five  full-blood  schools  is 
an  incident  of  residence,  for  in  the  neighborhoods  where  these 
schools  are  located  the  people  are  all  full-blood  Cherokees  and 
speak  that  language  among  themselves.  As  a  matter  of  law  the 
negro  schools  are  separate. 

There  are  enrolled  in  all  of  our  schools  8,000  Cherokees  and 
8,000  whites.  The  Cherokee  citizenship  is  comprised  of  about 
7,500  full-blood,  3,200  inter-married  whites,  25,000  mixed  bloods, 
and  some  4,000  freedmen.  Of  these  there  are  in  our  schools  1,000 
full-bloods,  6,000  mixed  bloods,  and  1,000  negroes.  Of  our  310 
day  school-teachers,  42  are  employed  in  the  schools  in  the  incor- 
porated towns  in  which  we  have  1,800  Cherokee  children.  These 
schools  are  so  organized  that  there  is  no  difference  known  be- 
tween the  Cherokee  pupils  and  teachers  and  the  other  pupils 
and  teachers,  thus  eliminating  race  feeling  as  to  both  whites  and 
Indians.  There  are  in  this  way  scattered  in  good  graded  schools 
with  excellent  discipline  and  instruction  from  the  first  to  the 
tenth  year,  so  as  to  work  along  with  white  children,  this  large 
number  of  Cherokee  pupils. 

Now  a  word  about  High  Schools.  There  have  been  graduated 
at  the  Female  Seminary  during  the  past  fifty  years  177  young 
ladies,  and  from  the  Male  Seminary,  130  young  men.  These 
come  from  the  best  families  of  the  nation,  and  exert  a  marked 
influence  for  good  wherever  they  have  settled.  They  are  the 
trained  leaders  in  all  of  the  enterprises  of  the  people.  The  Colored 
High  School  has  recently  been  brought  to  a  good  state  of  effi- 
ciency, and  five  pupils  have  been  graduated. 

The  one  thing  in  the  nation  upon  which  all  of  the  people  are 
united,  and  for  which  they  provide  funds  liberally,  is  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children.  On  this  subject  we  have  reached  a  stage 
of  absolute  enthusiasm.  At  our  normal  last  summer  we  enrolled 
341  teachers.  The  work  accomplished  was  of  a  high  grade. 
For  six  summers  we  have  called  the  teachers  for  a  month's  train- 
ing and  study,  and  each  year  has  shown  a  decided  gain  over  the 
previous  one. 

We  hoped  before  statehood  to  qualify  a  body  of  teachers  that 
would  fully  hold  their  own  in  the  contest  with  teachers  from  the 
states.  Through  the  discipline  of  the  normal,  the  seminaries,  and 
the  practical  experience  in  the  school-house,  we  have  trained  and 
held  a  body  of  Indian  teachers  unmatched  anywhere.    Of  the  170 
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who  are  Cherokee  by  blood,  thirty-five  are  full-bloods.  The 
Indian  element  has  received  place,  encouragement  and  credit, 
and  the  education  afforded  is  felt  in  each  neighborhood  and  in 
the  homes  of  the  Indian  people.  No  gap  is  created  parting  chil- 
dren from  parent  and  the  family  feeling.  All  are  alike  benefited. 
The  day  school  in  touch  with  the  home  is  a  dominant  feature, 
and  coupled  with  it  is  the  association  and  fellowship  of  white 
children  as  deskmates,  classmates,  and  playmates.  No  town  or 
township  is  without  its  schools  taught  in  English  with  English 
text-books.  The  result  is  a  sturdy  Americanism  and  preparation 
for  citizenship.  We  are  ready  for  statehood  and  county  govern- 
ment. We  are  ready  to  vote  and  pay  taxes.  We  are  an  example 
of  a  tribe  of  the  original  American  Indian  who  is  ready  to  take 
his  place  in  county  and  state  and  hold  his  own,  right  on  through 
the  century.  We  have  a  good  many  people  who  are  improvi- 
dent, and  who  will  remain  so.  We  have  people  who  will  not  be 
ready  for  the  allotment  of  their  lands  and  for  certain  other 
things — I  mean  the  sale  of  their  lands  and  the  removal  of  restric- 
tions— for  twenty  or  forty  years,  but  the  majority  are  as  ready  as 
they  ever  will  be. 

Mr.  Smiley. — Are  not  these  people  of  whom  you  speak  as 
being  so  energetic  as  to  schools  mainly  white  people,  called  In- 
dians ? 

Mr.  Coppock. — They  are  mainly  such,  yet  I  remember  the 
other  day  a  full-blood  Indian  came  to  me  and  asked  about  get- 
ting a  school ;  he  said  to  me,  "We  are  all  full-bloods,  but  we  have 
five  children  of  white  renters  among  us,  and  we  want  a  teacher 
that  will  allow  those  children  to  come  and  play  with  our  chil- 
dren, so  that  they  will  have  that  many  teachers  instead  of  only 
one."  The  full-blood  is  not  in  all  ways  like  us,  neither  are  the 
negroes  down  there,  but  we  have  some  splendid  white  people, 
and  many  full-bloods  who  are  intelligent,  progressive,  energetic 
people,  who  have  two  or  three  or  five  farmers  on  their  lands  rais- 
ing thousands  of  bushels  of  grain,  and  caring  for  their  stock. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  we  have  full-bloods  in  the  seminaries 
and  have  them  enrolled  in  many  schools  besides  the  so-called 
full-blood  schools,  in  all  a  full  thousand  of  them,  and  they  make 
an  average  daily  attendance  of  the  whole  school  year  of  over 
fifty  per  cent,  of  the  enrollment. 

The  President. — We  shall  now  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
from  Superintendent  John  D.  Benedict,  of  Muskogee,  I.  T.,  who 
is  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  the  entire  Indian  Territory. 

Supt.  John  D.  Benedict. — Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  You  have 
already  heard  from  two  of  the  ablest  educators  that  we  have  with 
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us  in  the  Territory,  (Supt.  Evans,  in  charge  of  one  of  the  best 
schools,  and  Supervisor  Coppock,  an  old  worker  in  the  Indian 
cause),  and  I  am  rather  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  say  in  addi- 
tion to  what  they  have  said.  If  I  do  not  say  the  thing,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, which  you  desire  to  know  about  concerning  affairs  in  the 
Indian  Territory,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  questions  asked. 
I  think  first,  during  the  short  time  allotted  to  me  it  would  be  well 
for  me  to  say  to  you  as  specifically  as  I  can,  what  we  need  in 
the  immediate  future.  The  agreement  which  was  a  part  of  the 
Curtis  Act  passed  in  1898,  providing  for  the  gradual  distribu- 
tion of  the  lands  and  moneys  of  the  Five  Tribes  and  the  allot- 
ment of  their  lands,  provided  that  by  the  fourth  of  March,  1906, 
all  tribal  affairs  should  be  abolished,  all  tribal  funds  should  be 
discapitalized  and  distributed,  and  secondly,  that  all  tribal  schools 
must  close.  By  the  very  terms  of  the  provisions  of  that  agree- 
ment, it  seemed  then  to  be  understood  that  by  the  fourth  of 
March,  1906,  there  would  be  a  state  formed  ready  to  take  the 
place  of  the  various  tribal  governments  which  have  been  in 
operation  down  there  for  the  last  three-quarters  of  a  century, 
but  now  it  seems  not  possible  to  get  a  state  there  in  time  to  con- 
tinue the  schools  in  work.  I  apprehend  that  it  would  take  at 
least  two  years,  if  Congress  should  give  us  statehood  at  this  com- 
ing session,  whether  it  be  single  statehood  or  whether  it  be  com- 
bined statehood  with  Oklahoma,  it  would  take  at  least  two  years 
for  us  to  enact  laws  to  provide  for  the  organization  of  counties 
and  the  officials,  and  levy  and  collect  taxes  and  have  money  ready 
to  support  schools.  We  cannot  afford  to  wait  that  long;  those 
children  must  be  educated.  In  my  opinion,  there  has  never  been 
a  time  in  the  history  of  the  Indian  when  his  education  is  of  more 
importance  than  right  now,  when  you  are  proposing  to  throw 
upon  him  the  responsibility  of  caring  for  himself,  of  making  him 
an  American  citizen,  of  giving  him  his  land  and  saying,  "You 
must  go  it  alone."  He  needs  education  in  order  to  carry  on  the 
work  which  has  been  thrown  upon  him,  more  than  he  has  ever 
needed  it  when  living  his  tribal  relations,  so  we  need  legislation 
at  this  coming  session  of  Congress  which  will,  in  some  way, 
enable  us  to  continue  these  schools.  When  I  went  to  the  Terri- 
tory, six  years  ago,  we  had  about  three  hundred  little  day  schools 
scattered  throughout  the  Territory  which  then  belonged  to  the 
Indians;  the  Indian  tribes,  however,  had  never  built  them.  It 
seems  that  during  the  period  when  the  tribes  managed  their  own 
schools  and  their  own  affairs,  they  were  partial  to  boarding 
schools.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  politics  in  their  school  man- 
agement. The  man  Who  had  influence  and  could  help  elect 
members  to  the  council  and  various  offices,  was  pretty  sure  to 
send  his  children    to  the    boarding    schools,  where    they  were 
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boarded,  and  perhaps  clothed,  free  of  cost,  while  the  poor,  unlet- 
tered, unofhcial  full-blood  of  the  hills  was  left  to  send  his  chil- 
dren to  the  little  day  school  if  he  chose  to.  No  money  has  ever 
been  appropriated  by  any  tribe  in  the  Indian  Territory  for  build- 
ing a  day  school.  Not  a  day  school-house  in  the  country  has 
ever  been  built  except  by  donations,  subscriptions, — the  neighbor- 
hood getting  together.  The  tribes  have  simply  furnished  the 
teachers.  We  adopted  the  plan  somewhat  gradually,  of  bring- 
ing the  whites  and  Indians  together  in  these  little  day  schools. 
There  was  some  opposition  at  first ;  the  Indians  were  afraid  that 
their  children  would  be  crowded  out,  but  I  felt  it  would  do  their 
children  good  to  be  brought  into  close  relationship  with  white 
children,  and  it  would  certainly  do  the  white  children  some  good, 
who  had  no  opportunities  for  an  education  offered  to  them  prior 
to  that.  The  plan  worked  well  in  most  cases,  so  that  when  Con- 
gress gave  us  a  hundred  thousand  dollars'  appropriation  last  year, 
we  were  ready  to  use  it.  We  had  our  day  schools  practically  es- 
tablished, we  had  the  Indians  and  the  whites  together  in  very 
many  of  these  schools,  and  all  we  had  to  do  was  simply  to  extend 
that  plan,  send  out  more  teachers,  and  we  did  it.  We  practically 
last  year  doubled  our  work  with  the  aid  of  that  hundred  thousand 
dollars;  we  were  enabled  to  establish  twice  the  number  of  day 
schools  that  had  ever  been  conducted  in  the  Territory.  This 
year  Congress  has  given  us  double  what  they  did  last  year.  They 
appropriated  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  pro- 
vided that  the  surplus  court  fees  should  also  be  added  to  that 
fund,  which  amounted,  perhaps,  to  fifty  thousand  dollars,  mak- 
ing two  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  conduct  of  these  day 
schools  for  this  current  year.  The  unfortunate  thing  about  it, 
however,  is  that  the  act  appropriating  that  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars  says  that  it  shall  be  used  for  the  maintenance,  strengthen- 
ing and  enlarging  of  tribal  schools,  and  inasmuch  as  the  Curtis 
Act  says  that  those  tribal  schools  must  end  March  4,  1906,  the 
authorities  at  Washington  have  ruled  that  we  cannot  use  any  of 
that  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  after  the  fourth  of  March, 
because  there  will  be  no  tribal  schools  to  sustain  or  enlarge.  So 
we  need  first  from  this  session  of  Congress,  as  early  as  possible, 
the  passage  of  an  act  providing  that  whatever  amount  of  money 
left  on  hand  March  4,  1906,  out  of  that  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  may  be  used  for  the  conduct  of  these  day  schools  during 
the  rest  of  the  fiscal  year.  It  would  be  a  great  calamity  to  have 
to  close  all  of  those  schools  on  the  fourth  of  March.  Then  we 
need  a  provision  from  Congress,  I  think,  authorizing  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  before  distributing  all  these  various  tribal 
funds,  to  reserve  at  least  the  funds  which  they  have  for  years 
and  years  reserved  for  themselves  for  school  purposes.    Let  that 
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be  reserved  until  the  state  can  be  organized  to  take  its  place,  and 
with  those  two  funds,  the  tribal  fund,  which  the  tribes  have  vol- 
untarily appropriated  for  education  of  their  own  children,  sup- 
plemented by  the  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  which  Congress 
has  given  us,  (we  would  like  to  make  it  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  next  year)  we  can  keep  up  a  fairly  good  sys- 
tem, enlarge  and  increase  it,  until  such  a  time  as  the  state  is  or- 
ganized and  ready  to  take  charge  of  the  educational  work  of  the 
Territory.  It  would  be  a  great  calamity ;  I  can  hardly  describe  to 
you  how  it  would  be,  if  we  do  not  get  some  relief  by  the  fourth 
of  March.  These  little  day  schools,  (and  we  have  now  over 
seven  hundred,  built  by  donation,  by  subscription),  if  they  are 
to  close  next  March,  the  men  upon  whose  allotments  these  little 
day  schools  are  located,  will  appropriate  the  buildings  to  their 
own  use,  for  barns,  sheds,  or  houses,  or  they  will  be  moved  off 
the  school  lots,  and  when  the  state  is  formed  it  will  have  abso- 
lutely nothing  with  which  to  begin.  If  we  can  manage  to  con- 
tinue these  little  schools  until  the  state  is  organized  and  ready 
to  take  charge  of  them,  you  see  we  will  have  seven  or  eight  hun-» 
dred  district  schools  already  established  and  organized,  already 
full  of  Indian  and  white  children  for  the  state  to  begin  with. 
Those  are  the  two  points,  I  think,  upon  which  Congress  should 
give  speedy  legislation  during  this  coming  session,  so  we  will  not 
have  to  close  the  schools  the  4th  of  March;  first,  to  provide  that 
the  balance  of  the  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  which  I  esti- 
mate will  be  sixty  thousand  dollars,  perhaps,  may  be  used  be- 
tween March  4th  and  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  next,  that 
the  tribal  school  funds  may  continue  to  be  reserved,  as  they 
have  been  reserved,  for  the  education  of  tribal  children  until  the 
state  is  ready  to  educate  all  of  the  children.  Some  of  the  tribes 
have  already  taken  that  stand.  The  Cherokee  council  has  already 
passed  resolutions  asking  that  Congress  do  this.  The  Creek 
chief,  who  read  his  message  a  week  or  two  ago  to  the  council, 
recommends  the  same  thing ;  the  chief  of  the  Choctaw  nation  has 
already  said  he  wanted  his  council  to  do  the  same  thing,  so  there 
will  be  no  opposition  from  the  councils,  I  think,  in  that  respect, 
because,  as  the  years  go  by,  they  are  all  becoming  more  and 
more  interested  in  the  education  of  their  own  children.  There 
are  other  topics  that  I  might  touch  upon,  but  nothing  that  you 
would  be  more  interested  in. 

One  or  two  words  as  to  what  we  need  more  than  anything 
else:  first,  we  need  thoroughly  up-to-date,  practical,  teachers. 
The  summer  normals,  which  we  organized  six  years  ago,  have 
been  remarkably  successful.  We  have  had,  during  this  past 
summer,  in  the  four  normals,  over  nine  hundred  teachers  in  regu- 
lar attendance  for  the  entire  month.    We  need,  then,  thoroughly 
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up-to-date,  practical  teachers;  secondly,  the  Indian  needs,  aside 
from  that,  more  than  anything  else,  a  thoroughly  honest  (if  he 
can  get  it)  practical,  Christian  man  as  a  farmer  or  tenant,  as  his 
neighbor.  The  great  trouble  down  there  on  their  farming  lands, 
is  that  their  tenants  have  not  been  of  the  right  class  and  charac- 
ter of  men;  they  have  been  shiftless,  roving  men,  who  go  here 
and  there  in  their  covered  wagons,  stop  long  enough  to  raise  a 
crop,  and  then  move.  The  Indian  is  a  great  imitator.  Place  by 
the  side  of  him  a  man  whose  acts  are  worthy  of  imitation. 

As  my  time  has  expired,  I  will  close  by  submitting  for  your 
information  a  table  of  statistics  relating  to  our  past  year's  work 
as  follows : 


Number 

of 
Schools. 

Number  Pupils  Enrolled. 

Cost  of  Schools. 

Indians. 

Whites. 

Negroes. 

Tribal  Funds.' 

Government 
Appropriation. 

Cherokee  Nation  : 
Academies      .     . 
Day  Schools  .     . 

4 
250 

507 
6,102 

4.550 

40 
M53 

$58,864.00 
52,397.00 

$24,464.00 

Creek  Nation  : 
Boarding  Schools 
Day  Schools   .     . 

IO 
107 

656 
346 

2,155 

210 
1,201 

49,364.00 
8,672.00 

21,663.00 

Choctaw  Nation  : 

Academies      .     . 

Rural   Boarding 

Schools  .     .     . 

Day  Schools  .     . 

4 

10 
209 

481 

437 
3.590 

5.707 

720 

59,174.00 

29,448.00 
24,125.00 

26,605.00 

Chickasaw  Nation  : 
Academies      .     . 
Day  Schools  .     . 

5 
164 

357 
1,628 

5.305 

630 

49,000.00 
4,807.00 

22,972.00 

Seminole  Nation  : 
Academies      .     . 
Day  Schools  .     . 

2 
16 

160 
7i 

H»335 

708 
18,425 

80 
130 

28,000.00 
176.OO 

2,683.00 

Total  .     .     . 

781 

4,164 

$364,027.00 

$98,3S700 

The  President. — We  are  now  to  have  twenty  or  twenty-five 
minutes  for  a  free  parliament  in  which  all  are  invited  to  take 
part.  The  speeches  will  be  limited  to  five  minutes  each.  The 
conference  is  open  for  free  discussion. 

Mr.  Albert  E.  Hoyt,  of  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  "Argus."— Mr. 
Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  am  a  new-comer  at  this 
Conference;  I  came  here  in  search  of  information  and  I  have 
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been  told  that  this  is  the  place  to  come  to  get  it.  I  desire  all  the 
information  I  can  get,  and  there  is  one  point  that  has  been 
touched  upon,  upon  which  I  would  like  more  information.  I 
refer  to  the  Gallinger  amendment,  so  called,  to  the  proposed 
statehood  bill.  I  recognize  fully  all  that  has  been  said  in  re- 
gard to  the  sanctity  of  the  covenant  that  the  nation  entered 
into  with  the  civilized  tribes,  to  protect  them  against  the  liquor 
traffic.  I  am  in  grave  doubt  as  to  the  power  of  Congress  to 
bind  the  State  after  admission  to  the  Union.  I  doubt  very 
much  whether  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  would 
recognize  any  such  compact  whatever.  It  seems  to  me  that  after 
Congress  has  given  Statehood  that  they  have  the  fullest 
powers  of  a  state  to  control  the  liquor  traffic,  their  power  be- 
comes supreme  and  that  if  the  new  state  finds  prohibition  is  not 
working  well,  as  it  has  been  in  some  of  the  older  states,  that 
their  power  to  act  and  regulate  the  liquor  traffic  would  be 
unquestionable.  That  is  the  way  it  seems  to  me.  I  would 
very  much  like  some  information  from  those  who  have  given 
more  study  to  the  particular  problems,  as  affecting  the  Indian 
tribes  in  the  Indian  Territory,  some  light  upon  how  they  pro- 
pose to  avoid  that  difficulty. 

The  President. — I  do  not  know  whether  Judge  Andrews 
is  in  the  room  or  not.  No  one  can  speak  with  so  much  author- 
ity as  Judge  Andrews  on  this  question. 

Hon.  Charles  Andrews  (Syracuse,  N.  Y.),  having  been 
called  upon  by  the  President  of  the  Conference,  said: 

Mr.  Chairman,  Gentlemen  of  the  Conference:  I  do  not  feel 
prepared  to  give  any  definite  answer  to  the  question.  The  fact 
as  I  understand  it,  is  whether  if  Congress  should  admit  the  In- 
dian Territory  as  a  State  upon  condition  that  its  constitution 
should  prohibit  the  sale  of  liquor  within  the  State  for  a  period 
of  say  twenty-one  years,  and  the  condition  was  complied  with, 
the  State  could,  after  its  organization,  amend  its  constitution 
by  abrogating  the  prohibition. 

The  point  is  whether,  if  Congress  should  admit  the  Indian 
Territory  as  a  state  of  the  Union,  the  state,  after  its  admission, 
and  its  legislature  would  be  bound  by  this  compact.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  difficulty,  I  should  say.  I  think  when  the  northwestern 
territory  was  organized,  certain  stipulations  were  entered  into 
between  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  Virginia,  if  I 
recollect  right,  which  ceded  that  territory  to  the  general  govern- 
ment, in  respect  to  certain  conditions  which  should  exist  in  that 
territory  for  all  future  time,  prohibiting,  I  believe,  slavery  within 
it.  That  compact  has  always  been  regarded  as  binding  upon  the 
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states  which  were  subsequently  organized  out  of  that  territory, 
and  slavery  was  forever  prohibited  within  them.  Now,  whether 
an  agreement,  entered  into,  not  as  a  fundamental  condition  of 
government  between  the  territorial  organization  and  the  resi- 
dents of  that  territory,  bearing  upon  the  prohibition  of  the  sale 
of  liquor,  would  preclude  the  state  from  adverse  and  hostile 
legislation  or  legislation  in  opposition  to  that  agreement,  is  a 
question.  I  shall  want  to  think  about  it  before  giving  an  opin- 
ion. My  present  impression  is  that  the  state  would  have  plen- 
ary power  over  the  subject  after  its  organization  and  would  not 
be  bound  in  pursuance  of  that  supposed  agreement,  to  continue 
the  policy  established  by  it 

A  Member. — May  I  ask  one  thing  further?  I  think  Mr. 
Hoyt's  question  is  one  step  further — provided  there  were  made 
a  different  Enabling  Act,  having  no  special  regard  to  the  prior 
agreement  when  this  Territory  was  a  Territory  and  was  em- 
bodied in  the  constitution  of  the  State,  an  Enabling  Act  provid- 
ing that  they  could  not  accept  any  constitution  except  with  that 
provision. 

Judge  Andrews. — An  acceptance  of  a  favor,  if  that  was  so 
regarded,  granted  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
would,  by  the  ordinary  law  of  contracts  be  deemed  to  be  binding, 
but  it  is  not  a  fundamental  question  of  organized  Government 
whether  or  not  the  sale  of  liquor  shall  or  shall  not  be  pro- 
hibited within  a  State.  It  rather  seems  to  me  now  that  it  is 
going  very  far  to  say  that  such  a  matter  -which  properly  be- 
longs to  local  regulation,  not  constituted  a  fundamental  condi- 
tion of  Government,  would  be  placed  by  such  a  compact  beyond 
the  power  of  the  State,  to  regulate  in  its  discretion.  This  is  a 
very  crude  answer  which  I  have  made. 

The  President. — We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

Mr.  Benedict. — Congress  already  has  such  laws  providing 
for  the  punishment  of  the  sale  of  liquor  in  the  State  of  Colorado, 
the  Dakotas  and  other  States,  where  there  are  Indians.  It  is 
just  as  much  of  an  offence  to  sell  liquor  to  them,  now,  as  it 
was  in  the  Indian  Territory. 

Mr.  Walter  C.  Roe. — I  am  sure  Dr.  Abbott  knows  my 
name  because  he  taught  me  how  to  swim  when  I  was  a  boy  and 
I  am  glad  to  acknowledge  that  since  then  I  have  learned  a  great 
many  things  almost  as  valuable  from  him. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  scheme  of  the  program  contemplates 
as  to  industrial  work  but  I  do  not  want  to  let  this  opportunity 
pass  without  bringing  before  you,  in  very  simple  guise,  the 
influence  of  the  conference  in  this  direction.     Seven  years  ago 
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Mrs.  Roe  stood  before  this  conference  and  pleaded  for  a  simple, 
industrial  work  among  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  of  Okla- 
homa, and,  at  that  time  you  generously  contributed  to  that  end, 
putting  into  our  hands  something  like  $1250,  which  was  applied 
to  the  building  of  the  Mohonk  Lodge.  That  work  has  gone  on 
to  a  very  great  success  in  the  industrial  line  and  because  I  fear 
that  the  industrial  element  may  not  be  presented  here  sufficiently 
at  this  Conference,  in  the  pressure  of  larger  things,  I  want  to 
bring  it  before  you  now,  giving  briefly  the  history  of  an  enterprise 
which  has  proved  a  success,  a  self-supporting  Indian  enterprise, 
or  at  least,  soon  to  become  such.  After  you  gave  those  means 
for  putting  up  that  building  and  starting  that  enterprise,  we  cast 
about  for  what  should  be  the  proper  line  of  work,  and  finally 
decided  upon  bead  work  because  our  Indians  know  no  other 
industry  and  that  is  according  to  their  taste.  Naturally,  we  were 
told  it  would  not  be  successful  because  it  would  not  find  markets. 
We  have  built  up  the  business  and  now  the  business  is  paying 
for  itself,  and  although  we  have  still  one  employee  paid  by  the 
Government,  we  hope  by  next  July,  when  the  Government  fiscal 
year  will  come  to  an  end,  to  relinquish  that  aid  and  we  shall 
carry  that  man  by  our  own  resources.  We  began  in  a  limited 
way;  if  I  remember  rightly,  Miss  Sparhawk  gave  us  the  first 
$100  through  the  Indian  Industries  League,  and  then  later  they 
gave  us  another  $100,  then  a  good  woman  down  in  Fort  Worth, 
Texas,  loaned  us  $300;  Mrs.  Doubleday,  who  is  here  today, 
through  the  Sequoyah  League,  gave  us  $1000  capital  to  work 
with.  I  wonder  whether  any  enterprise  ever  started  without 
some  good  woman  to  start  it.  It  has  certainly  been  true  that 
they  have  been  our  main  dependence.  We  have  now  developed 
the  business  so  that  we  have  paid  back  the  $300  from  the  lady 
in  Fort  Worth,  $200  to  the  Sequoyah  League,  and  are  ready  to 
pay  back  the  $200  secured  from  the  Indian  Industrial  League, 
during  the  coming  winter,  when  the  notes  fall  due.  We  have 
built  an  industrial  office  building  worth,  with  equipment,  abQut 
$750,  a  home  for  our  manager,  worth  about  $950;  we  now  have 
about  $500  in  the  bank  for  operating  expenses,  total  assets 
about  $4,500,  while  the  total  indebtedness  amounts  to  $1,000. 
That  has  been  built  up  as  the  industrial  department  of  the  Mo- 
honk Lodge,  and,  ladies,  because  I  would  not  leave  you  out  in 
this  campaign  which  had  its  beginning  with  Mrs.  Roe,  we  have 
been  faithful  to  the  promise  or  prediction  which  we  made  to 
you  seven  years  ago,  that  a  self-supporting  industrial  depart- 
ment could  be  built  up  if  properly  administered.  I  am  pleased 
to  say  that  in  addition  to  that  industrial  work,  the  Mohonk 
Lodge,  which  I  represent  today,  has  done  a  beneficent  work  in 
connection  with  the  other  elements  of  Indian  life;  it  has  become 
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the  home  for  returned  Indian  students,  it  has  become  the  hos- 
pital for  the  sick,  it  has  become  the  place  where  the  women 
come  to  work  on  the  machines,  to  make  their  dresses  and  make 
their  clothes  for  their  children,  it  has  become  the  centre  of  so- 
cial life,  with  its  little  Indian  feasts  there  among  the  women, 
with  crackers  and  coffee — very  simple  paraphernalia,  but  we 
have  our  pink  teas,  also,  I  will  have  you  know,  and  they  are 
most  enthusiastically  attended  and  the  audience  seems  to  be 
abundantly  satisfied;  and  so,  too,  we  have  built  up  around  it  an 
educational  element;  we  have  had  a  Young  Men's  Club  there, 
it  has  become  the  institutional  centre  of  our  church  of  which 
our  President  spoke  this  morning  and  of  which  I  most  cordially 
approve.  I  am  convinced  that  a  Christian  work  among  our 
Indian  people  must  be  an  institutional  work,  if  it  is  to  be  ef- 
fective and  far-reaching.  I  believe,  and  if  I  did  not  believe  it  I 
should  not  be  down  there  upon  that  frontier  spending  my  days, 
I  believe  that  the  greatest  implement  that  we  have  in  our  hands 
is  the  simple  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  I  have  seen  it  work  and 
I  know  it.  But  back  of  that  and  round  about  it,  come  the  thou- 
sand and  one  practical  questions  springing  out  of  the  changing, 
varying  conditions  of  Indian  life,  which  must  be  met  and  we 
must  be  ready  to  help  this  people  in  their  needs,  so  simple  and 
yet  so  difficult  for  them,  inexperienced  as  they  are;  and  so  I 
want  to  say  a  loud  and  prolonged  amen  to  that  statement,  that 
the  proper  religious  work  that  has  to  be  done  for  our  Indian 
peoples,  wherever  they  are,  must  have  back  of  it,  not  only  as  I 
say,  the  religious  work,  but  industrial  work,  and  social  work, — 
the  hand  of  love  stretched  out,  and  the  person  interested  in  re- 
ligious topics  must  fill  in  the  whole  breach  of  those  things 
which  we  are  taking  away  from  the  Indian  when  we  destroy 
the  ancient  fabric  of  his  life.  I  hope  some  one  will  bring  up 
another  question  which  needs  discussion.  What  are  we  going  to 
do  about  our  consumptive  Indians?  We  have  some  ideas  about 
them  and  what  Mohonk  Lodge  or  some  similar  enterprise  could 
do  along  that  line;  but  my  five  minutes  are  gone  and  somebody 
else  will  have  to  discuss  that. 

The  President. — Mrs.  Elsie  Newton,  of  Washington,  Gen- 
eral Eaton's  daughter. 

Mrs.  Elsie  Newton. — I  deem  it  one  of  the  great  honors 
and  pleasures  of  my  life  that  I  am  able  to  attend  the  Mohonk 
Conference.  It  has  taken  a  great  deal  of  courage,  I  assure  you, 
to  rise  before  you  and  have  anything  at  all  to  say,  because  it  is 
like  the  amateur  trying  to  suggest  to  professionals  in  the  line 
in  which  professionals  have  long  been  interested. 
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It  was  my  rather  strange  and  unexpected  lot  in  life  to  be 
obliged  to  go  to  the  Navajo  Reservation  and  stay  for  several 
months  right  among  the  Navajo  people.  I  have  come  back  an 
avowed  Navajo  and  also,  I  fear,  a  Philistine.  There  are  many 
points  of  view  that  I  have  had  changed  greatly  in  going  out 
there  and  living  among  the  Indians.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  very 
much  the  civilized  view  that  we  can  teach  the  Indian  everything 
and  the  Indian  can  teach  us  nothing.  I  found  that  there  were 
many  things  that  I  could  learn  from  the  Indian.  Of  course,  I 
speak  chiefly, — entirely — of  the  Navajo  Indians  because  I  do 
not  know  intimately  any  others.  They  are  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  finest  tribes  we  have;  their  possibilities  are  very  great  and 
so  far  they  have  been  almost  untouched  by  any  contamination, 
Dr.  Abbott,  of  civilization.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  preserve 
the  proper  conception  of  the  difference  between  civilization  and 
barbarism,  I  might  say,  in  its  most  attractive  form.  The  Navajo 
is  a  child,  and  a  very  good  animal;  his  life  is  wholesome,  he  has 
none  of  the  forms  of  degeneracy  that  our  civilization  shows  on 
every  hand,  and  yet,  of  course,  he  lacks  the  great  ideals  that  ani- 
mate the  best  of  us.  Now  in  course  of  time  he  will  meet  our 
civilization  and  I  feel  earnestly  that  he  must  be  taught  to  pre- 
serve his  native  virtues  to  a  great  extent  and  to  strengthen  his 
moral  fibre,  in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to  meet  properly  this 
better  civilization. 

Mr.  Roe  has  brought  to  my  mind  one  thing  I  want  particularly 
to  speak  of.  We  may  learn  some  things  from  the  Indians,  of  the 
way  to  live  physically.  The  Indian  lives  out  of  doors  almost 
completely;  we  have  become  an  in-doors  people,  though  we  are 
under  some  of  the  new  ideas,  striving  to  become  more  of  an  out- 
door people.  But  we  expect  to  thrust  upon  him  some  of  our 
present  customs,  which,  physically,  are  more  or  less  enervating; 
as  a  consequence  he  succumbs  quickly  to  tuberculosis  and  many 
of  the  other  diseases  of  civilization.  The  great  danger  is  that 
as  we  come  in  contact  with  him,  we  do  not  strengthen  him  to  re- 
sist the  diseases  to  which  we  are  all  liable.  Tuberculosis  among 
Indian  tribes  is  something  that  must  be  considered  deeply  and 
wisely,  because  it  is  going  to  be  a  great  menace  to  them  as  they 
become  more  and  more  subject  to  our  way  of  living,  and  a  dan- 
ger to  ourselves  as  well.  I  want  to  emphasize  this  subject,  be- 
cause it  must  be  more  discussed  and  no  doubt  it  will  be  one  of 
the  things  to  occupy  your  attention  in  the  future. 

Now  I  have  had  very  little  information  to  impart;  I  simply 
want  to  call  your  mind  again  to  this,  that  in  dealing  with  the  In- 
dian you  must  look  at  some  things  from  the  Indian  side.  Many  of 
you  perhaps  have  never  been  out  on  the  reservation,  never  have 
been  in  personal  contact  with  the  native  article  and  you  do  not 
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realize  things  from  his  point  of  view;  could  you  only  go  there, 
see  the  Indians  on  their  native  heath,  become  attached  to  them 
as  I  did,  personally,  to  very  many  of  them,  you  could  see  where 
we  have  made  great  mistakes  in  our  mode  of  treating  them  and 
in  the  future,  let  us  be  a  little  more  lenient  toward  his  side  of 
things  and  a  little  less  strenuous  of  our  own  and  let  us  not  think 
that  we  have  the  only  things  perhaps  that  are  to  be  offered. 

The  President. — If  that  is  Philistinism,  I  wish  we  might  all 
turn  Philistines. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Tibbles. — I  just  want  to  ask  two  questions  apropos 
of  the  school  difficulty  in  Indian  Territory.  The  first  is  this: 
what  will  become  of  those  school  tribal  funds,  if  they  are  not 
set  apart  for  school  purposes,  and  secondly,  is  there  any  dis- 
position in  Congress  to  oppose  the  passage  of  a  law  setting 
them  apart  for  school  purposes?  If  such  a  bill  were  introduced 
by  the  proper  parties,  is  there  any  likelihood  of  the  bill  being  op- 
posed ? 

Dr.  Evans. — The  funds,  if  not  so  used,  will  be  divided  among 
the  Indians  individually,  just  as  their  lands  are  being  allotted 
them.    There  is  in  Congress  no  reason  for  any  special  objection. 

Mr.  Coppock. — The  difficulty  is,  as  I  see  it,  and  to  many  of 
us,  that  Congress  may  not  reach  the  matter  and  pass  upon  it 
in  time.  The  4th  of  March  and  the  closing  of  the  schools  and 
disbanding  of  everything  is  at  the  end  of  the  road,  right  before 
us,  and  if  any  such  provision  is  to  be  in  the  Indian  appropriation 
bill  or  any  other  general  bill,  where  much  talk  may  be  had,  the 
hours  will  pass  by  and  we  will  have  no  legislation  until  too  late. 
I  think  the  sentiment  of  Congressmen  in  both  branches,  so  far 
as  it  is  known,  is  favorable  to  such  legislation,  and  the  Indian 
tribes  themselves  have  taken  very  decided  action  upon  this 
question  and  will  have  a  delegation  in  Washington  to  see  to  it. 

Mr.  Smiley. — I  should  like  to  hear  from  Mr.  Sherman  about 
this.  He  has  been  Chairman  in  Indian  Affairs  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  ten  years. 

Hon.  J.  S.  Sherman. — There  will  be  no  disposition,  I  am 
sure  I  can  say,  on  the  part  of  Congress,  either  to  delay  the  action 
which  has  been  indicated  as  necessary  or  to  oppose  it,  but  my 
friends  must  know  that  when  it  comes  down  to  a  question  cf 
dividing  this  money,  per  capita,  amongst  the  Indians,  who  are 
entitled  to  it,  or  else  appropriate  the  whole  sum  for  school  pur- 
poses, that  there  is  no  sort  of  question  but  there  will  be  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Indian  tribes  down  there  to  protest  most  ve- 
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hemently  against  the  use  of  this  money  for  schools,  because  the 
Indians  never  fail  to  be  very  liberal  in  the  disposition  of  money 
upon  which  they  cannot  lay  their  own  hands  individually  and 
they  are  very  apt  to  oppose  the  expenditure  for  their  good  of 
any  money  which  they  might  get  their  hands  on  and  expend  in 
such  manner  as  they  saw  fit  May  I  say  something  on  the  sub- 
ject which  Mr.  Hoyt  brought  up  and  which  I  think  was  left  a 
little  bit  in  the  air?  I  am  not  surprised  that  Judge  Andrews  this 
morning,  with  his  learning  and  judicial  temperament,  should 
hesitate  to  give  off-hand  an  opinion  upon  so  weighty  a  subject 
as  was  brought  up  here  and  especially  when  the  conditions  were 
only  one-fourth  expressed  and  one-half  known  to  him.  I  do 
think  this  much;  I  have  always  believed  that  there  were  condi- 
tions where  we  must  not  be  bound  too  closely  by  constitutional 
provisions.  I  have  always  taken  just  a  little  bit  of  stock  in  that 
saying  of  Tim  Campbell's  that  the  constitution  should  be  rele- 
gated to  that  place  whose  chief  characteristic  is  high  tempera- 
ture, whose  name  is  the  synonym  of  profanity  wherever  it  inter- 
fered with  the  association  of  friends,  but  I  do  think  this,  and  I 
trust  Judge  Andrews  may  not  take  issue  with  me  on  that,  that  it 
is  possible  for  us  to  make  as  a  condition  precedent  in  an  En- 
abling Act  which  will  permit  any  body  of  people  to  come  into 
the  nation  as  a  separate  state,  anything  we  may  wish  to.  Whether 
or  not  at  some  later  period  those  people  as  a  state  or  citizens  of  a 
state  can  amend  that  constitution  may  be  a  secondary  proposi- 
tion, possibly  they  can,  but  I  do  think  we  will  accomplish  much 
if  we  assist  Congress  or  if  we  insist  that  Congress  shall  incor- 
porate in  the  Enabling  Act,  the  provision  that  these  people  and 
this  territory  shall  not  be  admitted  as  a  State  except  upon  condi- 
tion that  they  put  in  their  original  constitution  a  provision  not 
that  whiskey  shall  not  be  sold  there  for  twenty-five  years,  but 
that  whiskey  shall  forever  be  debarred  from  that  Territory,  then 
let  the  second  question  come  up  later.  That  certainly  will  con- 
trol, for  a  brief  period,  at  least  during  the  constructive  period, 
you  might  say,  of  the  State,  a  most  important  and  most  vital 
period.  If  by  and  by  the  courts  say  that  those  people  can  amend 
that  constitution,  let  them  do  it ;  we  certainly  have  accomplished 
some  good  by  injecting  that  into  their  constitution  by  force, 
for  the  time  being. 

The  President. — We  will  now  bring  this  parliament  to  its 
close  by  a  ten  minutes*  address  from  Miss  Alice  M.  Robertson 
of  Muskogee,  Indian  Territory,  formerly  Supervisor  of  Creek 
schools. 

Miss  Alice  Robertson. — I  am  one  of  the  old  tribe  of  Mus- 
kogee and  in  the  old  days   I  used  to  be  one  of  the   most   con- 
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servative  always.  When  it  was  proposed  that  the  Indian 
Territory  become  a  State,  I  said,  "Not  yet,  not  yet,  we  are  not 
ready."  Today  I  come,  the  most  advanced  of  you  all,  for  I  come 
to  say  that  I  hope  that  this  will  be  the  very  last  time  that  I  shall 
come  to  Mohonk,  representing  the  Indians  of  Indian  Territory, 
that  I  hope  by  this  time  next  year  we  will  be,  not  Indians  of 
Indian  Territory,  but  American  citizens  of  Indian  Territory. 

Some  weeks  ago,  during  the  heat  of  our  fervent  August 
weather,  in  that  prosperous  town  of  Muskogee  from  which  I 
come  to  you,  a  town  which  in  a  very  few  years  I  have  seen  ad- 
vance from  a  place  of  virgin  prairies  into  a  place  of  twenty  thou- 
sand people  with  electric  lights  and  gas  and  trolley  cars  and 
parks ;  and  yet  a  people  of  culture  and  Christianity,  a  people  that 
keep  the  Sabbath  as  they  do  not  over  in  our  neighboring  Okla- 
homa, and  when  Oklahoma  sent  over  Sunday  shows  and  amuse- 
ments that  we  thought  were  wrong,  we  said,  we  won't  have 
them,  and  we  didn't.  In  our  opera  house  that  we  do  not  allow 
to  be  open  on  Sunday  for  amusement,  wTas  held  a  very  wonder- 
ful meeting  to  me,  as  I  saw  it.  I -looked  down  and  saw  boys  I 
used  to  teach  in  the  school,  grown  up  to  men ;  they  said  we  were 
just  playing  at  making  a  constitution,  that  is  what  Oklahoma 
people,  sitting  in  the  gallery,  looking  down  and  sneering  at  us 
said;  just  as  long  ago,  when  they  tried  to  rebuild  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem  they  were  sneered  at.  We  went  ahead,  our  people 
there;  all  the  five  governors  were  called  together.  One  of  my 
father's  schoolboys  was  the  Indian  presiding  officer  on  that  oc- 
casion; and  what  was  the  first  thing  upon  which  they  agreed? 
"And  so  trusting  in  Almighty  God,  we  hope  for  the  State  of  Se- 
quoyah, a  state  where  the  people  all  desire  prohibition."  We  are 
to  come  of  age  next  March  and  our  beautiful  Indian  maiden 
Territory  there  is  to  be  a  state.  Sequoyah  has  had  a  guardian 
for  three-quarters  of  a  century  and  this  guardian  has  been  caring 
for  our  property  and  in  his  way  helping  us  to  become  educated 
and  always  and  always  has  been  held  up  the  prospect  sometime 
of  becoming  an  American  citizen,  of  having  statehood;  it  has 
been  guaranteed  to  them  in  every  possible  way.  Then  the  time 
was  fixed  that  on  the  4th  of  March,  1906,  "you  shall  have  state- 
hood," and  always  it  was  expressed,  perhaps  not  in  so  many 
words,  but  we  were  given  to  understand,  we  Indian  people,  that 
we  might  say  how  we  wanted  it.  So  we  are  to  come  of  age, 
come  into  our  own;  but  meanwhile  our  beloved  and  faithful, 
beautiful  guardian  has  a  son  named  Oklahoma.  He  is  a  dissi- 
pated fellow  and  he  is  a  hard  drinker.  He  has  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  saloons  and  he  has  not  been  as  careful  of  his  property  as 
we  have  been,  under  our  good  guardian,  who  has  not  let  us 
squander  it,  and  that  we  thought  was  so  good  in  taking  care  of  it 
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for  us.  But  our  neighbor,  Oklahoma,  his  son,  has  not  as  good  a 
country,  he  is  not  as  well  equipped,  and  so  they  propose  that 
we  shall  marry  Oklahoma!  Oklahoma  does  not  love  us,  not  a 
bit!  They  abuse  us  on  every  occasion.  They  do  not  want  us, 
but  they  say:  "We  need  you.  You  have  oil,  you  have  coal,  you 
have  good  timber;  you  have  marvellous  land,  you  have  water; 
you  have  everything  that  we  have  not  and  we  are  going  to  take 
you  just  for  what  you  have  got,  not  because  we  want  you  or  care 
for  you.  We  do  not  want  to  associate  with  your  Indians.  You 
have  social  equality,  we  have  only  the  blanket  equality  and  we 
keep  them  down  and  down.  We  do  not  want  your  Indians  but 
we  are  going  to  marry  you,  and  give  you  our  name  of  Oklahoma, 
simply  because  we  want  your  property,"  and  we,  trusting  in  God, 
have  formed  a  constitution,  and  now  we  are  going  to  trust  in  that 
American  conscience  to  help  us  and  care  for  us.  The  Oklahoma 
people  say:  "We  may  be  forced  to  come  in  with  a  prohibition 
clause,  but  we  will  see  how  long  it  will  stay."  The  question  has 
been  touched  upon.  We  people  of  Indian  Territory  who  want 
Sequoyah  saved,  we  want  prohibition,  we  have  had  it,  it  is  the 
only  safety  for  us.  The  Indians  who  drink  are  helpless  to  with- 
stand temptation;  it  is  our  only  salvation,  to  keep  out  the 
saloon.  What  are  we  going  to  do?  I  am  always  talking  about 
flowers.  Here  is  a  great  bouquet  of  yellow  ones.  We  have  such 
beautiful  flowers,  but  those  Indian  Territory  people  over  in  Ok- 
lahoma, they  have  not  been  using  any  of  the  beautiful  prairie 
flowers,  any  of  the  magnificent  flowers  that  look  up  to  the  sun- 
shine, but  for  their  state  flower,  they  have  chosen  the  mistletoe. 
Now,  just  think!  We  people  of  Indian  Territory,  or  Sequoyah 
as  we  hope  to  be,  are  like  one  of  the  lemon  trees  that  grow  in 
that  country.  These  people  who  had  no  church,  who  had  no 
missionary  and  school  work,  went  into  that  prairie  country; 
the  people  said  it  was  not  worth  anything;  they  did  not  know 
much  in  those  days  or  they  would  not  have  got  it,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  in  the  United  States,  its  marvellous  re- 
sources support  an  enormous  population,  and  so  we  with  our 
Indian  people  went  into  the  prairies  and  finding  a  place  where 
there  seemed  to  be  water,  we  planted  the  little  tree  that  has 
grown  now  into  this  Indian  civilization  like  a  great  elm  tree  be- 
side a  little  water  placed  in  the  prairies,  and  along  comes  a  bird 
that  leaves  one  of  those  sticky  mistletoe  seeds  and  it  takes  life  in 
the  sunshine,  and  it  pushes  its  crowding  little  roots  down  through 
th  bark  and  draws  the  life-blood  out  of  the  tree.  When  the 
leaves  are  all  gone,  it  spreads  itself  out  with  its  briers  that  stick 
to  everything,  not  good  to  eat,  not  good  for  anything,  except 
for  some  old  heathen  association  of  Christmas  and  the  mistletoe; 
perhaps  according  to  Oklahoma  ideas  it  is  all  right,  but  the 
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mistletoe  grows  and  grows  and  draws  more  and  more  the  life- 
blood  out  of  the  elm  tree  and  after  a  while  the  elm  tree  dies  and 
the  mistletoe  has  to  die  too.  We  do  not  want  the  Oklahoma 
whiskey  to  come  and  draw  all  the  life-blood.  You  know  whis- 
key cannot  live  without  good  soil  to  live  in.  We  do  not  want  it 
to  come  and  draw  the  life-blood  out  of  our  beautiful  Sequoyah ; 
we  want  to  be  the  State  of  Sequoyah,  that  has  already  more  tax- 
able property  than  the  States  of  Wyoming,  Idaho  and  Nevada 
combined,  a  State  with  a  larger  population  than  almost  any  that 
has  ever  come  in.  You  have  heard  how  our  people  are  ready 
for  schools  and  everything;  but  now  as  in  old  times,  some  say 
do  not  allot  our  lands,  do  not  make  us  ready  for  citizenship;  and 
yet  when  the  time  for  allotment  came,  the  beautiful  young  In- 
dian girl,  almost  full  blood,  who  was  my  adopted  daughter,  was 
the  very  first  one,  by  my  special  request,  to  have  her  land  in 
severalty,  the  first  owner  of  individual  land  in  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory.   Now,  won't  you  all  wish  for  us  Sequoyah? 

The  Conference  then  adjourned  till  8  P.  M. 


fteconto  &e**ton. 

Wednesday  Evening,  October  18,  1905. 


The  President. — The  time  has  arrived  for  the  opening  of 
our  evening  session.  It  would  be  quite  needless  to  introduce 
to  any  audience  who  had  interest  in  or  acquaintance  with  Indian 
affairs,  the  gentleman  who  is  the  first  speaker  of  this  evening, 
and  it  will  be  absurd  to  introduce  to  the  Lake  Mohonk  Con- 
ference one  who  has  presided  over  its  deliberations  with  such 
grace  and  dignity  in  the  past,  who  is  Chairman  of  our  Business 
Committee  tonight,  and  who  is  a  member  and  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  Dr.  Merrill  E.  Gates. 

Dr.  Merrill  E.  Gates,  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners, 
said:  Friends  and  members  of  the  Conference: — By  our  meet- 
ing here  we  wish  to  be  prepared  for  more  intelligent  action  in 
the  months  to  come.  As  I  look  again  into  the  faces  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Conference  over  which  I  have  so  often  presided,  I 
have  the  feeling  that  while  there  are  many  changes  in  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  Conference  from  year  to  year,  there  is  also  a 
large  body  of  permanent  members  who  will  expect  to  hear  from 
me  something  concerning  the  next  steps  which  it  seems  to  me 
should  be  taken  to  forward  the  true  interests  of  the  Indians. 

The  Indian  problem  is  not  yet  solved.  We  hope  for  some- 
thing of  additional  light  upon  it,  as  the  result  of  our  discussions 
here.  May  I  ask  you  to  consider  with  me  for  a  few  minutes  the 
question  whether  there  are  certain  principles  of  universal  appli- 
cation in  the  history  of  civilization,  and  marked  in  their  effect 
upon  all  races — principles  upon  which  we  may  confidently  rely 
for  light  in  deciding  upon  the  measures  to  be  undertaken  and 
the  methods  to  be  followed  as  we  continue  our  efforts  to  help 
the  Indians  until  they  shall  have  learned  to  help  themselves  most 
effectively  by  becoming  intelligent,  law-abiding  and  industrious 
citizens  of  this  Christian  Republic? 

NOT    A    UNIFORM     CODE    FOR    INDIANS,    BUT    CLEAR    RECOGNITION 

OF    PRINCIPLES. 

And  first,  is  it  not  a  truth,  self-evident  to  all  students  of  his- 
tory, that  if  a  Government  is  planning  intelligently  to  care  for 
and  help  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  people  of  some  three  hundred 
tribes  and  fractions  of  tribes,  speaking  almost  as  many  distinct 
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languages  and  dialects,  and  in  their  progress  in  civilization  scat- 
tered all  along  the  line  from  abject  savagery  up  through  the 
diminishing  degrees  of  barbarism  into  semi-civilization,  and  on 
upward  to  the  solid  worth  of  the  Santee  Christianized  farmer, 
and  to  the  polished  diplomacy  and  political  skill  of  the  liberally 
educated  leaders  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes — no  code  of  ab- 
solutely uniform  and  minute  regulations  for  the  whole  mass  of 
these  people  can  be  wisely  framed  or  should  be  attempted.  What 
uniform  scheme  of  regulations  could  apply  to  the  Blackfeet, 
Piegans  and  Assinniboines  of  Montana,  and  to  the  Pueblo  In- 
dians and  the  Creeks  and  Cherokees?  No  uniform  system  which 
would  be  helpful  to  all  could  be  devised.  These  different  tribes 
and  fragments  of  tribes  do  not  need  the  same  degree  of  super- 
vision, and  cannot  at  once  use  the  same  social  customs  and  in- 
stitutions. Our  American  system  of  local  self-government,  and 
of  the  education  of  the  people  by  self-government  under  those 
ideals  of  liberty  established  in  institutions  which  have  given 
spirit  and  form  to  our  American  life,  has  taught  us  that  out  of 
widely  different  race-stocks  it  is  possible,  through  the  public 
school  and  local  self-government,  to  shape  a  definite  ideal  of 
American  citizenship  which  differs  in  some  respects  from  the 
ideal  of  any  one  of  these  separate  race-stocks,  yet  which  upon 
the  whole  makes  of  us  one  American  people  with  strong  national 
feeling  and  clear  national  purpose.  It  is  not  too  much  to  expect 
that  the  North  American  Indians  in  the  course  of  the  next  two 
or  three  generations  shall  take  their  place  in  the  great  body  of 
intelligent  and  industrious,  self-governing  American  citizens, 
bringing  with  them  as  a  contribution  to  our  national  life  cer- 
tain race  instincts,  certain  traits  and  characteristics  which  are 
peculiarly  their  own,  which  we  do  not  wish  to  destroy,  but  which 
shall  be  of  distinct  value  to  us,  yet  which  shall  not  be  allowed  to 
keep  the  Indians  themselves  out  of  full  and  hearty  participation 
in  American  citizenship. 

CAN  CHRISTIAN  CIVILIZATION  SHORTEN  THE  BENEFICENT 
PROCESSES    OF    RACIAL    EVOLUTION? 

Our  task  is  to  hasten  the  slow  process -of  race-evolution.  In- 
evitably, but  often  grimly  and  harshly  by  the  outworking  of 
natural  forces,  the  national  life  of  the  stronger  and  more  highly 
civilized  stock  dominates  in  time  the  life  of  the  less  civilized, 
when  races  like  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Indian  are  brought 
into  close  contact.  In  our  work  for  the  Indians  we  want  to 
discern  clearly  those  influences  and  habits  of  life  which  are  of 
the  greatest  advantage  in  leading  races  upward  into  Christian 
civilization;  and  these  influences  and  habits  we  wish  to  make  as 
strongly  influential  as  possible  and  as  speedily  as  possible  in- 
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fluential  upon  the  life  of  all  these  Indian  tribes.  It  is  not  unrea- 
sonable to  hope  that  through  governmental  agencies  and  through 
the  altruistic  missionary  spirit  of  one  of  the  foremost  Christian 
races  and  goverments  of  the  worid,  much  can  be  done  to  hasten 
that  process  of  civilization  and  Christianization  which  natural 
law,  left  to  itself,  works  out  too  slowly  and  at  too  great  a  loss 
to  the  less-favored  race.  We  want  to  make  the  conditions  for 
our  less-favored  brethren  of  the  red  race  so  favorable  that  the 
social  forces  which  have  developed  themselves  slowly  and  at 
great  expense  of  time  and  life  in  our  Anglo-Saxon  race  and  our 
American  system  of  Goverment,  shall  be  made  to  help  in  the 
uplifting  of  the  Indians,  and  to  shorten  that  interval  of  time 
which  of  necessity  must  elapse  between  savagery  and  Christian 
civilization. 

OUR    OWN    RACE    IS    NOT    FAR    FROM    SAVAGERY,     IN    CENTURIES. 

With  our  own  race-stock,  it  has  been  a  process  of  a  few 
centuries.  Some  of  the  older  members  of  this  Conference 
will  recall  the  evening  when  that  great  leader  in  the  educational 
forces  of  our  country  twenty  years  ago,  President  McCosh,  of 
Princeton  University,  began  an  address  to  this  Conference  by 
saying:  "I  speak  to  you  with  something  of  modesty  about  sav- 
ages, for  it  is  but  a  few  centuries  since  the  race  of  savages  in 
Scotland  from  which  I  am  descended  were  as  freely  decorated 
with  paint  and  as  scantily  covered  with  clothing,  and  perhaps  as 
thirsty  for  blood  while  they  roamed  over  the  rocks  and  hills  of 
Scotland,  as  are  the  most  savage  of  your  American  Indians." 
The  problem  of  our  Conference  is  by  our  intelligent  efforts  to 
shorten  for  the  native  Americans  the  interval  of  time  between 
savagery  and  civilization.  Christianity,  enlightened  effort  and 
intelligent  administration  can  certainly  do  much  to  favor  and 
foster  the  advancement  in  civilization  of  the  less  favored  races, 
vastly  fewer  in  number,  in  whom  we  intelligently  resolve  to 
take  an  active  interest  for  the  sake  of  helping  them.  An  intel- 
ligent effort  for  the  uplifting  of  a  race  involves  the  clear  recogni- 
tion and  the  wise  use  of  certain  forces  and  principles  which  the 
ordinary  processes  of  social  evolution  left  to  themselves  work 
out  inevitably,  but  work  out  only  slowly  and  after  generations 
of  painful  struggle. 

TO  RECKON  WITH  THE  INDIVIDUAL,  NOT  THE  TRIBE;  TO 
STRENGTHEN     PERSONALITY. 

If  race-stocks  which  were  savage  a  generation  ago,  in  their 
children  of  today  and  their  grandchildren  of  the  next  generation 
are  to  be  useful  citizens  of  the  United  States,  it  is  certain  that 
they  must  be  brought  to  a  higher  degree  of  regard  for  the  indi- 
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vidual,  and  respect  for  self-governing  and  personality,  than  was 
involved  in  their  tribal  organization.  The  individual  must  be 
recognized.  Personality  must  be  strengthened  and  developed. 
Students  of  the  history  of  civilization  know  how  slow  is  the 
process  by  which  through  centuries  of  struggle  the  individual, 
the  person  before  the  law  with  equal  rights  and  entitled  to 
have  his  personality  respected  by  all,  has  emerged  from  that 
tribal  mass,  "caked  by  custom,"  of  which  Walter  Bagehot  has 
written  so  forcefully  in  "Physics  and  Politics."  Indian  chil- 
dren, young  men  and  young  women  of  Indian  descent,  must 
learn  to  regard  themselves  as  separate  from  the  tribal  mass,  to 
know  themselves  as  units  in  the  social  and  political  life  of 
America,  not  forgetting  family  ties,  yet  not  merging  personality 
in  family  relationships  as  do  the  savages  of  most  of  our  tribes. 

Thirty  years  ago,  when  philanthropic  American  citizens  were 
beginning  the  definite  struggle  to  secure  by  legal  enactment 
and  by  administrative  reform  the  rights  of  the  North  American 
Indian,  our  greatest  difficulty  was  to  get  at  the  individual  In- 
dian, and  to  strengthen  his  personality.  The  North  American 
Indian  could  hardly  be  seen  as  a  person  or  named  as  an  indi- 
vidual. His  status  under  our  laws,  until  the  enactment  of  the 
Dawes  Severalty  Act  in  1887,  was  altogether  anomalous.  Our 
lawyers  and  judges  could  not  even  put  it  into  definite  legal 
terms.  Daniel  Webster's  and  Caleb  Cushing's  definition  of 
the  legal  status  of  the  North  American  Indian,  in  which  they 
affirmed  that  he  was  not  a  citizen,  yet  he  was  not  an  alien,  and 
could  not  become  a  citizen  by  naturalization,  and  that  the  best 
they  could  do  with  the  attempt  to  define  his  status  was  to  call 
the  Indian,  "a  permanent  resident  with  diminutive  rights," — you 
all  remember.  When  we  tried  to  get  at  the  Indian  as  an  indi- 
vidual, we  were  met  by  treaties  made  with  Indian  tribes  as  if 
they  were  separate  states  and  nations  on  our  own  U.  S.  terri- 
tory. We  could  not  get  at  the  individual  Indian  as  an  individual 
land-owner,  and  fix  his  local  status  and  his  responsibility  for 
local  taxation  and  local  self-government;  for  land  was  held  by 
tribal  treaties  and  held  in  common  by  the  whole  tribe.  We  have 
no  right  now  to  pity  the  Indians  as  "landless,"  for  the  reserva- 
tions still  retained  for  Indians  allow  a  pro  rata  acreage  of  land 
to  each  Indian  ten  times  as  great  as  a  division  of  all  the  rest  of 
our  land  among  the  white  citizens  would  allow  to  each  white 
citizen  of  the  United  States!  It  is  hardly  accurate  to  speak  of 
the  Indians  either  as  a  "vanishing  race";  for  our  best  ethnolo- 
gists at  Washington  are  of  the  opinion  that  probably  there  was 
never  a  time  when  the  number  of  Indians  on  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  was  very  much  greater  than  it  is  now.  Perhaps 
three  hundred  or  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  would  be  as 
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large  a  number  of  Indians  as  we  have  any  reason  to  suppose 
•have  existed  at  any  time  in  the  continent  since  its  discovery  by 
Columbus.  And  nearly  that  number  are  now  recognized  by 
the  United  States  Government  as  connected  with  various  tribes. 
The  pure  bloods  are  vanishing,  because  the  Indians  have  inter- 
married with  whites.  But  the  number  of  those  who  are  reckoned 
as  Indians  is  not  greatly  diminished. 

FIRST,    TO    RECOGNIZE    THE    INDIVIDUAL,    PUT    HIM    ON    HIS    OWN 

LAND. 

To  get  at  the  individual  in  order  that  we  might  strengthen 
his  personality,  we  had  first  to  break  up  the  reservations,  to 
make  of  the  Indian  an  individual  land  holder,  so  that  God'3 
unit  for  civilized  society,  the  family,  one  father  and  mother 
with  their  children,  might  have  a  homestead  and  the  impulse 
to  build  up  a  home  and  to  acquire  property  for  the  sake  of  start- 
ing their  children  in  life.  Through  the  allotment  act,  we 
sought  to  get  at  the  individual  and  the  family  and  to  deal  with 
the  person  and  with  the  family  instead  of  dealing  with  the  tribe 
in  our  effort  to  civilize  the  Indians  and  fit  them  for  United 
States  citizenship.  The  history  of  civilization  had  shown  us 
that  everywhere  the  settlement  of  nomadic  people  upon  land  of 
their  own  and  the  recognition  of  agriculture  in  some  form  as  a 
kind  of  basis  for  life  and  for  trade,  was  essential  to  the  highest 
family  life  and  to  civilization.  And  with  something  like  80,000 
Indian  citizens  outside  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  already  allotted 
in  severalty,  and  with  about  as  many  more  Indians,  in  Indian 
Territory,  now  receiving  allotments,  it  is  evident  that  so  far  as 
land  held  in  common  prevented  civilizing  influences  from  reach- 
ing the  Indian,  the  Severalty  Act  with  the  legislation  which  has 
followed  it  has  opened  the  way  to  relations  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  individual  Indian. 

THEN    MAKE    A    LEGAL    RECORD    OF    FAMILY    RELATIONSHIPS. 

Granted  that  the  individual  should  own  land,  that  there  might 
be  a  homestead  and  development  of  family  life ;  granted  that  the 
right  of  individuals  to  lands  so  allotted  must  be  protected  by 
law,  and  that  ultimately  the  laws  of  inheritance  which  prevail 
in  our  states  and  territories  must  govern  Indian  allotments — the 
question  of  clearly  recognized  and  duly  recorded  family  relation- 
ships among  Indians  became  a  vital  question.  Those  who  have 
been  members  of  this  Conference  for  the  last  ten  years  will 
remember  how  repeatedly  attention  has  been  called  to  this  vital 
need  in  the  administration  of  Indian  affairs.  Some  of  you  will 
remember  the  promises  made  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs,  Mr.  Jones,  five  years  ago  this  fall,  that,  the  Secretary  of 
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the  Interior  approving,  the  regulations  for  registering  Indians  by 
name  at  all  the  agencies,  and  for  making  a  complete  record  of 
family  relationships  at  each  agency  and  sub-agency,  and  strict 
regulations  requiring  each  marriage  of  agency  Indians  to  be  li- 
censed by  the  agent  and  duly  solemnized  by  the  proper  authori- 
ties, civil  or  religious,  and  to  be  duly  recorded  at  the  agency — 
should  at  once  go  into  effect.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say,  much 
has  been  done  toward  the  preparation  of  such  registers  at  the 
different  Indian  agencies.  But  it  is  also  my  duty  to  say  that  this 
work  is  far  from  being  completed,  and  that  it  has  not  been 
pressed  forward  with  anything  like  the  steady  energy,  or  reported 
upon  with  anything  like  the  system  of  regularity,  to  which  its 
great  importance  entitles  it. 

THE    PERIOD    OF    PROTECTED    LAND    TITLES    FOR    ALLOTTED 
INDIANS    SOON     BEGINS    TO    EXPIRE. 

To  each  Indian  allottee  the  United  States  guarantees  a  title 
to  his  allotment  protected  by  the  United  States  from  alienation 
or  from  a  lien  of  any  kind,  and  exempted  from  taxation.  At 
the  expiration  of  this  period  of  25  years  after  allotment,  it  was 
expected  that  the  individual  Indian  would  have  been  fitted  to 
care  for  his  land,  and  that  after  that  period  Indian  allotments 
would  be  transferable,  taxable  and  alienable.  For  the  first  tribes 
allotted,  this  protected  period  will  expire  within  the  next  three 
or  four  years.  During  the  25  years  of  protected  title,  almost  an 
entire  generation  of  Indians  have  died  off.  Unless  family  re- 
lationships are  duly  recorded  at  these  agencies,  how  can  such 
allotted  lands  be  transmitted  and  patented  to  the  heirs  of  de- 
ceased Indians,  as  the  General  Allotment  Act  provides  that  they 
shall  be?  Already  the  delay  and  neglect  of  the  Government  in 
not  providing  for  such  records  and  registers  has  rendered  in- 
evitable a  mass  of  litigation  in  which  many  Indians  will  be  de- 
prived of  their  lands,  under  the  pressure  of  the  white  man's 
greed  of  land,  and  the  Indian's  lack  of  records  and  of  familiarity 
with  his  rights  and  with  the  law. 

Is  it  not  clear,  then,  that  to  strengthen  the  personality  of  the 
Indian  and  fit  him  for  citizenship,  we  must  in  every  possible  way 
build  up  and  render  secure  family  life  among  the  Indians? 

BREAK     UP     TRIBAL     FUNDS. 

Now  the  third  great  difficulty  which  has  lain  in  the  way  of 
getting  at  the  Indian  as  an  individual  and  strengthening  his 
personality,  for  American  citizenship,  is  found  in  the  immense 
tribal  funds  which  are  held  in  trust  by  our  Government  for 
Indian  tribes.  The  old  tribal  idea  of  holding  all  property  in 
common  killed  the  nerve  of  individual  effort.     If  an  Indian  by 
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industry  in  raising  corn  or  by  success  in  hunting  had  any  surplus 
of  food  in  his  house,  any  of  his  kin,  any  members  of  his  tribe 
who  chose  to  come  his  way,  camped  down  near  him  and  fed  upon 
his  surplus  of  food  until  none  was  left  The  Indian  knew  no  in- 
dividual property  save  in  his  own  bows  and  arrows  and  the  uten- 
sils most  immediately  at  hand.  We  had  to  tear  the  Indian  out 
from  this  tribal  mass  before  we  could  begin  to  develop  in  him 
that  sense  of  the  worth  of  property  and  of  the  relation  of  prop- 
erty to  a  man's  own  personality,  which  underlies  all  higher  civi- 
lization. We  know  well  that  the  property  a  man  wins  by  his 
labor  and  uses  wisely  increases  and  strengthens  the  scope  of 
his  own  personality.  We  appreciate  the  truth  of  Hegel's  words, 
"a  man's  property  is  his  objectified  will."  Your  desire  and  will 
to  work  have  gone  out  into  the  universe  of  things  around  you, 
and  your  will  has  laid  hold  upon  certain  of  these  material  things 
and  has  objectified  itself  in  them.  Yourself,  your  will,  is  in  them 
and  controls  them. 

And  while  each  Indian  in  his  vague  way  feels  that  he  has  a 
right  in  the  tribal  funds,  it  is  an  unindividualized  right  to  an 
undivided  share.  It  is  this  which  has  brought  about  a  state  of 
affairs  such  that  these  Indian  tribal  funds  are  regarded  by  the 
Indians  themselves  and  by  claim  agents  and  claim  lawyers  as 
vast  unexploited  mines  of  money,  out  of  which  fortunes  are  to 
be  dug  by  lawyers  and  claim  agents;  and  we  have  to  face  the 
disgraceful  sight  of  claim  lawyers  charging  for  alleged  services 
rendered  to  Indian  tribes  such  fees  as  they  would  never  think  of 
charging  an  individual, — fees  of  such  size  as  are  not  tolerated 
except  where  there  are  Indian  tribal  funds  to  be  exploited,  or  a 
"strictly  mutual  insurance  company"  to  be  exploited  for  the 
benefit  of  some  family  of  office  holders!  These  great  tribal 
funds  have  an  utterly  debasing  effect  upon  legislation;  and  their 
continued  existence,  undivided  and  unindividualized,  serves  to 
keep  whole  tribes  of  Indians  merged  in  communal  tribal  life, 
segregated  from  United  States  citizenship,  cut  off  from  manly 
efforts  at  self-support,  and  insulated  from  civilization.  The  In- 
dian who  relies  upon  his  petty  undivided  share  in  a  common 
tribal  fund  gets  so  little  from  his  annuity  that  as  a  rule  he  is 
subject  to  all  the  temptations  and  vices  of  abject  poverty ;  while 
at  the  same  time  he  has  cultivated  in  him,  by  the  feeling  that 
this  fund  stands  between  him  and  absolute  starvation,  all  those 
vices  in  killing  effort  and  destroying  ambition  which  we  regard 
in  our  thought  as  the  evils  of  the  prospect  of  inherited  wealth ! 

THE    LACEY    BILL,    TO    DIVIDE    TRIBAL    FUNDS. 

We  believe  that  these  tribal  funds  should  at  once  be  broken  up 
into  individual  holdings  on  the  books  of  the  United  States  Treas- 
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ury.  We  believe  that  a  date  should  be  fixed  after  which  it  shall 
be  impossible  for  any  Indian  baby  to  be  born  to  a  right  to  an 
undivided  share  in  such  tribal  funds.  Let  every  man,  woman 
and  child  entitled  to  share  in  such  funds  at  a  given  date  (and 
that  date  should  not  be  more  than  a  year  or  two  from  next 
New  Year's  Day),  be  enrolled  at  each  agency  and  recorded  upon 
the  books  of  the  treasury.  Let  children  born  after  that  date 
share  only  by  inheritance  of  divided  shares.  We  do  not  advise 
that  the  principal  sum  of  each  individual  holding  should  at  once 
be  paid  to  all  Indians.  Far  from  that!  But  by  the  recognition 
of  the  individual  upon  the  rolls  of  the  Treasury,  let  a  sense  of 
proper  responsibility  for  his  own  divided  share  of  the  fund  rest 
upon  each  individual  Indian.  Where  he  is  not  fit  to  use  the 
principal,  let  only  the  interest  upon  the  principal  be  paid  to  him 
each  year.  But  as  soon  as  the  Indian  comes  to  feel  himself  the 
personal  owner  of  a  divided  share  of  the  tribal  fund,  there  will 
be  an  end  to  the  voting  of  vast  sums  of  money  out  of  the  tribal 
funds  for  useless  or  iniquitous  purposes.  The  sense  of  owner- 
ship will  begin  to  work  upon  every  man,  woman  and  child  whose 
name  is  thus  enrolled.  And  whenever  it  shall  appear  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
that  the  majority  of  the  Indians  of  a  given  tribe  are  industrious, 
intelligent  and  temperate  enough  to  receive  and  use  the  principal 
of  their  individual  holding,  then  let  these  holdings  be  paid  by 
the  United  States  Treasury  to  such  Indians. 

Four  years  ago  our  Board  urged  the  passage  of  a  bill  for 
this  purpose.  Four  years  ago  certain  members  of  Congress  were 
in  favor  of  such  action,  and  President  Roosevelt  in  his  first  an- 
nual message  to  Congress  said: 

"In  my  judgment  the  time  has  arrived  when  we  should  defi- 
nitely make  up  our  minds  to  recognize  the  Indian  as  an  indi- 
vidual and  not  as  a  member  of  a  tribe.  The  general  allotment 
act  is  a  mighty  pulverizing  engine  to  break  up  the  tribal  mass. 
It  acts  directly  upon  the  family  and  the  individual.  Under  its 
provisions  some  60,000  Indians  have  already  become  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  We  should  now  break  up  the  tribal  funds, 
doing  for  them  what  allotment  does  for  the  tribal  lands;  that  is, 
they  should  be  divided  into  individual  holdings.  There  will  be 
a  transition  period  during  which  the  funds  will  in  many  cases 
have  to  be  held  in  trust.  This  is  the  case  also  with  the  lands.  A 
stop  should  be  put  to  the  indiscriminate  permission  to  Indians 
to  lease  their  allotments.  The  effort  should  be  steadily  to  make 
the  Indian  work  like  any  other  man  on  his  own  ground.  The 
marriage  laws  of  the  Indians  should  be  made  the  same  as  those 
of  the  whites." 

But  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  at  the  next  session,  members  of 
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Congress  seemed  to  have  gone  back  to  old-fashioned  views  of 
tribal  funds  and  to  shrink  from  recommending  such  additional 
clerical  force  as  might  be  needed  at  the  Treasury  for  the  carrying 
out  of  such  a  plan  for  dividing  the  tribal  funds.  I  am  glad  to 
be  able  to  report  now,  however,  that  a  measure  looking  for  the 
breaking  up  of  tribal  funds  was  introduced  in  the  last  session  of 
Congress,  in  a  bill  framed  by  Representative  Lacey.  I  believe 
that  I  am  authorized  to  say  that  if  not  the  precise  measure  intro- 
duced by  Representative  Lacey,  at  least  some  such  provision  for 
breaking  up  tribal  funds,  has  the  support  of  those  members  of 
Congress,  also  members  of  the  Committee  upon  Indian  Affairs, 
who  are  with  us  in  this  Conference,  and  to  whom  righteous 
legislation  for  the  Indians  already  owes  so  large  a  debt.  Let  us 
begin  to  work  for  the  civilization  of  the  Indians  who  own  undi- 
vided tribal  funds,  as  you  would  begin  to  train  your  own  chil- 
dren in  the  use  of  property.  Do  not  make  per  capita  payments 
of  the  principal  sum  at  once,  save  tb  the  very  few  who  are  mani- 
festly as  well  qualified  as  the  average  white  citizen  to  manage 
their  own  property.  But  accustom  the  Indian  to  a  sense  of 
personal  ownership  of  his  own  share,  instead  of  tribal  ownership 
in  the  moneys  held  in  trust  by  the  United  States.  We  owe  to 
the  Indians  the  discipline  and  training  for  citizenship  which 
comes  through  years  of  holding  property  under  just  laws,  and 
managing  the  property  for  which  the  individual  should  be  re- 
sponsible. While  we  hold  their  tribal  funds  undivided  and  out 
of  their  reach,  we  are  keeping  the  Indians  from  any  of  that 
training  which  comes  by  the  management  of  property.  Man- 
aging money  always  involves  some  risk;  and  the  only  way  to 
learn  to  manage  property  is  to  take  some  risk,  and  manage  it! 
We  have  got  to  let  the  Indian  come  out  of  the  tribal  mass  and 
come  out  of  the  insulated  life  of  the  reservation  and  take  some 
of  the  risk  of  managing  his  own  affairs.  Through  the  transition 
period  we  must  help  him.  But  Indians  will  never  come  to  be 
free  men,  if  we  keep  them  from  exercising  any  of  the  function? 
of  independent  manhood. 

I  want  to  ask  you  who  are  members  of  this  Conference, 
through. correspondence  with  your  Representatives  and  Senators, 
to  call  especial  attention  to  this  "Lacey  Bill,"  for  the  division 
of  tribal  funds  into  individual  holdings  upon  the  books  of  the 
Treasury.  And  let  us  urge  it  upon  Congress  for  immediate  ac- 
tion, that  the  process  of  registering  the  Indians,  of  dividing 
these  great  tribal  funds,  and  of  preparing  to  pay  them  to  Indians 
as  soon  as  the  Indians  are  fit  to  receive  and  use  them,  may  be 
at  once  commenced.    (Applause.) 

SCHOOLS    AND    SALOONS    IN    INDIAN    TERRITORY. 

The  framing  of  statutes  alone  cannot  carry  forward  reforms. 
There   must  be  intelligence,   public  interest,   public   sentiment, 
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above  and  behind  the  law  making,  to  insure  the  carrying  out 
of  wise  laws.  But  in  the  progress  of  every  reform  there  come 
certain  critical  times,  there  are  certain  strategic  situations,  when 
a  strong  and  united  effort  for  certain  definite  legislation  may 
prevent  the  loss  of  what  has  been  gained  by  the  steady  process 
of  education  for  many  years.  Such  a  critical  situation  for  the 
whole  cause  of  Indian  rights  and  reform  in  Indfan  administra- 
tion, now  confronts  us  in  the  Indian  Territory.  Never  in  the 
history  of  our  country,  from  the  earliest  colonial  times,  has 
there  been  a  half  million  of  whites  in  such  a  situation  as  that 
now  occupied  by  the  whites  of  the  Indian  Territory.  Over  half 
a  million  of  white  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  had  pressed 
into  the  Indian  Territory,  while  the  land  of  that  Territory  be- 
longed to  Indian  tribes  and  could  not  be  acquired  by  white  set- 
tlers. For  the  only  time  in  the  history  of  the  development  of 
these  United  States,  half  a  million  white  pioneer  citizens  are 
living  upon  land  to  which  they  have  no  title,  and  are  allowing 
their  children  to  grow  up  without  any  system  whatever  of  pub- 
lic schools,  save  in  the  few  incorporated  towns  which  tax  them- 
selves in  the  municipal  budget  for  schools  for  the  children  dwell- 
ing in  the  towns.  Fdr  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our  country, 
half  a  million  white  citizens  of  the  United  States  have  no  share  in 
local  self-government.  These  whites  have  settled  as  interlopers. 
They  live  upon  land  which  they  do  not  own  and  on  which  no 
one  pays  taxes.  Never  before  has  half  a  million  of  American  pio- 
neer settlers  been  established  upon  territory  which  they  do  not 
and  cannot  control.  Never  before  has  a  territory  grown  to  such 
a  population  without  any  training  in  self-government. 

In  past  years  when  we  have  been  discussing  the  question  .of 
schools  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States  Government  for  the 
children  of  Indians,  there  has  been  a  certain  restiveness  of  feel- 
ing at  the  amounts  that  were  being  expended  by  the  general 
Government  in  placing  and  keeping  the  Indians  at  school.  "Am 
I  my  brother's  keeper?,,  has  seemed  to  be  the  question  felt  if 
not  openly  uttered  as  appropriations  for  Indian  schools  have 
grown.  But  now,  in  the  Indian  Territory,  the  whole  question  is 
reversed.  The  number  of  white  children  entirely  without  school 
facilities  in  the  Indian  Territory  is  probably  twice  as  great  as  the 
whole  number  of  Indian  children  of  school  age  in  the  United 
States!  And  the  worst  feature  of  Indian  Territory,  and  that 
which  makes  us  most  anxious  about  the  admission  of  the  Ter- 
ritory to  immediate  statehood,  is  the  fact  that  settlers  upon  these 
Indian  lands  have  not  seemed  to  feel  a. true  American  responsi- 
bility for  schooling  their  own  children  and  for  their  own  social 
institutions. 

The  Five  Civilized  Tribes  of  the  Indian  Territory  for  genera- 
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tions  have  had  their  own  system  of  schools  and  their  own  tribal 
government.  Notwithstanding  all  the  defects  which  characterize 
the  tribal  governments  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  it  is  a  fact 
that  among  the  Indians  themselves  many  of  the  purposes  of  good 
government  were  secured  by  these  tribal  governments.  But  for 
the  last  ten  years  and  more,  the  conditions  that  have  prevailed 
among  the  white  people  who  have  pressed  into  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory have  been  less  favorable  for  that  schooling  in  self-govern- 
ment in  which  all  American  citizens  should  be  trained,  than  have 
been  the  conditions  under  which  an  equal  number  of  whites  have 
lived  at  any  time  in  any  pioneer  Territory  or  State  in  the  history 
of  our  country.  Quite  half  a  million  of  white  Americans  entirely 
without  rights  in  the  soil  of  the  Territory  on  which  they  dwell, 
destitute  of  any  approach  to  an  adequate  system  of  public 
schools,  and  living  without  that  co-operation  as  fellow-citizens 
to  secure  by  American  methods  of  local  self-government  those 
objects  which  make  society  worth  having  and  life  worth  living  in 
the  states  of  our  Union — this  is  the  situation  in  Indian  Territory. 
While  the  establishment  of  town-sites  and  the  building  up  of  a 
system  of  taxation  in  the  "towns"  has  made  possible  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  system  of  elementary,  grammar  and  high  schools 
in  some  of  these  towns,  yet  the  great  mass  of  the  white  settlers 
in  the  Territory  have  been  and  still  are  entirely  without  schools 
for  their  children.  White  children  have  been  shut  out  from  the 
schools  supported  by  the  tribal  funds  of  the  Indians.  The  wKblc 
system  of  tribal  schools  is  doomed  to  disappear  entirely  with  the 
disappearance  of  the  tribal  governments,  on  the  4th  of  March, 
1906.  Unless  the  country  schools  which  have  been  supported  by 
the  Indian  tribgl  funds  can  be  reorganized  and  made  the  basis 
of  a  local  district  school  system  for  both  whites  and  Indians 
throughout  the  Territory  outside  the  town  sites,  the  condition  of 
the  'rural  population  of  the  Territory  will  continue  absolutely 
pitiable  in  their  lack  of  schools. 

INDIAN     TRIBAL     SCHOOLS     HAVE     BEEN     OPENED     TO     WHITE 

CHILDREN. 

The  perception  of  this  great  need  led  to  the  insertion  two  years 
ago  in  the  Indian  appropriation  bill  which  was  approved  in  the 
spring  of  1904,  of  an  appropriation  of  $100,000,  available  for  the 
fiscal  year  1905,  "For  the  maintenance,  strengthening  and  en- 
larging of  the  tribal  schools  of  the  Cherokee,  Creek,  Choctaw, 
Chickasaw  and  Seminole  nations,  and  making  provision  for  the 
attendance  of  children  non-citizens  therein,  and  the  establishment 
of  new  schools  under  the  control  of  the  tribal  school  superinten- 
dents and  the  Department  of  the  Interior." 

Under  the  direction  and  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  the  Interior,  the  tribal  school  superintendents  wisely 
planned  for  opening  Indian  tribal  schools  to  white  children,  by 
apportioning  from  this  appropriation  certain  pro  rata  amounts 
toward  the  support  of  each  such  tribal  school  thus  opened  to 
whites.  The  education  in  the  same  school  of  white  and  Indian 
children  has  been  carried  forward  upon  a  larger  scale  in  the 
Indian  Territory  than  anywhere  else  in  the  United  States.  And 
it  is  noteworthy  that  this  plan  has  succeeded  in  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory where  Indians  open  their  schools  to  the  white  children. 
Where  the  effort  has  been  made  to  open  the  schools  of  whites 
to  Indian  children  in  other  parts  of  the  Union,  the  experiment 
has  been  less  successful.  At  the  last  session  of  Congress  the 
reports  from  this  promising  attempt  to  build  up  a  system  of  rural 
public  schools  for  Indians  and  whites  alike  in  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory, were  so  gratifying  that  Congress  increased  the  appropria- 
tion to  $150,000,  beside  setting  apart  for  the  same  object  cer- 
tain court  fees,  the  amount  of  which  would,  it  was  expected, 
make  the  total  available  for  these  school  purposes  in  the  fiscal 
year  ending  July  1,  1906,  something  over  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  "for  maintaining,  strengthening  and  enlarging  tribal 
schools."  Last  February  Superviser  Coppock  of  the  Cherokee 
schools  (who  is  present  in  this  Conference),  reported  that  in  82 
union  schools,  1,343  Cherokee  children  and  3,333  white  children 
were  in  attendance.  The  number  of  schools  open  to  whites  was 
increased  from  82  to  117,  in  the  last  February  term.  And  he  far- 
ther reported  that  "we  (the  Cherokee  Indians),  have  one-fourth 
as  many  Indian  pupils  as  are  in  all  the  Government  Indian 
schools  outside  the  Territory,  and  three  times  as  many  native 
Indian  teachers  as  are  employed  in  the  entire  Government  In- 
dian school  service." 

URGENCY     LEGISLATION     IS     NEEDED,     TO     MAKE     USE     OF     FyNDS 
ALREADY     APPROPRIATED. 

Now  the  crisis  which  threatens  this  incipient,  rural  school 
system  for  the  Indian  Territory  is  this:  Since  the  tribal  govern- 
ments of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  cease  to  exist  upon  the  4th 
of  March,  1906,  the  legal  authorities  of  the  Government  have 
pronounced  that  as  there  will  be  no  "tribal  schools"  after  March 
4th,  1906,  the  unexpended  balance  of  the  appropriation  of  $200,- 
000  (probably  nearly  one-half  the  appropriation),  cannot  be 
used  for  schools  in  the  Indian  Territory,  since  it  is  specifically 
appropriated  for  "maintaining,  strengthening  and  enlarging 
tribal  schools," — and  after  March  4,  1906,  there  will  be  no  tribal 
schools!  I  ask,  in  view  of  this  fact,  that  this  Conference  in  its 
public  utterances,  and  all  the  members  of  the  Conference 
through  their  correspondence,  in  all  possible  ways  advocate  the 
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passage  of  urgency  legislation  as  soon  as  the  next  Congress 
opens,  that  this  unexpended  balance  may  be  made  immediately 
available  for  the  continuous  development  of  these  the  only  be- 
ginnings of  a  rural  public  school  system  in  the  Indian  Territory 
with  its  population  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million. 

PROHIBITION     SHOULD    BE    CONTINUED    IN    THE    INDIAN 
TERRITORY. 

But  even  more  vital  than  this  need  for  schools,  is  the  need  that 
the  whole  Indian  Territory  be  protected  against  the  curse  of  the 
liquor  traffic.  The  United  States  is  solemnly  bound  by  treaties 
and  repeated  agreements  with  these  tribes  to  prohibit  for  all 
time  the  sale  of  liquor  upon  the  land  of  the  Indian  Territory. 
Nothing  can  be  more  explicit  than  are  these  treaty  agreements 
of  the  United  States  with  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes.  At  the 
time  the  Indian  Territory  was  patented  to  these  tribes,  and  in 
the  later  agreements  by  which  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  were 
brought  to  give  up  for  allotment,  sale  and  settlement  by  whites, 
the  territory  which  had  been  forever  guaranteed  to  them,  the 
United  States  Government,  through  its  commissioners,  solemnly 
renewed  these  agreements  to  prevent  the  liquor  traffic  there.  I 
recall  now  the  face  of  an  intelligent  and  forceful  old  chief  of  one 
of  our  Northwestern  tribes  who  in  a  council  with  me  up  in  Mon- 
tana, said:  "I  sometimes  think  that  if  devils  lived  here  on  the 
earth  and  wanted  to  make  slaves  of  us  Indians,  they  would  treat 
us  just  as  you  white  people  have  treated  us.  They  would  take 
away  our  old  life  of  hunting,  and  make  that  impossible  for  us; 
and  then,  when  we  began  to  look  hopefully  to  the  new  way  of 
life  about  which  white  people  said  beautiful  things  to  us,  the 
devils,  if  they  wished  to  be  as  bad  as  they  possibly  could  be 
would  send  in  upon  us  that  accursed  fire-water  which  makes 
our  people  ten  times  worse  than  we  had  ever  been  before  we 
knew  drink,  in  our  old  life!"  What  Anglo-Saxon  can  be  proud 
of  his  race  as  he  recalls  the  record  we  and  our  ancestors  have 
made  in  the  matter  of  the  sale  of  intoxicants  to  Indians  and  to 
Africa,  and  the  islands  of  the  sea? 

PUT     A     PROHIBITION     PROVISION     IN     THE     ENABLING     ACT     FOR 

STATEHOOD. 

The  people  of  the  Indian  Territory  stand  now  in  an  excep- 
tionally critical  position.  The  unchecked  liqupr  traffic  and  the 
open  saloon  are  terrible  enough  in  any  frontier  community.  In 
their  effect  upon  Indians  they  are  exceptionally  terrible.  While 
United  States  laws  have  been,  as  they  still  are,  in  force  through- 
out the  Indian  Territory,  the  liquor  traffic  has  been  restrained. 
But  now,  with  the  breaking  down  of  the  tribal  governments  and 
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with  the  prospect  of  statehood  for  the  Indian  Territory,  whether 
with  or  without  Oklahoma,  the  saloon  keepers  and  liquor  sellers 
are  thronging  to  the  borders  of  the  Territory.  Texas,  Arkansas, 
Missouri  and  other  states  of  the  Southwest  have  experienced 
great  revivals  of  temperance  feeling;  and  as  county  after  county 
has  "gone  dry"  and  driven  out  the  saloon  keepers,  these  villains 
have  stacked  themselves  up  in  a  black  cloud  of  criminal  greed 
all  about  the  borders  of  the  Indian  Territory,  hopeful  that  in 
the  two  or  three  years  of  transition  between  the  United  States 
laws  which  have  restrained  the  liquor  traffic  in  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory and  the  admission  of  that  Territory  to  statehood  with  the 
establishment  of  the  rule  of  state  law  and  state  offices,  the  saloon 
and  the  whiskey  traffic  may  get  a  strong  hold  upon  the  people 
of  the  Territory,  and  by  its  political  methods  and  its  habit 
of  securing  itself  in  power  by  the  votes  of  those  whom  it  is 
ruining,  it  may  establish  itself  permanently  in  the  State  to  be 
formed  from  the  Indian  Territory. 

The  appeals  of  the  chiefs  and  leading  citizens  of  the  Five  Civi- 
lized Tribes  to  be  saved  from  the  open  saloon  and  the  liquor 
traffic,  are  pathetic.  All  the  churches  of  the  Indian  Territory 
have  federated  themselves  in  an  effort  to  secure  prohibition.  A 
good  fight  was  fought  for  this  cause  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  last  winter.  The  Gallinger  amendment  to  the  Statehood 
Bill,  providing  for  prohibition,  was  carried. 

But  the  prominent  liquor  interests  of  the  country  have  taken 
public  notice  of  the  great  opportunity  for  debauching  half  a 
million  American  citizens  which  will  be  theirs  if  the  Indian 
Territory  should  come  into  the  Union,  by  joint  statehood  or 
alone,  without  a  provision  in  the  Enabling  Act  insuring  prohi- 
bition. There  will  be  a  strong  fight  made  before  Congress  this 
winter  by  the  liquor  interests  to  prevent  prohibition  in  case  of 
the  admission  of  Indian  Territory  to  statehood. 

With  reference  to  the  point  of  constitutional  law  urged  against 
prohibition  in  an  Enabling  Act  providing  for  statehood,  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  such  wise  constitutional  lawyers  as  the  late 
Senator  O.  H.  Piatt,  of  Connecticut,  while  admitting  the  possi- 
bility of  later  amendments  to  the  State  constitution  by  which  a 
prohibitive  clause,  if  inserted  in  the  constitution,  might  afterward 
and  by  due  constitutional  methods  be  repealed — have  nevertheless 
been  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  entirely  right  and  com- 
petent for  Congress  to  provide  for  prohibition  in  the  Enabling 
Act.  To  start  a  State  Government  with  prohibition  provided  for 
in  the  constitution,  in  accordance  with  the  agreements  which 
the  United  States  Government  has  repeatedly  made  with  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes,  will  be  to  start  righteously.  Such  a  pro- 
hibitory enactment  will  give  friends    of  good    government  the 
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opportunity  to  strengthen  right  public  opinion  for  temperance 
and  prohibition,  by  public  discussion  and  by  co-operative  action, 
in  the  early  years  of  statehood. 

I  earnestly  request  all  true  friends  of  the  Indian  to  do  all 
that  lies  in  their  power  to  secure  the  Indian  Territory  against 
the  awful  curse  of  the  free  saloon  and  the  unrestrained  liquor 
traffic. 

We  cannot  have  a  self-governing  community  fit  for  statehood 
in  the  Indian  Territory  without  an  adequate  system  of  public 
schools.  The  Indian  Territory  cannot  become  a  state  fit  to  take 
her  place  among  the  states  of  the  Union  unless  the  people  of 
that  Territory,  not  yet  trained  in  self-government  and  over- 
weighted by  Indian  and  negro  citizens  who  are  peculiarly 
exposed  to  the  evils  of  the  liquor  traffic,  shall,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  statehood,  have  continued  to  them  that  legal  prohibition 
of  the  liquor  traffic  under  which  they  have  always  lived.  The 
United  States  is  solemnly  pledged  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  liquor 
upon  the  land  embraced  in  the  Indian  Territory. 

The  President. — We  all  remember  the  great  service  that 
Senator  Dawes  rendered  to  the  Indian  cause,  not  only  in  and 
through  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  but  in  and  through  his 
membership  in  this  Lake  Mohonk  Conference,  and  I  think  not 
the  least  element  of  wisdom  in  this  Conference  has  been  in  the 
fact  that  on  the  one  hand  the  Conference  has  always  endeavored 
to  work  in  co-operation  with  the  government;  and  on  the  other 
we  have  found  the  Government  through  members  of  Congress 
and  other  administrative  officers  always  ready  to  co-operate  with 
us.  Senator  Dawes'  place  cannot  be  taken,  because  no  man's 
place  ever  is  taken;  no  man  ever  takes  another  man's  place,  he 
fills  his  own;  but  the  work  that  Senator  Dawes  did  has  been 
taken  up  and  carried  on  by  the  loyal,  earnest,  faithful  men  in 
the  House  and  in  the  Senate,  and  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  us 
tonight  that  we  have  two  representatives  of  Congress  from  the 
Indian  Committee  of  the  House,  from  whom  we  will  hear  to- 
night 

We  shall  first  have  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  the  Hon.  John 
J.  Fitzgerald. 

Hon.  John  J.  Fitzgerald  (Brooklyn,  N.  Y.). — Mr.  Chairman, 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  It  appeals  to  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  with  peculiar  significance,  that  the 
first  lengthy  reference  to  time  limit  has  been  made  just  previous 
to  the  appointed  time  for  them  to  address  the  Conference, — it 
is  due  undoubtedly  to  the  fact  that  "no  member  of  Congress  has 
ever  been  known  to  stop  talking  as  long  as  he  was  permitted  to 
continue! 
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1  am  somewhat  embarrassed  this  evening  in  being  asked  to 
address  this  conference.  I  have  come  from  the  midst  of  a  busy 
municipal  campaign,  with  thoughts  centred  on  subjects  entirely 
different  from  those  under  consideration  here.  I  expected  to 
be  "a  looker-on  in  Venice"  rather  than  an  active  participant  in 
the  Conference.  Indeed,  after  my  last  experience  at  a  Conference, 
I  felt  that  I  could  come  here  and  learn  something;  and  I  had  no 
desire  to  attempt  to  instruct  the  members  of  this  Conference  in 
anything  that  pertained  to  Indian  affairs.  It  was  only  this  after- 
noon that  a  lady  much  younger  than  myself,  assured  me  that 
she  had  been  for  thirty  years  active  in  Indian  matters.  You 
can  imagine  that  I  felt  somewhat  of  a  novice  since  I  have  been 
interested  in  them  but  about  six  years.  Whatever  I  may  say 
tonight  will  be  somewhat  desultory  and,  I  wish  to  assure  you, 
entirely  unofficial.  The  program  tonight  has  been  arranged  with 
a  great  deal  of  shrewdness.  It  is  usual  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, for  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs 
to  speak  first  and  the  other  members  have  an  opportunity  to 
follow  him;  but  this  "Big  Chief,"  as  he  is  known  throughout  the 
Indian  country,  is  wise  in  his  generation,  and  wisdom  of  course 
is  an  attribute  of  chieftainship.  As  we  have  never  differed  on 
Indian  questions,  except  when  my  youthful  exuberance  has  led 
me  away  from  the  straight  and  beaten  paths,  he  has  wisely  con- 
cluded to  follow  me  tonight  so  that  if  I  chance  to  fall  I  can  be 
corrected  by  the  official  representative  of  the  Indian  Committee. 

My  forte  in  Indian  matters  has  not  been  so  much  to  originate 
legislation;  it  has  been  rather  to  criticise  legislation  that  has 
been  offered. 

Dr.  Gates  has  very  forcibly  presented  to  you  the  thing?  that 
should  be  done  by  Congress  in  order  to  complete  the  work  of 
Indian  civilization.  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  expect  me  to  tell 
you  just  what  will  be  done.  Those  of  you  that  have  any  such 
idea,  however,  I  can  assure  you  are  awaiting  a  very  keen  disap- 
pointment; that  is  just  what  the  members  of  Congress  do  not  do. 
I  can,  however,  make  some  suggestions  in  reference  to  some 
matters  that  have  been  discussed,  that  may  be  of  interest. 

Everybody  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  the  conditions  in  the 
Indian  Territory  is  particularly  anxious  that,  if  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory be  admitted  as  a  State  into  the  Union,  either  separately 
or  in  combination  with  some  other  Territory,  provision  should 
be  made  by  which  liquor  could  not  be  sold  in  the  Territory  for 
many  years.  The  reasons  are  very  apparent  and  appeal  to  men 
regardless  of  politics — regardless  of  their  views  upon  Indian 
legislation.  As  a  member  of  one  great  political  party,  it  is  al- 
most practically  impossible  for  me  to  let  pass  any  question  which 
involves    a    construction    of    the    constitution,    without    giving 
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expression  to  my  views  upon  it;  in  fact,  our  people  have  been 
criticised  severely  because  we  have  found  so  many  insuperable 
obstacles  in  the  constitution  to  the  accomplishment  of  beneficial 
things.  It  probably  is  of  interest  to  a  great  many  here  tonight, 
and  I  have  been  asked  often  during  the  day  just  what  Congress 
could  do  to  prevent  the  sale  of  liquor  in  the  Indian  Territory  if 
it  were  to  enter  the  Union  as  a  State.  Some  of  you  have  for- 
gotten possibly  that  States  are  created  by  acts  of  Congress ;  the 
act  prescribes  the  manner  in  which  conventions  shall  be  held  by 
the  people,  outlines  in  a  general  way  the  different  political  divi- 
sions of  the  State  and  prescribes  some  things  generally  that 
must  be  done  in  order  to  organize  the  territory  as  a  State  about 
to  enter  the  Union.  The  act  of  Congress,  which  provides  for 
the  admission  of  the  State  into  the  Union,  is  what  is  known  as 
the  "Enabling  Act."  Judge  Andrews  was  asked  off-hand  for 
an  opinion  upon  a  constitutional  question,  which  less  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  bar  have  had  no  hesitancy  in  dis- 
posing of  off-hand;  he,  having  served  many  years  as  chief 
judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  rather  more  wisely,  perhaps,  hesi- 
tated about  expressing  his  opinion  so  freely.  However,  those 
of  my  political  faith  believe  that  while  Congress  can  in  the 
Enabling  Act  prescribe  certain  conditions  which  a  Territory 
about  to  be  admitted  as  a  State  must  agree  to  before  it  can  enter 
the  Union  of  States,  that  once  having  entered  the  Union  of  States 
it  is  the  same  complete,  independent  sovereignty  that  every  other 
State  in  the  Union  is.  All  the  States  are  equal.  Moreover,  the 
Federal  Government  is  a  Government  of  delegated  powers  and 
the  organic  instrument  of  the  Government  itself  says  that  all 
powers  of  the  Government,  not  expressly  granted  to  the  Federal 
Government  or  granted  by  necessary  implication,  are  expressly 
reserved  to  the  people  of  the  several  States;  and  it  makes  no 
difference  when  a  State  enters  the  Union,  it  possesses  the  same 
sovereign  powers  as  the  States  that  entered  originally.  The 
question  of  the  regulation  fcf  the  sale  of  liquor  is  purely  within 
the  police  powers,  as  it  is  known  in  the  law,  and  the  State  would 
have  the  right,  even  if  it  embodied  in  its  organic  act,  or  its  con- 
stitution, a  prohibition  against  the  sale  of  liquor,  to  change  its 
constitution  as  quickly  as  it  desired  to  do  so,  and  so  obliterate 
that  prohibition.  Now  I  am  not  a  prohibitionist,  and  I  do  not 
say  that  with  any  ulterior  motive  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Smiley 
or  on  account  of  Lake  Mohonk's  known  condition  (Mr.  Smiley, 
I  am  glad  you  don't),  but  I  am  firmly  of  the  belief  that  if  it 
were  possible  in  any  way  to  prevent  the  sale  of  liquor  in  the 
State,  which  is  to  be  created  wholly  or  partly  from  the  Territory 
now  known  as  Indian  Territory,  it  should  by  all  means  be  done 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  Indian. 
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We  have  often  heard  the  expression — 'The  Indian  Problem.** 
Much  has  been  written  about  it  and  many  have  attempted  to 
ascertain  just  what  it  is.  Well,  the  Indian  Problem  is  a  simple 
thing.  It  is  merely  to  impose  Christian  civilization  upon  the 
Indians  of  the  country.  It  is  a  much  different  thing,  however, 
to  accomplish  that  purpose.  I  believe  that  it  would  be  much 
simplified,  indeed  there  would  have  been  no  difficulty  whatever 
in  disposing  of  this  Indian  problem,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
the  Indians  possess  large  areas  of  land  and  immense  sums  of 
money.  There  is  no  trouble  in  assimilating  into  our  civilization 
the  people  of  any  other  race  that  come  to  our  shores.  The  Ital- 
ians, and  the  Germans,  the  Irish,  the  English,  people  from  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  come  here  and  work  out  their  own  salvation 
under  the  beneficent  laws  of  our  free  Government.  There  is 
never  any  considerable  trouble  about  them.  But,  early  in  the 
history  of  this  country,  when  Government  was  unable  to  cope 
with  the  armed  bands  of  Indians,  and  in  order  to  protect  the 
frontiers  of  the  country,  the  Indians  in  large  numbers  were  pre- 
vailed upon  to  settle  upon  reservations.  As  their  warlike  ten- 
dencies diminished  and  as  they  became  more  submissive  and 
more  amenable  to  the  Christianizing  influences  of  the  Govern- 
ment the  question  of  how  to  get  them  off  the  reservations, 
instead  of  how  to  get  them  on  them,  became  the  question  of  the 
hour.  The  Indians  having  titles  of  various  kinds,  and  their 
reservations  possessing  natural  resources  of  immense  value, 
made  it  a  very  difficult  problem.  It  would  have  been  easy  to 
scatter  these  Indians  throughout  the  country  and  to  have  assimi- 
lated them  into  the  population  long  before  this  if  they  had  been 
paupers  instead  of  being  possessed  of  such  great  wealth.  A 
policy  has  been  recently  adopted  which  will  eventually  do  much 
to  accomplish  what  we  desire;  that  is  the  policy  of  the  Indian 
Department  of  compelling  the  Indians  to  work,  to  eat  their  bread 
in  the  sweat  of  their  faces.  It  could  not  be  done  previously; 
the  Indian  would  not  work  and  it  would  require  the  strong  arm 
of  the  Government  to  put  down  the  uprising  that  would  have 
resulted  if  the  policy  had  been  adopted  at  an  earlier  day.  Con- 
ditions are  changing  and  they  are  changing  slowly;  but  just  as 
soon  as  we  get  a  generation  of  Indians  that  will  work  for  their 
livelihood,  then  we  can  safely  say  that  the  end  of  all  difficulties 
is  in  sight.  We  are  allotting  their  lands  and  by  the  discontin- 
uance of  rations  to  those  who  live  in  idleness,  we  are  compelling 
those  Indians  to  work  and  to  work  out  their  salvation.  It  is  im- 
material after  that  whether  the  individual  has  a  large  amount 
of  money  or  a  small  amount  of  money;  because  in  time  he  will 
become  part  of  the  population  and  he  will  have  to  do  just  as 
every  other  American  citizen  does;  stand  on  his  own  feet  and 
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if  he  cannot  keep  the  property  he  has,  if  he  cannot  increase  his 
holdings,  if  he  cannot  accumulate  wealth,  then  he  must  take  the 
place  to  which  he  belongs,  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  are  unable 
to  better  themselves  or  occupy  positions  of  eminence  or  become 
opulent,  and  who  never  get  beyond  a  certain  condition.  His 
wealth  will  be  dissipated  just  as  the  wealth  of  many  intelligent 
white  men  in  this  country  is  dissipated  by  their  descendants  who 
are  unable  to  live  up  to  the  ideals  of  their  progenitors. 

Dr.  Gates  has  referred  to  one  question  which  is  of  great  im- 
portance and  which  in  some  aspects  impresses  me  very  favor- 
ably and  in  some  otherwise;  just  like  that  collection  of  minis- 
ters of  which  we  heard,  some  bad,  some  good  and  some  other- 
wise. It  is  a  matter  of  tremendous  and  far-reaching  import  to 
determine  that  on  a  certain  date  the  trust  funds  of  the  Indians 
shall  be  segregated  upon  the  books  of  the  Treasury  Department 
and  every  Indian  shall  own  his  share,  and  thereafter  his  share 
shall  be  handed  down  under  the  laws  of  several  States  regulating 
the  distribution  of  personal  property.  It  is  a  very  important 
step  and  at  some  time  is  essential  to  the  solving  of  the  Indian 
problem.  We  must  get  rid  of  this  wealth.  It  would  not  have 
been  a  bad  thing  for  the  Indian  if  the  Government  had  some 
time  in  its  history  simply  wiped  the  accounts  off  the  books  and 
repudiated  its  debt  to  the  Indians;  then  we  would  not  have  the 
trouble  of  attempting  to  dispose  of  their  money.  The  Indians 
have  this  money,  however,  and  it  is  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  to  their  credit.  The  American  people  properly  insist  that 
the  Indians  be  given  what  belongs  to  them.  The  suggestion  is 
made  that  these  immense  sums  to  the  credit  of  the  Indians  in  the 
Treasury  be  on  a  certain  date,  it  is  immaterial  whether  it  be  the 
ist  of  January,  1906  or  1956,  the  object  is  the  same,  be  individu- 
alized. I  am  in  favor  of  that  in  a  modified  degree.  My  position 
would  be  expressed  about  as  this.  I  favor  the  individualizing  of 
trust  funds  and  placing  to  the  credit  of  each  individual  Indian 
his  share  of  the  trust  funds  in  the  Treasury  when  his  land  is 
allotted  to  him.  Of  what  use  would  it  be  to  individualize  the 
trust  money  in  the  Treasury  of  a  tribe  of  Indians  which  did  not 
have  the  land  in  severalty,  but  under  a  tribal  title?  Think  of  the 
difficulties  that  would  arise  from  such  a  situation.  More  than 
that,  when  this  question  is  presented  to  men  who  are  charged 
with  the  duty  of  legislating,  other  difficulties  arise.  For  instance, 
Dr.  Gates  has  pointed  out  the  difficulty  even  today  of  ascertain- 
ing who  will  rightly  inherit  the  lands  allotted  to  certain  tribes 
of  Indians  after  the  period  of  restriction  upon  alienation  has 
passed  away.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  difficulty  of 
ascertaining  to  whom  should  be  paid  the  sums  individualized  in 
the  Treasury,  when  an  Indian  with  his  individual  share  credited 
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to  him  died  without  any  existing  system  of  registration,  or  any 
system  by  which  it  would  be  possible  to  ascertain  who  would  be 
entitled  to  the  money?  With  a  tribe  in  which  the  land  is  allotted 
and  in  which  there  are  tribal  funds,  I  believe  when  the  land  is 
allotted  the  money  could  properly  be  individualized  and  paid  to 
the  individuals  under  certain  restrictions.  When  the  Indian 
finally  gets  launched  forth  upon  the  sea  of  citizenship,  then  he 
will  have  to  take  his  chances,  and  if  he  cannot  keep  his  money 
and  keep  his  land,  he  will  be  quickly  eliminated  as  a  factor  for 
good  in  the  great  mass  of  American  citizens. 

I  am  not  at  all  pessimistic  about  the  outlook.  When  I  first 
entered  Congress,  seven  years  ago,  I  was  a  genuine  tenderfoot; 
the  only  Indians  that  I  knew  much  about  was  a  tribe  in  the  city 
of  New  York — the  Tammany  tribe — and  it  took  me  some  time  to 
become  familiar  with  many  matters  connected  with  the  Indian 
population  of  this  country.  In  my  brief  service  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  I  have  seen  vast  strides  made  towards  the  so- 
lution of  Indian  difficulties. 

This  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  there  is  one  of  the  most  effi- 
cient and  painstaking  and  well-informed  men  upon  Indian  mat- 
ters at  the  head  of  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  You  will  hear  him  a  little  later. 
(Applause.)  He  will  give  information  which  will  be  of  great 
value  to  you.  Of  course  he  will  not  labor  under  the  same  diffi- 
culties that  I  do,  because  if  I  were  to  follow  him  instead  of  pre- 
ceding him,  he  might  be  very  much  more  careful  in  what  he 
would  say;  but  I  cannot  make  the  statement  too  strong,  that 
the  present  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  has 
done  very  much,  if  not  more  than  any  man  in  my  experience,  lo 
contribute  to  the  solution  of  many  of  these  questions.  Our  com- 
mittee is  a  committee  which  never  divides  upon  political  lines: 
we  have  very  largely  the  same  views  upon  many  matters.  I  am 
very  happy  that  I  have  been  able  to  follow  in  his  footsteps  and 
to  accept  his  advice  upon  many  matters.  You  who  meet  in  these 
conferences  have  no  idea  of  the  difficulties  of  his  position.  If  he 
were  to  detail  some  of  his  trials  in  conference,  in  his  committee 
room,  with  the  delegations  from  the  various  sections  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  with  members  of  the  other  House,  which  is 
equally  important  and  powerful  in  Indian  legislation,  then  you 
would  realize  perhaps  why  some  matters  that  you  believe  should 
be  disposed  of  very  speedily  hang  along  for  some  years. 

The  chairman  notifies  me  that  my  time  has  expired.  I  wish  to 
say  then,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  while  it  is  not  possible  for 
me  to  attend  as  many  of  these  conferences  as  I  would  desire,  as 
they  are  held  at  a  very  inopportune  time  in  the  year  for  me,  at 
the  same  time,  I  look  back  with  great  pleasure  to  the  last  visit 
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which  I  made  here  and  it  will  be  an  equal  happiness  to  think  of 
this  Conference.  I  have  read,  during  the  past  few  years,  many  of 
the  annual  reports  of  this  Conference.  1  have  learned  much  that 
I  know  about  Indian  matters  from  these  reports.  I  have  found 
that  the  platforms  adopted  here  are  conservative,  well  thought 
out,  and,  in  my  judgment,  in  the  greater  part  have  urged  legis- 
lation and  policies  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Indian  population. 
I  sincerely  trust  that  the  conference  will  continue  for  many  years, 
and  that  your  efforts  will  be  of  the  same  immeasurable  benefit  to 
the  members  of  Congress  who  are  interested  in  this  work  as  it 
has  been  in  the  past    (Applause.) 

The  President. — Mr.  Fitzgerald  has  left  me  without  any  op- 
portunity whatever  to  say  anything  in  introducing  the  next 
speaker  of  the  evening,  except  to  tell  you  that  he  has  been  for, 
I  think,  ten  years,  the  Chairman  of  the  Indian  Committee  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  We  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  hear- 
ing from  the  Honorable  James  S.  Sherman. 

Hon.  James  Sherman. — Mr.  Chairman  and  Fellow  Members 
of  the  Conference:  When  the  chairman's  gavel,  an  abbreviated 
lead  pencil,  announced  to  Dr.  Gates  and  my  colleague  that  their 
time  had  expired,  I  felt  much  as  did  the  little  girl  in  Sunday 
school,  who  was  asked  by  her  teacher  when  Christ  was  crucified. 
"O,"  she  said,  "that  was,  let  me  think,  that  was  sixty  or  seventy 
years  ago."  "Why,"  said  the  teacher,  "Sarah,  don't  you  know 
that  Christ  lived  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago."  "O,  my,"  she 
said,  "why,  how  time  does  fly!"  I  am  so  intensely  interested  in 
everything  relating  to  the  Indian  question,  and  Dr.  Gates'  words 
flow  out  so  smoothly  and  so  musically,  each  one  seeming  to  have 
been  chosen,  to  have  been  coined  for  this  special  occasion,  and 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  understands  so  well  his  subject  and  discusses  it 
with  such  ease,  that  it  seemed  to  me  that  Dr.  Abbott  must  be  in 
error,  or  else  that  his  watch  must  mark  time  faster  than  mine! 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  suggests  that  the  chairman  of  his  committee 
frequently  is  faced  by  many  embarrassing  situations.  Well  now, 
that  might  be  the  condition  of  affairs  that  would  worry  me  much, 
indeed  that  would  worry  anybody  occupying  the  position  which 
I  do,  and  would  me,  but  for  the  fact  that  I  have  on  every  propo- 
sition received  the  loyal,  conscientious,  energetic  and  valuable 
support  of  Congressman  Fitzgerald  and  the  other  members  of 
the  Committee,  which  has  made  the  work  most  easy.  Mr.  Smiley 
said  to  us  this  morning  that  we  had  been  driving  along  here  for 
some  couple  of  decades  and  that  it  was  very  easy  to  get  into  ruts. 
Mr.  Smiley  I  think  was  right,  and  it  is  not  only  very  easv,  but  I 
can  testify  that  it  is    very  dangerous  to  get  into  ruts,  after  an 
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experience  of  two  or  three  days  ago,  when  the  automobile  got 
ipto  a  rut  and  I  got  into  the  ditch!  So  I  was  in  hopes  that  I 
might  be  eliminated  from  the  program  this  year,  to  smooth  out 
that  rut,  but  not  having  been,  I  shall  certainly  at  least  do  this 
much;  it  has  been  my  privilege  heretofore,  in  addressing  the 
Conference,  to  do  something  of  the  humorous  or  of  the  vaude- 
ville part;  now,  I  won't  do  that  tonight.  The  little  boy,  whose 
father  was  a  minister,  in  listening  to  him  one  day,  said  to  him, 
"Pa^  be  you  telling  the  truth,  or  be  you  just  preaching?"  Now, 
the  little  that  I  have  to  say  I  am  going  to  try  to  tell  just  the 
truth,  not  try  to  preach.  We  all  enjoyed  immensely  the  broad  and 
comprehensive  and  scholarly  address  of  the  presiding  officer  of 
this  conference,  and  it  does  seem  to  me  that  there  is  not  a  great 
deal  to  say  this  evening  on  the  Indian  question  after  what  Dr. 
Gates  and  Mr.  Fitzgerald  have  said,  unless  it  be  a  re-hash,  be- 
cause they  have  covered  in  a  way  all  there  is  of  the  Indian  prob- 
lem of  today.  But  upon  this  Indian  question  I  am  an  optimist 
and  I  always  have  been,  and  there  are  reasons,  ample  reasons  it 
seems  to  me,  for  anybody  to  be  an  optimist  There  is  every 
reason  why  any  person  representing  the  National  Government, 
either  in  the  legislative  halls  or  in  the  administrative  offices, 
can  stand  before  an  American  audience  and  defend  the  Govern- 
ment in  all,  substantially  all,  of  its  acts,  as  the  natural  guardian 
of  the  red  man.  The  condition  of  the  Indians  today  and  their 
condition  when  we  first  systematically  set  about  changing  their 
erstwhile  condition,  when  we  systematically  set  about  changing 
them  from  aborigines,  from  wild  men,  from  natural  savages,  to 
law-abiding,  self-supporting  American  citizens, — in  these  brief 
years,  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  advance  has  been 
so  marvelous  that  I  believe  that  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the 
goal  for  which  we  are  all  striving  is  not  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  ken.  I  appreciate  that  statistics  are  tiresome.  I  am 
familiar  with  the  saying  that  figures  won't  lie,  and  I  have  heard 
that  statement  contradicted.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  contra- 
diction; figures  won't  lie,  but  the  figurer  sometimes  does  and  he 
sometimes  misstates  facts  and  figures,  intentionally  or  other- 
wise, and  that  I  might  not  misstate  any,  I  have  confided  to 
paper  a  few  figures  comparing  the  condition  of  the  Indians 
twenty  years  ago,  twenty-five  years  ago  and  now,  to  prove  to 
you  members  of  this  conference  that  what  I  say  in  reference 
to  the  treatment  of  the  American  Indians  by  this  National 
Government  of  ours  and  the  hope  for  the  ultimate,  absolute, 
correct  solution  of  the  Indian  problem  is  correct.  In  1882,  for 
instance,  when  the  policy  of  systematic  education  was  begun, 
the  appropriation  for  this  branch  of  the  service  was  $135,000,  a 
mere  bagatelle;  in  1895,  only  thirteen  years  afterwards,  the  ap- 
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had  simply  been  that  of  a  man  reaching  his  majority,  it  had 
reached  $4,000,000.  In  1882,  there  were  but  four  thousand 
pupils  gathered  in  inadequate,  unsanitary  school  buildings,  with 
indifferent,  as  a  rule,  teachers,  not  over  well  qualified;  in  1895, 
the  number  of  pupils  had  increased  to  23,000,  school  buildings 
to  over  200,  modern  methods  had  been  employed,  teachers  had 
been  selected  with  special  reference  to  their  fitness  to  discharge 
the  duties  for  which  they  were  employed;  in  1903,  the  total  school 
attendance  had  reached  the  great  sum  of  30,000  pupils.  These 
figures,  it  seems  to  me,  of  themselves  demonstrate  what  has 
been  done  along  educational  lines,  by  this  Government  of  ours 
as  touching  on  the  education,  training  school  for  the  boys  and 
girls.  In  many  cases,  rations  have  been  cut  off  in  order  to 
instill  the  principles  of  industry  into  the  Indian  men  and  Indian 
women,  and  Mr.  Fitzgerald  has  spoken  forcibly  and  well  upon 
that  policy  and  upon  its  results.  AH  that  I  wish  to  add  is  a  few 
figures,  proving  conclusively  the  wisdom  of  the  course,  the 
wisdom  of  the  policy  which  has  been  in  vogue.  In  1882  there 
were  comparatively  no  Indians  in  this  country  at  any  work;  in 
1895,  8,300  Indian  families  were  cultivating  400,000  acres  of 
land,  while  in  1903,  11,280  families  were  cultivating  418,000 
acres  of  land.  The  earnings  of  these  Indians  in  1895  was 
$1,056,000,  in  1903  it  was  $2,100,000.  We  all  know  that  the 
agencies  are  gradually  being  eliminated  and  we  all  know  that 
that  is  something  that  we  very  much  desire  to  be  fully  accom- 
plished. We  want  all  the  agencies  wiped  out.  In  1895,  the 
Indian  population,  exclusively  of  the  Indian  Territory  and 
Alaska,  was  182,000,  in  1903,  it  was  187,000.  Meanwhile,  the 
leaven  of  education  had  been  gradually  working,  and  in  1895, 
81,000  Indians  had  adopted  wholly  citizens'  dress,  31,000  had 
adopted  it  in  part;  while  in  1903,  mark  you  the  enormous 
increase,  112,000  Indians  had  adopted  the  citizens'  dress  in 
whole,  arid  44,000  had  adopted  it  in  part,  or  a  very  large  majority 
of  all  the  Indians  in  the  country  had  adopted  citizens'  dress 
almost  wholly.  In  1894  there  were  33,000  Indians  who  could 
read :  in  1903,  this  number  had  increased  to  50,000,  almost  one- 
third  of  the  Indian  population  of  the  country.  In  1895,  there 
were  41,000  Indians  who  spoke  our  language;  in  1903,  65,000; 
23,460  Indians  occupied  homes  in  1895,  while  in  1903,  27,000 
Indians  found  domiciles  in  the  white  man's  dwelling;  in  1895, 
20,000  Indians  were  members  of  churches,  and  were  gathered 
in  church  buildings  of  their  own  to  the  number  of  270:  in  1903, 
the  church  membership  was  31,000,  and  the  church  buildings  had 
increased  to  371.  The  full  significance  of  that  fact  may  be 
better  realized  when  we  understand  that  those  buildings  were 
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very  largely  erected  by  contributions  from  the  Indians'  own 
pocket,  and  I  think  it  was  you,  Dr.  Abbott,  that  this  morning 
spoke  of  the  need  of  moral  teaching  amongst  the  Indians,  of 
the  need  of  their  having  their  own  houses  of  worship,  and  I  sus- 
pect that  you  hardly  realized  yourself  at  the  time,  the  number  of 
houses  of  God  that  had  been  erected  by  the  Indians  themselves, 
in  which  they  should  conduct  their  own  worship. 

One  other  little  item  of  statistics.  They  do  say  that  the  roads 
in  the  community  are  a  fair  index  of  the  civilization  of  a  com- 
munity, and  if  my  neighbor,  Dr.  Bailey,  will  not  state  it  in  his 
paper  when  he  gets  home,  1  will  say  if  that  is  so,  I  blush  for  our 
community;  but  in  1897,  the  Indians  worked  14,000  days  upon 
their  highways,  and  in  1903,  they  worked  95,000  days  upon  their 
own  highways.  Those  statistics  of  the  marvelous  development 
and  advance  of  the  Indians  within  a  period  of  two  decades,  it 
does  seem  to  me,  afford  us  ample  reason  for  being  optimistic  of 
the  condition  of  the  Indians  in  the  future;  it  does  seem  to  me 
it  gives  us  the  right  to  hope  that  the  time  will  come  when 
reservations  will  be  things  of  the  past,  when  enormous  trust 
funds  held  for  the  Indians  will  be  done  away  with  and  when  we 
shall  see  the  red  man  standing  beside  his  white  brother,  a  wage 
earner,  an  honest,  progressive  citizen  of  this  republic  of  ours. 
I  do  not  think  that  will  come  tomorrow,  I  do  not  believe  that 
it  will  be  possible  to  do  away,  or  that  it  would  be  expedient  to 
do  away,  with  the  Indian  Bureau  in  the  immediate  future,  and  I 
do  not  ask  to  have  it  continued  to  care  for  any  relative  near  or 
distant,  but  further,  I  do  think  that  we  should  tend  toward,  and 
I  believe  we  will  tend  toward  the  other  goal  of  which  Dr.  Gates 
has  spoken,  that  of  doing  away  with  the  tribal  funds.  I  do  not 
agree  with  him  as  to  every  detail,  perhaps  he  did  not  state  what 
every  detail  of  his  proposed  legislation  was,  but  I  do  think  that 
we  must  consider  the  individual  somewhat,  rather  than  the 
tribe  in  distributing  this  money.  There  are  many  tribes,  just  as 
there  are  many  communities  of  white  men,  where  four-fifths  of 
the  members  are  just  as  capable  of  caring  for  their  means  as  any 
of  us  here  are,  but  the  other  one-fifth  are  wholly  incapable  of 
doing  so.  I  believe  we  ought  not,  in  a  case  of  that  kind,  to  dis- 
tribute per  capita  to  that  entire  tribe  but  rather  distribute  to  that 
portion  of  the  tribe  who  are  capable  of  caring  for  themselves  and 
for  their  own  property,  and  I  anticipate  that  it  will  not  be  in  the 
distant  future  that  some,  legislation  will  be  enacted,  as  Dr.  Gates 
I  think  told  you.  The  fact  is  we  did  actually  pass  in  the  House 
last  winter  a  bill  looking  to  this  end.  I  do  not  wish  to  intimate 
that  the  Senate  is  not  as  desirous  of  doing  what  is  best  for  the 
Indians  as  we  of  the  House,  but  it  so  happens  that  for  some  rea- 
son, I  cannot  say  what,  the  bill  failed  of  passage  in  the  Senate. 
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(Mr.  Smiley — Because  there  is  no  Senator  Dawes  in  the  Sen- 
ate). So  far  as  any  reference  is  made  to  the  late  Senator  Dawes,  I 
am  thoroughly  in  accord  with  it  and  I  wish  that  I  had  sufficient 
eloquence  to  pay  here  and  now  an  appropriate  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  that  man  who  did  more  for  the  Indian  tribes  than 
any  other  man  who  has  lived  in  this  country  of  ours,  I  believe; — 
eloquent  student  of  the  constitution,  lover  of  his  country,  a 
patriot  of  patriots,  whose  very  name  for  years,  after  advancing 
years  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  actively  engage  in  the  work 
for  the  Indians,  whose  very  name  was  worth  more  to  this  Gov- 
ernment than  the  active  work  of  any  other  man  whom  we 
could  find  throughout  our  land.  (Applause). 

Now  the  suggestion  was  made  in  reference  to  registering  of 
vital  statistics.  It  is  possible  for  the  administrative  officers  of  the 
Government  to  do  that  without  legislation.  It  comes  properly 
within  the  scope  of  the  administration,  under  the  general  powers 
of  the  administrative  officers.  It  has  not  been  done;  an  effort 
has  been  made  to  provide  registration  blanks  and  to  provide  that 
the  minor  officers  of  the  Government  collect  these  statistics,  but 
it  has  not  yet  been  done  and  I  am  glad  the  matter  has  been 
brought  up  here,  because  I  feel  that  both  Mr.  Fitzgerald  and  I 
will  be  only  too  glad  to  attempt  some  legislation  which  will  make 
it  impossible  for  an  administrative  officer  to  fail  to  enforce  those 
provisions.  (Applause).  Some  gentleman  spoke  this  morning, 
I  do  not  now  remember  who,  of  the  question  of  disease  amongst 
the  Indians,  more  particularly  tuberculosis,  and  it  is  a  remarka- 
ble fact  that  a  race  that  has  lived  so  many  generations  out  of 
doors  and  now  lives,  so  many  of  them,  in  those  sections  of  the 
country  that  are  supposed  to  be  best  for  individuals  troubled  with 
tuberculosis,  incipient  or  otherwise — it  is  remarkable  that  this 
race  of  Indians  so  situated  should  show  a  greater  tendency 
toward  this  disease  than  white  pedple  do. 

But  the  reason  why  it  seems  to  me  tuberculosis  is  so  prevalent 
amongst  the  Indians  is  because  of  the  lack  of  all  sanitary  regula- 
tions. The  Indian  is  not  naturally  a  cleanly  person.  I  guess  we 
all  will  admit  that,  however  much  we  may  laud  his  other  virtues. 
He  is  not  cleanly,  he  has  not  been  educated  to  sanitary  ideas, 
the  children  have  heretofore  been  crowded  in  the  schools,  with- 
out the  proper  sanitary  regulations,  too  many  in  a  room,  too 
little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  question  of  contagion.  We 
are  just  reaching  up  towards  that.  I  imagine  that  all  that  will 
be  provided  for  in  the  near  future  by  the  administrative  officers 
without  any  legislative  work  upon  the  subject,  but  I  beg  to 
assure  you,  members  of  the  Conference,  that  if  within  a  reason- 
able length  of  time  some  provision  is  not  made  to  meet  this, 
one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  solving  this  Indian  problem, 
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that  then  in  Congress  we  will  make  some  enactment  which  will 
suitably  provide  to  meet  this  difficulty.  (Applause.)  I  won't 
do  what  Mr.  Fitzgerald  did;  I  would  like  to,  and  that  is  to  stay 
here  and  thank  you  for  listening  to  me  so  long,  and  pronounce 
a  just  encomium  upon  him,  his  splendid  character  and  his  great 
worth,  but  the  gavel  has  fallen  and  I  will  simply  stop. 

The  President. — I  am  sure  those  of  you  who  attended  the 
St.  Louis  Exposition  will  agree  with  me  that  no  objects  were 
of  greater  interest  than  those  which  gave  a  concrete  and  visible 
illustration  of  the  progress  made  by  what  we  are  accustomed  to 
call  our  dependent  populations.  The  gentleman  who  had 
charge  there  of  the  Indian  exhibit  is  with  us  tonight,  and  I  have 
pleasure  in  introducing  to  you,  as  the  last  speaker  of  the  evening, 
Superintendent  S.  M.  McCowan,  of  the  Indian  school  at  Chi- 
locco,  Oklahoma,  who  will  now  address  us. 


THE     INDIAN     PROBLEM     FROM     THE    VIEW- 
POINT   OF    THE    FIELD    WORKER. 

BY    S.    M.    M'COWAN. 

At  the  very  beginning  I  may  as  well  make  it  clear  that  I  am 
not  an  Indian  monomaniac.  To  me  he  is  simply  one  of  God's 
human  designs,  possessing  the  universal  elemental  endowments, 
not  in  any  manner  exceptional,  created  and  placed  for  the  special 
purpose  of  prospecting  and  holding  a  new  country  for  a  better, 
because  a  more  highly  developed,  race. 

Neither  do  I  believe  that  he  deserves  any  special  credit  for 
being  born  Indian,  nor  should  he  be  given  any  special  favors  or 
privileges  on  that  account. 

Nor  can  I  bring  myself  to  believe,  in  the  light  of  history  and 
my  own  personal  experience,  that  he  has  been  badly  treated. 
History  does  not  record,  to  my  knowledge,  any  parallel  to  Amer- 
ica's protecting,  beneficent  treatment  of  primitive  people.  In  the 
riot  of  change  caused  by  the  unfolding  of  evolutionary  processes, 
there  is  bound  to  result  much  bewilderment,  some  cause  for 
anguish  and  tears;  some  will  be  hurt,  some  maimed,  some 
crushed.  Those  only  who  are  quick  to  adapt  themselves  to  con- 
ditions will  survive,  and  of  these  only  those  few  rare  souls  who 
recognize  God's  hand  in  the  making  of  a  world,  and  who  hark 
not  back  to  dead  days,  will  enter  the  promised  land. 

The  Indian,  instead  of  going  with  the  tide  of  civilization  and 
utilizing  it,  has  spent  his  energies  in  heroic  or  foolish  (as  we 
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view  it)  endeavors  to  sweep  it  back  from  the  shore — his  shore. 
His  efforts  have  been  vain,  of  course.  The  tide  advances,  as  it 
advances  now  and  has  advanced  since  the  morning  and  the  even- 
ing of  the  first  day,  and,  advancing,  swept  the  shore  clean,  leaving 
no  trace  of  those  who  wept  and  pouted  and  rebelled.  There  is 
nothing  cruel  about  this  process.  It  is  inevitable.  It  is  law  and 
it  is  right.  It  is  God's  way.  Those  who  will  not  help  shall  not  be 
left  to  hinder. 

A  year  ago,  from  this  platform,  and  before  many  of  you  who 
are  present  today,  the  then  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Mr. 
Jones,  delivered  himself  of  the  following  array  of  facts  and  bits 
of  philosophy,  which,  when  the  echoes  reached  us  in  the  distant 
corners  of  the  harvest  field,  were  enthusiastically  applauded. 

Commissioner  Jones  said:  "I  know  very  well  that  between  the 
white  and  red  man  there  have  been  cruel  wars  and  bloody  strife. 
There  were  doubtless  wrongs  on  both  sides,  but  all  of  that  was 
long  ago.  If  mistakes  were  made  they  have  been  corrected;  if 
wrongs  were  committed  they  have  been  righted,  and  few  scars 
of  the  dark  and  bloody  ground  remain.  The  Government,  as 
Government,  has  been  just,  but  it  has  been  kind  and  generous 
too.  It  has  not  only  paid  what  was  due,  but  it  has  given  millions 
upon  millions  to  help  the  Indian  along,  and  is  spending  millions 
today;  it  has  encouraged  his  efforts  and  condoned  his  faults;  it 
has  treated  him  as  an  equal,  and  made  him  a  citizen;  the  monu- 
ments of  its  munificence  are  all  around  him,  and  he  is  what  he  is 
because  of  its  helping  hand.  We  may  search  the  historic  page 
in  vain  for  such  another  record. 

"More  than  this,  the  Government  has  given  the  Indian  privi- 
leges which  his  white  brother  does  not  enjoy;  his  person  and 
property  are  protected,  yet  he  pays  no  taxes,  and  bears  no  share 
of  the  public  burden.  If  his  allotment  is  leased,  the  business  is 
transacted  by  a  paternal  Government,  and  the  rent  turned  over 
to  him,  all  for  nothing.  His  poor  are  fed,  and  if  hard  times  come, 
relief  is  afforded  him,  while  the  white  man  by  his  side  has  to 
struggle  and  bear  his  burden  alone.  The  white  man  may  starve, 
but  not  the  Indian." 

And  so  you  see  we  passed  in  a  few  short  years  from  the 
system  of  correction  and  chastisement  to  that  of  cajolery,  bribery 
and  unwise  nurture.  We  thought,  or  did  we  pause  to  think? 
that  we  could  proceed  independent  of  nature ;  that  we  were  wiser 
than  God ;  that  we,  being  Yanks,  could  triumph  where  all  others 
ignominiously  failed. 

And  so  some  of  us  assumed  platonic  relations  with  the  Indian 
race  and  treated  him  as  a  sort  of  kid  brother^— a  little  black  sheep 
sort  of  a  devil,  whom  we  liked  in  a  way,  whom  we  wanted  to  see 
do  well,  for  whom  we  mildly  thrilled  when  we  heard  of  his  esca- 
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pades,  to  whom  we  were  willing  to  give  extravagantly,  but  with 
whom  we  didn't  want  any  special  fellowship. 

Others  of  us,  and  this  portion  lived  generally  east  of  the 
Alleghanies  and  consisted  mostly  of  those  burdened  with  hide- 
ous packs  of  leisure  and  money;  that  much-to-be-pitied  class,— 
women  mostly  and  most  estimable — made  up  of  two  divisions, 
first  those  dear  unmarried  ladies  whose  hungry  hearts  yearn 
for  things  to  love  and  coddle,  and  those  married  ones  whose 
men-folks  are  too  busy  climbing  the  ladder  to  that  delectable 
promontory  where  the  exalted  captains  of  iniquity  strut  to  pay 
much  attention  to  their  gentle,  love-craving  partners — and  these 
two  divisions  united  in  a  class  that  regarded  the  Indian  as  their 
pet  baby.  They  have  interested  prominent  men  in  his  behalf. 
They  have  influenced  legislation.  They  have  petted  and  pre- 
sented and  nurtured  until  the  race  is  spoiled  or  running  fast 
along  the  road  to  ruin. 

We  Americans  are  a  proud  race,  but  we  are  more  egotistical 
than  proud.  We  know  it  all,  we  do,  and  as  we  pluck  the  tail- 
feathers  and  toss  them  to  the  winds  we  swell  up  and  shout — 
yell  so  long  and  loud  that  we  drown  utterly  the  protests  of  a 
lot  of  practical,  sensible  fellows  who  don't  know  it  all  but  who 
have  learned  a  few  things  and  learned  them  well. 

And  one  of  the  things  that  this  job-lot  of  mild-mannered  but 
forceful  fellows  have  learned — and  I  say  this  in  all  seriousness — 
is  that  Americans  are  no  more  fit  to  develop  rightly  the  mil- 
lions of  Malays,  Creoles,  and  mongrel  races  of  the  Pacific  Isles 
than  a  maiden  lady  of  fifty  is  to  properly  train  a  family  of  Amer- 
ican boys,  albeit  we  think  we  are,  just  as  the  maiden  lady  thinks 
she  knows  more  about  the  rearing  of  babies  than  a  mother  of  ten. 

Doubtless  there  are  those  here  today  who  will  not  agree  with 
me  in  this  statement.  Very  likely  there  will  follow  speeches 
taking  the  opposite  view,  but  I  want  to  repeat  that  as  trainers 
of  primitive  people  we  are  unfit.  Why?  Well,  because  we  are 
too  rich,  too  generous,  too  prone  to  substitute  sentiment  for 
reason.  And  this  is  a  scientific  truth,  that  as  race  suicide  main- 
tains and  our  own  children  become  fewer  our  hearts  grow  mel- 
lower and  indulgence  that  mars  and  corrupts  supplants  the  tenets 
of  justice  and  right. 

And  there  is  another  reason:  In  a  republic  there  is  no  one 
permanent,  responsible  head  to  look  after  the  rights  of  the 
people.  There  is  no  permanent  policy.  Policies  change  with 
administrations.  The  Government  policy  of  today  is  the  Repub- 
lican policy  or  it  is  the  individual  opinion  of  the  Commissioner  at 
the  head  of  the  Bureau.  Tomorrow  it  may  be  the  Democratic 
policy  and  the  opinion  of  a  new  Commissioner. 

We  may  judge  of  the  future  by  the  past.    If  we  have  been  sue- 
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cessful  with  our  own  wild  men  we  are  reasonably  sure  to  succeed 
with  our  insular  wild. 

But  have  we  been  successful? 

For  some  hundreds  of  years  we  have  controlled  the  destinies 
of  the  Indian  and  he  is  very  primitive  yet  We  need  not  go  back 
to  the  days  of  our  fathers.  Let  us  talk  of  our  work  today. 
What  are  we  doing  for  the  old  Indian  today?  We  are  giving 
him  land  allotments,  and  trying  to  secure  for  him  the  very  best 
lands  available.  He  has  first  choice.  We  want  him  to  farm  it 
but  he  won't.  He  was  not  taught  to  work  when  he  was  young 
and  he  will  not  begin  now.  So  he  leases  his  valuable  holdings 
and  the  proceeds  supply  his  few  necessities  of  whiskey  and  to- 
bacco, while  his  women  folks  hustle  around  and  secure  money 
enough  to  purchase  a  few  luxuries,  such  as  flour,  beef  and  beans. 
And  so  he  lives,  an  outcast  by  preference,  purposeless,  without 
ambition,  living  the  old  life  and  caring  for  no  improvement.  He 
will  counsel  with  you  by  the  hour.  He  will  agree  with  all  you 
say.  He  will  praise,  in  beautifully  simple  words,  the  white  man 
and  his  ways,  but  his  efforts  end  in  vaporing  talk.  He  will  not 
act.  He  will  live  his  own  life  in  spite  of  all  our  counsel  and  effort. 
He  does  this  not  because  of  a  belief  in  its  nghteousness,  but 
merely  through  force  of  inertia.  To  live  our  life  requires  energy, 
and  the  Indian  male  is  passive,  dead  to  ambition,  and  utterly 
incapable  of  sustained  effort.  Please  to  understand  that  I  am 
talking  of  the  full  bloods.  Energy  and  ambition  bloom  wherever 
the  white  blood  appears.  Please  understand,  too,  that  these  criti- 
cisms do-  not  apply  with  equal  force  to  all  old  Indians.  All  arc 
not  lazy.  All  are  not  grafters.  But  they  do  apply  to  most  old 
Indians.  Virtues  are  identical  wherever  found.  A  virtue  is  a 
virtue  whether  possessed  by  an  Ipdian  or  a  white  man.  The 
difference  is  that  our  civilization  recognizes  the  virtue  and  de- 
velops it  while  Indian  virtue  is  of  the  negative  order.  Some 
virtues  exalted  by  our  civilization  are  respect  for  law  and  order, 
independence  of  thought  and  action,  reverence  for  our  women 
folks,  pride  in  self-support,  cleanliness,  ambition  to  excel,  thrift — 
all  of  which  the  old  Indian  possesses  not  at  all  or  in  meagre 
measure. 

I  would  not  make  the  Indian  over  into  a  white  man  if  I  could 
but  I  would  develop  in  him  to  the  fullest  extent  those  virtues 
that  our  civilization  has  proven  best.  And  this  may  be  done  by 
educational  processes  alone — never  by  unwise  nurture,  never  by 
perpetual  paternalism. 

There  are  just  as  good  men  and  women  in  any  section  of  the 
West  as  may  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  East.  Their  hearts  are 
just  as  big  with  compassion.  They  would  go  as  far  to  help, 
where  help  is  needed,  as  any  people  on  earth.     Their  loving 
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kindness  is  just  as  encompassing  and  comforting.  Their  civili- 
zation is  just  as  wholesome,  their  patriotism  just  as  sound,  their 
Christianity  just  as  sweet  and  solacing  as  may  be  found  any- 
where. They  want  the  Indian  to  do  right.  By  precept  and  ex- 
ample they  blaze  the  moral  trail.  If  the  red  man's  inclinations 
were  for  the  right  he  would  find  many  noble  examples  and  many 
leaders.  But  they  are  not.  The  bad  fascinates  and  he  yields, 
oh,  so  willingly,  his  manhood,  his  character,  his  career,  the  hopes 
and  promises  of  future  years,  to  the  evil  lures  of  those  whose 
moral  standard  more  nearly  approaches  his  own.  If  he  is  the 
"noble  red  man"  so  many  want  to  believe  him  why  does  he  not 
show  some  noble  attributes? 

Our  pernicious,  wicked  kindness  is  worse,  ten  thousand  times 
more  harmful  than  others'  harshness.  The  old.  uneducated  In- 
dian will  not  accept  our  civilization,  just  as  the  Chinaman  will 
not.  It  is  foolish,  absurd,  to  think  he  will.  For  400  years  we 
have  done  our  best  to  absorb  him  without  educating  him,  yet  he 
is  no  more  one  of  us  today  in  thought,  hopes  and  ambition  than 
the  caged  wolf  who  eats  from  our  hand,  but  would  burrow  in  his 
native  wilds  snarling  in  glee  if  he  could. 

Yet  we,  Simple  Simons  that  we  are,  pack  pail  after  pail  of 
the  golden  water  of  sinful  charity  and  pour  into  their  hermit 
holes,  hoping,  aye,  expecting  to  drown  them  out. 

And  to  what  end?  What's  the  use?  What  good  has  our  con- 
tinuous giving  done  or  will  do? 

The  tip-taker  is  a  cringing  hypocrit,  fit  only  to  serve  and 
suffer,  the  bribe-taker  is  a  rascal,  fit  only  for  criminal  solitude 
behind  the  bars.  And  the  course  we  are  pursuing  is  bound  to 
make  of  the  Indian  a  member  of  one  class  or  the  other. 

The  old  Indian  is  not  and  will  not  be  one  of  us.  Ignorance 
and  intelligence  do  not  move  in  the  same  sphere.  He  is  not  our 
equal — only  civilization  can  make  him  so  and  he  wants  none  of 
that.  And  when  we  treat  him  as  an  equal  we  stoop  to  meet  con- 
tempt. This  is  true  of  all  primitive  people.  Our  efforts  to  treat 
the  Filipinos  with  respect  and  on  terms  of  equality  brought 
on  the  war  with  that  people.  They  did  not,  could  not,  under- 
stand such  treatment  and  mistook  our  kindness  for  fear,  our 
mild  manners  for  efforts  to  conciliate. 

Profiting  not  by  lessons  and  mistakes  of  the  past,  we  are 
making,  in  my  opinion,  just  as  grave  mistakes  today.  I  believe 
that  Indians  should  be  ruled  firmly,  as  well  as  kindly,  as  our 
children  are  ruled  and  not  left  to  do  passion's  bidding.  I  believe 
that  all  annuities  should  be  abolished  and  that  no  Indian  should 
be  given  more  than  a  homestead.  When  we  give  more  we  throw 
ambrosia  to  the  dogs.  When  we  hold  great  tracts  of  land  and 
lease  it  for  the  Indians'  benefit  wc  not  only  build  up  an  Indian 
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aristocracy  and  landlordism  that  is  obnoxious  to  this  land  of 
the  free,  but  we  invent  and  practice  the  most  artful,  most  subtile 
method  of  exterminating  the  remnants  of  this  doomed  race  that 
could  be  devised. 

Think  of  it  We  give  the  Indian,  absolutely  free  of  cost  or 
condition,  as  much  as  a  white  man  may  reasonably  expect  to  ac- 
quire by  the  hardest  kind  of  toil  and  sacrifice  in  a  lifetime.  We 
fix  the  laws  so  he  does  not  have  to  pay  taxes.  We  employ 
farmers  to  instruct  him  and  clerks  to  keep  his  books.  He  does 
not  and  will  not  work  this  land,  but  leases  it  to  a  good  white 
brother,  while  he,  the  landlord,  struts  or  reels  about  the  streets 
of  near-by  towns,  or  gambles  by  the  hour  in  any  old  place.  Not 
satisfied  with  all  this,  we  take  the  surplus  lands  of  unused  reser- 
vations, and  instead  of  selling  them  to  the  highest  bidder  for 
cash,  we  lease  them  to  white  men,  good  citizens,  our  brothers — 
men  who  pay  our  taxes,  who  contribute  in  all  ways  in  money, 
time,  trouble  or  blood  to  this  country's  greatness,  and  the  rent 
these  good  citizens  pay  is  given  to  Indian  landlords  who  loaf, 
gamble,  drink  and  waste  their  lives  away. 

How  long,  O  Lord  I  how  long  is  this  sort  of  thing  to  continue  ? 

What  is  the  difference,  or  if  there  is  a  difference,  which  is 
worse,  to  coop  our  aborigines  on  reservations  and  give  them 
flour,  meat,  beans  and  annuities,  or  to  divide  these  reservations 
into  allotments,  placing  a  family  on  each  quarter  section,  giving 
a  house  and  farm  equipment,  then  leasing  the  remainder  of  the 
reservation  to  men  who  are  never'  helped  but  who  will  work,  and 
dividing  the  proceeds  in  cash  among  the  dusky  landlords? 

The  great  wrong  lies  in  the  method  of  helping.  If  we  would 
give  only  when  giving  would  help  our  Indian  brothers  to  help 
themselves,  then  all  would  be  well. 

Please  understand  that  in  this  paper  I  voice  my  own  individual 
opinions.  These  opinions  are  not  borrowed ;  they  are  mine.  I 
am  giving  you  the  raw  trtith  as  I  have  found  it.  In  no  sense  do 
these  remarks  reflect  on  the  Department  or  the  Indian  Office. 
The  Big  Chief  of  the  Interior  Department  is  one  of  the  truly 
great  men  in  the  Government  service.  And  he  is  assisted  by  a 
clean,  honorable,  competent  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
But  these  men  do  not  originate  policies,  they  carry  out  instruc- 
tions. Congress  makes  the  laws  and  sentimentalists — Indian 
monomaniacs — influence  Congress.  Let  us  place  responsibility 
where  it  belongs. 

Enough  of  the  old  Indian  and  our  treatment  of  him, 
What  are  we  doing  for  the  children  of  the  red  men? 

Let  us  quote  again  from  the  address  of  able  Commissioner 
Jones: 

"But  there  is  more  to  come.     The  Indian  children  are  edu- 
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cated.  I  wonder  if  it  is  generally  known  what  is  done  for  'poor 
Lo'  in  this  direction.  Let  us  see.  The  Indian  population  of  the 
United  States  (omitting  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes),  is  reckoned 
about  187,000,  of  which  47,000  are  probably  of  school  age.  To 
educate  these  there  are  altogether  253  Government  schools,  with 
some  2,300  employes.  The  boarding  school  is  what  I  wish  to 
speak  of  now.  There  are  ninety  of  these,  sixty-one  being  located 
in  twenty-one  States  and  twenty-nine  in  three  Territories.  Here 
some  18,000  Indian  children  are  lodged  and  fed  and  clothed  and 
taught,  and  are  given  all  the  comforts  of  life,  and  many  of  its 
luxuries,  all  for  nothing,  absolutely  nothing.  How  do  they  get 
there?  Do  their  parents  bring  them  and  ask  that  they  be  re- 
ceived? No.  Do  they  even  pay  the  expense  of  getting  them 
there?  No.  Then  how  do  they  get  there?  Why,  they  are  cap- 
tured on  the  reservations,  by  bribery,  by  force,  by  coaxing,  by 
threats,  and  dragged  there;  without  preparation,  without  regard 
to  fitness,  without  previous  training,  without  regard  to  their 
worldly  condition,  solely  because  they  have  Indian  blood  in  their 
veins,  sometimes  a  mere  suspicion,  and  will  count  in  making 
up  the  quota  of  a  school.  I  saw  the  other  day,  in  a  great  metro- 
politan paper,  a  graphic  account  of  the  rounding-up  of  children 
by  the  Indian  police  to  take  them  away  to  school,  and  it  read 
like  rounding  up  cattle  for  market;  and  another  writer,  who 
ought  to  know,  speaks  of  the  gathering  of  children  to  send  to 
school  as  the  ruthless  tearing  of  babes  from  the  mother's  arms. 
Another  paper  that  I  saw  not  long  ago,  a  local  one  this  time 
near  a  large  Indian  school,  expressed  its  satisfaction  that  the 
school  was  in  full  operation  after  the  summer  vacation.  Why? 
Because  it  was  for  the  good  of  the  children?  No!  but  because 
the  parents  of  many  of  the  pupils  were  wealthy,  and  their  chil- 
dren would  have  money  to  spend  in  the  town  near  which  the 
school  was  located. 

"Who  pays  for  all  this  ?  The  Government,  and  it  costs  millions 
of  dollars  annually.  The  amount  spent  for  education  for  the 
fiscal  year  just  closed  was,  in  round  numbers,  $4,000,000.  Of 
this,  $3,000,000  was  spent  in  twenty-one  States  and  $1,000,000 
in  three  Territories.  All,  with  the  exception  of  probably  $600,- 
000  was  a  gift  from  the  Government,  pure  and  simple.  The  In- 
dian does  not  contribute  one  cent,  not  even  the  simplest  thing. 
He  has  his  child  kept  and  taught  for  absolutely  nothing,  while 
many  a  white  man  around  him  has  to  pinch  and  deny  himself 
to  give  his  child  even  the  benefits  of  the  common  school. 

"Talk  about  paternalism.  Is  not  this  paternalism  gone  mad? 
Talk  about  class  legislation.  Was  there  ever  such  class  distinc- 
tion as  this?  Where  and  when  is  all  of  this  to  stop?  Is  this  thing 
to  go  on  forever?    In  the  last  twenty  years  the  Government  has 
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devoted  over  forty-four  millions  of  dollars  to  the  education  of 
its  almost  infinitesimal  Indian  population.  And  it  is  worthy  of  . 
note  that  probably  three-fourths  of  this  has  gone  into  independent 
and  thoroughly  organized  States,  of  which  many  of  the  Indians 
are  citizens,  and  which  are  equipped  with  excellent  school  sys- 
tems of  their  own.  Many  of  the  pupils  first  educated  are  grown, 
and  have  children  of  their  own.  Are  these  to  be  educated  as 
their  parents  were?  And  in  course  of  time,  are  their  children 
to  bs  educated,  too?  Are  the  187,000  of  a  distinctive  class  to  go 
on  year  after  year  and  have  education  given  them  for  nothing, 
while  the  rest  of  our  80,000,000  get  it  for  themselves?  I  must 
not  be  understood  as  out  of  sympathy  with  the  cause  of  Indian 
education.  My  only  objection  is  to  the  present  system  and  the 
principles  involved." 

Mr.  Jones  was  righteously  indignant  but  he  did  not  realize 
the  iniquity  of  our  course  in  all  its  ramifications,  dips,  spurs  and 
angles  as  thoroughly  as  some  of  us  in  the  field  do. 

The  Government's  system  of  Indian  schools  is  unexcelled — 
I  think  I  might  truthfully  say,  unequaled — in  scheme  and  scope, 
anywhere,  for  any  race.  The  plan  embraces  day  schools,  reser- 
vation schools  and  non-reservation  schools.  The  policy  is  to 
take  the  little  ones  into  the  day  schools,  give  them  a  few  hours 
instruction  each  day  and  then  send  them  home  to  the  parents 
in  the  evening.  The  reservation  schools  take  them  from  the 
day  schools  after  a  few  years  and  carry  them  through  the  course 
up  to  the  4th  or  5th  grade.  From  there  they  are  supposed  to 
be  promoted  to  the  large,  splendidly  equipped,  industrial  schools, 
located  in  the  midst  of  our  best  civilized  environment,  like 
Carlisle  in  Pennsylvania,  Haskell  in  Kansas,  Chilocco  in  Okla- 
homa, Phoenix  in  Arizona.  Here  the  trades  are  taught  and 
the  very  best  of  instruction  given  in  farming  and  its  kindred 
branches.     One  half  the  time  is  given  to  industrial  instruction. 

At  the  Chilocco  school  in  Oklahoma,  the  one  over  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  preside,  special  instruction  is  given  in  agricul- 
ture and  kindred  branches.  We  aim  to  attach  the  lads  to  the 
soil  by  threads  of  interest  and  surety  of  profit  by  intelligently 
directed  labor.  Besides  farming  we  teach  domestic  economy, 
domestic  science,  domestic  art,  printing,  carpentering,  black- 
smithing,  harness-making,  painting,  baking,  steam-engineering, 
electric  engineering,  plumbing  and  steam-fitting,  masonry  and 
music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental. 

The  system  seems  sound  and  perfect.  But  like  almost  every- 
thing else  the  dear  Government  does,  where  laws  are  seldom 
the  result  of  judgment  but  of  compromise,  there  is  a  flaw  in  the 
system  and  a  most  serious  one. 

If  such  opportunities  were  offered  to  the  poor  and  needy  of 
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our  own  race — and  why  not?  Don't  we  owe  our  own  some 
little  attention? — how  quickly  the  schools  would  fill,  and  how 
eagerly  every  chance  would  be  embraced!  Or,  if  they  did  not  fill 
rapidly  you  know  without  the  telling  what  would  be  done. 
Whenever  there  has  been  any  trouble  of  this  kind  we  have 
invoked  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  and  children  of  white  parents 
have  been  compelled  to  attend  school,  even  when  their  small 
earnings  were  needed  to  supply  the  family  table. 

But  not  so  with  the  Indian.  He  is  our  kid  brother,  our  pet 
baby,  and  he  must  have  a  code  for  himself  alone. 

Congress  has  persistently  refused  to  pass  a  compulsory  law 
affecting  the  Indian.  It  is  all  well  enough  to  make  the  white 
Americans  attend  school,  but  Indians  never.  It  is  right  to  com- 
pel white  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school,  but  Indian 
parents  must  not  be  so  harshly  treated.  We  attend  to  the 
whites  on  the  score  of  civic  duty  and  perform  our  duty  without 
regard  to  parental  protest  or  convenience.  But  Indian  children 
not  only  do  not  have  to  go  to  school  unless  they  want  to,  but 
even  if  they  do  want  to  we  cannot  take  them  into  our  schools 
until  the  ignorant  parents'  consent  has  been  obtained.  I  know 
that  effort  after  effort  has  been  made  by  those  connected  with 
the  Indian  Office  and  others  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  compul- 
sory law,  but  always  without  results.    Why?    I  don't  know. 

In  consequence  of  the  failure  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  act 
in  this  matter  we  have  a  grotesque  system  indeed. 

Take  Carlisle  for  instance.  Carlisle  is  a  splendidly  equipped 
institution,  capable  of  accommodating  1,000  students.  The  edu- 
cation this  school  is  capable  of  giving  to  any  boy  or  girl  is 
worth  $5,000.  It  is  offered  to  Indians  only,  without  money  and 
without  price.  One  would  naturally  suppose  these  red  children 
would  be  keen  to  grasp  the  opportunity.  Nearly  all  have  money 
— not  earned — and  nothing  of  business  nature  to  keep  them  at 
home.  The  unsophisticated  would  suppose  they  would  pay  their 
way  and  be  anxious  to  enter  on  the  first  day.    But  they  are  not. 

Every  summer  the  superintendent  drafts  his  employes  into 
service  as  collectors.  He  provides  money  for  all  necessary  ex- 
penses and  away  they  go.  Let  us  follow  two  of  them.  It  is  con- 
sidered best  ofttimes  to  travel  in  pairs.  They  invade  a  reser- 
vation and  hand  their  credentials  to  the  agent  He  reads, 
frowns,  fidgets  and  frowns  again.     He  is  not  pleased. 

"All  right!"  he  mutters  at  last.  "You  may  go  out  and  see 
what  you  can  do.  I  want  to  warn  you,  though,  that  you  must 
not  take  any  children  belonging  to  reservation  schools." 

"Haven't  you  got  some  advanced  students  who  ought  to  be 
transferred,  Major?"  ventures  the  collector — the  prettiest  one. 

"No,"  declares  the  agent,  scowling  fiercely. 
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"None  who  have  passed  the  4th  grade?"  persists  the  pretty  one. 
You  understand  of  course,  that  these  particular  collectors  are 
ladies.  If  a  mere  man  had  been  so  bold  he  would  have  been 
told  long  before  this  to  attend  strictly  to  his  own  business  or 
leave  the  reservation. 

"No,  that  is,  Pve  got  some  past  that  grade  but  we  need  'em 
here.  We've  got  to  keep  some  old  ones  in  our  schools  to  do  the 
work." 

"But  don't  the  rules  say  you  must  transfer  ^to  non-reservation 
schools  when  they  have  passed  the  4th  grade,  or  when  they  are 
twelve  to  fourteen  years  of  age  ?" 

"Don't  give  a"  begins  the  agent  but  corrects  himself, 

"Can't  help  that,"  he  continues,  "They  can't  go." 

"What  children  may  I  take,  Major?" 

"Any  you  can  get  to  go,  who  do  not  belong  to  our  reservation 
school,  after  securing  the  parents'  consent,  and  after  complying 
with  all  regulations,  who  are  over  eighteen  years  of  age." 

"But  the  Office  rules  say  we  can't  enroll  children  who  are 
more  than  eighteen." 

"Can't  help  that,"  replies  the  Major. 

The  collectors  leave  the  agent,  discouraged,  but  determined. 

Right  here  I  think  I  hear  you  say:  "But  why  didn't  the  agent 
help  these  ladies?  I  should  think  he'd  want  to  send  his  advanced 
children  out  into  the  field  of  growth  and  greater  opportunities." 

There  are  several  reasons  why  the  agent  should  remain  either 
passive  or  beQome  antagonistic.  First,  he  has  ambitions.  He 
wants  to  build  up  his  own  reservation  school — to  enlarge  his 
own  principality  and  sphere  of  influence.  Then,  the  old  Indians 
generally  are  either  totally  indifferent  to  schools,  or  openly 
oppose  civilization's  encroachments,  and  as  the  agent  has  to  live 
with  the  Indians  why  should  he  incur  their  ill-will  by  compelling 
them  to  do  what  they  don't  want  to  do,  particularly  when  there 
is  no  authority  therefor? 

Our  pretty,  brave  collectors  drive  from  home  to  home  on  the 
reservation,  showing  pictures  of  the  school,  describing  it,  urging, 
coaxing,  begging  ignorant,  superstitious,  old  Indians  to  con- 
sent to  accept  for  their  children  free  that  which  thousands  of 
white  parents  toil  and  starve  to  buy  for  their  dear  ones. 

These  ardent  collectors  are  not  alone.  Each  day  they  meet 
representatives  of  other  schools.  Chilocco,  Haskell,  Genoa, 
Morris,  Pipestone,  Rapid  City,  Pierre,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Plandreau, 
these  and  others  all  have  their  agents  out  hustling  for  children, 
drumming  up  business  (there  were  15  collectors  at  one  agency 
at  one  time  last  summer).  This  makes  the  competition  keen. 
Being  zealous  collectors  they  work  to  win  and  in  many  cases 
methods  are  not  what  they  should  be,  but — it  is  results  that 
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count  The  old  Indians  swell  prodigiously.  They  are  important 
personages.  Publicly  they  strut  and  openly  brag.  Being  shrewd 
politicians  they  organize  into  clans  and  make  graft  of  the  col- 
lectors' necessities.  In  other  words  they  "hold  up"  the  collec- 
tors for  feasts,  for  fees  as  interpreters,  guides,  drivers,  etc  And 
the  poor  collectors,  being  driven  to  it,  pay  and  smile  and  gather 
in  every  child  they  can  get,  going  out  into  the  highways  and 
hedges  and  bringing  in  the  lame,  the  halt  and  the  blind,  the 
little  and  the  big,  the  old  and  the  young — any  old  thing  and 
every  old  thing  that  can  pass  the  parents  and  agent  and  doctor, 
for  they  all  count  and  if  we  do  not  fill  our  schools  we  must 
close,  because  they  are  maintained  on  the  per  capita  basis. 

Because  of  the  expiration  of  the  time  limit  set  for  speakers, 
the  reading  of  the  remainder  of  Mr.  McCowan's  paper  was  de- 
ferred until  the  fifth  session  of  the  Conference,  in  the  proceedings 
of  which  it  will  be  found.    (See  Index). 

The  President. — In  all  good  paintings  there  is  light  and 
shade.  We  had  this  morning  the  light:  I  think  you  will  agree 
just  now  we  have  the  shade;  so  we  have  the  elements  necessary 
for  a  good  picture. 

Mr.  Smiley. — I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  speech  of  the 
last  gentleman.  He  hits  upon  a  good  many  of  the  weak  points 
in  the  Indian  service.  A  good  many  of  those  things  I  know 
personally  are  true,  and  yet  I  think  it  a  very  exaggerated  state- 
ment of  the  service.  There  are  a  great  many  difficulties  in  man- 
aging Indian  affairs.  We  have  to  have  people  appointed  at 
Washington  and  they  go  off  where  they  cannot  be  controlled, 
and  it  is  the  easiest  thing  for  an  agent  or  any  other  employee  to 
play  the  mischief  and  to  do  things  that  are  not  right.  Criticism 
comes  from  all  over  the  country  to  that  effect.  The  President  of 
the  United  States,  who  is,  we  all  know,  a  thoroughly  honest 
man,  has  stated  to  me  twice,  that  he  would  see  to  it  that  the 
Indian  service  is  put  on  an  honorable  basis  and  that  no  man 
shall  be  appointed  to  any  office  who  he  thinks  is  in  any  wise 
unfitted  for  it,  no  matter  who  recommends  him.  The  President 
says  this  and  I  believe  he  will  carry  it  out.  Mr.  Sherman  has 
stated  rightly  the  grand  work  the  United  States  has  done.  No 
race  in  the  world  has  ever  been  treated  so  magnanimously  as  the 
United  States  has  treated  the  Indians.  Most  of  the  other  na- 
tions, when  treating  with  subordinate  nations,  have  crushed 
them. 

I  believe  that  work  is  the  saving  thing  for  the  Indians.    We 
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have  coddled  them  too  much  as  the  last  speaker  said;  there  is 
no  doubt  about  it.  Let  us  treat  them  so  far  as  possible  the  same 
as  we  treat  our  own  people.  Put  them  on  their  mettle;  make 
them  struggle,  then  we  will  have  some  good  Indians. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


tRjttfc  fte**toit. 

Thursday  Morning,  October  19,  1905. 


The  President. — This  morning's  session  is  to  be  devoted  to 
the  Philippine  Islands.  The  question  whether  or  not  we  ought 
to  have  our  sovereignty  over  the  Philippines  is  as  purely  an 
academic  question  as  the  question,  very  hotly  discussed  at  the 
time,  whether  the  Louisiana  Purchase  was  right  or  not.  The 
occupation  of  the  Philippines  is  past  history  and  our  questions 
have  to  deal  with  the  present  and  the  future.  The  question  for 
us  to  consider  this  morning  is  what  ought  we  to  do  for  the  Phil- 
ippines, and  on  that  question,  the  largest  freedom  of  discussion 
within  necessary  limitations  of  time,  is  permitted,  encouraged 
and  desired,  in  this  conference.  The  first  speaker  of  the  morn- 
ing has  had  large  acquaintance  with  all  aspects  of  the  Oriental 
question,  but  in  spite  of  his  great  ability  I  venture  to  say,  will 
not  be  able  to  tell  you  all  he  knows  in  half  an  hour. 

We  will  now  hear  from  Professor  Jeremiah  W.  Jenks,  of 
Cornell  University,  who  has  been  Special  Commissioner  of  the 
United  States  War  Department  to  investigate  questions  of  cur- 
rency, internal  taxation,  and  police  in  the  Orient,  and  who  has 
large  acquaintance  with  all  Oriental  aspects. 

Dr.  Jeremiah  W.  Jenks. — Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gen- 
tlemen: When  I  was  asked  to  prepare  this  paper,  the  subject 
suggested  was  "Difficulties  in  the  Administration  of  De- 
pendencies." As  our  chairman  has  said,  that  question  was  rather 
too  broad,  so  that  I  found  myself  compelled  to  limit  it  and  to  en- 
title my  paper  "Some  Difficulties."  Naturally  also,  I  had  to 
select  the  difficulties  which  I  should  present,  and  I  have  at- 
tempted to  select  those  that  it  was  on  the  whole  best  for  an  influ- 
ential conference  like  this  to  consider,  so  far  as  my  judgment  is 
concerned.  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  you  will  find  that  I 
have  not  treated  some  of  your  pet  difficulties.  In  that  case,  I 
hope  that  you  will  take  the  opportunity  to  bring  those  difficulties 
forward  when  your  turn  comes. 


SOME    DIFFICULTIES    IN    THE    ADMINISTRATION 
OF  DEPENDENCIES. 

BY   PROF.   JEREMIAH    W.   JENKS. 

Some  four  years  ago,  in  speaking  with  one  of  the  high  execu- 
tive officials  in  Java  regarding  some  important  reforms  that  were 
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clearly  needed  there,  I  asked  him  why  they  were  not  put  through. 
His  answer  in  substance  was,  "Because  most  of  the  officials  at 
home  don't  know,  and  the  others  don't  care.  We  are  too  far 
away."  Two  months  before  the  same  story  had  come  from  offi- 
cials in  India  regarding  their  government,  and  I  doubt  not  that 
our  people  in  the  Philippines  could  properly  make  a  similar 
charge. 

In  all  the  affairs  of  life  the  near  and  immediate  make  the  vivid 
impression;  the  remote  appear  dim.  An  accident  which  takes 
the  life  of  our  next-door  neighbor  is  far  more  shocking  than  the 
breaking  of  a  dike  of  the  Yellow  River  in  China  which  destroys 
thousands  of  homes,  drives  a  million  of  people  into  destitution, 
and  drowns  thousands  like  rats.  Likewise  regarding  remote 
dependencies.  Furthermore,  the  near  has  better  means  of  mak- 
ing its  presence  known.  A  persistent  seeker  after  a  pension,  or  an 
active  committee  from  a  small  city,  seeking  an  appropriation  for 
a  post-office,  two  years  ago  made  much  more  trouble  for  many 
a  Congressman  than  the  thousands. of  half-starving  Filipinos 
whose  farm  cattle  had  died  of  the  rinderpest,  whose  crops  had 
been  eaten  by  locusts,  and  whose  huts  had  been  destroyed  by 
hostile  insurrectos.  The  owner  of  a  beet  sugar  factory  in  Michi- 
gan, worth  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  would  plead  his  needs 
much  more  effectively  because  he  could  pester  Congressmen 
personally,  and  could  also  influence  directly  some  votes,  than 
could  hundreds  of  owners  of  small  sugar  plantations  in  the 
Philippines  whose  wishes  could  be  voiced  practically  only  offir 
cially  through  the  Philippine  Commission,  and  indirectly  through 
the  President's  message,  or  at  the  most,  a  hearing  before  a  com- 
mittee,, and  who  had  no  votes  that  affect  Congressmen. 

The  home  legislators  naturally  often  forget  to  act,  and  in 
their  forgetfulness  they  fail  also  to  remove  the  hampering  re- 
straints imposed  upon  the  officials  of  the  dependencies.  The 
special  interests  at  home,  on  the  other  hand,  which  may  come 
into  conflict  with  those  of  the  dependencies  are  listened  to  at  the 
expense  of  the  dependencies. 

With  this  disadvantage,  however,  goes  sometimes  an  advan- 
tage, for  in  so  far  as  discretion  is  left  with  the  administrators  in 
the  dependencies,  little  as  this  may  be,  they  are  likely  to  be  given 
a  somewhat  freer  hand  than  is  the  case  with  local  administrators 
at  home,  and  whenever  the  officials  are  themselves  wise  and  dis- 
creet men,  their  work  can  be  done  with  greater  efficiency  than 
under  the  cramping  influence  of  the  rigid  rules  and  the  official 
red  tape  which  are  likely  to  be  found  in  home  administration. 

But,  besides  the  lack  of  immediate  interest,  the  conditions  in 
dependencies  are  usually  not  well  understood  by  home  legisla- 
tors.   The  time  of  any  faithful  Congressman  is  so  fully  occupied 
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with  attendance  on  his  committee  meetings,  with  the  prompt 
answering  of  his  large  correspondence,  with  the  necessary  im- 
mediate attention  to  his  constituency,  that  he  can  not  get  the 
time  to  keep  himself  well  informed  on  many  matters.  Even 
members  of  the  committees  that  deal  directly  with  the  dependen- 
cies must  largely  take  their  opinions  at  second-hand,  through 
the  proper  executive  officer  of  the  government,  or  through  read- 
ing of  reports,  and  conversation*  with  well-informed  people. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  natural  that  if  members  of  Con- 
gress or  of  Parliament  favor  the  administration  and  believe  in  its 
sincerity,  they  will  be  likely  to  accept  its  views.  If  they  are  of 
the  opposite  party  or  are  disposed  to  doubt  its  wisdom,  they  lay 
especial  emphasis  upon  the  opinions  of  outside  observers.  One 
need  not  question  the  sincerity  of  legislators,  but  being  merely 
human  beings,  although  doubtless  considerably  above  die  aver- 
age in  ability  and  even  in  diligence  and  care,  their  judgments  are 
likely  to  be  mistaken. 

Moreover,  from  the  natural  desire  for  power  which  every  man 
has,  as  well  as  from  their  feeling  of  responsibility,  many  Con- 
gressmen feel  it  desirable  not  to  deprive  themselves  of  the  right  to 
meddle  continually  in  even  minor  affairs  of  dependencies,  by  giv- 
ing large  discretion  to  the  local  officials.  Nevertheless,  the  local 
administration,  which  has  to  solve  difficulties  promptly  as  they 
arise  and  which  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  peculiarities  of 
a  climate,  of  an  economic  situation,  and  of  a  people,  and  in  conse- 
quence, of  an  entire  civilization  vastly  different  from  the  home 
civilization,  finds  this  necessity  of  working  under  strict  rules 
laid  down  by  the  home  legislature  a  most  serious  difficulty. 

Of  perhaps  more  consequence  in  the  long  run  is  the  difficulty 
which  arises  from  the  sentiments  of  the  people  of  the  home  coun- 
try regarding  questions  which  spring  from  the  difference  in  civi- 
lization of  the  dependent  people.  We  all  recall,  for  example, 
how  much  feeling  there  has  been  at  times  in  the  United  States 
regarding  any  action  on  the  part  of  the  Philippine  authorities 
which  would  seem  to  recognize  even  temporarily  the  institutions 
of  polygamy  and  of  slavery  among  the  Mohammedan  Moros  of 
the  Island  of  Mindanao.  We  believe  that  our  government  stands 
for  the  best  in  civilization,  and  that  neither  of  those  institutions 
can  be  tolerated  by  Americans;  but  the  Moros,  of  course,  who 
have  been  born  and  trained  under  different  creeds  and  customs, 
naturally  believe  sincerely  in  their  propriety  and  beneficial 
effects.  Then- our  counter  beliefs  make  us  trouble.  We  believe 
also  in  religious  freedom,  but  both  slavery  and  polygamy  are  rec- 
ognized by  the  religion  of  the  followers  of  the  prophet.  We 
believe  in  local  self-government,  but  in  our  own  home  country 
the  question  of  slavery  was  for  many  decades  believed  by  the 
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majority  of  Our  people  to  be  a  matter  of  state  regulation,  while 
the  institution  of  marriage  still  remains  so.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  if  we  were  to  give  the  Moros  self-government,  both 
of  those  institutions  would  remain.  How  shall  we  deal  with 
such  problems? 

The  English  meet  with  similar  conditions  in  their  dependen- 
cies. How  do  they  deal  with  them?  Both  have  recognized  the 
institutions  as  social  evils,  which  are  to  be  rooted  out  eventually. 
But  both  have  believed  that  it  is  wiser  to  secure,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  good-will  of  the  peoples  by  tolerating  these  institutions 
for  a  little  time.  They  have  in  some  colonies  already  abolished 
personal  slavery,  though  in  some  they  still  recognize  the  abso- 
lute power  in  most  regards  of  the  former  native  rulers  and  gen- 
try and  their  right  to  demand  from  their  peoples  forced  labor 
for  certain  public  purposes,  such  as  working  on  the  roads,  and 
even  in  certain  localities  for  working  state  plantations  and  for 
cultivating  land  belonging  to  the  state,  although  leased  to  pri- 
vate individuals.  Gradually,  however,  in  the  Orient  as  the  years 
go  by,  through  their  influence  with  the  local  rulers  whom  they 
have  made  also  practically  English  and  Dutch  officials,  and 
through  the  proper  training  of  the  younger  heirs  to  these  local 
sultanates,  principalities,  magistracies,  and  other  official  places, 
they  have  secured  by  persuasion  the  abolition  of  the  worst  of  the 
abuses.  There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  in  the  not  distant 
future,  they  will  succeed,  as  in  certain  cases  they  have  already 
succeeded,  in  persuading  first  the  rulers  to  give  up  some  of  their 
dominating  power,  as  well  as  to  give  up  plurality  of  wives,  and 
then  through  their  influence  to  impose  similar  restrictions  upon 
the  peoples.  In  this  way/the  ends  of  the  higher  civilization  have 
already  been  in  part  attained,  and  ultimately  they  will  be  fully 
attained  so  far  as  these  two  evils  are  concerned, — and  that  with- 
out war,  without  serious  friction,  without  any  abolition  of  the 
free  institutions  of  the  countries  concerned,  while  at  the  same 
time  useful  lessons  have  been  given  to  the  native  peoples  in  the 
direction  of  self-government  for  wise  ends. 

In  certain  parts  of  India  matters  have  not  yet  progressed  so 
far,  especially  in  the  native  states.  The  British  government  has 
fairly  well  suppressed  the  thugs  whose  religious  training  led 
them  at  times  to  strangle  others.  It  has  suppressed  the  suttee 
through  the  influence  of  which  custom  hundreds  of  native 
widows  were  burned,  often  in  accordance  with  their  own  desire, 
at  their  husband's  death,  but  it  has  not  yet  thought  it  advisable 
in  the  native  states  to  forbid  plural  marriages  where  they  are 
recognized  by  the  native  religions,  nor  to  change  to  any  note- 
worthy extent  the  native  local  forms  of  government.  I  recall 
the  vigorous  impatience  with  which  the  British  resident  in  one 
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of  the  Mohammedan  states  one  day  denounced  the  missionaries 
for  interference  with  his  work,  though  he  later  spoke,  perhaps 
more  warmly  than  any  other  official  with  whom  I  ever  talked  on 
the  subject,  in  favor  of  the  powerful  and  beneficent  influence  of 
the  missionaries'  work  in  India.  But  on  this  occasion  he  angrily 
told  me  that  the  missionaries  gave  him  more  trouble  than  all 
other  people  in  the  state  put  together,  and  cited  a  case  which  had 
come  before  him  that  morning.  A  well-meaning,  devoted  mis- 
sionary, who  had  far  more  regard  for  what  she  believed  to  be 
the  moral  welfare  of  the  people  than  for  law,  native  or  English, 
had  refused  to  give  up  to  her  father  a  native  girl  of  some  thir- 
teen or  fourteen  years  of  age,  whom,  during  the  time  of  famine 
a  year  before,  she  had  saved  from  a  death  of  starvation,  and 
whom  she  had  kept  in  the  interim  in  her  missionary  school.  She 
said  the  father,  if  the  girl  returned  to  him,  would  sell  her  in  mar- 
riage. The  father  had,  however,  the  legal  right,  and  the  girl 
wanted  to  go  with  her  father.  From  the  point  of  view  of  public 
sentiment  in  England  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  missionary  was 
right.  The  girl  would  doubtless  lead  a  higher  life  if  she  were 
to  remain  in  the  missionary  school,  but  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  British  resident  there  was  no  choice.  The  law  settled  the 
case,  and  when  the  missionary  attempted  indirectly  to  carry  out 
her  purpose  of  keeping  the  girl  by  charging  the  father  for  the 
board  of  the  girl  during  the  year  of  her  residence  in  the  school, 
some  $30  or  $40,  a  sum  far  beyond  his  ability  to  pay,  the  Resi- 
dent lost  patience,  ordered  the  girl  surrendered,  and  was  ready 
to  denounce  the  missionaries  and  their  work.  He  realized  how 
at  that  time  in  that  state  any  radical  interference  with  Mohamme- 
dan law  and  custom  would  not  merely  increase  the  difficulties  of 
English  administration,  but  might  well  lead  to  revolt  and  serious 
war.  The  English  want  no  repetition  of  anything  resembling 
the  Sepoy  rebellion,  and  they  believe  that  they  are  working  as 
rapidly  as  the  conditions  will  permit  toward  the  upbuilding  in 
India  of  a  high  civilization. 

I  recall  with  interest  also  the  humorously  despondent  tone  in 
which  some  of  the  officials  in  Java  commented  upon  the  opinions 
of  the  "old  women  of  both  sexes  at  home"  whose  views  on  vari- 
ous questions  of  social  morality  had  interfered  with  certain  regu- 
lations regarding  the  management  and  control  of  the  troops 
which  the  Dutch  officers  and  the  Dutch  government  in  Java  con- 
sidered essential  for  the  health  and  military  efficiency  of  both 
Dutch  and  native  soldiers.  They  said  the  views  were  right  for 
Holland,  but  wrong  for  Java;  and  they  felt  that  they  were  as 
conscientious  and  had  as  high  a  sense  of  social  improvement  as 
had  their  critics,  while  they  believed  that  they  understood  much 
better  the  circumstances  with  which  thev  had  to  deal. 
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To  the  sanie  effect  at  times  are  remarks  of  our  officers  in  the 
Philippines  regarding  the  attitude  of  many  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  concerning  the  army  canteen.  No  one  else  has  an 
interest  so  great  as  theirs  in  not  merely  the  military  efficiency, 
but  also  in  the  moral  character  of  the  soldiers  as  a  necessary  con- 
dition to  high  efficiency.  And  these  officers  feel  that,  with  the 
responsibility  resting  upon  them,  with  their  reputations,  their 
future  advancement,  possibly  with  ev£n  their  lives  at  forfeit,  if 
they  decide  wrongly,  and  with  also  what  they  believe  to  be  their 
far  greater  knowledge  of  conditions  concerning  the  soldiers, 
they  should  be  allowed  to  use  their  best  judgment  in  settling  that 
question. 

.  When  the  regulation  of  the  opium  importation  and  traffic  in 
the  Philippines  was  under  consideration,  and  an  able  commission 
had  been  appointed  to  investigate  the  subject  in  Japan,  China,  the 
Straits  Settlements,  Java,  India,  in  order  that  our  own  legisla- 
tion might  be  wisely  guided,  a  petition  was  circulated  among  the 
American  missionaries  in  the  Far  East  as  well  as  among  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  praying  for  the  immediate  prohibition 
of  the  traffic.  A  young  woman  missionary  in  Japan,  when  asked 
to  sign  the  petition,  said  that  President  Roosevelt,  with  all  the 
means  at  his  disposal  to  learn  the  circumstances,  and  with  all 
the  responsibility  resting  upon  him  to  make  a  right  decision,  had 
been  unable  to  make  up  his  mind  without  the  appointment  of  a 
special  commission  to  assist  him  in  studying  the  question,  and 
she  thought  that  for  her  to  sign  a  petition  which  implied  that 
she  knew  what  was  best,  would  be  an  act  of  foolish,  conceited 
presumption.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  members  of  the  Philip- 
pine Commission  and  others  who  are  responsible  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Philippine  Islands  and  who  are  conscientiously  try- 
ing to  do  their  duty,  wish  that  many  others  would  take  a  like 
modest  view  of  their  ability  to  form  an  intelligent  opinion  on 
questions  regarding  the  Philippines  which  they  have  not  care- 
fully studied. 

There  is,  also,  another  very  serious  difficulty  which  comes 
from  the  differing  types  of  civilization  and  differing  social  ideals 
in  the  dependencies.  Far  more  than  we  are  conscious  of  the 
fact,  all  of  us  are  creatures  of  our  environment.  Not  merely  the 
style  of  houses  in  which  we  live,  the  cut  of  the  clothes  which 
we  wear,  the  food  which  we  eat,  our  methods  of  social  enter- 
tainment,— but  also  our  habits  of  thought,  our  moral  convictions, 
our  religious  beliefs  come  to  no  small  degree  from  the  customs 
that  surround  us.  Some  of  us  even,  perhaps,  lead  what  are  con- 
sidered moral,  upright  lives,  largely  because  of  the  restraining 
influence  of  social  custom,  though  we  are  scarcely  conscious  of 
that  fact.     It  is  easier  to  resist  temptation  than  to  endure  the 
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social  condemnation  which  would  be  certain  to  follow  a  flagrant 
breach  of  social  custom,  i.  e.,  we  drift  with  the  customs  of  our 
set.  In  remote  dependencies  government  officials,  especially  of 
the  lower  grades,  frequently  have  this  restraining  influence  re- 
moved. There  is  no  society  for  them.  They  have  the  tastes,  the 
weaknesses,  the  passions  of  their  natures  to  control,  with  no  pub- 
lic opinion,  such  as  exists  at  home,  to  condemn  them  if  they 
yield  to  the  temptations  which  surround  them.  They  are  alone 
in  a  different  civilization,  and  many  vicious  customs  are  looked 
upon  by  even  the  best  of  their  native  friends  as  normally  proper, 
if  not  even  praiseworthy.  So,  too,  certain  other  customs,  as 
for  example,  the  moderate  drinking  of  intoxicating  liquors 
which  may  be  of  relatively  little  harm  at  home,  provided  the 
habit  does  not  grow,  become  in  the  enervating  climate  of  the 
tropics  a  serious  menace  to  efficiency,  if  not  to  life  itself.  One 
of  our  observant  consuls  in  the  Far  East  has  recounted  various 
instances  of  young  Americans  of  good  families,  good  training, 
and  at  home  of  good  habits,  who,  without  the  restraining  influ- 
ences of  American  society,  and  under  the  influence  of  new  and 
seductive  temptations,  not  merely  ruined  their  characters,  but 
lost  their  lives  through  dissipation.  There  are  a  good  many 
similar  examples  to  be  found  in  the  Philippines,  both  in  the 
army  and  in  civil  life,  although  we  may  well  be  surprised  to 
find  so  few.  The  higher  officials  in  the  more  responsible  positions 
recognize  the  danger,  and  in  consequence  they  urge  the  pay- 
ment of  good  salaries  and  the  extension  of  privileges  of  the  right 
type,  so  that  men  who  are  not  only  of  high  character,  but  also 
of  mature  years  and  judgment,  and  with  the  restraining  influ- 
ence of  family  life,  may  be  induced  to  accept  such  positions. 
But  strong  men  in  good  positions  at  home  will  not  go  into  such 
positions.  I  knew  one  good  place,  in  Manila  at  that,  not  in  the 
provinces,  refused  by  four  or  five  excellent  men,  though  they 
were  offered  a  salary  twice  or  three  times  what  they  were  get- 
ting here.  It  was  finally  taken  by  a  young  man  at  a  salary  of 
one-third  or  one-quarter  that  offered  the  older  men.  They  were 
unwilling  to  give  up  secure  life  positions;  he  had  only  a  small 
place  to  leave.  I  am  very  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  he  has 
made  good. 

We  need  particularly  to  recognize  the  difficulty  of  getting 
strong  men,  and  to  use  what  influence  we  can  toward  making 
the  conditions  better. 

At  least  two  high  officials  connected  with  the  Philippine  ser- 
vice have  said  to  me  that  the  people  at  home  were  ready  to  rec- 
ommend men  for  positions  in  the  Islands  whom  they  would  not 
dare  to  recommend  here  where  they  were  known.  Men  are  at 
times  appointed  on  strong  letters  of  commendation  which  speak 
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of  their  ability  and  experience,  but  which  faiL  to  note  that  they 
are  also  drunkards.  That  sad,  disqualifying  fact  is  learned  after 
the  government  has  paid  out  hundreds  of  dollars  and  wasted 
months  of  valuable  time.  If  you  have  any  weak  friend  who  has 
failed  at  home,  do  not  recommend  him  for  service  in  a  tropical 
territory,  as  many  other  good  people  do.  Tropical  territories  do 
not  make  good  reform  schools.  And  if  you  hear  of  cases  of  dis- 
sipation among  the  officials  inquire  carefully  into  the  facts  before 
denouncing  the  administration.  The  fact  is  that  the  Government 
has  earnestly  tried  to  make  its  appointments  on  merit  and  merit 
alone.  I  have  known  of  many  individual  appointments.  I  have 
never  heard  the  question  of  party  or  influence  raised.  The  one 
demand  has  been  for  efficiency. 

Some  of  the  attacks  upon  the  Philippine  administration  in  this 
direction  read  as  if  only  our  country  had  such  failures,  and  as 
if  only  the  government  were  to  be  blamed,  and  the  conditions 
not  at  all.  But  like  conditions  produce  like  results.  Only  three 
or  four  years  ago  an  English  official  in  Burma,  of  considerable 
rank,  proved  a  defaulter.  An  investigation  showed  that  he  had 
been  stationed  practically  alone  among  natives,  in  an  extremely 
difficult  position,  and  that  he  was  given  the  duties  of  an  official 
high  in  rank  who  would  usually  receive  a  large  salary.  The 
burdens  of  the  work  and  the  loneliness  were  so  heavy  that  he 
needed  relaxation,  and  in  his  case  this  took  the  apparently  inno- 
cent form  of  stamp  and  curio  collecting.  He  had  been  a  faith- 
ful official  for  several  years ;  but  finally,  to  secure  the  money  to 
gratify  this  desire  of  collecting,  which  had  become  a  passion, 
he  used  the  government  funds.  Of  course  he  was  condemned 
and  punished,  but  the  Burmese  papers,  in  giving  an  account  of 
his  crime,  while  they  condemned  him,  condemned  with  equal 
emphasis  the  government  which  had  placed  him  in  a  post  with 
so  great  responsibilities,  with  so  meager  a  salary.  It  is  not 
unusual  to  hear  of  younger  men  in  the  more  remote  and  less 
important  positions  in  India  who  likewise  succumb  to  the 
temptations  of  dissipation  and  immorality.  To  be  sure  the  stand- 
ard of  the  Indian  civil  service  is  very  high.  It  is  possibly  true 
that  it  as  a  whole  ranks  higher  as  regards  intelligence  and  char- 
acter than  any  other  extended  service  in  the  world,  but  the 
British  government  has  secured  that  service  largely  by  paying 
high  salaries,  granting  long  leaves  of  absence,  giving  liberal  en- 
tertainment allowances,  and  using  every  effort  to  make  the  life 
attractive  and  to  secure  men  of  capacity  and  character,  who  are 
willing  to  devote  themselves  to  that  service  as  a  career, — and  even 
then  they  sometimes  fail.  Some  people  think  the  administration 
of  the  Philippines  extravagant,  but  the  English  government  has 
found  it  cheap  to  pay  much  larger  salaries  than  are  paid  in  the 
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Philippines,  and  to  treat  their  officials  in  other  ways  far  more 
liberally  than  we  treat  ours. 

Some  of  our  teachers  and  other  officials  have  gone  to  the  Phil- 
ippines in  the  true  missionary  spirit ;  but  we.  cannot  yet  run  the 
government  successfully  on  the  missionary  basis.  The  mil- 
lennium is  still  to  come.  We  must  give  adequate  compensation, 
not  on  the  basis  of  Filipino  wages,  but  of  American  wages,  and 
of  the  sacrifice  required.  Otherwise  we  cannot  get  permanently 
the  best  service.  We  have  secured,  on  the  whole,  better  men  than 
we  could  expect  to  get  for  the  inducements  offered.  They  have 
gone  as  patriotic  pioneers  at  a  sacrifice,  often  at  the  personal  re- 
quest of  the  President.  This  cannot  be  a  permanent  policy.  We 
must  do  better  hereafter. 

Although  we  Americans  as  a  rule  have  dilated  much  in  popu- 
lar discourses  upon  the  doctrine  of  equality,  it  still  remains  true 
that  the  question  of  race  prejudice  is  a  very  important  one  in 
most  social  and  political  relations  in  all  countries.  If  in  any 
dependency  the  inhabitants  have  customs  that  are  decidedly  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  dominant  country,  and  especially  if  the 
people  belong  to  a  different  race  or  color,  there  is  usually  the 
inclination  on  the  part  of  the  rulers  to  see  with  great  clearness 
the  weaknesses  of  the  people  of  the  dependency.  In  some  cases 
this  difference  of  race  results  in  harsh  treatment;  in  others, 
while  the  officials  conscientiously  attempt  to  deal  fairly  and 
gently  with  the  subordinate  people,  there  is  still  a  certain  con- 
tempt for  them,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  lower  officials,  that 
is  extremely  annoying  to  the  natives.  This  is  particularly  the 
case,  naturally,  where  there  has  been  among  the  people  a  fairly 
high  degree  of  civilization,  though  of  different  type  from  that 
of  the  ruling  people.  The  contempt  of  the  rulers  is  matched  by 
that  of  the  ruled.  In  India  the  members  of  the  Brahmin  caste, 
while  they  recognize  the  superiority  of  the  English  as  regards 
military  power,  nevertheless  look  with  contempt  upon  the  Eng- 
lish as  they  do  upon  other  castes  among  their  own  people  from 
the  view-point  of  intellectual  culture,  religious  training,  or  so- 
cial customs.  With  somewhat  less  emphasis,  perhaps,  but  still 
to  no  small  degree,  the  ruling  castes  in  the  native  states  in  India, 
Mohammedan  or  Hindu,  while  they  submit  to  the  Englishman, 
do  not  recognize  his  superiority.  Even  in  Java  and  in  the  Fed- 
erated Malay  States  the  Malay  chiefs  have  much  of  the  elaborate 
ceremonial  etiquette  of  the  Orient  which  gives  to  them  a  feeling 
of  superiority  in  refinement  and  culture  as  compared  with  the 
brusque  Englishman  or  Dutchman  whose  military  power  has  com- 
pelled submission.  It  is  probable  that  in  our  own  experiences 
in  the  Philippines  we  have  met  with  less  of  this  feeling  than 
either  of  these  other  nationalities,  because  the  Filipinos  have  for 
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centuries  been  under  the  influence  of  the  Spaniards;  and  on  ac- 
count of  their  Christian  religion,  crude  and  superstitious  as  their 
beliefs  are  in  many  regards,  their  civilization  differs  much  less 
widely  from  ours  than  do  the  civilizations  of  most  other  Orien- 
tal peoples.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  in  some 
cases,  owing  in  part  to  the  excesses  of  our  soldiers  and  of  the 
adventurers  who  naturally  were  the  first  to  flock  into  the  Philip- 
pines after  our  army  took  possession,  the  Filipinos  at  first  were 
inclined  to  look  with  contempt  upon  the  Americans.  Even  now 
many  an  educated  Filipino  doubtless  feels  himself  superior  to 
the  educated  American.  That  is  the  natural  feeling  of  race 
superiority  which  most  people  who  have  had  any  education  feel, 
and  the  Malay  peoples  are  certainly  not  apt,  as  a  rule,  to  under- 
estimate their  own  abilities.  On  the  other  hand,  the  customs  of  , 
the  educated  Filipinos  and  of  the  Americans  are  not  so  dissimi- 
lar but  that  there  can  be  and  is  much  sympathy  among  them. 
Our  commissioners  and  higher  officials  as  a  rule  have  associated 
with  the  Filipinos  on  terms  of  equality  to  a  degree  that  is  very 
rarely,  if  ever,  found  in  the  English  colonies  except  in  the  case 
of  the  very  highest  native  officials.  But  the  differing  view- 
points of  any  of  the  Oriental  peoples  as  regards  many  questions 
of  morals  and  of  law,  must  prevent  for  a  long  time  to  come  the 
complete  removal  of  this  race  prejudice,  if  indeed  it  can  ever 
be  removed.  Although  many  Americans  are  not  so  trustworthy 
as  we  might  desire,  it  is  still  true  that  the  ideals  of  the  Ameri- 
can and  of  the  Englishman  demand  honesty  in  business  and 
truthfulness  in  speech.  The  Oriental,  whatever  his  religion,  is 
likely  to  place  courtesy  above  truth,  and  to  prefer  to  say  the  pleas- 
ant thing,  or  what  seems  at  the  moment  to  be  the  expedient 
thing,  to  telling  an  unpleasant  truth.  There  are,  of  course,  excep- 
tions to  this  rule. 

It  is  an  easy  matter,  the  officials  of  India  say,  to  prove  any- 
thing you  wish  to  prove,  by  any  number  of  competent  witnesses, 
provided  you  are  willing  to  pay  them  even  a  few  cents  each  for 
the  desired  testimony.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many  Americans  that 
the  Filipinos  have  much  of  this  same  characteristic.  The  remedy 
in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other  is  thought  to  be  the  introduction, 
however  gradually,  of  Anglo-Saxon  ideas  and  ideals  through 
education  in  the  schools,  and  through  the  indirect  influence  of 
upright  judges,  conscientious  officials,  and  truthful  citizens. 

The  difficulties  arising  from  race  difference  appear  also  in 
the  attempt  to  use  natives  as  officials.  Their  training  leads  them 
to  acts  not  permissible  under  European  or  American  law.  We 
have  had  many  complaints  made  against  the  native  constabu- 
lary which  it  has  been  thought  best  to  organize  as  state  police 
in  the  Philippines.     They  are  charged  with  cruelty  and  rob- 
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bery,  connivance  with  criminals.  Doubtless  some  such  cases 
have  been  found.  But  surely  nothing  else  could  be  expected 
for  a  time.  The  remarkable  fact  under  the  circumstances  is  that 
so  few  cases,  have  appeared.  The  criminals  have  been  vigor- 
ously punished;  and  in  time  the  natives  will  act  according  to 
western  methods. 

But  the  Philippines  are  not  exceptional  in  these  regards.  I 
have  known  similar  cases  under  British  rule.  One  native  petty 
officer,  who  under  his  orders  dared  not  "torture"  a  prisoner, 
simply  made  him  march  up  and  down  before  a  line  of  sentries 
day  and  night  till  he  was  ready  to  make  the  required  confession. 
Another  gave  his  man  plenty  of  rice  and  honey  to  eat;  then  re- 
fused him  water,  but  allowed  a  bowl  of  clear,  cool  water  to 
stand  before  his  cell  just  beyond  his  reach.  The  required  in- 
formation was  soon  elicited.  Such  actions  are  to  be  expected 
at  first  from  such  peoples.  They  must  be  promptly  punished, 
and  so  far  as  possible  prevented.  But,  on  the  whole,  in  spite  of 
the  difficulties,  it  is  wise,  and  even  in  the  long  run,  kind,  to  use, 
under  careful  restrictions,  native  police,  and  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible give  them  higher  standards. 

When  we  denounce  our  soldiers  for  cruelty,  let  us  try  to  put 
ourselves  in  their  places  and  see  how  we  should  act.  In  many 
cases  their  lives  were  at  stake  when  they  were  charged  with 
cruelty  to  prisoners.  They  must  get  information  which  the  pris- 
oner had  regarding  hidden  rifles  or  run  the  risk  of  ambush  and 
slaughter  by  those  very  rifles.  How  many  of  us  would  hesitate 
to  give  the  water  cure  to  get  information  to  save  our  own  lives? 

I  have  thus  enumerated  some  few  of  the  difficulties  which  all 
of  the  nations  who  have  to  deal  with  dependencies,  especially 
with  Oriental  dependencies,  must  meet.  There  are  other  diffi- 
culties, possibly  some  greater  than  these.  These  are  the  ones 
that  it  has  seemed  best  to  me  to  bring  forward  here.  The  fact 
that  such  difficulties  are  found  need  not  and  ought  not  to  dis- 
courage any  country  upon  which  has  been  imposed  the  burden 
of  dealing  with  dependent  peoples.  Rather  it  is  best  to  rec- 
ognize frankly  the  difficulties  and  to  support  cordially  those 
who  have  them  to  overcome.  For  us  Americans  who  have  in 
our  dependencies  many  problems  that  are  new  and  important, 
it  will  be  the  part  of  wisdom : 

i.  To  recognize  our  own  ignorance,  and  to  attempt  to  over- 
come it  by  careful,  non-partisan  investigation,  and  by  a  deter- 
mination not  to  prejudge  actions  or  conditions  on  the  basis  of  an 
experience  of  our  own  far  different  history. 

2.  To  be  willing  to  do  our  full  duty  toward  our  dependencies 
by  treating  them  fairly  and  even  generously,  although  justly, 
whenever  there  seems  to  be  a  conflict  between  their  interests  and 
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those  of  this  country.  We  should  not  permit  local  private  interests 
here  to  interfere  with  the  development  of  an  interest  of  national 
importance  there. 

3.  To  send  to  these  dependencies  as  officials  men  of  the  high- 
est ability  and  character,  and  to  be  willing  to  pay  enough  both  in 
salaries  and  in.  other  allowances  to  secure  the  best  men  for  the 
positions. 

4.  To  have,  then,  enough  of  the  spirit  of  self-denial  and 
the  good  sense  to  be  willing  to  give  to  those  officials  discretion 
and  power  so  that  they  who  are  on  the  ground,  who  know  the 
conditions,  and  who  must  bear  the  responsibility,  may  act 
promptly  and  wisely.  We  should,  of  course,  hold  them  to  an 
account  of  their  stewardship.  There  can  not  be  too  careful  and 
rigid  an  inspection,  but  this  does  not  imply  a  hampering  interfer- 
ence. 

5.  To  endeavor  to  develop  in  ourselves  a  broad-minded 
tolerance  so  that  we  can  recognize  that  in  our  dependencies  acts 
may  be  beneficial,  and  in  consequence  right,  that  under  the  differ- 
ing conditions  of  our  own  country  would  be  injurious  and  in  con- 
sequence wrong.  At  all  events,  we  should  recognize  that  there 
are  difficulties,  and  the  greatness  of  those  difficulties,  so  that 
while  we  shall  condemn  any  wrong-doing  or  selfish  or  unjust 
actions  on  the  part  of  the  officials  in  our  dependencies,  we  shall 
have  sympathy  with  the  work  of  our  conscientious  administra- 
tors and  shall  stand  ready  to  give  to  them  our  hearty  support. 

The  President. — You  will  remember  that  Professor  Jenks 
was  sent  out  by  the  War  Department  as  a  Commissioner  to  the 
East,  and  I  think  he  affords  us  a  fine  illustration  of  the  kind  of 
men  we  would  like  to  have  represent  us  always.     (Applause.) 

Some  years  ago  I  saw  a  picture  in  a  "Harvard  Lampoon"  of 
two  young  ladies  walking  along  a  road.  They  came  to  a  mile- 
stone on  which  was  inscribed  "1  M.  from  Boston."  One  young 
lady  turned  to  the  other  and  said,  "What  a  beautiful  tombstone, 
and  how  simple  and  fine  the  inscription,  Tm  from  Boston.' " 
Perhaps  it  is  because  I  am  from  Boston  that  I  regard  the  Boston 
"Evening  Transcript"  as  one  of  the  best  evening  newspapers  in 
the  country,  and  although  I  am  a  New  Yorker,  and  have  a  pretty 
large  circulation  of  all  sorts  of  newspapers,  wise  and  otherwise, 
in  that  metropolis,  I  take  the  "Daily  Evening  Transcript,"  and 
hope  I  may  be  pardoned  for  also  adding  that  from  no  newspaper 
do  I  get  better,  clearer,  and  more  impartial  views  of  what  is 
going  on  in  Washington  than  I  get  from  the  Washington  Corre- 
spondent of  the  Boston  "Evening  Transcript."  We  are  now  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  directly  from  that  correspondent, 
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who  I  am  very  glad  personally  to  meet   on  this   occasion,  Mr. 
Robert  Lincoln  O'Brien. 

Mr.  Robert  Lincoln  O'Brien. — In  the  whole  range  of 
American  industry  this  is  the  age  of  the  standard  size.  On 
nearly  all  our  typewriters  the  "universal  key-board"  has  put  into 
straight  jacket  an  arbitrary  arrangement  of  the  alphabet.  In 
our  railroad  operations  the  tendency  towards  standardizing  is 
constant.  The  very  cards  of  our  library  catalogues  have  been 
thus  conventionalized. 

The  development  of  this  principle  in  the  industries  and  arts 
fortunately  admits  of  little  limit.  But  it  is  a  serious  question 
whether  the  mental  processes  of  the  human  race  can  be  similarly 
standardized,  and  yet  that  is  implied  in  no  inconsiderable  part  of 
American  colonial  legislation  today.  The  principle  which  works 
so  advantageously  in  our  industrial  system  has  developed,  it 
seems  to  me,  a  national  habit  of  mind  which  applies  to  things  poli- 
tical. There  must  be  a  standard,  we  have  come  to  think,  and 
since  everything  American  is  the  best,  the  question  is  settled. 

Chinese  exclusion  affords  an  illustration.  Personally  I  sym- 
pathize with  Gov.  Taft's  beneficent  government  in  excluding  the 
Chinese  from  the  Philippines.  That  question  I  do  not  purpose 
to  discuss,  nor  even  that  of  Chinese  exclusion  from  the  United 
States,  but  rather  to  suggest  that  while  the  two  are  entirely  dif- 
ferent questions,  they  have  been  judged  by  our  law-makers  as 
if  they  were  one  and  the  same. 

The  Chinese  were  excluded  from  San  Francisco  because  they 
live  so  cheaply  as  to  undermine  the  standards  of  the  American 
working  man.  In  the  Philippines  they  are  the  superior  type  of 
laborers.  Here,  their  coming  might  be  objected  to,  because  the 
Mongolian  does  not  promise  to  weld  into  our  common  American 
citizenship,  but  instead  threatens  to  remain  an  isolated  element 
in  the  body  politic.  No  such  contrast  exists  in  the  Philippines. 
The  Chinese  question  there  and  here  are  thus  wholly  different. 

Sugar  planters  of  Hawaii  need  Chinese  laborers,  and  the  same 
appeal  will  soon  come  loud  from  the  Philippines,  vastly  more 
than  any  employer  in  this  zone.  But  the  American  trade-union 
which  really  controls  our  policy,  takes  no  account  of  these  differ- 
ences in  economic  conditions.  Hence  all  discussion  of  repealing 
exclusion  laws  for  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines  is  purely  aca- 
demic. It  is  a  mere  incident  that  the  Taft  administration  thought 
it  best  to  keep  the  Chinese  out  of  the  Philippines ;  the  American 
labor-union  would  have  kept  them  out  anyway. 

The  application  of  our  coastwise  shipping  laws,  decreed  for 
July  first  next,  affords  another  illustration  of  the  same  principle. 
The  man  who  desires  to  ship  freight  by  sea  from  Savannah  to 
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New  York  must  do  so  under  the  American  flag.  That  works  well. 
Except  in  an  occasional  coal  strike,  it  must  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  wholesome  measures  of  protection.  The  shipper  has 
the  American  railroads  in  case  the  steamship  does  not  treat  him 
well,  a  competition  insuring  him  generous  terms  from  any 
monopolist  that  might  gain  control  of  the  pathways  of  the  seas. 
But  since  the  Philippine  Islands  are  a  part  of  the  American 
domain,  it  required  no  real  effort  to  get  through  Congress  a  bill 
extending  our  coastwise  laws  to  them.  That  is  another  story. 
If  a  man  should  buy  a  Cook's  ticket  from  Manila  to  the  United 
States,  via  Suez,  he  would  subject  the  skipper  to  a  fine  of  $200. 

We  talk  about  Manila  as  the  entrepot  for  our  trade  in  the  East. 
The  standardizing  of  our  inter-island  shipping  laws  is  depriving 
us  of  such  advantages  as  Manila  naturally  possesses,  even  in  its 
own  archipelago.  A  British  vessel,  under  our  treaties,  can  un- 
load freight  at  any  Philippine  port,  but  she  cannot  carry  it  from 
one  to  another — from  Manila  to  Zamboanga,  for  example.  The 
result  is  that  the  Hongkong  factor  can  run  his  freight  into  Zam- 
boanga at  a  lower  cost  than  our  merchants  can  reach  that  port 
from  Manila.  If  any  American  has  a  commodity  which  he  wants 
to  distribute  through  the  Philippine  Islands  he  should  today  es- 
►  tablish  his  store-house  in  Hongkong. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  the  Manila  "American"  complained  be- 
cause the  ever-welcome  mails  in  that  distant  corner  of  the  world 
arrived  by  an  American  liner  eight  days  after  they  might  have 
come  under  a  foreign  flag.  The  situation  was  taken  to  Assist- 
ant Postmaster-General  Shallenburger,  who  was  quoted  as  say- 
ing: "The  Postoffice  Department  is  controlled  to  some  extent  by 
a  spirit  of  patriotism.  If  the  good  folks  in  the  Philippines  who 
are  complaining  would  stir  up  their  patriotism  a  little  I  think 
they  will  appreciate  the  position  of  the  Postoffice  Department 
and  be  satisfied.    We  are  doing  the  very  best  that  can  be  done." 

I  believe  the  Philippine  Islands  are  entitled  to  the  best  trans- 
portation facilities  that  the  science  and  civilization  of  this  cen- 
tury afford.  Today,  Hawaiians  pay  the  ship  owners'  fine  to  take 
them,  in  cases  of  emergency,  to  the  mainland  of  the  United 
States,  before  they  can  get  an  American  vessel.  Not  only  does 
this  greatly  restrict  the  opportunities  for  transportation  in  our 
island  colonies,  but  by  driving  foreign  nations  to  retaliate  in  kind, 
it  usually  accomplishes  no  net  advantage. 

The  Taft  government  has  fought  the  application  of  these  laws 
with  all  the  vigor  at  its  command,  but  without  avail.  The  great 
American  demand  for  making  everything  uniform,  upon  the 
American  model,  controls  in  Congress,  and  those  in  administra- 
tion circles  who  have  the  direct  responsibility  for  Philippine  wel- 
fare regard  it  as  a  highly  serious  question  whether  the  islands 
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can  ever  be  developed  under  these  restrictions.  Nor  could  Con- 
gress be  induced  to  repeal  them. 

England  has  succeeded  as  a  colonial  ruler  to  the  extent  that 
she  has  taken  account  of  local  conditions.  Our  best  successes 
have  come  where  we  have  done  this.  Our  special  Philippine  cur- 
rency,  on  the  32  to  1  ratio,  and  with  Spanish  landmarks  on  its 
face,  although  it  continues  to  provoke  the  sullen  resentment  of 
our  Chauvinists,  is  one  of  the  best  colonial  schemes  we  have  ever 
developed.  Gov.  Taft  was  wise,  as  well  as  considerate,  when  he 
made  RizaTs  anniversary  a  holiday  in  the  islands.  It  was  a  mis- 
take, against  which  he  and  his  patriotic  associates  long  held  out, 
to  transfer  Decoration  Day  from  this  continent  to  a  people  with 
whom  its  significance  would  always  be  exceedingly  slight. 

But  administrations  cannot  alone  hold  out  against  well-settled 
national  tendencies.  American  public  sentiment  must  be  edu- 
cated to  help,  and  that  is  why  I  am  saying  what  I  am  today. 

To  do  this,  one  paragraph  from  John  Stuart  Mill  merits  atten- 
tion.   He  asks : 

"What  has  made  the  European  family  of  nations  an  improv- 
ing, instead  of  a  stationary  portion  of  mankind?  Not  any  su- 
perior excellence  in  them,  but  their  remarkable  diversity  of  char- 
acter and  culture.  They  have  struck  out  a  great  variety  of  paths;  t 
each  leading  to  something  valuable ;  and  although  at  every  period 
those  who  travelled  in  different  paths  have  been  intolerant  of 
one  another,  and  each  would  have  thought  it  an  excellent  thing 
if  all  the  rest  could  have  been  compelled  to  travel  his  road,  their 
attempts  to  thwart  each  other's  development  have  rarely  had  any 
permanent  success,  and  each  has  in  time  endured  to  receive  the 
good  which  the  others  have  offered.  Europe  is,  in  my  judgment, 
wholly  indebted  to  this  plurality  of  paths  for  its  progressive  and 
many-sided  development" 

.  We  are  trying  to  "develop  a  piece  of  Asia  much  as  we  do 
America.  For  example,  I  have  a  book  in  my  hand  usually  bound 
in  leather,  which  weighs  several  pounds.  It  is  adorned  by  almost 
numberless  half-tone  cuts,  and  known  as  volume  one  of  the  Eth- 
nological Survey  Publications,  on  the  "Bontoc  Igorot."  Its  con- 
siderable cost  was  met  out  of  Philippine  revenues.  It  will  inter- 
est some  Americans!  The  more  civilized  population  of  Luzon 
does  not  care  for  pictures  advertising  to  the  world  the  deformed 
feet  of  pack-carrying  tribes  of  their  mountains.  Not  two  per 
cent,  of  the  people  who  paid  for  this  book  would  have  voted  for 
its  publication.  Hundreds  of  Americans  will  find  salaries  in  doing 
similar  things  for  the  Filipinos,  which,  with  their  low  earning 
power,  they  do  not  want  any  more  than  the  laborer  in  the  ditch 
would  care  to  be  compelled  to  pay  for  scientific  and  hygienic 
devices  which  prove  useful  in  your  own  home. 
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The  scientific  survey  project,  which  was  recommended  to 
Congress  last  winter,  had  the  merit  that  it  was  proposed  to  pay 
for  it  at  our  own  expense,  and  not  theirs.  Here  are  some  of  its 
provisions:  Under  anthropology,  one  head  ethnologist  at  $4,000 
a  year,  $730  for  his  subsistence,  and  $2,000  for  outfit,  native  help, 
local  travelling  expenses,  etc.  Three  field  parties  at  $7,160,  each 
to  have  one  ethnologist  at  $2,400  and  one  assistant  ethnologist 
at  $1,800,  besides  native  helpers.  This  scheme  provided  $484,800 
for  marine  hydrography,  $70,000  for  topography,  $55,000  for 
geology,  $29,000  for  forestry,  $28,000  for  botany,  $64,000  for 
zoology,  and  $28,000  for  anthropology, — all  good  things  for 
peoples  who  can  afford  them. 

Lord  Timothy  Dexter's  shipment  of  warming  pans  to  the  West 
Indies  must  be  regarded  as  entirely  characteristic  of  the  Ameri- 
can attitude.  Our  legislative  warming  pans,  however,  have  not 
in  all  cases  found  a  molasses  crop  upon  which  they  could  be 
advantageously  employed  as  ladles. 

Our  consular  reports  are  full  of  warnings  that  the  failure  of 
Americans  to  get  a  larger  share  of  foreign  trade  is  due  to  their 
desire  to  standardize  the  world's  needs.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
an  ingenuous  manufacturer  addressed  the  War  Department 
when  the  last  Philippine  tariff  bill  was  in  preparation,  asking  that 
the  metric  system  of  the  Philippines  be  displaced  for  our  weights 
and  measures,  because  this  would  give  American  manufacturers 
an  inside  track  over  other  exporters.  Of  course,  the  War  De- 
partment refused  to  do  this,  but  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  the 
proposal  would  not  have  had  some  strength  in  Congress.  Our 
weights  and  measures  are  actually  pushing  into  the  Philippine 
Islands,  adding  another,  to  the  existing  superfluity  of  arbitrary 
units,  which  the  metric  system  aims  to  correct.  Our  army  ad- 
vertises in  the  Manila  papers  for  supplies,  to  be  purchased  there, 
in  American  units.  The  Taft  civil  government,  with  its  steady 
insistence  upon  native  rights,  makes  use  of  either  metric  units 
or  some  of  the  better  known  native  measures,  which  were  in 
popular  use  before  the  adoption  of  the  so-called  "French 
weights." 

This  standardizing  tendency  affects  the  discussion  of  the  larger 
colonial  questions.  A  Mississippi  Valley  Congressman,  on  the 
recent  trip  to  the  Philippines,  explained  to  the  natives  that  they 
were  not  ready  to  govern  themselves,  in  which  I  think  he  was 
right,  but  he  gave  as  a  reason  for  this  conclusion,  that  they  did 
not  have  a  George  Washington  to  lead  them,  or  a  common  lan- 
guage. One  of  the  native  papers  pertinently  pointed  out  that  he 
might  have  summarized  this  idea  more  forcefully  by  saying, 
"You  are  not  fit  to  shape  your  own  destinies  because  you  are  not 
like  me  and  my  ancestors." 
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This  is  one  of  the  most  persistent  of  human  conceits.  The 
Chinaman  who  wrote  disdainfully  of  the  Europeans  because  they 
did  not  eat  with  chop-sticks,  will  find  imitators  to  the  very  end 
of  the  world. 

In  this  country  we  realize  that  the  free  interchange  of  com- 
modities within  the  States  has  been  a  source  of  untold  economic 
benefit.  Accordingly,  to  establish  free  trade  between  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands  and  the  United  States  appeals  favorably  to  liber- 
ally-disposed Americans.    The  very  phrase  sounds  well. 

But  are  we  sure  that  this  impression  does  not  result  from  a 
transference  of  American  conditions  to  another  quarter  of  the 
globe,  or  in  short,  that  it  is  not  a  piece  of  this  all-prevalent  stand- 
ardization? Free  trade  with  the  Philippines  may  mean  one  of 
two  things.  And  I  shall  speak  entirely  of  conditions  as  they  will 
exist  after  the  compact  to  admit  the  products  of  Spain  on  as 
favorable  terms  as  our  own,  has  expired.  Ten  years  is  a  mere 
foot-note  in  history,  and  let  us  regard  that  period  as  ended. 

The  Philippine  Islands  may  then  be  included  within  our  tariff 
wall,  just  as  are  Arizona  and  Oregon.  That  is  not  only  the 
simplest  plan,  but  the  one  that  we  have  heretofore  invariably 
followed. 

Two  objections  appear  to  this.  The  open  door  in  the  East, 
with  which  the  life-work  of  the  great  Secretary  Hay  was  so  in- 
timately connected,  thereby  vanishes.  We  can  then  make  no 
protest  against  any  other  power  which  owns  Asiatic  territory, 
or  can  gain  a  predominant  influence  at  Peking,  from  pushing  the 
same  bolt. 

A  greater  objection  is  that  our  tariffs  are  not  adapted  to  the 
Philippines.  A  tariff  is  a  coat,  a  garment,  made  to  fit  economic 
and  industrial  conditions,  as  interpreted  through  the  agencies  of 
a  representative  government.  Does  any  one  suppose  that  there 
is  an  identity  of  industrial  interests  between  this  great  republic 
of  the  temperate  zone,  and  a  fringe  of  tropical  islands  on  the 
coast  of  the  eastern  hemisphere?  It  would  be  more  natural  for 
them  to  import  things  from  places  nearer  at  hand.  The  appli- 
cation of  our  tariff  would  swing  them  into  our  trade  cycle,  with 
results  which  would  be  wasteful. 

The  second  proposal  is  for  the  Philippines  to  have  a  tariff  of 
their  own,  uniform  against  all  the  world,  and  for  us  to  maintain 
our  existing  tariff,  uniform  against  all  the  world,  except  to  admit 
the  products  of  the  Philippines  free  of  duty.  That  would  be 
liberality  unheard  of.  Several  British  dependencies  give  English 
goods  a  preferential  tariff,  for  which  they  get  technically  nothing 
in  return,  but  in  reality,  the  British  market,  free  to  everybody,  is 
their  chief  reliance,  the  benefit  of  which  they  wish  to  recognize. 

Now,  if  while  getting  nothing,  we  open  our  ports  to  Philip- 
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pine  products,  we  subsidize  the  colonial  experiment.  Of  course, 
the  Islands  would  prosper  under  that  arrangement.  But  how 
much  would  British  India  give,  for  example,  in  cash  .payments 
or  trade  opportunities,  if  while  she  maintained  tariffs  against  the 
United  States  we  should  give  her  products  absolutely  free  admis- 
sion here.  I  suppose  Germany  could  pay  $100,000,000  a  year 
for  such  an  exclusive  privilege.  Under  modern  conditions, 
access  to  national  markets  is  a  thing  of  value  for  which  nations 
are  willing  to  reciprocate  in  kind. 

I  should  have  no  objection  to  our  rich  country's  doing  this  for 
a  poor  colony,  were  it  not  important  that  we  start  our  colonial 
system  on  sound  economic  lines.  There  can  be  little  question  that 
the  United  States,  instead  of  ruling  over  8,000,000  Asiatics,  will 
eventually  count  80,000,000  subject  people,  perhaps  extending 
its  empire  as  far  as  Russia  and  Great  Britain  have  done.  A  pol- 
icy which  Americans  so  readily  approve  cannot  stop  with  a  single 
archipelago,  when  it  is  of  such  affirmative  value  to  the  army,  the 
navy,  the  office-desiring  fraternity,  and  always  to  some  special 
commercial  interest.  It  is  the  first  step  that  counts,  and  we  have 
taken  that. 

Viewed  from  this  larger  aspect,  the  taxation  problem  cannot 
be  ignored.  There  is  an  old  Dutch  proverb  that  the  man  suc- 
ceeds in  business  who  keeps  his  own  books.  As  a  colonial  gov- 
ernor we  ought  to  know  what  we  are  doing.  Free  trade  for  the 
Philippines  is  a  proposal  to  relinquish  taxes  upon  products  which 
coming  from  other  places  would  yield  handsome  streams  of  reve- 
nue. Enormously  stimulated  as  the  sugar  and  tobacco  industries 
would  be  in  the  Philippines,  we  should,  according  to  the  protec- 
tive principle,  be  depriving  American  labor  at  home  of  the  op- 
portunity of  producing  their  equivalent,  and  cheating  American 
revenue  of  what  logically  followed  from  having  other  people 
produce  them.  We  should  be  making  a  permanent  gift  to  the 
colonial  policy,  just  as  the  philanthropist  might  offer  to  pay  the 
expenses  for  any  municipality  that  would  adopt  his  name.  With 
a  large  colonial  empire  such  as  we  are  destined  to  have,  this  is 
an  important  consideration. 

Another  phase  of  this  free-trade  proposal  deserves  attention. 
The  privilege  of  free  ingress  to  our  markets  would  undoubtedly 
lift  land  values  in  the  Philippines,  because  that  would  be  a  pecu- 
liarly favorable  piece  of  tropical  territory  by  reason  of  its  ap- 
proach to  American  markets.  Who  is  to  get  that  advantage? 
Nominally  the  natives,  but  just  now,  we  hear  a  significant  appeal 
for  the  removal  of  the  legislative  restrictions  designed  to  keep  the 
land  in  the  hands  of  its  small  proprietors.  With  a  people  so 
weak  economically  as  the  Filipinos,  to  remove  the  present  limita- 
tion on  land  holding,  and  to  admit  free  their  products  to  the 
United  States,  would  encourage  American  corporations  gradu- 
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ally  to  acquire  extensive  areas,  upon  which  the  native  would  live 
as  a  tenant,  or  as  a  peon.  Experiences  in  Hawaii  should  teach 
us  to  go  slow  with  this  change. 

I  confess  that  I  do  not  understand  a  certain  American  attitude 
regarding  colonial  trade.  A  prominent  Senator  once  called  my 
attention  to  the  great  volume  of  business  between  the  United 
States  and  Porto  Rico  today  as  conclusive  evidence  that  its  an- 
nexation  was  profitable.  The  Bureau  of  Statistics  brought  out 
a  Bulletin  under  the  caption  "Do  Colonies  Pay?"  in  the  early 
days  of  the  expansion  discussion.  What  it  proved  was  that 
whenever  obstacles  to  trade  are  removed,  trade  increases,  a  some- 
what elemental  truth.  Between  Porto  Rico  and  the  United 
States  commerce  has  increased,  just  exactly  as  would  it  with  the 
Argentine,  or  Portugal,  or  Iceland,  if  the  tariff  barriers  on  both 
sides  were  taken  down.  The  United  States  and  Germany  could 
do  an  enormous  business  next  year,  if  each  were  to  grant  the 
free  admission  of  the  other's  goods.  I  cannot  understand  why 
the  increase  in  trade  which  follows  the  removal  of  tariff  barriers 
should  occasion  any  surprise  or  be  worth  a  moment's  comment, 
much  less  of  national  self-congratulation.  Every  time  we  lift 
the  obstruction  at  this  end  of  the  line,  if  our  interests  are  diplo- 
matically conserved,  we  should  increase  the  outflow  of  goods  in 
the  other  direction. 

In  spite  of  some  inadaptability  of  the  American  temper  for 
colonial  government,  due  to  our  chronic  optimism,  I  am  not  with- 
out a  feeling  of  considerable  satisfaction  that  the  United  States 
has  become  an  Asiatic  power,  that  the  course  over  which  Magel- 
lan sailed  is  today  threaded  by  an  American  cable,  and  that 
American  influences  are  finding  their  way  into  this  oldest  and 
greatest  of  the  continents.  But  we  must  not  approach  Asiatic 
problems  with  too  much  assurance  that  we  have  everything  in 
the  way  of  civilization  to  give,  and  that  to  "Americanize"  that 
continent  or  any  part  of  it,  is  the  full  measure  of  our  duty.  I 
fancy  Asia  will  not  Americanize  very  fast ;  it  may  modernize,  as 
Japan  has  modernized,  but  along  Asiatic  lines.  There  is  some- 
thing in  the  Asiatic  mind  and  temperament  that  is  permanently 
and  persistently  different  from  the  Occidental.  It  will  never  fol- 
low the  same  grooves.  Asia  will  seem  to  us  remorselessly  cruel, 
slavishly  superstitious,  and  usually  indifferent  to  the  most  appeal- 
ing of  economic  arguments.  But  in  spite  of  all  processes  of 
Americanization,  it  will  be  Asia  still.  Matthew  Arnold's  lines  re- 
main true: 

"The  East  bowed  low  before  the  blast, 

"In  patient,  deep  disdain: 
"She  let  the  legions  thunder  past, 

"Then  plunged  in  thought  again." 
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Let  us  not  try  to  standardize  the  races  of  men,  but  rather  let 
us  approach  our  colonial  responsibilities  with  the  largest  toler- 
ance of  the  opinions  of  those  who  think  differently  from  our- 
selves. Let  Congress  give  wholesome  discretion  to  administra- 
tive officers  on  the  ground,  and  not  decide  everything  by  a  too 
hasty  application  of  the  American  formula.  Our  mistakes  come 
in  doing  so;  our  success  in  avoiding  it 

The  President. — Our  next  speaker  is  a  gentleman  who  was 
formerly  secretary  to  the  Philippine  Commission,  and  who  has 
just  returned  from  an  extended  visit  to  the  Philippine  Islands, 
Hon.  James  A.  LeRoy,  now  United  States  Consul  at  Durango, 
Mexico. 

Hon.  James  A.  LeRoy.— I  have  been  moving  about  so  much 
of  late  that  I  have  been  utterly  unable  to  prepare  a  formal  paper ; 
therefore,  I  shall  not  object  if  questions  are  asked  or  I  am  other- 
wise interrupted  at  any  time. 

In  the  course  of  the  paper  last  night,  which  opens  considerable 
discussion  with  reference  to  the  Indians,  I  think  one  of  the  argu- 
ments against  our  retention  of  the  Philippines  which  was  there 
urged  was  that  we  were  too  sentimental  a  people.  So  far  as  our 
experience  goes  up  to  date  in  the  Philippines,  I  do  not  think  that 
argument  applies  very  well.  The  trouble  in  the  Philippines 
today,  so  far  as  there  is  trouble — and  on  the  whole  we  have  been 
making  a  great  deal  of  progress,  there  have  been  accomplish- 
ments in  a  short  time  which  we  may  well  be  proud  of — but  the 
trouble,  so  far  as  there  is  trouble  there  now,  the  underlying 
cause  of  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  Filipino,  which  dis- 
satisfaction has  been  somewhat  strengthened  in  the  past  year, 
comes  from  our  race  prejudice,  our  lack  of  sentimentality,  our 
lack  of  tolerance.  We  have  seen  that  most  notably  during  this 
past  year  and  a  half  in  the  conduct  of  the  constabulary.  To  put 
it  plainly,  the  constabulary,  in  a  considerable  number  of  the 
provinces,  is  today  not  well  organized;  it  has  not  the  men  it 
ought  to  have;  it  is  not  getting  that  sympathetic  contact  with 
the  people  which  it  should  have;  it  is  not  obeying  the  law  which 
Governor  Taft  and  his  colleagues  laid  down  in  organizing  that 
body.  This  is  not  a  general  charge  against  the  constabulary; 
but  it  is  true  in  several  provinces  where  conditions  at  present 
are  not  good. 

That  is  the  chief  unsatisfactory  element  in  the  situation.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  one  department  of  government  in  which  we 
are  making  progress  and  making  it  rapidly  and  making  it  in  a 
most  notable  degree,  is  the  educational  department,  and  why? 
Because  the  men  in  charge  of  that  work  are  the  right  men  for 
the  most  part.    Quite  as  notably  as  we  lack  men  who  work  sym- 
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pathetically  and  co-operate  with  the  Filipino  in  the  constabulary 
force,  just  as  notably  do  we  have  them  in  the  educational  de- 
partment. We  have  here  men  of  better  culture,  men  of  broader 
talents,  and  men  the  success  of  whose  work  in  each  town  depends 
absolutely,  in  the  first  and  final  analysis,  in  getting  hold  of  the 
people,  in  working  with  the  local  officials,  in  getting  the  children 
into  the  schools.  And  the  results  of  the  educational  department's 
work  during  the  past  year  have  been  altogether  the  most  remark- 
able thing  since  America  had  anything  to  do  with  the  Philip- 
pines. The  enrollment  last  year  went  from  something  like 
260,000  up  to  510,000.  That  did  not  mean  over  half  a  million 
students  at  any  time  in  the  public  schools,  but  it  meant  that  there 
were  at  one  time  about  375,000,  and  that  the  total  enrollment 
during  the  year  reached  over  half  a  million.  If  we  can  reach 
each  three  years  in  the  primary  schools  400,000  students  (and 
to  do  that  we  need  more  schools,  more  teachers,  more  material, 
and  more  money  than  is  now  available),  then  during  the  nine 
years  of  the  Filipino  student's  life  from  seven  to  fifteen,  we  can 
reach  practically  all,  if  not  all,  the  Filipino  students  of  primary 
school  age.  The  best  of  those  graduates  of  three  years  of  pri- 
mary training,  those  who  are  most  comfortably  placed  or  who 
betray  most  interest  and  intelligence  will,  of  course,  go  on  into 
the  intermediate  and  high  school  courses.  It  is  in  these  courses 
that  training  in  the  arts  and  in  agriculture  can  be  given,  and  is 
already  beginning. 

There  is  some  element  of  truth,  of  course,  in  the  argument 
that  the  government  of  the  strong  hand  is  the  government  needed 
for  any  dependent  people.  It  is  easy  to  reach  that  conclusion  in 
the  very  first  analysis,  and  it  is  a  conclusion  often  enforced  upon 
those  who  have  had  considerable  experience  with  such  people, 
who  see  many  things  leading  them,  to  believe  that  first  of  all 
power  is  needed,  a  display  of  power,  and  a  practical,  paternal 
government.  But  there  goes  along  with  this  so-called  "practi- 
cal" view  of  government  for  these  races  almost  always,  and  al- 
most inevitably,  the  assumption  that  those  peoples,  dependent 
peoples,  or  what  you  may  call  them,  are  inherently  and  perma- 
nently deficient,  are  really  incapable  of  progress.  Now  a  man 
cannot  obtain  progress  working  with  a  people  of  that  sort  unless 
he  believes  in  their  capacity  to  progress.  And  the  trouble  in  the 
Philippines  today  with  our  government  is  that,  where  in  1900 
we  started  out  with  a  civil  force  which,  largely  through  the  force 
of  the  example  of  its  chief,  who  made  his  subordinates  hew  to 
that  line,  largely  through  that  force,  I  say,  were  sympathetic 
with  the  work,  interested  in  it,  believed  in  its  success, — in  the 
main  today  we  have  in  the  civil  service,  as  we  formerly  had  in 
the  army  in  the  Islands,  a  large,  I  will  not  say  a  large  majority. 
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but  a  large  proportion  of  officials  and  employes  who  are  not  sym- 
pathetic toward  the  Filipino,  who  do  not  believe  in  the  Filipino's 
capacity  to  develop  and  who  are  unfit  for  the  work  in  which  they 
are  engaged,  outside  the  educational  department. 

For  those  who  think  that  the  government  of  the  strong  hand, 
the  show  of  power  and  the  display  of  that  power  where  neces- 
sary, would  either  have  accomplished  different  results  in  1898 
and  1899,  or  would  accomplish  them  now,  I  have  simply  to  say 
that,  in  1898  and  1899  our  failure  to  show  tact  is  what  led  us 
into  trouble.  It  is  true,  in  one  sense,  that  the  failure  to  show 
force  and  resolution  led  us  into  trouble,  because  we  had  no  pol- 
icy but  a  drifting  policy,  and  we  drifted  into  trouble,  without 
anyone  in  the  Islands  or  here  seeming  to  know  whither  we  were 
going.  But  so  far  from  the  government  of  the  strong  hand  being 
the  only  thing  that  could  remedy  that  trouble,  and  being  the  sort 
of  government  that  is  needed  today  to  deal  with  the  problem,  I 
remember  very  well,  from  some  personal  experience  in  1900, 
that  the  army,  after  having  overcome  the  active,  organized  oppo- 
sition in  the  Islands,  yet  found  that  the  problem  of  order  was  no 
more  settled  than  before.  A  year  after  our  army  had  swept 
away  the  organized  bands  that  had  actively  opposed  it,  front  to 
front,  we  had  a  still  worse  problem  on  our  hands.  Our  men  were 
ambushed,  there  was  secret  warfare,  guerrilla  warfare;  we  had 
practically  the  whole  of  the  archipelago  against  us,  and  pretty 
nearly  united  against  us,  and  the  army  men  throughout  the  whole 
island  were  then  pessimistically  saying  that  this  warfare  was  not 
a  matter  of  a  year  or  two  or  three  years,  but  of  ten  or  fifty  or 
one  hundred  years.  If  we  had  continued  to  apply  simply  the 
strong  hand  to  the  situation  in  1900  and  1901,  we  should  have 
been  fighting  there  yet — if  the  people  at  home  would  have  al- 
lowed it. 

Those  who  are  in  favor  of  a  policy  of  that  sort  forget  that 
conditions  at  home  do  not  permit  it.  We  spent  quite  a  few  mil- 
lions between  1898  and  1901  in  the  Philippines,  and  to  continue 
indefinitely  along  those  lines  would  cost  so  much  money  that  I 
rather  think  there  would  be  a  great  many  people  at  home  object 
to  it.  Those  who  take  that  view  as  to  the  proper  government  in 
the  Islands  forget  also  that  the  Filipino  would  not  tolerate  it. 
We  have  not  given  to  the  Filipinos  political  concessions  wholly 
out  of  hand;  in  part  we  gave  them  because  they  made  us  give 
them,  with  their  knife  at  our  throat.  We  had  to  give  concessions 
to  the  Filipinos  in  1900  and  1901 ;  we  were  disposed  to  do  so,  to 
be  sure,  but  we  had  to  give  them  in  order  to  keep  them  quiet. 
That  is  the  one  thing  in  the  Philippine  situation  that  more  than 
anything  else  gives  promise  that  in  time  the  policy  of  giving  them 
concessions  which  imply  that  they  will  develop  a  capacity  to 
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meet  them,  will  succeed.  The  simple  fact  that  they  demand  such 
concessions,  and  the  fact  that,  today,  when  things  do  not  go  right 
there,  they  are  stepping  on  our  toes  and  criticising  us  and  com- 
ing out  against  us  in  their  periodicals,  telling  us  our  faults,  is 
a  thing  that  gives  hope  for  the  Filipinos. 

There  are  a  great  many  things  in  the  history  of  the  Philip- 
pines that  critics  who  propose  the  government  of  the  strong 
hand  forget.  The  Filipinos  are  the  only  Christian  people  in  the 
Orient.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  to  take  the  view  that  this  is  a 
mere  surface  Christianity,  that  it  does  not  go  down  beneath  the 
surface,  and  in  many  ways  this  is  true.  The  Christianity  of  the 
Filipino  differs  from  the  Christianity  of  the  United  States.  But 
that  this  people  have  been  tremendously  modified  during  more 
than  three  hundred  years  of  Spanish  rule,  is  beyond  all  doubt 
To  those  who  compare  the  Philippines  with  the  other  tropical 
possessions  of  the  Orient,  to  those  who  read  what  travellers  in 
former  years  used  to  say  when  they  came  to  the  Philippine 
Islands,  their  expressions  of  amazement  after  leaving  Java. 
India,  and  other  possessions  in  the  Orient,  it  need  not  be  said  that 
the  Filipinos  are  to  some  extent  a  unique  people  in  the  East,  that 
Spain  wrought  there  a  work  to  some  extent  unique  in  the  history 
of  colonization.  Perhaps  most  of  all  it  is  the  position  of  woman 
in  the  Philippines  that  differentiates  that  Oriental  people  from 
all  other  Oriental  peoples.  The  leaders  of  these  men  have  had 
European  education,  and  they  have  European  ideals  of  govern- 
ment. They  are  not  typical  Filipinos,  some  will  say,  and  will 
declare  that  the  mass  beneath  has  remained  unchanged.  But 
those  men  are  the  spokesmen  of  their  people,  they  can  marshal 
those  people,  and  they  did  marshal  them  against  us.  Politically, 
we  must  listen  in  large  part  to  what  those  men  want,  because 
they  can  control  their  people.  And  it  seems  altogether  fair  to 
suppose  that  those  men  represent  what  the  mass  of  their  people 
may  become  with  the  opportunities  which  they  have  had.  They 
are  the  aristocrats  of  the  Islands,  in  the  main,  the  men  who  have 
had  the  opportunity. 

The  chief  defect  in  our  Philippine  record  to  date,  and  one 
which  Professor  Jenks  alluded  to,  is  precisely  that  element  of 
race  prejudice — the  lack  of  tolerance.  We  fail  to  recognize  to 
how  large  an  extent  the  Filipino  has  developed.  We  do  not  dis- 
play sufficient  patience  in  studying  either  his  history  or  his  pres- 
ent aspirations,  or  in  listening  to  what  sometimes  seems  very 
foolish  talk  on  his  part.  This  defect  of  ours  has  been  shown 
chiefly  in  the  police  and  military  department  of  government ;  but 
it  enters  into  other  departments  of  government  The  chief  need 
in  the  Philippines  is  better  men  as  officials  and  representatives  of 
the  American  people.    The  best  thing  that  a  conference  of  this 
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sort  can  do,  that  any  discussion  of  the  Philippines  among  think- 
ing people  at  home  can  do,  is  to  stimulate,  so  far  as  it  can,  the 
sort  of  public  sentiment  with  reference  to  the  Philippine  Islands 
which  will  not  only  tend  to  hold  up  to  a  higher  standard  the  men 
in  the  Islands,  but  which  will  inspire  the  sort  of  missionary  spirit 
which  takes  right  men  out  there. 

I  have  said  that  some  elements  in  the  present  situation  are  not 
pleasing.  They  are  not.  We  have  lost  ground  in  the  last  year, 
so  far  as  the  political  situation  is  concerned.  We  have  lost 
ground,  because,  socially  and  in  other  ways,  we  have  been  dis- 
playing this  same  feeling  of  race  prejudice,  and  we  shall  only 
regain  that  ground  as  we  conquer  that  feeling,  as  through  the 
proper  directive  officials,  and  by  putting  the  right  spirit  into  the 
force  of  our  American  subordinates,  we  compel  them  into 
obedience  to  the  policy  we  have  there  outlined,  the  policy  that 
Secretary  Taft  inaugurated.  That  policy  is  a  difficult  one,  in 
any  event;  it  is  one  for  which  no  man  can  predict  success,  it  is 
one  impossible  to  dogmatize  about.  The  best  men,  the  leading 
men  of  the  Philippines,  have  assimilated  in  part  Occidental 
ideals;  they  are  the  only  people  to  work  out  the  conception  of 
a  republic  in  the  Orient.  The  fact  that  they  have  done  so  gives 
hope  that  we  may  succeed  with  what  we  have  undertaken.  But 
we  cannot  succeed  with  it  unless  the  men  that  we  have  in  charge 
in  the  Philippines  believe  in  the  success  of  that  undertaking. 
That  is  the  chief  defect  in  the  present  situation,  and  it  is  a  de- 
fect that  needs  a  remedy,  and  a  defect  that  public  opinion  in  the 
United  States  must  help  to  remedy. 

It  might  appear  that  this  was  a  rather  pessimistic  view  of  the 
situation.  It  is  not.  We  have  been  there  but  a  short  time  so 
far.  We  shall  learn  as  we  go  on;  we  are  learning,  we  have 
learned.  The  experience  of  the  educational  department  is  the 
strongest  argument  toward  an  optimistic  view  of  the  situation 
now  and  that  points  to  the  necessity  for  a  belief  in  Filipino 
capacity.  In  such  a  conference  as  this,  where  the  relations  of 
our  people  to  other  dependent  peoples  are  discussed,  it  seems 
pertinent  to  say  that,  by  broadening  out  as  we  shall  through  our 
contact  with  this  problem  in  the  Orient,  we  may  lay  aside  some- 
thing of  that  lack  of  tolerance  that  we  often  display,  something 
of  that  tendency  to  standardize  that  Mr.  O'Brien  has  brought 
out  so  well.  We  may  tend  to  get  over  that,  to  get  over  some  of 
our  own  narrowness  of  vision ;  and  as  we  mingle  more  with  the 
problems  of  the  wider  world,  we  may  find  that  incidentally,  com- 
ing back  home  to  our  own  projblems  with  the  Indians  and  the 
negroes,  we  have  been  sufficiently  broadened  by  our  experience 
with  other  people  to  help  us  toward  a  better  solution  of  our  own 
home  problems.     That  may  seem  like  most  rank  optimism  to 
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some  people.  I  know,  when  I  ventured  to  suggest  it  in  1902,  I 
was  very  severely  criticized  by  certain  publications  for  even  hav- 
ing such  a  thought.  It  is  true  that  our  experience  and  relations 
with  the  Filipinos  thus  far  have,  perhaps,  complicated  our  own 
race  problems  at  home ;  but  they  have  brought  out  more  plainly 
the  fact  that  our  deficiency  lies  in  race  intolerance.  In  the 
Orient  we  shall  gradually  find,  as  we  come  to  study  those  peo- 
ples there,  not  alone  the  Filipinos  but  others,  we  shall  gradually 
find  that  we  are  not  altogether  such  a  superior  people  as  we  have 
supposed,  and  we  may  tend  to  look  upon  our  so-called  dependent 
people  at  home  with  considerably  more  tolerance  in  consequence. 
So  far  as  the  material  development  of  the  Philippines  is  con- 
cerned, I  think  a  great  many  of  us  have  erred  so  far  in  supposing 
that  the  Philippines  are  relatively  so  tremendously  under-devel- 
oped. They  are  under-developed;  the  capacities  and  possibilities 
of  the  archipelago  have  been  but  little  realized.  Yet  relatively, 
I  believe,  they  are  much  further  developed  than  we  have  been 
inclined  to  think,  or  as  we  may  assume  from  the  mere  statement 
that  out  of  seventy-odd  million  acres  of  lands  only  seven  or  eight 
millions  at  most  have  ever  been  put  under  cultivation.  I  think 
disappointment  is  in  store  for  that  element  among  us  which  looks 
for  tremendous  development  of  Philippine  riches,  at  least  at  any 
early  date.  Possibly  we  may  find  the  element  which  expects  large 
material  returns  from  the  Philippines  reversing  its  position  at 
no  distant  date  and  clamoring,  in  its  disappointment  at  lack  of 
speedy  material  returns  for  abandonment  of  the  Islands.  That 
is  one  reason  why  I  am  not  apprehensive  that  our  building  of 
railroads  and  launching  of  development  enterprises  in  the 
Islands  will  involve  us  in  indefinite  retention  of  them.  I  believe 
our  broader  interests,  even  on  the  pecuniary  side  alone,  lie  in 
the  fostering  and  protection  of  the  new  spirit  of  nationality  now 
abroad  in  the  Orient.  Under  one  aspect,  our  attitude  of  hope- 
fulness toward  Filipino  nationality  is  part  and  parcel  of  our  sym- 
pathetic attitude  toward  Japan,  of  our  opposition  to  the  partition 
of  China.  In  a  new  and  broader  way,  this  will  be  simply  fidelity 
to  our  old  ideals  at  home  which  have  seemed  of  late  to  many 
perturbed  souls  among  us  to  be  much  in  danger. 

The  President. — We  are  going  to  have  two  brief  addresses, 
one  giving  an  account  of  the  Philippines  from  one  who  has  re- 
cently visited  there,  another  an  account  of  the  Filipino  students 
in  this  country  by  the  superintendent  of  that  work.  I  have  now 
the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you,  Dr.  John  B.  Devins,  D.D., 
editor  of  the  New  York  "Observer,"  who  has  published  a  vol- 
ume of  his  observations.  He  will  try  to  put  that  volume  of  sev- 
eral hundred  pages  into  a  ten-minutes'  talk.  I  hope  he  may 
succeed. 
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Rev.  John  Bancroft  Devins,  D.D. — It  was  my  pleasure  at 
one  time  to  be  associated  in  newspaper  work  with  a  city  editor, 
whose  advice  to  young  reporters  was  to  study  carefully,  every 
day  for  the  first  year,  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  His  reason 
was  this : 

"If  you  were  going  to  report  the  creation  of  the  world  you 
would  require  several  volumes  to  do  it;  you  will  find  it  well  re- 
ported, however,  in  one  chapter  in  the  Bible."  The  need  of  con- 
densation is  apparent  at  this  time. 

The  difficulties  in  the  Philippines,  Mr.  Chairman,  have  been 
presented  very  thoroughly  this  morning,  but  one  difficulty  has 
not  been  mentioned  that,  I  think,  explains  a  great  deal,  and  that 
is  the  awful  climate  in  which  Americans  have  to  labor. 

There  is  a  story,  for  the  truthfulness  of  which  I  would  not 
vouch  in  Mohonk,  though  I  do  in  New  York,  about  a  Filipino 
who  died  away  from  the  Islands.  His  friends  wished  to  carry 
his  body  home,  but  as  they  could  not  afford  the  expense  they 
cremated  it.  After  being  the  usual  time  in  the  retort  the  door 
was  opened  to  take  out  the  ashes.  Imagine  the  surprise  of  the 
friends  when  they  found  the  man  sitting  bolt  upright  and  heard 
him  say:  "Shut  that  door,  I  feel  a  draft."  The  crematory  heat 
had  simply  brought  him  back  to  the  Manila  temperature,  or 
somewhere  near  it,  and  made  him  feel  perfectly  at  home,  so  long 
as  the  door  was  shut.  I  can  understand  that  feeling  very  well, 
Mr.  Chairman,  although  we  were  in  the  Philippines  just  after 
the  hot  season. 

One  needs  a  new  weather  term  for  use  in  our  New  Posses- 
sions. When  one  is  not  dying  from  the  heat,  he  is  suffering 
from  the  rain,  at  least  a  part  of  the  time.  The  other  day  in  the 
Manila  papers  there  was  an  advertisement  reading :  "Wanted :  an 
owner  for  a  twenty-foot  launch,  found  in  our  back  yard."  The 
yard  was  half  a  mile  away  from  the  water  when  it  was  not  rain- 
ing, but  the  rainy  season  had  come  and  the  boat  had  been  car- 
ried away. 

Then  there  are  difficulties  in  the  Philippines  due  to  disease.  It 
was  my  pleasure  to  go  through  the  San  Lazaro  Hospital  with 
the  Superintendent  of  Health.  We  went  first  to  the  leprosy 
ward,  with  about  two  hundred  patients.  The  authorities  are 
planning  to  segregate  them  now  and  put  them  on  an  island  by 
themselves.  The  next  ward,  the  small-pox  ward,  had  perhaps 
a  hundred  patients.  In  the  cholera  ward  there  was  only  one  pa- 
tient. We  talked  with  her  awhile  and  went  on  to  the  plague 
ward.  A  patient  had  just  died,  and  we  went  to  the  morgue  to 
see  the  body.  Leprosy,  small-pox,  cholera,  plague!  It  is  said 
that  the  Ganges  water  is  so  bad  that  germs  cannot  live  in  it; 
perhaps  that  explains  why  I  am  here  today,  sir. 
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The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  getting  a  correct  idea  of  the 
Filipino  character  are  very  great.  One  can  learn  anything  he 
wants  to  find  out  when  he  goes  to. the  Philippines.  There  are  as 
many  views  of  the  Philippines  as  there  are  classes  in  the  differ- 
ent departments  of  our  Government.  Of  course,  the  War  De- 
partment does  not  have  the  best  opportunity  of  finding  out  the 
best  that  there  is  in  a  man ;  it  is  not  possible  to  get  on  terms  of 
intimate  friendship  when  two  rifles  are  pointed  toward  each 
other.  Much  is  made  of  the  policy  of  kindness  which  we  have 
heard  described  this  morning  in  glowing  terms.  May  I  be  per- 
mitted to  express  the  opinion  that  that  policy  did  much  to  cause 
misunderstanding  and  to  prolong  the  war?  A  soldier  told  me, 
for  instance,  that  his  regiment  was  ordered  to  protect  the  water 
supply  from  the  river.  His  regiment  was  on  one  side  of  the 
stream  and  the  insurgents  on  the  other.  Orders  came  from 
American  headquarters  in  Manila:  "Do  not  fire  a  gun."  By  and 
by  the  Filipinos  learned  of  that  order.  Then  they  would  march 
down  to  the  river,  point  their  rifles  across  the  narrow  stream 
and  in  the  most  exasperating  way  taunt  the  American  soldiers. 
Finally  they  would  kill  the  sentry.  The  Americans  would  then 
retaliate  and  kill  some  of  the  Filipinos.  The  next  morning 
would  come  this  inquiry  from  Manila:  "Explain  why  you  dis- 
obeyed orders  last  night,  and  fired  on  the  insurgents?"  The 
trouble  was,  the  soldier  said,  the  Manila  officials  only  gave  or- 
ders to  one  side  of  the  river;  if  they  had  given  orders  to  the 
insurgents  as  well  as  to  the  Americans  it  would  have  been  all 
right. 

The  Filipinos  are  very  childlike.  I  was  in  an  interior  town 
when  a  village  presidente  had  poisoned  about  twenty  members 
of  a  Constabulary  company.  He  invited  them  all  to  be  his  guests, 
but  the  corporal  had  friends  in  the  village  and  went  to  dine  with 
them.  When  he  came  back  he  found  his  soldiers  in  great  dis- 
tress, suffering  excruciating  pain.  He  drew  his  gun  on  the 
presidente,  put  him  under  arrest,  called  help  and  removed  his 
soldiers  to  a  place  of  safety.  Then  he  asked  the  presidente  why 
he  had  poisoned  his  guests? 

"Salvadore  told  me  to  do  it."  Who  was  Salvadore?  Salva- 
dore  was  an  insurgent  who  told  the  presidente  if  any  constabu- 
lary came  his  way  to  poison  them,  and  steal  their  arms  and  bring 
the  arms  to  him.  The  presidente  was  awaiting  trial  when  I  came 
home.  The  authorities  told  the  presidente  that  he  would  have 
to  stand  trial  for  the  murder. 

"How  am  I  to  get  out  of  it?" 

:  "Find  Salvadore,"  they  replied,  and  the  whole  country  was 
turned  upside  down  in  order  that  the  criminal  might  escape  the 
punishment  which  ought  to  go  to  Salvadore. 
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The  children  in  the  public  schools  are  interesting.  They  never 
had  games  before  the  Americans  went  there.  A  teacher  told 
me  of  her  success  in  teaching  them  how  to  play  games.  Soon 
she  found  one  of  the  boys  swearing,  and  said  to  him: 

"Why!  are  you  swearing?" 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  undaunted  by  her  question,  "what  shall  I 
say  when  I  miss  a  ball?" 

We  went  to  many  schools  of  various  grades  and  saw  how  the 
children  are  taught.    This  is  from  a  primary  school: 

"Peter,  carry  that  pencil  to  Dr.  Abbott  and  as  you  go  say 
what  you  are  doing."    Peter  starts  off  and  says: 

"I  carries "  and  hands  go  up. 

"What  is  wrong?"  asks  the  teacher. 

"He  said  'carries';   he  should  say  carry." 

Peter:   "I  carry  those "  the  hands  go  up  again,  but  by  the 

time  he  gets  the  pencil  to  Dr.  Abbott,  he  uses  entirely  proper 
language.  He  is  taught  not  only  to  use  good  English,  but  later 
to  name  the  parts  of  speech  which  he  has  used. 

We  heard  in  the  high  school  at  Iloilo  a  class  of  young  people  . 
discussing  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  I  was  invited  to  ask  ques- 
tions. 

"How  many  scholars  would  like  to  be  Benjamin  Franklin?" 
Many  hands  were  raised. 

"Benjamin  Franklin  was  a  wise  man;  a  wise  man  is  a  rich 
man.    I  want  to  be  a  rich  man." 

"Benjamin  Franklin  was  a  wise  man;  a  wise  man  is  a  strong 
man.  I  want  to  be  a  strong  man."  Each  boy  began  like  every 
other,  using  a  different  adjective  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sen- 
tence.    Finally  a  little  girl  said: 

"Benjamin  Franklin  was  a  wise  man;  a  wise  man  is  a  help- 
ful man.  I  want  to  be  a  teacher  and  help  my  little  Filipino  sis- 
ters as  I  have  been  taught  by  my  American  teacher." 

The  Filipinos  are  fond  of  learning.  We  may  soon  have  more 
scholars  than  we  have  places  to  fill ;  just  now  the  educated  Fili- 
pinos are  rapidly  displacing  Americans.  As  soon  as  a  man  can 
understand  telegraphy,  for  illustration,  the  American  operator  is 
discharged.  The  sentiment,  "The  Philippines  for  the  Filipinos" 
is  carried  out  in  every  department,  so  far  as  possible,  through- 
out the  Islands. 

The  great  need  in  the  Philippines  today  is  true  men  who  will 
stand  for  what  is  right,  no  matter  how  great  the  temptation. 
And  many  such  men  there  are  in  every  department.  But  there 
are  other  men  there  too.  Did  you  read  in  the  papers  this  week 
about  the  divorce  case  in  the  Philippines?  A  man  married  a 
Filipino  woman,  and  after  a  little  child  was  born,  the  regiment 
came  home  and  the  father  left  hte  wife  and  child  there.     The 
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Government,  however,  stepped  in  and  said:  "You  cannot  leave 
them  there;  they  are  your  charge."  And  a  divorce  has  been 
granted.  In  his  decision  the  judge  gives  the  custody  of  the 
child  to  the  wife  and  imposes  upon  the  lieutenant  a  hundred 
pesos  a  month  alimony. 

The  missionary  efforts  in  the  Philippines  are  worthy  of  all 
praise.  They  have  true  federation  there,  while  we  are  talking 
about  it  Noble  men  are  there,  like  Bishop  Brent,  and  Dr. 
Rodgers  and  Dr.  Stuntz,  Dr.  Rossiter,  Mr.  Hillis  and  others. 
The  Methodists,  Presbyterians,  Baptists  and  Congregationalists 
are  working  in  different  parts  of  the  Jslands,  not  interfering  with 
one  another,  but,  noble  men  as  they  are,  working  in  harmony 
and  starting  a  great  work.  So  far  they  are  only  at  the  begin- 
ning, it  is  true,  and, 

"Others  shall  sing  the  song, 
Others  shall  right  the  wrong, 
Finish  what  I  begin, 
And  all  I  fail  to  win. 

"What  matter,  I  or  they? 
Mine  or  another's  day, 
So  the  right  word  be  said 
And  life  the  sweeter  made?" 

(Applause.) 

The  President. — It  is  rather  a  surprise  to  me  that  we  had  so 
many  Filipino  students  in  this  country  that  we  have  a  superin- 
tendent of  them.  We  are  now  to  hear  from  Mr.  William  A.  Suth- 
erland, of  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  Superintendent  of  Fili- 
pino students  in  America. 


THE   FILIPINO   STUDENTS. 

BY      WILLIAM    A.    SUTHERLAND. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  first  visit  of  a  new  member  to  this  Con- 
ference, as  in  my  case,  should  be  as  an  auditor;  and  especially  is 
it  fit  that  we  youngsters  should  tarry  in  Jericho  until  our  beard 
shall  grow,  and  should  sit  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel  and  listen.  But 
I  am  in  the  spirit  of  the  old  negro  woman  at  a  camp-meeting 
down  South,  who  in  an  access  of  religious  fervor  declared:  "I 
am  all  on  the  altar  of  the  Lawd ;  I  am  willing  to  do  anything  the 
Lawd  wants  me  to  do — just  so  long  as  it's  honest."  So  I  am 
willing  now  to  say  to  you  that  I  believe  in  my  heart  that  the 
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American  people  is  capable,  and  even  now  is  doing,  the  square 
and  honest  thing  by  the  Indian  and  other  dependent  people. 

I  had  the  opportunity  for  several  months  of  living  near  one 
of  the  large  tribes  of  Indians  in  New  Mexico,  but  it  is  not  as  a 
friend  of  the  Indian,  but  as  a  friend  of  the  Filipino  that  I  come 
to  speak  to  you  this  morning.  Right  here  I  would  desire  most 
especially  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  of  the  seven  and 
one-half  millions  of  people  in  the  Philippines  less  than  one-tenth 
of  that  number  are  uncivilized  in  the  sense  that  the  American 
Indian  is  uncivilized.  The  other  nine-tenths  are  Christians  and 
civilized  by  contact  with  and  precept  of  their  former  sovereigns. 
It  was  my  great  privilege  to  act,  during  my  stay  in  the  Philip- 
pines, as  private  Spanish  interpreter  to  that  greatest  and  best 
friend  of  the  Filipino  people,  the  then  governor,  Wm.  H.  Taft, 
and  if  it  should  some  day,  as  seems  entirely  possible,  be  the  good 
fortune  of  this  country  to  secure  him  as  successor  to  the  present 
beloved  incumbent,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  I  do  not  believe  a 
worthier,  wiser,  or  better  man  could  be  found  between  our 
oceans. 

As  interpreter  also  to  one  of  the  Filipino  Commissioners,  Jose 
R.  de  Luzuriaga,  it  was  my  duty  to  be  present  at  all  of  the  ses- 
sions, public  and  executive,  of  the  Philippine  Commission,  and  I 
can  assure  you  that  there  is  no  pose  nor  party  politics  in  the  de- 
liberations of  these  men.  And  if  so  intimate,  and,  I  trust,  un- 
biased knowledge  and  contact  taught  me  anything,  it  taught  me 
the  absolute  honesty  and  sincerity  of  purpose  of  these  repre- 
sentatives of  American  Government;  it  taught  me  to  believe 
that  Americans  are  capable  of  uplifting  an  inferior  race,  and 
that  they  are  now  doing  so.  But  this  is  not  my  theme,  though 
I  feel  that  it  could  be  enlarged  upon,  and  also  the  wonderful,  the 
magnificent  part  that  God  has  called  upon  this  nation  to  per- 
form in  that  greatest  of  all  national  dramas,  the  future  of  the 
four  hundred  millions  of  China,  when  at  the  very  door  of  China 
he  placed  in  the  arms  of  fair  Columbia,  unexpecting,  almost  un- 
willing, our  little  brown  brother.  Thus  is  disposed  of  satisfac- 
torily the  first  of  the  trinity  of  requisites  for  civilization  spoken 
of  yesterday  by  our  respected  Chairman, — a  just  government. 

For  the  third  element,  a  moral  development,  the  foundation 
has  been  already  provided  by  the  Catholic  Church,  to  which  one 
can  almost  say  that  the  Filipino  owes  all  that  he  is,  in  superiority 
to  other  Oriental  races. 

The  second  element  now  concerns  us, — a  general  education. 

Before  I  landed  in  the  Philippines,  as  every  thinking  man 
would  do,  I  wondered  whether  it  was  all  worth  while.  Was  it 
worth  while,  as  our  Boston  friends  would  say,  to  have  turned 
our  back  upon  our  own  experiences  of  liberty  and  freedom  and 
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that  euphonious  old  myth,  by  so  many  claimed  to  be  exploded, 
of  "the  consent  of  the  governed"?  Was  it  worth  while  to  send 
our  boys,  and  even  our  girls,  ten  thousand  miles  across  the  sea 
to  undertake  a  task  so  new,  so  tremendous,  and  perhaps  so  thank- 
less? And  I  said  to  myself,  "I  shall  spy  out — not  the  land,  for 
there  is  no  question  that  it  as  fair  and  as  fertile  as  any  the  sun 
shines  on ;  I  shall  spy  out  the  people,  and  if  the  people  are  worth 
while,  and  if  the  race  is  not  a  decadent  race,  but  one  susceptible 
of  progress,  and  one  which,  though  at  the  cost  of  time,  treasure, 
and  even  blood,  can  be  raised  to  our  ideas  of  Christian  civiliza- 
tion, then  I  shall  say  that  it  is  worth  while,  that  no  sacrifice  can 
be  too  great,  no  cost  too  heavy,  that  we  may  be  called  upon  to 
pay  for  the  redemption  of  this  people,  and  through  them,  it  may 
be,  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  others  of  the  Oriental  races."  And 
while  I  do  not  presume  to  say  lhat  it  will  be  today,  or  in  the  next 
generation,  I  do  believe  that  the  time  will  come  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  see  to  it,  that  fair  Columbia  will  say  to  dusky  Fili- 
pinos: "Go  your  way;  you  are  now  prepared  to  stand  alone 
among  the  free  and  independent  nations  of  the  earth." 

Of  course  there  is  much  to  be  done;  but  the  most  has  been 
done,  and  we  are  many  and  mighty.  I  know  there  are  many 
among  us  standing  ready  to  tear  down  where  others  build  up. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  in  connection  with  the  Indians,  just  as  I 
know  has  been  the  case  in  the  Philippines,  one  of  the  great,  if 
not  the  greatest,  difficulty,  before  the  American  Government  has 
been  the  pessimism  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  cupidity  on  the  other 
of  Americans  themselves.  So  many  of  us  think  that  there  is  no 
good  way  but  our  way;  that  there  is  no  good  man  but  a  white 
man,  or  a  dead  Indian ;  that  unless  the  Indian,  the  Hawaiian,  the 
Porto  Rican  and  the  Filipino  adopt  as  a  whole  and  immediately, 
our  ways  of  thinking,  acting,  working  and  of  praying,  that  he  is 
lost,  and  our  work  a  failure.  This  type  is  somewhat  exemplified  by 
a  drunken  soldier  whom  I  once  met  on  the  streets  of  Manila.  As 
he  lurched  up  to  me  he  said :  "Pardner,  for  ten  cents  a  head  I'd 
kill  every  black  nigger  (meaning  Filipinos)  from  here  to  the 
barracks ;  not  because  I  need  the  money,  but  just  because  I  feel 
that  way."  Then  there's  the  other  and  perhaps  more  pernicious 
type,  the  exploiter.  He  is  typified  in  the  remark  to  me  of  an 
intelligent  ex-soldier  (who,  by  the  way,  afterwards  attempted 
suicide  in  a  fit  of  desperation  brought  on  by  dissipation).  He 
said :  "We  fought  for  this  country,  and  many  of  us  died  for  it ; 
now  they  won't  let  us  work  it." 

But  to  get  to  my  subject:  The  Filipino  students  in  the  United 
States.  This  movement  is  but  a  part  of  the  general  educational 
movement  of  the  Philippine  Government.  The  Filipino  may 
oppose  our  plans  for  harbors,  sanitation,  constabulary,  coastwise 
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trade  or  tariff,  but  he  never  opposes  our  plans  for  his  education ; 
he  stands  today  with  open  arms,  and  mind  alert  and  eager  to 
accept  every  provision  made  and  every  burden  imposed  in  behalf 
of  education.  Where  in  history  can  be  duplicated  this  people — 
anxious  to  change  their  own  language,  and  who  already  have  so 
unanimously  responded  to  the  effort  to  furnish  them  the  bread 
they  crave?  When  I  left  the  Philippines  two  years  ago  this 
month,  in  charge  of  the  first  hundred  students  sent  to  this  coun- 
try, there  were  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Philippines  124,000 
pupils.  One  year  later  there  were  263,000.  This  year  unoffi- 
cial estimates  place  the  number  at  500,000,  and  if  there  were 
teachers,  school-houses,  and  supplies  enough  it  is  estimated  there 
would  be  next  year  800,000.  The  cost  of  education  in  the  Philip- 
pines last  year  for  7,500,000  people  was  only  one-sixth  what  was 
expended  for  the  Indians  in  this  country  the  same  year,  yet  there 
are  but  a  scant  300,000  Indians,  or  one  twenty-fifth  of  the  Fili- 
pinos. There  are  now  in  the  United  States  178  Filipino  students, 
of  whom  eight  are  girls.  These  students  are  between  the  ages 
of  sixteen  to  twenty-one,  and  are  appointed  after  competitive 
examination.  They  are  scattered  from  Boston  to  Los  Angeles, 
and  among  others  are  attending  the  following  schools:  Cornell, 
Cincinnati,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Purdue,  Chicago, 
Pennsylvania,  Nebraska,  Georgetown,  George  Washington  and 
Notre  Dame  Universities,  the  Agricultural  Colleges  of  Kansas 
and  Michigan,  the  State  Normal  Schools  of  Illinois,  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York,  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Low- 
ell, Armor  and  Lewis  Institutes,  and  Holy  Cross  College,  and 
others.  Their  support  is  provided  by  the  Philippine  Govern- 
ment and  not  by  the  United  States  Government.  It  might  be 
well  here  to  state  that  which  many  are  in  ignorance  of,  namely, 
that  the  expenses  of  the  Philippine  Government  and  of  the  so- 
called  American  Government  in  the  Philippines  are  derived 
solely,  except  for  the  army,  from  revenues  derived  from  the 
taxation  of  the  Filipino  and  from  duties  paid  by  him  upon  goods 
imported  into  his  country. 

The  Filipino  students  in  th£  United  States  are  serious,  hard- 
working men  and  women,  some  of  them  of  exceptional  intelli- 
gence, and  many  leading  their  classes.  I  need  only  to  ask  you 
to  question  their  instructors  at  their  schools  in  proof  of  these 
facts,  and  to  mention  that  as  their  adviser  and  in  charge  of  all 
their  affairs,  almost  my  difficult  task  is  to  keep  them  from  over- 
studying,  and  to  make  them  take  sufficient  time  from  their  studies 
for  outdoor  exercise.  These  students  come  from  every  one  of 
the  forty  different  provinces  of  the  Archipelago,  and  when  they 
return  to  their  homes  at  the  end  of  four  years  in  America,  I  do 
not  believe  it  will  be  as  with  many  of  the  Indian  boys,  to  their 
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old  habits  and  standards  of  life.  I  should  be  glad  if  members  of 
this  Conference  who  live  near  where  these  boys  are  would  take 
an  interest  in  them  and  get  acquainted  with  them.  They  are 
very  sociable,  and  I  know  it  would  be  mutually  interesting  and 
profitable.  Should  any  onq  desire  a  list  of  these  students  and 
the  institutions  they  attend,  I  shall  be  glad  to  mail  it  to  them. 

Before  concluding,  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  do  not  believe 
the  truth  of  the  statement  attributed  in  yesterday's  papers  to 
Senator  Dubois  and  to  other  members  of  the  Taft  party  recently 
returned  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  if  they  said  as  reported 
that  the  Filipino  is  at  heart  an  enemy  of  the  American.  It  is 
but  another  evidence  of  the  small  value  of  "Pullman  car  investi- 
gations," as  they  call  them  in  New  Mexico  and  the  Southwest, 
on  account  of  the  visit  of  Congressmen  to  that  section  to  see 
whether  1,000,000  Americans  were  ready  for  statehood  that  had 
been  promised  and  due  them  for  fifty  years.  The  Filipino  is  not 
the  enemy  of  the  Americans,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  he  is 
waiting  merely  for  an  opportunity  to  appeal  to  arms. 

The  hardest  work  has  been  done,  but  there  is  much  to  do,  and 
it  is  through  education,  chiefly  industrial  education,  more  than 
all  else,  that  I  believe  it  can  be  done.  I  cannot  go  into  the  other 
needs  of  the  Filipino  and  our  duty  toward  him,  but  it  makes  me 
covet  for  the  Philippines  that  great  aid  and  influence  that  this 
Conference  has  given  the  Indian  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century.  If  anything  is  to  be  done  beyond  making  interesting 
reading  the  reports  of  this  Conference,  it  must  be  something 
definite,  something  tangible.  Some  years  ago  one  of  the  large 
church  denominations  started  a  fund  for  education,  called  the 
"End  of  the  Century"  fund.  The  goal  was  first  placed  at  $5,000,- 
000,  then  at  $10,000,000,  and  finally  $20,000,000  was  gathered 
together  for  this  magnificent  work.  It  occurs  to  me  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  collect  such  a  fund,  possibly  of  $5,000,000, 
for  the  industrial  education  of  the  Philippine  people.  There  are 
1,200,000  Filipino  boys  and  girls  of  school  age,  eager,  willing  and 
ready  now  to  take  this  instruction.  Their  Government  can  scarcely 
find  funds  to  provide  for  one-third  of  that  number.  The  Govern- 
ment is  now  expending  for  education  all  that  its  resources  will 
permit,  and  nothing  is  being  spent  by  the  American  Govern- 
ment or  the  American  people  to  forward  the  cause  of  the  educa- 
tion of  these  wards  of  ours  in  the  Philippines.  If  American 
people  and  American  philanthropy  should  undertake  such  a 
work  and  should  place  such  a  fund  in  the  hands  of  a  board  such 
as  handle  recent  large  benefactions  for  educational  work  in  this 
country,  this  fund,  if  collected,  should  be  dedicated  exclu- 
sively to  industrial  education  of  both  boys  and  girls,  for  woman 
to  an  extent  nowhere  else  found  in  the  Orient,  is  the  equal  in 
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every  respect  of  man.  If  this  Conference  should  see  fit,  by 
resolution,  by  the  appointment  of  a  committee,  or  otherwise,  to 
investigate,  and  if  approved,  to  further  this  plan,  making  possible 
the  teaching  of  the  Filipino  to  learn  to  work  with  his  hands, 
which  is  far  and  away  more  important  even  than  to  teach  him 
to  work  with  his  head,  then  indeed,  and  not  merely  in  name,  will 
the  Filipino  have  found  a  helping  Friend  in  the  Lake  Mohonk 
Conference. 

The  President. — We  shall  now  have  a  free  parliament, 
speeches  to  be  five  minutes  in  length. 

Dr.  William  Elliot  Griffis. — It  is  about  forty  years  ago 
since  I  first  began  to  teach  the  Japanese,  and  to  be  with  them 
as  friend  and  adviser  and  as  a  modest  student  of  their  civiliza- 
tion. The  Japanese  have  given  an  object  lesson  of  what  Asiatic 
and  Oriental  races  are  capable,  but  what  I  think  is  equally  im- 
portant, Mr.  President,  is  that  the  history  of  the  last  thirty-six 
years  in  Japan  has  shown  what  can  be  done  with  the  Japanese 
people  or  any  Oriental  people,  when  you  approach  them  in  the 
right  way.  I  believe  that  all  attempts  to  civilize  the  Indian,  or 
the  negro,  or  even  a  cannibal,  to  say  nothing  about  Christian- 
ized peoples  like  the  Filipinos,  or  those  with  an  ancient  civiliza- 
tion like,  the  Japanese,  are  doomed  to  failure  at  the  start  if  we 
approach  them  as  masters.  If  we  try  to  go  in  with  the  idea  that 
our  Christianity,  which  contains,  along  with  what  Jesus  taught, 
a  mighty  mixture  of  nationalisms,  traditions,  and  superstitions, 
and  declare  that  ours  is  the  only  religion — we  are  doomed  to 
failure. 

There  is  a  difference  between  embalmed  religion  and  living 
religion,  between  historic  truth  and  living  truth,  between  quick- 
ening truth  and  merely  traditional  forms  of  truth.  Against  the 
latter,  that  is  truth  petrified  in  a  historic  framework,  the  Jap- 
anese, Chinese  and  Hindoos  are  going  to  organize  all  their 
forces,  intellectual  and  spiritual.  We  must,  first  of  all,  under- 
stand that  the  Asiatic  man,  each  in  his  own  land,  believes  that 
his  civilization  is  not  only  ancient,  but  far  better  than  any  other. 
The  Japanese  has  that  idea  ingrained  in  him,  and  the  only  men 
who  ever  have  succeeded  with  the  Japanese  are  those  that  have 
become  servants  and  sought  to  learn  why  the  Japanese  is  proud 
of  his  civilization.  Why,  look  at  ourselves,  and  at  our  origins. 
Fifteen  hundred  years  is  but  a  small  space  in  the  long,  human 
story,  yet  only  fifteen  hundred  years  ago,  our  fathers  were  dirty, 
greasy,  unlettered  savages,  who  came  in  contact  with  the  Ro- 
mans and  Greeks.  Through  Christianity  and  the  evolution  of 
life,  and  the  constant  help  of  God  Almighty,  they  have  come 
to  be  the  most  progressive  and  foremost  nations  of  today. 
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HoNv  many  things  we  borrowed  from  the  East— even  our  reli- 
gion !  The  idea  of  our  trying  to  get  the  Orientals  to  accept  the 
traditional  forms  of  an  Occidental  religion  is  perfect  nonsense, 
and  time  will  show  it.  Only  the  Spirit  can  give  life.  But,  if  we 
go  like  Guido  Fridolin  Verbeck,  who  trained  many  of  the  men 
that  have  made  the  Japan  of  today,  feeling  that  we  are  servants 
and  have  come  to  help,  and  are  ready  to  step  down  and  even  gird 
on  the  towel  and  pour  the  water,  even  to  the  washing  of  feet, 
•yes,  even  to  be  considered  as  servants,  we  shall,  by  indomitable 
patience  and  truth,  win  men.  Yes,  we  shall  win  like  him.  That 
is  why  Verbeck  won.    He  was  servant  of  servants. 

Christians  today  are  understanding  the  difference  between  em- 
balmed truth  and  living  truth.  Let  us  go  with  the  truth  of  life, 
even  in  the  spirit  of  Him  who  came  not  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil. 
If  we  go  to  the  East,  or  to  any  community,  with  the  idea  that  we 
are  necessarily  superior,  and  that  our  school  methods  and  our 
Anglo-Saxon  inheritances  are,  in  all  respects,  necessarily  better 
than  theirs,  we  are  committing  a  costly  blunder.  I  speak  of 
what  I  know.  With  all  due  respect  and  modesty,  the  last  person 
I  want  to  have  tell  me  about  the  Japanese,  is  the  person  who  has 
just  arrived  from  the  islands,  or  who  has  not  lived  there  long 
enough  to  correct  his  first  impressions.  I  love  to  hear  a  mission- 
ary who  has  lived  the  larger  part  of  his  days  there,  and  I  am  not 
certain  if  the  missionaries  had  been  listened  to,  there  would 
never  have  been  any  such  war  as  we  have  had.  We  must  know 
how  those  people — the  various  peoples  to  whom  we  minister — 
think,  and  what  are  their  hopes  and  fears,  their  likes  and  dis- 
likes, or  our  money  will  be  wasted. 

So,  I  humbly  pray  God  Almighty  that  he  may  help  us  to  think 
about  this  thing,  and  realize  the  truth,  even  teach  our  boys  and 
girls,  young  men  and  women,  who  go  out  to  be  teachers,  that  they 
must,  first  of  all,  go  as  servants,  understand  the  ways  of  those 
we  would  enlighten,  and  even  learn  of  them.  The  same  course 
of  reasoning  that  will  make  me  go  one  way  will  certainly  make 
the  Chinese  go  another.  The  logic  that  is  my  meat  is  another 
man's  poison.  Only  love  avails  to  change  aright.  The  various 
races  of  people  are  not  the  results  of  five  years  or  fifty  years ; 
they  are  the  outcome  of  thousands  of  years  of  natural  and  divine 
influences,  and  we  must  realize  that,  or  we  are  doomed  to  fail- 
ure. I  therefore  ask  this  great  assembly  to  teach  our  teachers, 
our  young  missionaries  and  ourselves,  that  unless  we  stoop  down 
and  enter  into  their  feelings,  we  shall  never  succeed;  but  with 
work  in  the  right  spirit,  success  is  certain. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Tibbles. — I  simply  want  to  say  that  we  ought  to 
think  seriously  of  this  last  address;  we  certainly  shall  put  it  on 
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our  hearts  and  carry  it  away  with  us.  Nobody,  unless  he  went 
as  a  servant,  has  ever  done  anything.  Dr.  Griffis  has  said,  we 
must  go  to  the  Orientals  as  equals  at  least  and  never  as  supe- 
riors, or  we  never  can  do  anything.  Think  about  it;  this  is  the 
most  profound  thing  that  has  been  said  in  this  audience. 

Mr.  John  L.  White. — I  came  from  Indiana  University,  where 
there  are  four  of  these  Filipino  students  that  you  have  heard 
about  this  morning.  They  are  exceptionally  bright  and  enter, 
into  the  college  spirit  with  the  same  degree  of  enthusiasm  as 
characterizes  any  of  the  American  boys  who  are  there. 

They  took  part  in  the  flag  rush  and  they  are  also  excellent 
students,  as  Mr.  Sutherland  told  you  this  morning.  I  know  that 
personally  I  was  very  glad  to  sit  next  to  one  of  them  during  a 
certain  examination  that  I  vividly  remember. 

Rev.  Paul  de  Schweinitz. — I  venture  with  some  hesitancy 
to  express  a  thought  which  has  been  impressed  upon  my  mind 
during  the  session  yesterday,  especially  last  evening,  which  may 
perhaps  be  an  old  one  here,  but  which  I  have  never  heard  voiced 
at  least  at  this  session  of  the  conference.  In  dwelling  upon  the 
dark  side  of  the  work  I  have  been  impressed  by  this;  the  whole 
trend  of  the  discussions  has  seemed  to  be  that  we  could  civilize 
these  various  people  by  education.  I  think  that  the  weak  point 
in  the  position  is  that  we  overlook  the  necessity  of  first  Chris- 
tianizing them.  We  forget  in  our  own  history  possibly  that  we 
had  the  Gospel  brought  to  us  before  we  became  cultured  and 
refined  and  civilized  and  I  do  not  believe  that  our  government 
or  any  other  power  will  really  thoroughly  civilize  the  Indians 
or  any  other  people  unless  the  church  succeeds  in  bringing  them- 
one  by  one  and  individually  to  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
as  their  personal  Saviour. 

Brigadier-Gen'l  G.  A.  Goodale. — I  must  differ  with  some  of 
the  views  as  expressed  by  Mr.  LeRoy  in  his  remarks  this  morn- 
ing. I  believe  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  those  best  qualified 
to  judge,  those  who  have  been  in  relation  to  the  Filipinos  in  the 
past  five  or  six  years,  that  political  concessions  to  those  people 
have  been  premature  and  that  the  strong  arm  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  withdrawn  from  them  at  too  early  a  period.  As  evi- 
dence of  this  several  of  the  provinces  have  been  returned  to 
military  rule  by  the  Civil  Commissioner  in  the  Philippines. 

Mr.  Tibbles. — I  want  to  tell  you  something  about  the  students 
in  Nebraska  University.  My  partner  was  the  Lieutenant  Colonel 
of  the  First  Nebraska  Infantry  that  went  to  the  Philippines  and 
when  he  came  back  he  sneaked  a  Filipino  back  with  him,  who 
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had  served  him  faithfully  while  he  was  there.  When  he  came 
back  we  went  out  to  see  what  we  could  get  for  him  and  we  got 
him  a  job  shovelling  dirt  on  the  streets.  After  he  had  worked 
there  awhile  the  ladies  in  Lincoln  took  an  interest  in  him  and 
began  to  teach  him  English.  Then  we  got  him  a  position  in  a 
department  store  to  tumble  boxes  around  and  unload  things, 
and  the  proprietor  found  him  so  proficient  he  promoted  him 
until  he  became  their  shipping  clerk  at  good  wages.  He  went 
to  Nebraska  University;  he  is  there  paying  his  own  way,  while 
these  other  students  are  paid  for  by  their  government.  I  know 
those  students  personally  and  I  want  to  say  they  are  the  equal 
of  the  Nebraska  students  and  they  are  the  finest  students  in  the 
world ! 

Hon.  Gorham  D.  Gilman. — I  would  like  to  speak  a  few 
words  with  regard  to  the  expediency  of  method  in  Christianizing" 
and  civilizing  which  has  been  raised  here  this  morning. 

I  think  it  will  be  admitted  by  the  friends  of  Christian  Missions 
at  Hawaii,  that  a  possible  mistake  was  made  in  the  earliest  efforts 
to  Christianize  and  civilize  the  people  of  those  islands,  in  that  at 
first,  the  efforts  were  almost  entirely  devoted  to  the  work  of 
Christianizing  them.  "To  Save  Souls"  was  the  mission  for 
which  they  embarked  from  Boston. 

It  is  true  that  later  reinforcements  brought  in  some  Christian 
mechanics  and  professional  men  to  interest  the  people  in  the 
simpler  and  better  way  of  living,  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  the  energy 
of  the  missionaries  was  mainly  directed  to  the  saving  of  indi- 
vidual souls,  in  which  they  were  most  wonderfully  blessed  with 
success. 

It  appears  to  me,  and  I  think  I  speak  with  some  experience 
from  a  residence  in  missionary  land,  and  as  a  business  man  in 
most  hearty  sympathy  with  all  mission  work — that  the  best 
and  most  permanent  success  in  mission  work  may  be  looked 
and  hoped  for  from  united  forces  of  consecrated  labor  and  should 
be  directed  to  Christianizing  and  civilizing  the  people  among 
which  the  work  is  going  on, — so  far  as  it  may  be  possible  and 
practicable.  That  the  two  methods  should  be  kept  well  in  view, 
the  Bible  and  the  school  house  are  the  best  pioneers  for  the 
foundation  of  religion  and  civilization. 

The  gentleman  from  Honolulu,  who  was  expected  to  speak 
here  today  is  the  son  of  a  Christian  missionary  at  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  who  was  a  person,  who,  if  he  had  established  himself  in 
Wall  Street,  New  York,  would  have  become  a  power  by  his  in- 
tegrity and  ability  as  a  business  man.  He  made  one  of  the  best 
missionaries  because  he  was  one  of  the  best  business  men. 
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The  President. — Before  we  close,  the  Treasurer  has  a  word 
he  would  like  to  say  to  you  and  we  are  always  glad  to  hear  from 
the  Treasurer. 

Mr.  Frank  Wood. — I  simply  wish  to  announce  that  we  have 
made  a  good  beginning,  but  only  a  beginning;  about  one-sixth 
of  the  Conference  have  given  me  about  one-fourth  of  the  amount 
for  which  I  have  asked  and  when  the  other  five-sixths  report,  as 
I  expect  they  will,  we  will  have  all  that  we  asked.  I  have  made 
this  announcement  very  brief,  because  although  I  did  not  ex- 
pect to  speak,  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  final  paper  of 
last  night. 

I  never  knew  a  better  illustration  of  the  old  adage  that 
partial  truth  may  be  a  whole  lie.  When  I  listened  to 
that  striking  paper,  with  its  vivid  and  picturesque  rhetoric, 
I  thought  of  Saul  among  the  prophets  and  asked  myself  the 
question,  Is  Elbert  Hubbard  among  the  school  superintendents? 
With  the  statements  of  the  evils  incidental  to  the  reservation 
system,  I  have  no  fault  to  find;  we  have  known  those  evils  and 
have  been  fighting  them  here  for  twenty-five  years.  The  reserva- 
tion makes  laziness,  makes  thriftlessness,  crime,  drunkenness 
and  the  people  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States  have 
not  been  able  to  do  as  they  would  because  they  must  admin- 
ister Indian  affairs  through  this  reservation  system,  which  was 
made  not  to  work  but  to  hold  positions  for  officials  and  to  pre- 
vent progress  and  keep  the  Indians  always  Indians;  but  with 
the  estimation  of  the  Indian  character  as  given  in  the  paper,  and 
the  estimate  of  his  future  possibilities,  a  great  many  of  us  here 
differ  and  differ  very  strongly.  The  gentleman  informed  us  that 
the  old  Indians  and  the  full  bloods  were  lazy,  vicious  and  incor- 
rigible, that  our  treatment  of  the  Indians  in  the  past  was  not  a 
"century  of  dishonor,"  that  they  were  an  inferior  people  dis- 
ciplined, punished  and  removed  by  the  action  of  God.  In  his 
God  I  recognize  my  devil.  Some  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven 
years  ago,  the  God  of  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  conspired 
with  certain  officials  in  Washington,  officials  on  reservations,  and 
land  grabbers  in  the  West,  to  deprive  the  Poncas  of  their  land, 
and  they  did  it  in  such  an  atrocious  way  that  when  Mr.  Tibbies 
(who  is  with  us  today),  brought  the  story  to  Boston,  we  were 
set  on  fire  with  indignation.  We  could  not  believe  it  was  true 
and  some  of  us  Eastern  sentimentalists,  among  whom  was  Gov- 
ernor Long  and  Edward  Everett  Hale,  and  other  people 
equally  able  were  appointed  a  committee  to  investigate  the  mat- 
ter; we  found  that  the  half  was  not  told.  Here  commenced  the 
first  campaign  for  Indian  citizenship  and  reform  that  I  know  of; 
we  found  the  evils  were  incident  to  the  reservation  system;   we 
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have  been  denouncing  it  and  fighting  it  ever  since.  The  sys- 
tem is  such  that  if  this  choice  company  gathered  from  all  over 
this  land  could  be  put  onto  a  reservation  subject  to  its  rules, 
subject  to  the  tyrant  who  controls  inside  its  walls,  that  fence  out 
liberty,  the  gospel  and  education,  and  fences  in  idleness,  barbar- 
ism and  paganism,  in  the  course  of  a  generation  it  would  not 
be.  much  better  than  some  of  the  worst  of  the  Indian  reservations. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  do  anything  for  the  Indians  with  that 
system  working  against  us;  but  we  are  hoping  for  the  time  when 
the  system  shall  be  overthrown.  I  will  not  denounce  his  state- 
ments of  the  evils  of  reservation  life,  I  would  strengthen  them 
rather.  We  do  not  wish  to  pauperize  the  Indian,  but  rations 
and  annuities  prevent  their  working,  and  the  numerous  school 
superintendents,  agents,  inspectors  and  department  officials  at 
Washington  who  do  not  wish  to  lose  their  stipends,  prevent  a 
change.  We  have  had  Christian  Indian  Commissioners  who  have 
given  up  their  positions  because  they  could  not  control  their 
department,  select  their  own  employees,  nor  appoint  proper 
men;  their  decisions  were  overruled  and  their  plans  defeated; 
so  much  for  the  reservation. 

But,  as  to  the  character  of  the  Indian,  if  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  was  right,  Why  Bishop  Whipple  was  wrong,  Bishop 
Hare  was  wrong,  Mary  Collins  was  wrong;  three  generations 
of  Riggses  who  have  produced  splendid  results  in  the  Santee 
Indian  schools  were  all  wrong.  The  best  answer  to  his  state- 
ments is  found  in  the  colony  of  former  cannibal  and  pagan 
Indians  organized  in  Metlahkatla.  They,  from  being  cannibals, 
in  the  lifetime  of  one  man  have  been  organized  into  a  community 
that  cannot  be  equalled  in  this  country ;  between  fifteen  hundred 
and  two  thousand  Indians.  A  large  percentage  of  them  are  moral, 
sober,  industrious  God-fearing  people.  They  use  no  liquor, 
they  have  learned  the  trades  of  civilization,  they  are  perfectly 
self-supporting,  make  their  own  clothes,  build  their  own  houses, 
machinery  and  boats;  and  this  was  all  done  through  the  teach- 
ing of  one  man,  William  Duncan.  Most  of  them  were  old  In- 
dians and  full-bloods,  and  yet  we  heard  last  night  that  they  were 
incorrigible,  that  they  would  not  work  and  were  vicious,  lazy 
loafers.  They  would  be  lazy  under  certain  circumstances  as  the 
whites  would  be;  but  the  Indian  has  all  the  possibilities  of  man- 
hood. (But  what  is  the  gentleman  doing  as  an  Indian  School 
Superintendent  if  he  has  this  belief  of  the  Indian's  possibilities? 
Why  has  he  wasted  sixteen  years  of  his  valuable  time  trying  to 
train  a  nest  of  vipers,  incorrigibles?  I  should  not  work  where 
I  did  not  believe  I  was  going  to  accomplish  anything.  A  man 
cannot  do  good  work  where  he  does  not  believe  in  his  material 
and  when  he  does  not  believe  the  people  are  capable  of  growth.) 
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I  have  lived  with  an  Indian,  a  man  who,  when  he  was  seventeen 
years  old,  had  never  seen  a  white  man,  never  heard  a  word  of 
English,  yet  fourteen  years  afterward,  he  graduated  from  Dart- 
mouth, high  in  his  class.  He  graduated  at  the  head  of  his  class 
in  the  medical  school  where  he  had  thirty  white  college  gradu- 
ates as  classmates.  He  lived  in  my  home  five  years  and  I  have 
never  seen  a  higher  type  of  Christian  gentleman ;  I  have  seldom 
met  an  abler  man,  and  he  was  a  full-blood  Indian,  that  unim- 
provable type  that  we  heard  described  last  night.*  (Applause.) 

The  President. — It  was  not  exactly  in  order  to  take  part  of 
the  session  devoted  to  the  Philippines  to  discuss  the  Indian  ques- 
tion, but  you  have  just  voted  that  Mr.  Wood  should  have  that 
privilege,  only  you  voted  after  he  took  it  instead  of  before. 

I  am  going  to  bring  up  one  other  Indian  matter,  a  message 
received  from  the  Chickasaws  of  Indian  Territory.  It  will  be 
read  for  your  information  and  then  referred,  without  further 
consideration,  to  the  Business  Committee. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  telegram: 

Tishomingo,  I.  T.,  October  18th,  1905. 
President  Mohonk  Indian  Conference: 

Chickasaws  appeal  to  your  Conference  to  secure  solemn 
treaty  obligations  of  government  for  separate  state,  that  prohi- 
bition may  continue.  One  is  necessary  for  the  other.  Give  us 
Sequoyah. 

DAVE  SEELEY  (for  full-bloods), 
FRANK  O.  SMITH  (for  mixed  bloods), 
WILLIAM  H.  MURRAY  (for  inter-married). 
Committee  of  Citizens. 

Adjourned  until  8  p.  m. 


*Mr.  McCowan  refused  to  permit  his  paper  to  be  printed  as  he  read  it  to  the  Conference. 
The  paper  as  printed  has  been  rewritten  by  him;  and  while  the  sentiments  are  the  same,  the 
matter  is  materially  different,  as  the  original  paper  has  been  changed  by  omissions  and 
additions.    My  reply  was  to  the  paper  as  originally  written  and  delivered. — F.  \V. 


:f  ourtt)  &e**tott. 

Thursday  Evening,  October  19,  1905. 


The  President. — Our  topic  this  evening  is  Hawaii.  The 
problem  in  Hawaii  differs  radically  from  that  presented  by  any 
other  community  before  us.  The  people  of  Porto  Rico  and  of 
the  Philippines  are  a  homogeneous  people,  and  though  the 
North  American  Indians  are  not  homogeneous  in  their  separate 
tribes  and  in  their  separate  reservations,  they  are  relatively  so. 
In  Hawaii,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  an  exceedingly  heterogen- 
eous population;  in  round  figures,  47,000  native  Hawaiians, 
61,000  Japanese,  20,000  Chinese,  15,000  Portuguese,  8,000  Ko- 
reans and  5,000  whites,  of  whom  I  believe  only  about  3,000  are 
Americans.  So  the  problem  for  America  is  how  3,000  Ameri- 
cans shall  civilize  151,000  who  are  not  Americans;  how  far  they 
are  civilized  may  possibly  be  a  question.  That  is  not  all.  Of 
these  151,000,  who  are  not  whites,  the  suffrage  has  been  given 
to  47,000  native  Hawaiians  and  I  believe  can  be  acquired  by 
process  of  naturalization  by  the  15,000  Portuguese,  but  it 
cannot  be,  under  present  law,  exercised  by  either  the  Japanese, 
the  Chinese  or  the  Koreans;  in  other  words  out  of  160,000  popu- 
lation, speaking  broadly,  about  100,000  are  disfranchised,  not 
by  reason  of  lack  of  intelligence,  not  by  reason  of  lack  of 
property,  but  by  reason  of  race.  The  franchise  is  given  prac- 
tically wholly  on  race  lines  in  Hawaii,  not  on  lines  of  property 
and  only  in  a  limited  degree  on  lines  of  education.  These  are 
the  facts,  as  I  understand  them — the  speakers  who  follow  me 
and  who  know  the  facts  will  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong;  these 
are  the  facts  which  present  to  us  our  Hawaiian  problem.  What 
is  our  duty  toward  the  population  of  47,000  native  Hawaiians, 
partially  Christianized,  partially  civilized,  61,000  Japanese,  20,- 
000  Chinese,  8,000  Koreans,  15,000  Portuguese,  and  5,000 
whites  ? 

The  first  speaker  to  address  us  tonight  is  Professor  Frank 
A.  Hosmer  of  Amherst  College,  lately  president  of  Oahu  Col- 
lege, Honolulu. 

CONDITIONS  AND   NEEDS   OF  HAWAII  TODAY. 

BY     PROF.     FRANK     A.     HOSMER. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  In  discussing  con- 
ditions in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  it  should  be  understood  from 
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the  start  that  they  are  on  a  different  basis  from  your  island 
possessions.  Unlike  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines  they  came 
into  the  Union  by  the  free  will  and  request  of  the  thinking 
citizens  of  the  group  and  Hawaii  is  today  an  integral  part  of 
the  Union,  a  regularly  organized  Territory. 

This  audience  is  familiar  with  the  story  of  Hawaii.  It  has 
been  practically  your  only  American  colony  for  many  years 
before  annexation.  For  half  a  century  every  President  of  the 
United  States,  except  one,  has  maintained  that  no  other  nation 
should  establish  sovereignty  over  those  islands.  Webster,  Le- 
gare,  Seward,  Bayard,  Blaine,  and  Foster,  as  Secretaries  of  State, 
made  it  plainly  understood  by  other  powers  that  the  influence 
of  the  United  States  should  predominate  in  the  islands  and  that 
they  should  gradually  drift  toward  a  political  union  with  our 
government. 

The  United  States  needed  the  islands  for  the  protection  of 
its  western  coast  and  also  for  the  commercial  supremacy  of  the 
Pacific.  The  importance  of  their  location,  though  apparent 
now,  will  of  course  be  largely  augmented  by  the  completion  of 
the  Panama  Canal. 

The  United  States  gained  financially  by  the  bargain  in  that 
the  value  of  the  government  lands  and  other  property  turned 
over  to  the  Federal  Government  was  largely  in  excess  of  the 
local  indebtedness  assumed  by  the  United  States  and,  in  addi- 
tion, the  revenues  from  customs  duties  of  the  port  of  Honolulu 
have  amounted  each  year  since  annexation  to  over  a  million 
dollars. 

On  the  other  hand  the  islands  have  gained  in  stability.  There 
is  no  longer  a  constant  fear  of  foreign  encroachment  and  seizure. 
The  aggression  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  other  European 
nations,  acute  at  times,  was  successfully  withstood.  A  rising 
power  in  the  Orient  had  for  some  years  cast  longing  eyes  upon 
our  islands.  When  in  1893,  aroused  by  the  inefficiency  and  mal- 
administration of  the  native  queen,  the  thinking  people  over- 
threw the  monarchy  and  established  a  Provisional  Government, 
Japan  hurried  across  the  Pacific  two  warships,  the  hold  of  one 
of  which,  the  Naniwa,  contained  20,000  stands  of  arms.  There 
were  on  the  islands  at  the  time  over  20,000  Japanese  laborers, 
about  1,500  of  whom  were  located  on  a  plantation  within  a  short 
distance  from  Honolulu.  With  an  army  of  20,000  men  and  two 
cruisers  Japan  could  easily  have  seized  the  islands  and  made 
them  a  part  of  her  territory.  The  danger  may  be  estimated  when 
we  recall  that  the  expedition  was  commanded  by  the  then 
Captain  and  present  Admiral  Togo,  now  a  name  to  conjure  with. 

The  well-laid  plans  of  the  Japanese  were  checkmated  by  the 
prompt  action  of  Hon.  John  L.  Stevens  of  Maine,  United  States 
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Minister  at  Honolulu,  who,  as  you  all  know,  raised  the  American 
flag  and  proclaimed  a  protectorate. 

History  will  some  day  recognize  the  services  of  John  L. 
Stevens.  Mr.  Blaine  had  sent  an  able  man  to  watch  a  strategic 
point 

The  Japanese  were  sullen  and  some  breaches  of  international 
etiquette  were  committed  by  them  and  wisely  condoned  by  our 
Provisional  Government.  A  Japanese  convict,  sentenced  to  life 
imprisonment  for  murder,  escaped  from  Oahu  jail  and  swam 
to  the  Naniwa.  When  the  Provisional  Government  requested 
his  delivery,  it  was  intimated  that  the  deck  of  a  Japanese  war- 
ship was  Japanese  soil  and  we  had  no  jurisdiction.  After  some 
days'  delay,  however,  the  convict  was  let  loose  upon  the  wharves, 
where  he  >yas  taken  by  the  local  police  but  he  was  never 
formally  surrended. 

So  we  may  repeat  the  islands  by  annexation  to  the  United 
States  have  gained  in  stability. 

It  was  well  understood  by  the  leading  minds  of  Hawaii  that 
annexation  and  the  consequent  enforcement  of  American  laws, 
not  suited  to  our  conditions,  would  interfere  with  our  financial 
well-being.  But  so  strong  was  the  earnest  desire  that  the  stars 
and  stripes  might  float  there,  that  financial  considerations  had 
little  weight.  The  American  element  had  always  been  loyal, 
especially  so  during  the  Civil  War  when  many  sons  of  Hawaii, 
like  General  Armstrong  and  General  Dimond,  tendered  their 
services  to  the  government  at  Washington  for  the  upholding  of 
the  Union.  Again  during  the  war  with  Spain  our  Hawaiian 
Republic  refused  to  pass  any  act  of  neutrality  but  threw  open 
its  ports  to  the  United  States  warships  and  transports  on  their 
way  to  the  Philippines,  giving  aid  and  comfort  just  as  any  other 
American  community  would  have  done. 

The  mistake  made  by  Congress*  in  conferring  at  once  unre- 
stricted suffrage  upon  the  native  Hawaiian  has  resulted  in  harm 
chiefly  to  the  native  himself,  but  this  has  been  sufficiently  dwelt 
upon  and  is  generally  understood. 

The  United  States  coasting  and  shipping  laws  work  hardship 
in  that  only  vessels  sailing  under  the  American  flag  can  carry 
passengers  or  freight  from  one  American  port  to  another — a 
regulation  adapted  to  the  mainland  of  course  but  largely  re- 
ducing for  us  means  of  communication  with  the  Coast,  there 
being  at  the  present  time  only  five  steamships  in  the  passenger 
trade  between  Honolulu  and  San  Francisco.  The  application 
of  these  laws  is  turning  away  tourists  from  the  islands  and 
diverting  trade  from  California  to  British  Columbia. 

The  public  spirit  of  the  Territory  has  been  shown  in  that  when 
the  Federal  Government  failed  to  provide  adequate  lighthouse 
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service,  the  local  government  has  maintained  lights  at  its  own 
expense  and  in  addition,  during  the  last  four  years,  over  $130,000 
has  been  expended  by  the  Territory  for  dredging  and  enlarging 
the  harbor  of  Honolulu. 

Governor  George  R.  Carter,  in  his  last  annual  report,  a  state 
paper  of  marked  ability,  declares  that  "the  dredging  of  Honolulu 
harbor  was  felt  to  be  of  vital  necessity,  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  lighthouses  was  simply  from  the  fact  that  the  people  of  this 
Territory,  when  told  that  Congress  had  made  no  provision  for 
this  service,  were  humane  enough  to  desire  to  protect  the  lives 
and  property,  not  only  of  American  bottoms,  but  in  the  vessels 
of  all  nations  of  the  world."  The  lighthouses  have  within  the 
year  been  taken  over  by  the  Federal  Government  and  the  ser- 
vice is  improved  and  an  appropriation  has  been  made  for  in- 
creasing the  depth  of  Honolulu  harbor,  but  the  harbor  at  Hilo, 
the  only  possible  harbor  on  the  large  island  of  Hawaii,  is  still 
in  urgent  need  of  a  breakwater  to  render  it  safe  to  shipping. 

Again  the  Honolulu  Chamber  of  Commerce  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  now  time  to  take  sanitary  precautions  in 
Hawaiian  ports,  preparatory  to  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal  No  frosts  of  winter  ever  aid  in  stamping  out  disease 
there,  and  continued  health  is  the  price  of  eternal  vigilance.  As 
this  concerns  the  entire  Pacific  Coast,  the  Territory  should  be 
assisted  by  the  National  Government 

All  these  and  other  details  will  without  doubt  be  attended  to 
by  Congress  in  due  time  but  they  are  of  small  importance  to  the 
islands  when  compared  to  the  matter  of  labor  supply  which 
is  the  one  imperative  need  of  the  islands  today. 

The  soil  and  climate  of  Hawaii  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
raising  of  cane  sugar,  cane  being  one  of  the  few  indigenous 
plants  of  the  group.  Sugar  represents  97  per  cent,  of  the  exports 
of  Hawaii  today.  So  close  is  competition  throughout  the  world 
that  the  most  improved  methods  and  very  expensive  machinery 
must  be  employed.  A  mill  costs  almost  a  million  dollars;  and 
there  are  required  costly  pumping  stations,  wells,  reservoirs,  tun- 
nels, steam-plows,  railroads,  rolling  stock,  fuel,  fertilizers,  etc. 
The  small  farmer  cannot  compete.  Sixty  million  dollars  are 
invested,  nearly  three-fourths  of  which  is  in  American  hands. 
And  the  community  is  not  divided  into  two  classes,  as  sometimes 
represented, — great  sugar  barons  and  their  dependents.  The 
stock  of  these  plantations  is  distributed  among  the  people  and 
represents  the  savings  of  the  industrious  commons. 

Governor  Carter  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  "most  tropical 
sugar  growing  countries  either  possess  an  indigenous  laboring 
population,  available  for  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane,  or  have 
within  easy  reach  people  who  are  readily  obtainable  for  tropical 
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field  work."  There  is  no  such  population  in  Hawaii,  agricultural 
labor  being  distasteful  to  the  native.  For  years  it  has  been 
necessary  to  promote  immigration  and  immigrants  have  been 
brought  from  Germany,  Portugal,  the  Madeiras  and  Azores, 
Galicia,  China,  Japan,  and  Porto  Rico,  and  in  addition  Ameri- 
cans, British,  and  negroes  from  the  United  States  have  come 
in  small  numbers. 

The  Governor  reminds  us  that  since  assisted  immigration  is 
prohibited  by  the  United  States  immigration  laws,  it  is  quite  im- 
possible to  direct  voluntary  emigrants  from  Europe  across  the 
continent  and  two  oceans  to  Hawaii  on  account  of  the  great 
distance  and  the  expense  of  transportation.  Also,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Portuguese,  the  supply  of  whom  is  no  longer 
available,  white  laborers  are  found  to  be  unfitted  for  tropical 
field  work.  This  has  been  demonstrated  again  and  again,  faith- 
ful attempts  having  been  made  under  seemingly  favorable  con- 
ditions. White  men  cannot  and  will  not  stand  the  work  in  the 
cane  fields. 

Before  annexation  Chinese  coolies  composed  the  chief  labor 
supply.  Since  that  event  the  Chinese  have  been  replaced  to  a 
large  extent  by  Japanese  and  even  the  immigration  of  Japanese 
laborers  is  hardly  sufficient  to  balance  the  number  of  Chinese 
and  Japanese  who  are  continually  returning  home.  Some  re- 
lief to  the  labor  situation  should  be  given  at  once.  Governor 
Carter  therefore  suggests  that  "it  would  be  of  great  advantage 
to  the  agricultural  interests  of  these  islands  if  there  could  be 
a  modification  of  the  Chinese  exclusion  act  permitting  the  immi- 
gration to  these  islands  of  a  limited  number  of  Chinese  agricul- 
tural laborers,  such  laborers  to  be  restricted  to  agricultural  labor 
and  domestic  service,  and  strictly  prohibited  from  engaging  in 
mechanical  and  mercantile  pursuits;  such  immigration  to  be  so 
regulated  that  the  identity  of  each  laborer  may  be  ascertained  and 
a  record  kept  thereof,  and  that  he  may  be  required  within  or 
at  the  expiration  of  ten  years  from  the  date  of  his  arrival  in  these 
islands  to  depart  therefrom,  and  that  such  laborer  be  not  per- 
mitted to  go  from  these  islands  to  the  mainland.  The  organic 
act  takes  care  of  that  now.  No  Chinese  can  go  to  the  mainland 
from  Hawaii." 

The  Governor  goes  on  to  show  that  "under  the  existing  laws 
of  immigration  it  is  impossible  for  Hawaii  to  get  immigrant 
classes  from  Europe  or  other  occidental  countries.  Hawaii  is 
5,000  miles  from  the  point  where  the  great  numbers  of  immi- 
grants land  in  the  United  States.  Hawaiian  interests  have  tried 
the  experiment  of  bringing  immigrants  from  Atlantic  ports  of 
the  United  States  to  Hawaii  and  have  failed.  We  are  therefore 
forced  to  take  immigrants  from  the  Orient  or  go  without,  and 
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to  go  without  means  the  ruin  of  Hawaiian  industries,  a  condi- 
tion that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  cannot  afford  to 
permit" 

Even  with  Chinese  laborers  the  islands  cannot  rival  Louisiana 
because  the  long  distance  from  the  market  adds  heavy  cost  of 
transportation  to  the  expense  of  production. 

The  recent  Chinese  boycott  of  American  goods  calls  public 
attention  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Chinese  government  with 
the  present  exclusion  laws  and  touches  the  interests  of  the  cot- 
ton manufacturers  of  New  England,  the  cotton  planters  of  the 
South,  and  merchants  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  throughout  the 
country. 

I  am  informed  on  high  authority,  no  less  than  that  of  the 
Chinese  minister  himself,  Sir  Chentung  Liang  Cheng,  that  the 
Chinese  government,  while  demanding  respectful  treatment  of 
the  upper  classes  of  Chinese  visiting  this  country  and  while 
acquiescing  in  the  exclusion  of  the  coolie  class  from  the  main- 
land and  even  the  Philippines,  is  willing  to  compromise  on  the 
admission  of  Chinese  laborers  to  Hawaii  and  that  this  request 
is  incorporated  in  the  proposed  new  treaty  with  the  United  States 
government.  I  am  disclosing  no  confidence  because  ex-Minister 
Wu  Ting-Fang  has  lately  made  public  the  same  statement. 

"The  Chinese  government,,,  he  said,  "agreed  to  the  exclusion 
of  coolies  but  it  urged  as  the  main  points  of  a  new  convention 
that  the  better  classes  of  Chinese  be  treated  on  an  equal  footing 
with  other  aliens,  and  the  admission  of  coolies  to  Hawaii,"  which 
he  regarded  as  of  the  utmost  importance. 

The  granting  by  Congress  of  this  request  will  satisfy  the 
Chinese  government,  cause  no  injury  to  American  labor,  and 
save  the  labor  situation  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

A  matter  of  great  satisfaction  to  all  friends  of  Hawaii  is  the 
healthy  condition  of  the  public  schools  and  the  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning.  Hon.  A.  T.  Atkinson,  lately  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  for  the  Territory,  states  that  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1904,  the  total  Asiatic  pupils  in  our  schools 
amounted  to  4,570.  The  total  Hawaiians,  Americans,  and  Eu- 
ropeans amounted  to  14,729.  "If  we  eliminate  all  the  pupils  of 
Hawaiian  blood,"  continues  Mr.  Atkinson,  "viz.  8,111,  we  have 
a  residue  of  American  and  European  blood  44  per  cent,  in  ex- 
cess of  those  of  Asiatic  blood  and  this,  with  the  Hawaiian  blood, 
gives  an  overwhelming  majority  against  the  Asiatic  blood.  This 
Territory,  as  far  as  its  school  statistics  show,  is  not  becoming 
Asiaticized."  Our  schools  have  been  accomplishing  what  is  be- 
ing done  all  over  the  mainland,  assimilating  a  heterogeneous 
population  and  making  Americans  of  them. 
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The  President. — The  next  paper  will  be  presented  from  a 
gentleman  who  was  for  many  years  a  merchant  residing  in  Hon- 
olulu, and  who  was  thereafter  for  a  number  of  years,  the  Ha- 
waiian Consul-General  for  New  England,  residing  in  Boston. 
Mr.  Gorham  D.  Gilman  has  a  cold  which  makes  it  impracticable 
for  him  to  use  his  voice,  and  his  paper  therefore  will  be  read  for 
him  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  D.  P.  Birnie  of  Rye,  N.  Y.,  but  formerly 
pastor  of  the  Union  Church  at  Honolulu. 

Dr.  D.  P.  Birnie. — Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  share  your  dis- 
appointment that  Mr.  Gilman  is  unable  to  speak,  for  you  are 
very  well  aware  that  no  paper  carries  its  full  value  unless  the 
man  who  wrote  it  is  able  to  read  it,  and  so  as  you  listen  to  these 
words  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  remember  this,  and  to  put 
behind  the  words  the  splendid  personality  of  our  friend,  of  the 
Hawaiians'  friend,  Gorham  D.  Gilman! 


THE    LABOR    QUESTION    IN    HAWAII. 

BY   GORHAM    D.    GILMAN. 

Time  was  when  the  labor  question  was  not  a  disturbing  one, — 
when  the  demands  were  slight  and  the  remuneration  tempted  the 
native  by  enabling  him  to  procure  the  new  things  that  were  in- 
troduced to  attract  his  trade.  As  new  opportunities  developed 
for  using  the  fertile  fields  and  rich  valleys  for  the  production  of 
a  world-demanded  product,  came  the  call  for  a  larger  number 
of  workers. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  sugar  industry,  the  Hawaiian  was  a 
willing  contributor  of  his  labor, — not  only  the  men,  but  the 
women  also.  The  laborers  were  well  cared  for  and  labor  unions 
and  labor  agitators  were  not  thought  of. 

In  those  days  no  one  anticipated  that  the  feeble  industry 
would  ever  attain  to  its  present  enormous  proportions  and  be- 
come the  chief  source  of  the  wealth  of  Hawaii. 

When  the  first  real  sugar  plantation  of  Hawaii  was  started 
at  Koloa  ("Great  Cane")  on  the  Island  of  Kauai  in  1835,  it  was 
under  great  difficulties.  Not  a  yoke  of  broken  cattle  could  be 
found  to  draw  the  plough,  and  a  string  of  men  had  to  be  utilized 
to  break  the  sod.  But  under  the  genial  and  gentle  management 
of  Mr.  Hooper  of  the  firm  of  Ladd  and  Co.  of  Honolulu  all 
difficulties  were  overcome  and  a  crop  was  harvested.  It  was 
on  this  plantation  that  I  was  for  a  time  a  practical  worker 
and  overseer. 

Now,  with  the  steam  plough,  chemical  analysis  of  soils,  and 
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centrifugal  machine,  irrigation  canals  and  all  the  other  re- 
sources of  modern  agriculture,  Hawaii  stands  among  the  fore- 
most producers  of  sugar  in  the  world. 

As  the  number  of  plantations  increased,  the  demand  for  la- 
borers also  largely  increased,  and  the  Hawaiian  did  not  re- 
spond to  the  call.  The  general  climate  of  Hawaii  is  as  near  per- 
fection for  the  ease  and  comfort  of  life  as  is  to  be  found  in  the 
world.  Hence  the  Hawaiian  is  not  naturally  inclined  to  work 
hard.  When  he  can  combine  work  and  play  he  is  feady  to  enter 
in*  He  loves  the  excitement  of  cowboy  life  and  driver  of  cattle, 
he  makes  a  good  sailor,  and  is  ever  ready  alonjg  the  wharve^to 
load  and  unload  cargoes,  but  when  that  is  done  he  wants  his  pay, 
and  quickly  seeks  his  pleasure  in  the  spending. 

His  disinclination  for  continuous  work  in  the  fields  is  not 
unnatural.  Nature  hafc  provided  liberally  for  his  needs.  More- 
over, aside  frbm  his  disinclination  to  work,  the  Hawaiians  are 
decreasing  rapidly  in  numbers  and  his  labor  if  given  would  be 
insufficient  to  meet  the  immediate  demand. 

The  absolute  necessity  for  labor  compelled  the  planters  to  look 
abroad  for  help.  A  colony  was  brought  from  the  Portuguese 
Islands  which  proved  a  substantial  addition.  Their  descendants 
are  still  on  the  islands,  a  happy,  industrious  part  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  King  himself,  in  his  tour  around  the  world,  an- 
nounced his  purpose  to  be  in  favor  of  immigration. 

The  next  importation  of  some  thousand  Chinese  was  neces- 
sary to  riieet  the  demand  for  labor  caused  by  the  passage  of  a 
reciprocal  trade  measure  with  the  United  States,  which  gave 
great  impetus  to  sugar  cultivation.  The  importation  of  the  Chi- 
nese was  generally  satisfactory  to  all  parties, — it  was  never 
abused  into  conditions  of  peonage  or  slavery,  and  continued  until 
the  annexation  of  the  islands  to  the  United  States. 

Hawaii,  on  coming  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  found 
the  Chinese  Exclusion  Law  came  into  force,  and  what  was 
claimed  to  help  the  labor  of  California  proved  a  great  detriment 
to  Hawaiian  interests. 

The  shutting  out  of  the  Chinese  compelled  the  planters  to 
turn  to  Japan  for  help,  and  somewhat  over  61,000  of  that  people 
are  now  in  the  islands, — nearly  one-half  of  the  entire  population. 
The  largest  colony  of  the  Japanese  in  any  foreign  country  is 
that  in  the  little  territory  of  Hawaii.  There  are  those  who  feel 
that  it  would  be  unwise  to  increase  further  this  already  large 
number  of  Japanese  elated  and  self-confident  over  the  success 
bf  the  late  war.  Who  can  foresee  the  relations  which  may  gov- 
ern the  future  trade  of  the  Pacific? 

It  may  be  asked,  did  not  the  people  and  planters  of  Hawaii 
realize  the  probable  effect  of  the  Exclusion  Law  when  they 
sought  annexation  ?    Most  certainly  they  did,  but  annexation  was 
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of  paramount  importance,  since  it  gave  to  the  islands  all  the 
territorial  rights  of  the  United  States,  a  stable  government,  the 
protection  of  the  flag  and  all  it  represented,  and  the  people  knew 
the  great  price  they  would  have  to  pay  for  all  they  desired,  and 
most  willingly  paid  it. 

Still,  they  hoped  that  a  more  enlightened  labor  policy  would 
supplant  that  of  the  "sand  lot"  demagogue  of  San  Francisco, 
and  that  equal  rights  and  privileges  would  be  accorded  to  every 
stranger  who  came  knocking  at  our  door,  and  that  no  one 
worthy  to  enter  would  longer  be  kept  out  No  exclusion  of  one 
people  when  all  others  were  received. 

Most  of  the  investors,  who  have  brought  this  chief  industry 
to  the  prominence  it  now  holds,  are  the  children  of  the  mission- 
aries and  their  connections,  born  on  the  islands  and  eager  for 
the  best  interest  of  their  birthland.  They  have  devoted  their 
lives  to  the  good  of  the  people,  and  not  alone  to  self-aggran- 
disement, and  are  most  loyal  Hawaiians  and  Americans. 

Under  existing  circumstances,  the  very  life  of  the  plantations 
is  threatened;  without  labor  at  a  living  rate  they  must  fail.  Under 
the  present  exclusion  laws,  it  is  a  serious  question  what  can  be 
done.  No  one  is  so  laborious,  so  tractable,  so  faithful  and  easy 
to  get  along  with  as  John  Chinaman.  Other  nationalities  have 
been  tried  and  found  failures.  The  Japanese  are  the  next  best, 
but  not  the  best  adapted  for  the  purpose. 

What  Hawaii  needs  today  is  an  adjustment  of  the  labor  legis- 
lation, specialized  if  you  please  (not  portioned  out  as  equally 
fitting  the  coal  fields,  or  the  lumber  forests  of  the  mainland),  by 
which  foreign  labor  may  be  introduced  where  no  other  is  possi- 
ble. Such  legislation  could  be  made  acceptable  to  government 
and  people,  all  unjust  servitude  could  be  prevented,  and  the  la- 
borers made  contented  and  productive. 

It  may  be  asked  why  this  repeated  plea  for  the  Chinaman, 
Why  is  he  so  much  desired?  For  very  good  reasons.  He  is  a 
more  quiet  person  naturally, — he  is  much  more  amenable  to 
regulations  and  rules  covering  labor  than  other  nationalities, — 
he  is  more  generally  industrious.  When  married  to  a  Hawaiian 
wife  he  makes  a  good  husband  and  father. 

The  Japanese  have  more  frequently  the  opposite  qualifications, 
and  consequently  are  more  independent  and  less  easily  under 
necessary  management.  Expensive  attempts  have  been  made 
to  introduce  laborers  from  abroad,  which  have  proved  most 
unfortunate  failures. 

An  exception  may  be  made  with  regards  to  a  comparatively 
recent  importation  of  laborers  from  Korea, — some  eight  or  nine 
thousand  persons. 

These  are  not  under  the  restriction  clause  and  their  coming 
seems  to  have  been  of  much  benefit  to  all  parties  interested.     It 
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is  interesting  to  note  that  a  goodly  portion  of  the  immigrants 
are  Christians  and  connected  with  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  coming  to  a  large  degree  from  the  Missions  of 
that  church  in  Korea.  The  testimony  is  quite  emphatic  that  as 
a  class  they  are  a  most  desirable  acquisition. 

It  appears  to  the  friends  of  Hawaii  that  there  should  be  a 
modification  of  the  exclusion  laws.  There  is  no  necessary  con- 
flict between  Hawaii  and  California  on  this  question.  If  com- 
mon report  is  true,  the  fruit  growers  of  California,  the  lumber 
men  of  the  Northwest  and  the  home-keepers  along  the  Pacific 
Coast  would  be  glad  for  John  Chinaman's  services  and  would 
have  them  but  for  the  labor  unions. 

If  the  Chinaman  could  be  allowed  to  come  to  Hawaii,  it  would 
be  under  such  regulations  that  he  could  be  kept  from  passing 
to  the  coast,  and  would  be  of  inestimable  help  in  carrying  for- 
ward a  great  American  industry,  which  would  benefit  the  whole 
people. 

The  Chinaman  in  Hawaii  even  as  a  plantation  laborer  has 
an  opportunity  of  acquiring  information,  instruction  and  a 
knowledge  of  affairs.  They  have  their  newspapers  which  dis- 
seminate the  news  of  what  is  transpiring  in  the  world. 

Is  it  strange  that  suffering  as  they  do  because  of  the  treat- 
ment they  and  their  countrymen  receive  under  the  exclusion 
laws,  that  the  Chinese  in  Hawaii  have  raised  and  forwarded  for 
the  boycotting  of  American  goods  in  China  $30,000  and  expect 
to  make  it  up  to  $50,xxx>?  The  Chinese,  in  the  islands,  who  en- 
joyed the  benefit  of  Christian  influences  support  a  missionary 
in  China  and  several  churches  and  missionary  stations  in  Hawaii, 
and  are  as  a  class,  well  disposed  and  quiet  citizens. 

One  great  factor  in  the  development  of  Hawaii  in  less  than 
a  hundred  years  has  been  the  perfectly  free  access  to  the  country 
to  all  people.  Perhaps  in  no  country,  whose  population  is  so 
diversified,  is  there  such  a  commingling  of  interests  and  so  little 
spirit  of  caste,  prejudice  or  opposition. 

The  friends  of  Hawaii  ask  for  a  "Square  Deal"  in  the  inter- 
ests of  fair  play  and  honorable  treatment.  They  believe  that 
the  exclusion  act  is  an  act  of  injustice  to  the  islands  and  indi- 
rectly to  the  homeland  as  well,  and  would  respectfully  ask  that 
this  conference  may  deliver  an  opinion  favoring  a  modification 
of  the  laws,  at  least,  so  far  as  Hawaii  is  concerned. 

The  President. — We  have  had  history  and  political  economy, 
now  I  judge  that  we  are  to  have  some  prophecy.  The  topic  of 
the  next  speaker  will  be,  "Future  Government  in  Hawaii"  and 
the  address  will  be  by  Professor  Charles  H.  Hitchcock,  of  Dart- 
mouth College,  eminent  geologist,  who  has  visited  Hawaii  on 
several  occasions  and  resided  there  for  a  considerable  time. 
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THE    FUTURE    OF     HAWAII. 

BY  PROF.  CHARLES    H.    HITCHCOCK. 

The  author  speaks  as  a  visitor,  having  journeyed  there  for 
scientific  purposes  in  1883,  1886,  1899  ^d  I9°5-  Tne  third  visit 
was  extended  over  a  twelvemonth.  Perhaps  his  conclusions 
may  be  styled  the  "observations  of  a  careless  traveller,"  and  they 
certainly  express  the  sentiment  of  an  independent  thinker  in 
nowise  connected  with  any  Hawaiian  organization. 

My  general  views  may  be  expressed  in  the  following  propo- 
sition: The  conditions  existent  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  are 
tending  to  establish  a  government  constituted  of  citizens  origi- 
nating in  every  part  of  the  world,  both  Occidental  and  Oriental. 

1.  The  time  of  the  supremacy  of  the  native  Hawaiian  is  pass- 
ing. The  original  Hawaiian  nation  became  Christianized,  and 
the  missionary  organization  which  brought  about  this  grand  re- 
sult withdrew  from  the  field.  With  the  decay  of  the  Hawaiians 
there  has  come  in  a  host  of  other  nationalities,  the  American, 
Portuguese,  Chinese,  Japanese,  etc.  The  following  figures  will 
express  the  changes  in  the  population  from  1872  to  1900: 


Hawaiians,  decreased  from 

Part  Hawaiians,  increased  from 

Chinese,  increased  from      .... 

Americans  (United  States),  increased  from 

Europeans,  except  Portuguese,  increased  from 

Portuguese,  increased  from 

Japanese,  increased  from 


49,944  to  29,787 

1,487  to    7,848 

1,938  to  25,672 

889  to    2,682 

849  to    4,600 

395  to  15,675 

o  to  61,115 


Total  increase  56,897  to  154,056,  over  35  per  cent. 

2.  Hawaii  is  now  a  territory  of  the  United  States,  subjected 
to  all  our  distinctive  laws. 

3.  The  Enabling  Act  prescribed  universal  suffrage  for  all 
males,  except  Orientals,  of  twenty-one  years  of  age  in  1899;  and 
that  all  males  born  after  that  date  in  the  islands  should  have  the 
right  of  suffrage  at  the  age  of  twenty-one. 

The  following  figures  indicate  the  nationalities  present  in  1900: 

NATIVE    BORN. 

Hawaiians             29,787 

Part  Hawaiians 7,843 

Caucasians 7»2^3 

Portuguese 9»J63 

Japanese 4,881 

Chinese 4»°21 

Negroes 178 

South  Sea  Islanders 60     . 

63,216 


i3i 


FOREIGN    BORN. 


Of    European    ancestry,    Austria,    England,    Germany, 
Ireland,  Scotland,  Scandinavia,  Spain,  Canada  and  the 

United  States 4*544 

Portuguese 7>728 

Chinese 21,741 

Japanese 5°>234 

Pacific  Islands 593 

90,840 
63,216 

i54»°56 

I  have  no  figures  to  show  the  number  of  voters  qualified  at 
the  present  time  to  exercise  the  right  of  suffrage,  but  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  Hawaiians  are  in  the  ascendant. 

4.  As  the  changes  in  the  voting  list  will  be  based  upon  the 
children,  something  can  be  learned  from  the  statistics  of  school 
attendance.  All  the  children  receive  an  education  in  English 
and  the  official  proceedings  of  the  Legislature  are  in  the  same 
language.  The  following  statistics  of  the  school  attendance  for 
1904  are  taken  from  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction:  j 

Hawaiians 4*877 

Part  Hawaiians 3*234 

Americans 877 

English 205 

Germans '  321 

Scandinavians 125 

Portuguese 4,345 

.Chinese 1*650 

Japanese 2,920 

Porto  Rica n  s 556 

Other  foreigners          .        .        .        .        .                 .  189 

19,299 
Of  these  10,457  are  boys  and  8,842  are  girls. 

The  Hawaiians  and  part  Hawaiians  are  still  in  the  lead,  42 
per  cent. ;  the  Asiatics  amount  to  22  per  cent. ;  all  Europeans  30 
per  cent.  The  school  attendance  represent  that  part  of  the  popu- 
lation which  is  permanent.  Hence  upon  comparing  the  chil- 
dren with  the  previous  lists,  it  is  plain  that  there  will  be  no 
material  change  in  the  nationalities  of  the  voters  for  the  next 
quarter  of  a  century,  unless  extraordinary  and  unexpected  con- 
ditions should  arise.  The  decrease  of  the  Hawaiian  element  may 
be  offset  by  the  increase  of  the  part  Hawaiians. 
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5.  If  education  improves  the  intelligence  of  voters,  there 
must  be  a  gradual  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  future  citi- 
zens; and  to  say  the  least  these  future  voters  will  not  be  in- 
ferior to  those  who  now  exercise  the  right  of  suffrage.  As  a 
rule  students  adopt  the  principles  taught  them  and  as  the  best 
of  instruction  is  afforded  every  child  in  Hawaii,  these  oncoming 
citizens  should  be  equal  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  voters  in  the 
United  States  upon  the  mainland. 

Teachers  tell  me  they  see  no  difference  in  the  capacity  of  the 
children  of  any  nationality  in  Hawaii.  All  are  alike  intelligent; 
and  the  kindergarten  children  affiliate  perfectly  with  each  other, 
both  in  the  school  and  play  room.  All  goes  smoothly  unless 
some  ill-advised  child  refers  to  the  difference  of  race.  It  is  hard 
sometimes  for  good  American  people  to  be  patient  when  a 
Chinese  boy  excels  their  own  children  in  scholarship,  as  is  often 
the  case  at  Oahu  College. 

6.  There  is  a  dominant  element  in  Hawaii  which  corresponds 
well  to  the  so-called  missionary  party,  amounting  to  about  16 
per  cent  of  the  population. 

They  are  the  Americans  and  English,  or  the  Europeans,  the 
same  people  with  ourselves.  They  are  as  competent  as  our- 
selves to  discuss  civic  and  economic  questions.  The  Social 
Science  Association  of  Honolulu  are  as  competent  to  discuss  the 
philanthropic  phases  of  the  Indian  and  other  dependencies' 
affairs  as  are  the  members  of  the  Mohonk  Lake  Conference. 

In  the  earlier  days,  men  like  Dr.  Judd  and  Dr.  Richards  saved 
the  Hawaiian  Kingdom  from  Oppressions  of  foreign  nations, 
and  from  the  assaults  of  the  vicious  whalemen. 

The  strength  of  the  present  generation  was  well  tested  when 
President  Cleveland  ordered  them  to  submit  to  the  rule  of 
Queen  Liliuokalani.  They  declined  to  yield  to  his  behest,  even 
when  it  was  supposed  the  navvies  had  been  ordered  to  enforce 
the  demand.  These  people  are  church-going,  conscientious, 
philanthropic.  Central  Union  Church,  Honolulu,  is  not  excelled 
in  its  good  character  anywhere.  They  have  organized  and  sus- 
tained services  among  the  Hawaiians,  Chinese,  Japanese,  Portu- 
guese and  have  built  chapels  for  them  all.  They  sustain  home  and 
foreign  missionary  societies  (on  two  successive  Sabbaths  in  '99. 
the  plate  contributions  amounted  to  $10,400  and  $10,300.)  They 
have  established  kindergarten  schools.  Hawaiian  girls'  schools, 
Oahu  College,  Mills'  Institute  for  Chinese.  They  have  services 
for  soldiers,  seamen  and  prisoners  in  jail,  and  lend  helping 
hands  in  many  other  ways.  The  descendants  of  the  missionaries 
have  a  society  holding  social  reunions  and  they  raise  a  large 
sum  annually  for  benevolent  purposes.  There  are  also  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  the  Associated  Charities,  and  many  other  philanthropic 
organizations. 
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The  high  character  of  the  dominant  class  was  illustrated  in 
their  efforts  to  stamp  out  the  bubonic  plague  in  1900.  The  mo- 
ment a  case  was  discovered  and  the  patient  died,  the  occu- 
pants of  the  house  were  removed  to  quarantine  and  the  building 
burned.  One  day  the  fire  connected  with  the  cleansing  got 
beyond  control  and  the  whole  of  the  district  occupied  by  the 
Orientals  was  burned;  10,000  people  were  compelled  to  go  into  a 
sort  of  extemporised  quarantine,  till  the  danger  of  infection  was 
over.    Not  another  case  of  the  plague  occurred  after  that 

7.  This  dominant  class  have  become  wealthy  through  the 
investment  of  their  frugal  savings  in  the  laising  of  sugar.  The 
original  stock  has  increased  in  value  many-fold  through  judi- 
cious management  in  the  natural  expansion  of  the  business.  In 
1904,  97  per  cent,  of  the  exports  were  of  sugar,  amounting  to 
$24,359,385.  Other  commodities  are  coffee,  fruits,  pineapples, 
sisal,  rice,  vanilla  and  rubber. 

The  Government  Department  of  Agriculture  is  urging  the 
people  to  enlarge  the  other  industries,  and  not  rely  so  com- 
pletely upon  the  sugar  business.  Many  of  the  citizens  advocate 
similar  doctrines,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  following  extract  from 
the  "Hawaiian  Parable" : 

"It  has  been  the  history  of  Hawaii  to  depend  upon  one  indus- 
try and  lose  it.  First  we  sold  sandal  wood;  then  we  were  sup- 
ported by  the  whaling  business;  both  failed.  Then  came  sugar 
and  it  is  still  the  stay  and  prop  of  our  social  fabric.  But  when 
the  tropical  world  goes  into  sugar,  some  of  it  commanding 
cheaper  labor  than  ours,  are  we  not,  as  a  one-crop  country, 
certain  to  meet  the  ancient  fate  of  Jamaica?  If  so,  what  is  our 
duty  now?  To  wait  until  the  disaster  comes  and  then  start  in 
to  build  up  new  industries  among  the  ruins  of  our  capital  or  to 
begin  now  in  the  creation  of  enterprises  that  will  save  us,  and 
sustain  and  more  widely  diffuse  our  prosperity,  if  sugar  has 
to  go? 

Happily  the  men  of  light  and  leading  in  this  Territory,  who 
are  riot  tied  up  to  one  crop,  are  starting  diversified  industries  on 
every  hand.  Foreseeing,  they  are  forearming.  Sisal  and  pine- 
apple ranches  are  being  established;  of  pineapples  the  present 
year's  output  will  be  50,000  cases  from  Oahu  alone ;  tobacco  has 
proved  its  case,  so  has  vanilla.  Rubber  groves  are  growing  as 
fast  as  the  price  of  rubber  is  increasing;  bananas  sell  at  better 
figures  and  are  a  sure  crop.  •  It  should  not  be  a  long  process  of 
evolution  before  the  vast,  vacant  acres  of  all  the  islands  will 
yield  specialized  export  crops  as  well  as  the  daily  living  of  the 
farmers/' 

Others  have  considered  the  questions  of  the  importation  of 
Chinese  for  laborers,  and  the  removal  of  the  prohibition  of  the 
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transportation  of  freight  and  passengers  in  vessels  owned  by 
foreigners.  I  will  consider  only  the  question  involved  in  the 
query  whether  the  white  man  is  fitted  to  labor  in  the  tropics. 
Those  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  the  Chinese  laborers  say 
bring  in  the  white  men  for  laborers;  pay  higher  wages,  etc 

Kidd  says:  "The  attempt  to  acclimatise  the  white  man  in  the 
tropics  must  be  recognized  as  a  blunder  of  the  first  magnitude." 
It  is  conceded  that  so  far  as  the  climate  is  concerned  Hawaii  is 
a  healthful  place  for  white  people.  It  is  due  to  the  trade  winds 
and  the  moderation  of  the  heat  by  cold  currents  from  near  the 
American  coast,  deflected  towards  Hawaii.  It  is  on  the  temper- 
ate side  of  the  tropics. 

The  experiment  of  small  farming  has  been  tried  at  Wahiewa 
and  Ewa  and  has  not  been  a  success.  But  in  my  estimation  the 
failure  is  due  to  other  causes.  The  small  farmers  have  become 
specialists,  or  else  large  or  ranch  farmers  at  Wahiewa,  the  colony 
has  become  specialized  to  the  raising  of  pineapples.  The  set- 
tlers are  prosperous,  but  they  are  not  small  farmers.  A  canning 
factory,  employing  30  to  40  workmen,  is  the  outcome. 

I  explain  the  result  thus:  Men  who  are  enterprising  enough 
to  take  up  land  in  a  distant  country,  will  soon  be  able  to  hire 
cheap  labor  to  do  their  work,  and  thus  build  up  some  industry. 

It  may  be  compared  to  the  differences  between  the  farmers 
of  the  eastern  and  western  United  States.  In  New  England  a 
small  farm  of  say,  100  acres  cultivable  land,  may  yield  an  income 
of  $1,000.  In  the  West,  where  land  is  much  cheaper,  the  farmer 
discovers  that  he  can  cultivate  1000  acres  without  difficulty,  only 
employing  more*  help.  So  he  runs  a  ranch  and  obtains  a  larger 
income.    And  he,  like  the  sugar  planter,  seeks  for  cheap  labor. 

The  foreign  laborers,  as  the  Portuguese  and  Chinese,  learn  the 
same  lesson.  They  come  first  as  plantation  laborers,  engaged  for 
a  limited  period.  Subsequently  they  acquire  holdings  and  en- 
gage in  the  diversified  industries,  raising  the  fruit  and  vegetables, 
supposed  to  be  the  exclusive  province  of  the  small  farmer.  In 
fact  they  become  the  small  farmers,  while  the  white  men,  brought 
over  to  engage  in  these  small  industries,  have  become  directors 
of  other  industries  and  are  not  willing  to  be  simply  workmen 
of  the  cheaper  sort. 

Judge  S.  B.  Dole,  formerly  President  and  Governor  of  Hawaii, 
has  just  given  his  views  upon  the  "paramount  policy"  that  shall 
prevail  in  the  islands.  Scarcely  any  person  in  Hawaii  has  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  this  subject  than  Judge  Dole.  I  will  pre- 
sent extracts  from  his  communication. 

"Editor  Advertiser:  The  sugar  men  are  at  the  present  time 
anxious  about  the  supply  of  labor  for  their  important  enterprises. 
That  this  is  a  subject  that  is  vital  not  only  to  such  enterprises,  but 
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abo  to  the  prosperity  of  all  other  industrial  and  commercial  oper- 
ations and  to  a  satisfactory  condition  of  the  public  finances,  is 
undeniable. 

The  proposition  that  the  gradual  development  of  our  voting 
population  in  intelligence,  conservatism  and  numbers,  is  neces- 
sary to  all  legitimate  interests,  cannot,  I  think,  be  successfully 
assailed ;  nor  that,  to  accomplish  this  satisfactorily,  it  is  more  than 
desirable  that  such  development  shall  be  from  without  as  well 
as  from  within;  in  other  words,  through  additions  to  our  num- 
bers by  immigration  of  the  right  kind  of  persons,  as  well  as  by 
the  improvement  of  those  already  here  by  such  educative  influ- 
ences as  are  available. 

Perhaps  this  proposition  does  not  appeal  as  forcibly  to  the 
sugar  planters,  who  are  generally  wealthy  or  expect  to  be,  and 
may  choose  their  residence  and  the  location  of  their  families,  as 
to  other  citizens,  many  of  whom  are  here  for  good  and  who  look 
upon  the  schools  of  the  Territory  and  the  quality  of  its  social, 
political  and  business  conditions,  as  their  environment,  affecting 
the  family  life  and  prospects  of  their  boys  and  girls  and  their  own 
material  prosperity  as  well.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  few  of  the  sugar 
men  move  away  from  these  islands.  Their  children  usually 
grow  up  and  are  partially  educated  here;  and  they  may  be  said 
to  be  practically  as  much  interested  in  the  future  of  the  island 
community,  as  anyone  else. 

While  every  proper  measure  for  inducing  men  of  the  Cauca- 
sian race  to  come  here  with  their  families  with  the  intention  of 
remaining  should  be  adopted,  there  is  probably  no  scheme  which 
promises  so  well  as  the  inducement  of  an  opportunity  to  acquire 
land  in  fee  simple  and  of  a  quality  that  will  promise  a  reasonable 
family  support  with  reasonable  industry  in  its  cultivation.  The 
right  kind  of  persons  are  likely  to  come  with  such  inducement 
and  they  are  likely  to  remain  if  the  inducement  is  borne  out  by 
the  conditions. 

There  is  understood  to  be  available  labor  of  high  character 
from  Europe,  if  a  reasonable  inducement  of  land  in  fee  simple  is 
offered. 

Although  this  proposition  should  be  inviting  on  other  grounds 
than  that  of  mere  direct  business  results,  let  us  look  at  it  on  this 
ground,  which  is  probably  almost  the  sole  one  on  which  the  plant- 
ers will  consider  it. 

There  are  on  many  of  the  sugar  plantations  hundreds  of  acres 
which  are  so  situated  or  of  such  a  character  as  to  be  substantially 
unavailable  for  the  agricultural  uses  of  such  enterprises.  They 
comprise  side  hill  land,  small  gulches,  rocky  land  and  places  in- 
conveniently situated.  Much  of  such  odds  and  ends  would  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  homeseeker  in  connection  with  the  steady  demand 
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for  his  work  which  would  be  a  part  of  his  inducement  There  are 
also  generally  extensive  areas  used  as  pasturage,  for  which  there 
is  less  need  now  than  formerly,  •  which  if  cut  up  for  the  home- 
seekers  would  certainly  fulfill  a  more  important  purpose  than 
furnishing  pasturage.  Some  of  these  lands  are  owned  by  the 
corporations  in  fee  simple,  others  are  leasehold.  Both  kinds 
could  be  used  for  this  purpose  if  the  proprietors  endorsed  the 
plan,  as  in  the  case  of  leased  land  the  government,  under  its  long- 
established  policy  of  land  settlement,  would,  without  doubt,  make 
the  necessary  arrangements. 

If  such  a  plan  should  be  carried  out,  some  labor  of  a  reliable 
character  would  be  obtained  immediately;  more  would  be  pro- 
vided for  the  future,  as  the  children  of  the  settlers,  even  though 
having  the  benefit  of  our  public  schools,  would  naturally,  after 
leaving  school,  seek  the  kind  of  occupation  their  fathers  had  fol- 
lowed, and  would  seek  it  near  home.  Without  doubt  a  few  of 
these  would  be  ambitious  to  learn  trades  and  would  be  lost  to 
the  ordinary  work  of  the  fields.  Others  would  be  restless  and 
would  wander  from  one  place  to  another,  or  even  leave  the 
islands  for  the  chances  of  the  mainland,  but  it  seems  most  likelv 
that  the  majority  would  follow  the  occupation  of  their  fathers 
and  be  drawn  to  stay  at  their  childhood's  home. 

Can  anyone  doubt  that  if  this  plan  had  been  followed  with  the 
Portuguese  immigrants  thirty  years  ago  the  condition  of  the 
plantations  in  regard  to  labor  at  the  present  time  would  have 
been  far  less  precarious  than  it  is? 

The  pressing  danger  is  that  unless  something  effective  is  soon 
accomplished  in  the  lines  above  indicated,  and  in  all  other  pos- 
sible ways,  to  promote  the  permanence  and  healthy  growth  of  a 
community  made  up  of  American  and  European  elements,  we 
shall  lose  our  opportunity  and  shall  be  compelled,  in  a  few  years, 
to  witness  the  foundations  of  control  and  of  public  sentiment 
steadily  moving  away  from  our  hands  into  those  of  Oriental 
citizens,  born  here  and  graduating  from  our  schools  in  yearly 
increasing  numbers,  a  most  credible  addition  to  the  voters  of 
the  Territory,  but  without  the  traditional  views  and  hereditary 
intuitions  necessary  for  the  political  and  social  management  of 
local  affairs." 

8th  Condition.  In  Hawaii  members  of  the  less-esteemed 
nationalities  have  filled  important  stations.  The  Hawaiians  have 
furnished  representatives  of  the  bar,  the  clergy,  judges,  etc.  They 
are  not  merchants.  There  are  Chinese  and  negro  lawyers.  The 
Portuguese  and  Hawaiians  make  excellent  policemen. 

9th  Condition.  There  are  no  people  in  the  world  so  ready  to 
affiliate  with  the  Hawaiian  and  foreign  elements  as  the  dominant 
wealthy  class.    Therefore,  I  repeat  my  original  proposition  that 
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the  Territory  of  Hawaii  has  all  the  conditions  necessary  to  form 
a  government  made  up  from  all  nationalities — whether  American, 
European,  Chinese  or  Japanese.  It  will  be  a  government  whose 
only  merit  will  be  the  test  for  the  filling  of  every  position  of  trust. 
It  must  be  a  sort  of  federation  of  the  different  nationalities — for 
as  mankind  are  set  in  families,  they  have  also  guilds,  churches 
and  social  distinctions. 

It  is  right  that  the  native  Polynesian  Hawaiian  should,  so  far 
as  he  acts  well,  have  a  voice  in  his  home  government.  That  is 
esteemed  a  duty  by  the  English  Government  for  the  Maoris  in 
New  Zealand,  a  race  kindred  to  the  Hawaiian,  who  elect  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  the  New  Zealand  Legislature.  At  present 
the  conditions  seen  to  grant  the  Hawaiian  the  control  of  both 
the  Territorial  Legislature  and  the  Delegate  to  Washington. 
The  latter  office  should  by  preference  be  given  to  some  American 
who  has  the  ability  to  legislate  for  large  financial  and  mercan- 
tile interests. 

The  President. — In  a  moment  I  am  going  to  violate  the 
Golden  Rule.  I  do  not  like  to  have  anybody  to  call  on  me 
without  giving  me  notice,  but  I  am  going  to  ask  one  gentleman 
to  speak  to  us  and  he  has  not  had  any  notice  that  he  is  going  to 
be  called  upon.  May  we  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  for  five 
minutes  from  Rev.  W.  M.  Kincaid,  D.D.,  the  pastor  of  that 
church  in  Honolulu,  of  the  services  of  which  we  have  heard 
testimony? 

Dr.  Kincaid  spoke  briefly,  touching  on  the  labor  problem  in 
Hawaii,  and  giving  an  interesting  description  of  the  present  reli- 
gious institutions  there.  He  spoke  in  high  terms  of  the  attrac- 
tive qualities  of  the  native  Hawaiian  people. 

The  President. — We  expected  to  hear  from  Hon.  William  R. 
Castle,  but  because  of  a  sudden  illness  he  is  not  able  to  be  here. 
He  has  sent  a  paper  which  has  been  referred  to  the  publication 
committee  and  which  you  will  be  able  to  read  in  the  report  of  the 
proceedings. 

Paper  of  Hon.  W.  R.  Castle  of  Honolulu,  formerly  Minister 
to  the  United  States  under  the  Hawaiian  Republic:— 


CONTACT  OF     THE  HAWAIIAN  WITH 
CIVILIZATION. 

Many  years  after  his  visit  in  Hawaii,  Mark  Twain  said:   "No 
alien  land  in  all  the  world  has  any  deep,  strong  charm  for  me 
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but  that  one;  no  other  land  could  so  longingly  and  beseechingly 
haunt  me  sleeping  and  waking,  through  half  a  lifetime,  as  that 
one  has  done.  Other  things  leave  me,  but  it  abides;  other 
things  change,  but  it  remains  the  same;  for  me  its  balmy  airs 
are  always  blowing,  its  summer  seas  flashing  in  the  sun;  the 
pulsing  of  its  surf  beats  in  my  ears;  I  can  see  its  garlanded 
crags,  its  leaping  cascades,  its  plumy  palms  drowsing  by  the 
shore;  its  remote  summits  floating  like  islands  above  the  cloud- 
rack;  I  can  feel  the  spirit  of  its  woodland  solitude;  I  can  hear 
the  splash  of  its  brooks;  in  my  nostrils  still  lives  the  breath  of 
flowers  that  perished  twenty  years  ago." 

Perhaps  the  abiding  impressions  of  so  many  years  would  have 
been  less  vivid  and  pleasant  had  it  not  been  for  his  contact  and 
association  with  the  native  Hawaiians. 

The  shores  of  Hawaii  are  washed  by  ocean  currents  from 
the  northeast,  which,  with  the  trade  winds  blowing  nine  months 
in  the  year,  give  to  it  a  delightful  climate,  almost  unequalled  in 
any  part  of  the  globe  for  salubrity  and  equality. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  these  physical  conditions  affected 
the -character  and  temperament  of  its  inhabitants,  while  the  beauty 
and  grandeur  of  its  scenery  and  the  terrific  sublimity  of  its  natu- 
ral wonders  must  have  influenced  the  formation  of  the  manners, 
customs  and  religion  of  its  people. 

During  the  period  which  elapsed  before  the  arrival  of  the 
American  missionaries,  the  various  chiefs,  on  Hawaii  as  well  as 
the  other  islands,  were  subjected,  and  Kamehameha  united  the 
entire  group  under  his  own  despotic  sway.  He  apportioned  the 
various  lands  among  his  own  adherents  upon  a  species  of  feudal 
tenure.  The  fee  remained  in  the  king,  but  the  lands  were  held 
by  the  chiefs  subject  to  the  payment  of  certain  annual  dues; 
furnishing  soldiers  in  time  of  war  and  laborers  for  works  under- 
taken by  the  king  in  times  of  peace.  The  king  also  retained 
certain  large  and  valuable  lands  for  himself,  which  were  culti- 
vated and  occupied  by  his  own  tenants.  The  lot  of  the  humble 
native  was,  however,  extremely  hard.  He  practically  had  no 
rights,  although  the  chiefs  vouchsafed  a  sort  of  protection  to 
those  who  adhered  to  their  respective  standards.  The  irrespon- 
sible and  despotic  character  of  government  was,  however,  illus- 
trated by  the  constant  action  of  ihe  chiefs.  If,  for  instance, 
he  found  an  occupant  whose  cultivation  was  better  than  that  of 
others  and  who  had  made  something  like  a  home  out  of  his  hold- 
ing, the  chief,  with  the  right  of  might,  if  he  so  desired,  would 
take  for  himself  all  that  was  good  or  valuable.  Oftentimes  the 
poor  tenant  was  left  without  anything  to#  keep  himself  and  his 
family  from  starvation.  Should  the  chief  enter  the  humble  home 
of  a  native  and  find  the  wife,  or  a  daughter,  of  uncommon  prom- 
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ise  or  beauty,  she  would  be  taken  for  the  use  of  the  chief 
or  to  be  given  to  some  favorite,  and  any  opposition  or  murmur- 
ing was  punished  with  death. 

Religion  consisted  largely  of  propitiatory  offerings  to  gods, 
or  friends,  whose  enmity  must  be  averted.  For  the  common 
people  the  future  offered  no  hope.  A  system  convenient  to 
brutal  and  selfish  chiefs  and  priests  was  that  of  the  Kapus.  By 
this,  certain  fish,  fruits,  vegetables,  and  the  best  of  all  things 
were  forbidden  to  the  common  people  and  reserved  exclusively 
for  the  chief.  The  violation  of  a  Kapu  was  often  punished  with 
death,  sometimes  of  a  cruel  and  lingering  nature.  The  shadow 
of  the  king  was  Kapu  and  for  anyone  to  cross  this  shadow,  even 
unwittingly,  was  to  merit  death.  Like  some  customs  of  the 
Hebrew  religion  there  were  also  periods  or  places  of  special 
Kapu.  At  times,  all  were  ordered  to  remain  in  their  houses  and 
even  showing  one's  self  in  a  doorway  was  punished  with  death. 

Under  these  stern  customs  the  condition  of  women  was  indeed 
most  deplorable.  They  had  absolutely  no  rights.  They  were 
slaves  to  the  men  and  were  punished  with  death  for  the  slightest 
deviation  from  laws  of  which  they  were  sometimes  ignorant. 
Unlike  conditions  which  exist  in  parts  of  the  East,  where,  al- 
though women  are  regarded  as  slaves  and  far  below  the  level  of 
men,  they  are  still  guarded  and  protected  and  where  the  home 
has  some  of  the  features  attending  that  institution  in  civilized 
countries,  in  Hawaii  her  only  hope  depended  on  the  caprice  of 
her  lord.  The  relations  of  the  sexes  were  very  loose  and  there 
were  some  observances  and  customs  accompanying  the  rites  of 
hospitality  which  seem  absolutely  incredible  and  are  repulsive  be- 
yond belief.  In  view  of  the  condition  of  women  and  the  state  of 
society  formerly  existing  in  Hawaii,  it  is  remarkable  that  some  of 
the  most  noted  chiefs  of  the  early  days  were  noble  women.  The 
names  of  Kapiolani  and  Kaahumanu  are  as  illustrious  and  will 
be  remembered  in  Hawaiian  history  as  long  as  those  of  Kame- 
hameha  and  Kahekili  and  others  whose  renown  is  that  of  the 
successful  warrior. 

The  Hawaiian  chiefs  seemed  of  a  different  class  from  the  com- 
mon people.  They  were  of  magnificent  physical  build,  most  of 
them  exceeding  six  feet  in  height,  being  very  muscular,  some- 
times fat,  and  oftentimes  weighing  250  to  350  pounds.  They 
were  also  intellectually  large  and  their  claims  to  dignity  and 
nobility  were  not  only  recognized  by  the  Hawaiians  but  by  vis- 
itors who  came  to  the  island.  With  such  characteristics  they 
could  not  avoid  seeing  that  their  religion,  at  least,  was  barbarous 
and  that  they  were  in  other  ways  inferior  to  the  class  of  foreign- 
ers who  came  in  ships  for  trade  or  discovery.  Their  contact  with 
civilization  to  that  extent  very  much  weakened  the  hold  of  the 
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old  superstitions  upon  the  chiefs.  Consequently  when  the  Amer- 
ican missionaries  arrived  in  March,  1820,  the  first  news  from 
shore  was  that  Kamehameha  the  Great  was  dead,  that  he  had 
been  succeeded  by  his  son  Liholiho  and  that  the  ironbound 
Kapus  had  been  abolished.  But  the  decree  abolishing  the  Kapus 
was  yet  a  long  way  from  complete  emancipation  of  the  people 
from  the  ancient  customs  and  superstitions,  and  the  missionaries, 
while  ably  seconded  in  their  efforts  by  the  chiefs,  had  a  hard  and 
weary  task  to  redeem  the  nation  and  give  to  it  the  blessing  of 
civilization.  The  use  of  liquor,  and  the  diseases  introduced  by 
the  sailors  of  trading  ships  from  eastern  countries,  had  proved 
a  very  serious  drain  on  the  life  of  the  nation  and  it  is  probable 
that  there  were  in  1820  less  than  two  hundred  thousand  inhabi- 
tants left. 

They  were  urged  when  they  could  to  build  wooden  houses  and 
to  live  on  floors,  instead  of  on  the  ground  in  their  little  grass 
huts,  but  conditions  in  that  country  are  so  different  from  Amer- 
ica that,  oftentimes,  the  teaching  failed  in  its  object.  A  frame 
building  would  be  erected,  with  the  floor  from  three  to  five  feet 
above  the  ground,  whereupon  the  family  camped  under  the 
house,  reserving  the  floor,  which  they  did  not  like,  for  occasions 
of  state.  This  was  often  productive  of  sickness  and  disease  from 
exposure,  the  sides  of  the  house  being  open,  unlike  the  closely- 
thatched  grass  hut.  No  amount  of  teaching  could  make  a  trader 
of  a  man  who  had  no  fitness  for  trade,  nor  could  he  be  taught  to 
economize,  when  he  had  never  been  possessed  of  anything  with 
which  to  economize  nor  had  the  necessity  for  economy  ever  been 
felt. 

The  Hawaiians  by  nature  are  an  exceedingly  hospitable  people 
and  the  ancient  customs  of  the  country  induced  them  to  give 
away  in  the  rites  of  hospitality  everything  they  had.  This  habit 
of  former  years  is  changed  to  some  extent  today,  but  for  many 
years  it  continued,  with  the  result  that  after  a  feast  or  enter- 
tainment of  guests  the  family  would  have  nothing  left.  Such  a 
people  could  not  be  financiers  nor  merchants  and  such  a  thing 
as  a  successful  Hawaiian  mercantile  establishment  is  unknown. 

During  the  early  days  and  until  a  comparatively  recent  period, 
the  will  of  the  chief  was  the  supreme  law  and  obedience  was  ex- 
acted in  the  most  abject  manner.  The  common  peQple  were  not 
allowed  to  question  this  despotic  will  in  any  way.  Such  was  the 
custom  and  training  of  ages,  till  it  had  become  nature  and  this 
nature  could  not  be  changed  in  a  day.  One  of  the  efforts  of  the 
American  missionaries  was  to  teach  the  chiefs  the  idea  of  right 
and  wrong,  and  to  make  them  understand  that  manhood  has 
certain  inalienable  rights  which  no  power  could  rightfully  de- 
prive them  of.     In  response  to  this  teaching  and  in  accord  with 
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the  convictions  of  the  chiefs  and  king  a  constitution  or  bill  of 
rights  was  proclaimed  in  1839.  While  extremely  crude  and  in- 
sufficient in  many  respects  yet  the  right  of  the  humblest  man, 
woman  or  child,  to  life,  liberty,  and  pursuit  of  happiness  within 
certain  limits,  was  fully  recognized.  Laws  were  made  to  protect 
these  rights,  but  it  was  many  years  before  the  king  or  chief  could 
learn  to  respect  the  laws  and  to  understand  that  there  was  such 
a  thing  as  individual  right. 

But  the  ideas  of  liberty  and  right  grew,  and  in  1848  the  king, 
by  an  act  of  authority,  compelled  the  great  body  of  chiefs  to 
give  up  the  lands  which  they  had  acquired  through  old  conquests 
and  by  descent;   in  return  for  this  he  gave  them  in  fee  simple 
portions  of  the  surrendered  estates,  but  subject  to  the  right  of 
the  common  people  to  an  absolute  grant  of  their  little  holdings, 
which  were  occupied  for  agricultural  purposes  as  well  as  dwell- 
ings.   The  king  then  retained  certain  lands  for  himself  and  for 
his  successors  on  the  throne,  in  addition  to  the  lands  which  he 
already  held  as  representative  of  a  great  family.    The  remaining 
lands  were  turned  over  to  the  minister  of  the  interior  to  be  the 
public  lands  which  were  then  to  be  offered  for  sale  to  the  people. 
This  was  the  origin  of  the  land  system  of  Hawaii.    In  1852  a  new 
constitution  was  promulgated  by  the  king,  which  provided  for 
a  legislature  having  two  branches,  representatives  and  nobles. 
The  latter  were  hereditary  and  to  be  appointed  by  the  king;  the 
former  to  be  elected  every  two  years.     Things,  however,  were 
somewhat  out  of  joint.     The  people  did  not  understand  what 
elections  meant.    They  did  not  understand  the  power  given  to 
them  with  its  responsibilities,  and  before  many  years  serious  trou- 
ble ensued,  and  when  Kamehameha  V.  came  to  the  throne,  in 
December,    1863,  he  resolved  to  reassume  the  old  autocratic 
power  and  make  a  change.     A  constitutional  convention  was 
called,  but  after  months  of  stormy  sessions  it  was  dismissed  and 
the  king,  in  August,  1864,  proclaimed  a  new  constitution  cur- 
tailing in  many  respects  the  grant  of  liberties  in   1852.     The 
National  Assembly  was  reduced  to  one  house,  nobles  and  repre- 
sentatives sitting  together,  the  elective  franchise  for  the  latter 
was  limited  to  those  who  had  a  degree  of  education,  a  certain 
amount  of  property  and  a  certain  income  derived  from  lawful 
sources.     The   constitution    contained   dormant  powers   which 
might  have  been  used  by  the  king  with  great  injury  to  common 
right,  but  as  long  as  a  Kamehameha  occupied  the  throne  things 
went  on  all  right,  for  they  were  wise  in  their  day  and  generation. 
The  king  of  this  line  appreciated  the  weakness  of  Hawaiians 
and  always  appointed  at  least  a  majority  of  their  cabinets  from 
well-known  and    reputable    white  men.       When  in    the    latter 
part  of  his  reign,  Kamehameha  V.  was  urged  to  make  the  gov- 
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ernment  Hawaiian  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  he  replied,  "The 
Hawaiian  is  not  able  to  govern  and  is  not  fit  to  exercise  author- 
ity,"  and  he  thus  dismissed  the  proposition  and  continued  to  gov- 
ern through  a  cabinet  of  careful  and  conservative  white  men, 
selected  from  various  foreign  nationalities. 

Upon  his  death,  and  after  that  of  his  successor  Lunalilo,  Kala- 
kaua  was  elected,  against  the  bitter  opposition  of  most  of  the 
natives,  who  wanted  one  of  the  old  line  of  high  chiefs.  In  a  few 
years,  after  he  had  ingratiated  himself  into  the  good  will  of  the 
Hawaiians,  by  promising  to  make  the  government  of  the  country 
Hawaiian  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  name,  pandering  to  the  worst 
elements  and  seeking  to  revive  many  of  the  ancient  heathen  cus- 
toms, he  began  to  assume  powers  that  were  possible  under  the 
constitution  of  1864,  but  incompatible  with  the  well-being  of 
any  self-respecting  people:  In  this  course  he  was  sustained,  as 
was  his  successor,  Liliuokalani,  by  a  large  majority  of  the  native 
Hawaiians,  who  unfortunately  thought  they  saw  in  the  course 
thus  pursued  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  Plawaiian  rule  and  the 
domination  of  the  red  man  over  the  white  man.  It  was  opposed 
by  only  a  small  number,  but  they  were  the  most  intelligent  por- 
tion of  the  Hawaiian  people.  The  determined  pursuing  of  this 
course  brought  about  the  inevitable  result,  and  the  government 
was  wrested  from  the  native,  and  that  which  must  necessarily 
have  come  sooner  or  later  happened  and  Hawaii  was  annexed  to 
the  United  States  in  place  of  becoming  attached  to  any  other 
foreign  power. 

The  reign  of  Kalakaua  brought  the  Hawaiian  to  the  front 
and  the  opportunity  was  then  given  him  to  show  that  he  had  not 
only  assumed  but  had  assimilated  the  civilization  of  the  Cauca- 
sian. With  regret,  for  I  have  grown  up,  and  have  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  Hawaiians  and  most  sincerely  love  and 
admire  their  many  pleasant  qualities,  I  cannot  avoid  having  seen 
that  they  failed  to  exhibit  the  qualities  necessary  to  successful 
administration.  They  have  had  the  necessary  instruction  both 
in  schools  and  from  training  and  observation.  A  large  majority 
of  government  officials  have  always  been  natives.  They  have 
been  clerks  and  assistants  in  many  lines  of  business.  They  have 
occupied  well  positions  from  which  the  Caucasian  has  risen  to 
direct  and  command.  But  when  the  responsibility  and  discretion 
required  in  directing  affairs,  either  public  or  private,  has  been 
placed  upon  them,  they  have  failed. 

But  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  work  of  the  American  missionary 
is  a  failure,  for  it  is  the  result  of  that  work  that  Hawaii  was  for 
many  years  a  respected  member  of  the  family  of  nations.  The 
conditions  of  the  individual  and  the  family  have  been  raised 
until  in  all  respects  they  are  equal  to  that  attained  in  the  enlight- 
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ened  nations  of  the  earth.  All  are  equal  before  the  law  and  the 
administration  of  the  law  is  just.  None  are  favored  more  than 
another.  Property  is  safe,  and  its  rights,  or  rather  the  rights  of 
the  individual  to  acquire  and  hold  and  to  accumulate  are  re- 
spected. 

A  complete  and  sufficient  civil  and  social  system  had  been 
developed  suitable  for  the  requirements  of  its  mixed  population 
before  annexation.  There  was  no  grand  jury,  none  was  needed. 
The  accused  had  the  right  to  face  his  accusers  in  the  preliminary 
proceeding.  He  was  not  subjected  to  the  possibility  of  arrest 
and  indictment  without  examining  the  witnesses  against  him. 
There  were  no  restraints  on  the  alienation  of  property  or  on  its 
acquirement.  There  was,  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  name,  absolute 
freedom  and  equality. 

But  the  old  Kamehamehas  were  right,  and  the  Hawaiian  was 
not  yet  fit  to  govern.  As  Kalakaua  continued  his  efforts  to  cen- 
tralize power  in  himself,  to  minimize  the  influence  of  the  white 
Hawaiian  and  to  create  a  government  of  natives  who  would 
simply  register  his  will,  he  was  opposed  by  the  considerable  body 
of  whites  born  in  Hawaii  and  others  who  were  citizens  and  who 
knew  no  other  Fatherland.  He  was  compelled  to  yield  and  a 
franchise  for  electors  was  devised,  depending  upon  education 
and  an  income  derived  from  a  lawful  source,  or  holding  in  fee 
a  certain  amount  of  real  property.  The  upper  house  was  elective, 
the  qualifications  being  considerably  higher  than  for  representa- 
tives. Under  the  republic  which  succeeded  the  monarchy  in  v 
1893  and  continued  until  1900,  this  system  of  requiring  substan- 
tial qualifications  for  electors  continued  and  with  salutary  results. 
The  Congressional  Commission  sent  to  Hawaii  in  1898,  Messrs, 
Cullom,  Morgan  and  Hitt,  made  a  very  careful  examination  into 
conditions  and  unanimously  recommended  continuing  in  Hawaii 
these  restrictions  to  the  elective  franchise.  Mr.  Hitt  said  to  the 
writer  and  others :  "You  don't  need  to  have  us  show  you  how  to 
make  laws  to  govern  Hawaii.  It  is  admirably  done  now/'  But 
Congress  in  its  wisdom  disregarded  the  recommendations  of  its 
Commission  and  gave  practically  universal  suffrage.  The  re- 
sults have  not  been  encouraging  for  good  government.  The  na- 
tive Hawaiian  voters  hold  control,  and  appeals  to  them  are  inef- 
fective, if  race  questions  arise,  and  they  are  brought  to  the  front 
constantly,  or  if  some  loud  talker  with  foolish  propositions 
catches  their  ears.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  elect  as  delegate 
to  Congress  any  man  who  commands  respect  in  Washington. 

An  eminent  member  of  the  House  said  to  me,  "If  you  Hawai- 
ians  cannot  send  a  man  who  will  at  least  command  a  hearing, 
Congress  may  devise  a  different  system  of  government  for 
Hawaii."    It  was  of  little  use  to  retort  that  Congress  is  responsi- 
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ble  because  it  would  not  adopt  the  recommendation  of  its  own 
Commission  which  recognized  the  safe  results  secured  in  Hawaii 
after  years  of  experiment 

The  Hawaiian  is  essentially  a  people  which  requires  wise  legis- 
lation and  careful  treatment  to  be  assured  of  its  rights  and  to  be 
protected  in  its  contact  with  more  robust  and  aggressive  na- 
tions. They  have  not  so  decreased  as  to  render  them  unworthy 
objects  of  the  nation's  care.  There  are  still  about  30,000  of  a 
pure  Hawaiian  parentage,  and  about  8,000  of  mixed  native  blood. 
It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  with  almost  no  exceptions  the  part 
Hawaiian  aligns  himself  with  the  native  race.  This  is  less  often 
true  when  intermingled  blood  is  not  Caucasian.  The  Chinese 
marry  native  women  frequently,  and  nearly  without  exception 
make  good  husbands  and  take  good  care  of  their  families.  The 
children  are  a  sturdy  race,  usually  combining  the  better  qualities 
of  both  parents  and  making  good  citizens. 

The  total  population  of  Hawaii  today  is  practically  155,000. 
of  whom  64,000  are  native  born  and  91,000  of  foreign  birth  and 
parentage.  The  distinctive  Hawaiian  will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the 
past.  There  will  be  a  new  race.  It  will  not  be  Hawaiian  in  the 
ol.d  sense,  but  it  will  belong  to  Hawaii.  What  that  race  is  to 
be  will  depend  largely  upon  the  wisdom  with  which  Congress 
deals  with  its  new  territory.  There  is  no  question  that  with  the 
Chinese,  the  Hawaiian  will  hold  his  own.  Should  the  Chinese, 
therefore,  be  admitted  into  Hawaii?  The  presence  of  that  people 
has  not  been  in  conflict  with  the  best  interests  of  the  Caucasian. 
On  the  contrary,  the  white  mechanic  has  made  a  better  living 
with  more  Chinese  in  Hawaii.  It  has  been  for  the  reason  that 
the  white  man  will  not  go  into  the  field  and  become  an  agricul- 
tural laborer.  He  cannot  be  a  rice  planter,  and  with  the  recent 
decrease  in  the  numbers  of  Chinese  as  a  result  of  the  Exclusion 
Act,  that  industry  is  rapidly  dying  out.  He  will  not  enter  domes- 
tic service,  and  so  in  the  lines  requiring  the  largest  number  of 
laborers,  in  the  lines  approaching  drudgery,  there  is  no  conflict. 
But  when  all  industries  prosper  there  has  been  an  active  demand 
for  the  mechanic  and  he  has  been  almost  wholly  native  Hawaiian 
and  Caucasian.  The  Japanese  have  been  competitors  with  white 
labor  and  have  driven  out  the  natives  far  more  than  has  been 
the  case  with  the  Chinese. 

In  this  paper,  I  have  not  dwelt  on  present  conditions,  except 
as  they  relate  to  the  native  people.  Time  would  not  suffice  for 
a  full  statement  even,  much  less  a  discussion,  of  those  things 
affecting  the  general  welfare  which  ought  to  be  changed  and  for 
which  relief  should  be  granted  Hawaii.  It  has  been  my  desire 
to  very  briefly  touch  upon  some  of  the  effects  of  the  contact  with 
civilization  of  that  very  interesting  people.     In  speaking  of  the 
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failures,  and  of  those  things  wherein  the  touch  of  light  has  not 
enlightened,  I  would  not  be  understood  as  a  pessimist,  decrying 
everything,  for  the  bright  is  more  than  the  dark  side.  The  in- 
dividual has  been  raised  to  a  higher  plane.  The  family,  as  we 
understand  the  term,  has  been  created.  It  is  true  that  the  Ha- 
waiian will  not  work,  if  it  is  not  necessary.  %'Why  should  I?" 
he  asks.  He  does  not  have  to  fight  for  existence,  as  here.  Life 
is  very  pleasant  lying  under  the  shade  of  the  cocoanut,  the  ba- 
nana, the  mango  or  bread  fruit.  It  is  very  easy  to  get  enough 
to  keep  alive,  why  rush  into  a  mad  scramble  for  wealth?  Yet 
there  is  an  increasing  number  of  natives  who  work  all  day  long 
to  support,  educate  and  dress  well  their  families.  No  sailors  are 
as  faithful  and  uncomplaining  as  the  Hawaiian;  none  so  bold 
and  skillful  battling  with  the  waves.  They  are  more  generally 
appreciating  the  value  of  higher  education,  while  at  the  same 
time  there  has  never  been  a  larger  demand  for  technical  instruc- 
tion. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  worth  noting,  that  the  loss  of  revenue 
resulting  from  annexation  has  not  been  felt  anywhere  so  se- 
verely as  in  the  department  of  public  schools.  There  is  an  in- 
creasing desire  to  become  fit  American  citizens,  while  the  love 
of  old  Hawaii  and  all  that  it  means  still  continues.  But,  unfor- 
tunately, many,  perhaps  most,  of  the  common  people  are  gaining 
the  impression  that  to  be  a  good  American  is  to  thrust  the  hand 
deeply  into  the  public  crib. 

With  its  7,000  square  miles  of  territory  and  great  fertility  of 
soil,  Hawaii  is  capable  of  supporting  a  population  of  500,000 
or  more.  Like  California  and  some  other  places,  it  is  suffering 
on  account  of  the  lack  of  agricultural  laborers.  The  Hawaiian 
can  not  be  depended  upon  for  that  purpose,  and  if  he  could  the 
number  is  far  short  of  the  requirements.  He  prefers  the  life  of 
the  city  where  he  earns  enough  for  his  simple  wants  as  stevedore 
on  the  wharf  or  along  the  railway;  as  a  street  laborer  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  government,  as  type-setter,  carter,  street-car  con- 
ductor, driver,  or  in  some  of  the  mechanical  lines.  The  women 
weave  mats,  hats,  baskets  and  similar  wares;  sew,  either  dress- 
making or  for  the  tailors.  But  the  Hawaiian  is  not  found  in 
domestic  service.    That  he  will  have  none  of. 

Cultivation  of  the  fields  is  left  almost  exclusively  with  other 
nationalities.  On  account  of  the  great  difficulty  of  obtaining 
Europeans,  most  of  the  agricultural  labor  is  done  by  the  Japanese 
and  Chinese,  the  latter  of  whom,  as  before  stated  best  coalesce 
with  the  native  Hawaiian.  The  results  of  many  years  of  expe- 
rience seem  to  justify  the  common  belief  in  Hawaii  that  the  white 
man  will  not  work  in  the  fields  of  cane  or  at  any  other  hard  out- 
door labor.  Every  inducement  has  been  offered  in  wage  as  well 
as  in  profit  sharing;   still  he  won't  come. 
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White  labor  has  been  introduced  from  Norway,  Sweden,  Ger- 
many, Portuguese  possessions  and  other  parts  of  Europe;  but 
the  result  has  been  the  same.  After  serving  the  period  of  the 
agreement  in  the  field  or  in  the  sugar  mills  or  at  other  agricul- 
tural employments,  they  have  gone  into  the  towns  and  picked 
up  anything  that  offered.  Later  the  same  attempt  has  been  made 
on  the  basis  of  share  planting.  In  about  all  cases  it  failed.  The 
supposed  share  planter  often  let  out  his  field  to  a  Japanese  or 
Chinese  cultivator.  He  then  withdrew  to  the  town,  to  reappear 
only  when  the  crop  was  all  in  to  settle  up,  pay  his  employer  and 
pocket  the  remaining  profit.  If  he  wanted  to  do  that,  there  is 
no  reason  why  he  should  not,  but  it  is  not  agriculture  by  the 
white  man  and  it  removes  absolutely  from  the  white  man  the 
right  to  object  if  industries  are  kept  alive  and  prosper  through, 
the  labor  of  the  Chinese. 

The  Chinese  are  contented  to  lease  lands  for  their  purposes. 
The  Japanese  will  to  a  less  extent  do  the  same.  The  white  man 
wants  to  own  the  soil  and  the  latter  for  that  reason  make  the 
better  and  more,  stable  citizen. 

Strenuous  attempts  are  being  made  at  the  present  time,  both 
by  the  government  of  Hawaii  and  some  citizens,  to  induce  the 
settlement  of  whites  by  grants  of  land,  on  easy  terms,  with  the 
promise  of  a  ready  market  for  the  crop,  if  that  is  salable  and 
fitted  to  the  soil  and  climate.  So  far  no  great  success  has  at- 
tended these  efforts,  though  all  recognize  that  such  immigrants 
will  make  valuable  citizens. 

But  the  Hawaiian  land  holder  can  lease  to  the  Chinese  and 
continue  to  own  the  soil.  It  has  often  been  asserted  that  as 
long  as  he  owns  the  land  the  Hawaiian  lives  and  seems  to  have 
a  tangible  hold  on  life.    But  when  it  is  sold,  he  goes  to  pieces. 

If  this  is  true,  then  the  Chinese  is  the  best  immigrant  for  the 
native,  and  as  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  difficulty  in  pre- 
venting his  going  to  other  American  ports,  it  seems  an  injus- 
tice to  prevent  at  least  a  restricted  immigration  of  Chinese  to 
Hawaii. 

It  is  not  easy  to  suggest  wise  remedies  for  existing  conditions 
in  Hawaii  any  more  than  at  other  places,  but  it  is  pertinent  to 
ask  why  former  laws  and  customs  which  were  salutary  and  bene- 
ficial for  Hawaii  and  Hawaiians  and  which  are  not  in  conflict 
with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  nor  with  the  principles 
of  republican  government  should  not  be  revived  and  allowed 
to  continue  for  that  territory.  In  so  far  as  the  people  of  that 
section  are  concerned,  the  former  restricted  relations  with  the 
Chinese  were  of  benefit  to  the  Hawaiian  people  and  to  the  coun- 
try in  general.  The  regulations  were  humane  and  just  to  the 
Chinese  and  not  inconsistent  with  the  existence  of  conditions 
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necessary  for  the  best  existence  of  the  white  man.  This  seems 
to  be  clearly  shown  by  the  fact  that  up  to  1900,  when  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  went  into  full  force  in  Hawaii,  there  was  a 
large  and  continued  increase  in  the  immigration  of  Caucasians, 
and  all  seemed  to  find  enough  to  do  and  were  able  to  earn  a 
livelihood,  which  made  them  stay  in  the  country.  But  with  the 
application  of  the  Territorial  Act  and  general  laws  of  the  United 
States,  with  regard  to  Chinese  as  well  as  other  matters,  the 
prosperity  of  the  white  man  seemed  to  cease,  and  with  the  large 
decrease  in  the  number  of  Chinese  which  has  occurred  since 
1900,  there  has  also  been  a  corresponding  decrease  and  migra- 
tion from  Hawaii  of  white  men  of  the  mechanic  and  laboring 
classes.  With  this  condition  of  affairs  it  has  become  increas- 
ingly difficult  for  the  native  Hawaiian  to  earn  his  livelihood.  In 
short,  the  changed  conditions  have  unfavorably  affected  all 
classes  in  the  community. 

It  would  seem  to  be  an  act  of  justice  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  to  expend  in  Hawaii  at  least  as  much  of  the  revenue  it 
now  draws  from  there  as  remains  over  and  above  the  necessary 
expense  of  maintaining  United  States  Government.  It  is  well 
known  that  since  annexation  took  place,  the  United  States,  be- 
sides becoming  the  owner  of  public  lands  and  acquiring  thereby 
without  further  expense,  sites  for  most  of  itfc  official  require- 
ments, has  withdrawn  from  Hawaii  very  much  more  than  it  has 
expended.  The  United  States,  for  instance,  assumed  $4,000,000 
of  the  Hawaiian  debt;  it  also  paid  $1,500,000  toward  the  loss 
incurred  from  the  sanitary  fires  in  exterminating  the  plague 
which  might  otherwise  have  spread  to  California  and  other  parts 
of  the  United  States.  But  in  addition  to  these  amounts  and  the 
cost  of  maintaining  the  United  States  officials  throughout  the 
islands,  it  has  had  an  actual  profit  of  several  million  dollars.  It 
would  not  be  an  injustice  to  the  people  of  other  parts  of  the 
United  States  if  some  portion  of  this  excess,  which  is  derived 
wholly  from  Hawaii,  should  be  expended  for  education,  for  in- 
ternal improvement  and  other  needs  in  the  islands;  but  such  ex- 
penditure cannot  be  hoped  for  unless  there  is  a  sentiment  created 
in  the  United  States  favorable  thereto. 

It  would  be  a  move  toward  better  government  in  Hawaii  if 
the  restrictions  of  the  elective  franchise  which  existed  prior  to 
annexation  might  be  restored.  These  things  all  seem  to  be 
within  the  power  of  Congress.  It  is  not  an  answer  to  the  propo- 
sition that  if  some  of  these  things  should  be  done  for  Hawaii, 
the  inhabitants  of  other  Territories  might  thereupon  demand 
equal  consideration.  These  conditions  which  exist  in  Hawaii 
are  peculiar,  as  are  those  in  the  Philippines  or  in  Alaska.  They 
are  not  the  same  that  obtain  and  control  in  any  part  of  the  main 
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land  of  the  United  States.  Therefore,  the  reasons  which  might 
forbid  consideration  by  the  United  States  of  the  requests  of 
some  community,  as  in  New  Mexico  or  Arizona,  would  not 
apply. 

In  conclusion,  the  Hawaiian  asks  the  kindly  consideration  of 
thoughtful  people  in  the  United  States  to  requirements  and  con- 
ditions which  are  peculiar  to  that  country.  We  believe  that  a 
careful  and  thoughtful  consideration  of  these  conditions  and  re- 
quirements will  result  in  just  action  on  the  part  of  this  great 
country  and  in  relief  to  that  distant  section  of  the  United  States. 

The  President. — The  last  speaker  of  the  evening  is  a  gen- 
tleman who  inherited  his  missionary  blood  from  a  missionary 
ancestry  and  who  was  a  pastor  in  Brooklyn  where  I  first  knew 
him,  was  afterwards  a  pastor  in  Massachusetts,  and  whether  he 
has  been  in  Honolulu  or  anywhere  else,  he  has  always  been 
a  missionary  and  illustrated  that  truth  wherever  he  has  been 
which  was  put  before  us  so  beautifully  by  Dr.  Griffis  this  morn- 
ing, vital,  truth  as  distinguished  from  embalmed  truth.  We  have 
great  pleasure  in  hearing  from  Rev.  Dr.  Doremus  Scudder,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Hawaiian  Evangelical  Association. 


HAWAII,  PRESENT  AND   FUTURE. 

BY  REV.  DOREMUS  SCUDDER. 

Hawaii — six  or  eight  tiny  fly-specks  on  the  world's  map- 
bulks  large  to  the  man  of  vision  with  its  many  problems  and 
mighty  out-issuing  possibilities.  Mix  intimately  such  diverse 
blood-strains  as  the  Chinese  or  pure  Mongol,  the  Mongoloid 
Korean,  the  Sinico-Malayan  or  Japanese,  the  Polynesian  and  the 
Caucasian,  spice  in  the  faintest  trace  of  Afric  color,  and  what 
sort  of  a  man  will  crystallize  in  your  test  tube,  is  the  ethnological 
interrogation  we  are  facing  in  the  Mid-Pacific.  How  evolve  a 
system  of  peasant  proprietorships  out  of  vast  corporate  landed 
estates,  is  the  industrial  conundrum  of  our  new  Territory.  Given 
a  community  composed  of  an  overwhelming  proportion  of  Asi- 
atics, a  goodly  fellowship  of  native  Hawaiians,  a  large  number  of 
Portuguese,  all  comparatively  poor  and  dependent  for  support 
upon  a  handful  of  rich  white  Americans,  how,  first,  are  the 
homogeneous  latter  to  transform  the  conglomerate  former  into 
an  intelligent,  independent  electorate  dominated  by  American 
ideals;  and  how,  second,  pending  the  achievement  of  this  laud- 
able aim  are  the  elect  few  to  retain  control  without  debauching 
the  many  by  force,  by  bribery  or  by  fraud?    This  is  two-thirds 
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of  our  political  problem.  The  remaining  third  is,-  what  is  the 
.select  minority  going  to  do  with  graft,  when  it  invades  its  own 
ranks  and  threatens  to  divide  its  already  slender  column  into  two 
hostile  bands:  "For  Plunder"  and  "For  Principle"?  As  for  re- 
ligion, the  historic  Church  of  the  Islands — call  it  Presbyterio- 
Congregational  if  you  like  or  Union  for  short — is  at  it  battling 
against  the  only  real  paganism,  that  of  evil:  the  situation  being 
complicated,  partly  by  the  active  co-operation,  partly  by  the  side 
tilting  of  other  Christian  denominations,  of  Mormons  and  of  Bud- 
dhists. It  is  a  dainty  little  mix-up  we  have  out  there  in  the 
Peaceful  Ocean,  and  yet  we  are  not  a  whit  discouraged. 

First  and  foremost,  I  suppose  because  the  saving  salt  in  Ha- 
waii is  Puritan  in  essence  and  the  Puritan  never  yet  has  balked 
at  the  impossible.  Being  no  little  of  a  mixture  himself  of  early 
Briton,  Italian  (of  the  time  of  the  Roman  Caesars),  Norse,  Dane, 
Saxon,  Norman-Frank,  French  Huguenot  and  sturdy  Dutch 
Lowlander,  to  say  nothing  of  the  other  complicating  streams  now 
invading  the  American  mainland,  he  is  apt  to  regard  with  little 
dread  the  coming  racial  human  of  the  future.  If  a  Chinese  can 
in  one  generation  level  up  a  Hawaiian  into  a  high-grade  product 
of  finer  parts  than  either  ancestor,  why  not  set  him  at  the  task 
of  toning  into  larger  usefulness  the  mass  of  our  national  incom- 
petents everywhere?  Let  the  new  race  come  in  the  Mid-Pacific 
to  make  clear  to  the  world  that  it  has  nothing  to  fear  but  every- 
thing to  hope  for  from  a  mixture  of  the  sweet  reasonableness 
of  the  Hawaiian — most  attractive  of  God's  nature-children, — the 
fervor  of  Japan's  Yamato  damashii,  the  Anglo-Saxon's  worship 
of  success-at-any-price,  and  the  godlike,  patient  Chinese  indus- 
try, which  will  yet  put  its  owner  first  in  the  race  if  the  Almighty 
Father's  family  does  not  meanwhile  find  its  unity.  You  ask,  will 
not  such  amalgamation  cost?  Of  course  it  will,  everything  worth 
while  in  the  world  costs — heart  breakings  and  home  divisions, 
estrangements  and  enmities;  but  Hawaii,  genial  Hawaii,  is 
doubtless  the  best  theatre  in  the  wide  world  for  this  world-wide 
experiment. 

The  role  of  a  prophet  is  no  sinecure  and  I  shall  not  dare  it  in 
dealing  with  the  future  of  our  industrial  system.  Our  Nation's 
honored  President  set  out  four  years  ago,  so  the  press  said,  to 
make  Hawaii  white-American.  Singularly  enough  the  financial 
balloon  which  annexation  sent  floating  to  the  skies,  began  to 
drop  just  about  that  time  and  with  its  subsidence  a  re-emigration 
of  whites  back  to  the  mainland  commenced  and  has  persisted 
ever  since.  That  for  years  Hawaii  will  continue  to  make  sugar 
and  to  coin  money  thereby,  seems  the  guarantee  both  of  the 
magnificent  systems  of  irrigation,  largely  paid  for  by  years  of 
good   prices,   and   also  of  the   remarkable   scientific   perfection 
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achieved  in  the  production  of  this  staple  upon  the  islands.  But 
three  mighty  factors  threaten  the  supremacy  of  this  industry,  and 
therefore  the  continuance  of  present  economic  conditions.  The 
first  of  these  is  free  trade  in  sugar  between  the  Philippines  and 
Cuba  on  one  side  and  the  United  States  on  the  other — a  measure 
of  simple  justice  which  our  nation  cannot  long  deny.  The  sec- 
ond is  the  coming  demand  on  the  part  of  the  vast  population, 
soon  to  crowd  the  Pacific  Coast,  for  tropical  fruits  which  Hawaii 
can  supply  more  cheaply  than  any  other  competitor.  The  third 
is  the  gradual  reversion  to  the  Territory  of  more  than  a  million 
acres  of  land  now  under  lease,  which  in  accordance  with  the 
present  public  policy  of  the  United  States  must  be  parcelled  out 
to  the  people.  This  establishment  of  the  system  of  small  farm 
holdings  will  necessitate  diversified  products,  the  most  intensive 
cultivation  of  the  soil  of  the  islands  and  the  most  intelligent 
exploitation  of  their  possibilities.  The  Territory  with  an  area 
almost  as  large  as  the  State  of  New  Jersey  should  have  no  trouble 
in  caring  for  an  equal  population — two  millions  of  persons.  Who 
shall  they  be?  A  most  determined  effort  is  being  made  to  intro- 
duce Europeans,  the  latest  word  being  to  fetch  over  Russians — 
Doukhabors,  captured  prisoners,  anyone  so  long  as  he  has  white 
skin.  The  success  of  this  experiment  is  problematical.  One  of 
the  leading  authorities  in  Hawaii  is  on  record  with  the  opinion 
that  it  will  take  from  three  to  five  years  for  an  ordinary  Ameri- 
can farmer  to  equip  himself  for  successful  work  on  the  islands, 
because  conditions  are  so  different  from  those  at  home.  This 
is  a  serious  handicap,  especially  at  this  times  when  it  looks  as 
though  the  vast  holdings  in  the  Pacific  States  gained  through 
fraud  are  likely  to  be  made  available  for  the  people.  The  acre- 
age throughout  the  West  to  be  redeemed  by  irrigation  will  also 
seriously  diminish  the  attractiveness  to  continental  Americans 
of  lands  so  far  away  over  sea.  Then  there  is  that  new  El  Dorado, 
Northwest  Canada. 

Meantime,  how  long  can  the  pressure  from  Japan  and  China 
be  resisted?  Here  we  have  the  ideal  intensive  farmer  ready  to 
realize  for  Hawaii  her  industrial  future.  How  long  natural  laws 
can  be  resisted  is  a  question  for  professional  economists.  One 
fixed  quantity  in  the  discussion  is  the  emergence  upon  the  scene 
of  more  than  4,000  Chinese  and  5,000  Japanese  boys  and  girls, 
born  American  citizens  upon  the  ground.  These  together  with 
the  Portuguese  constitute  a  factor  which  cannot  be  disregarded 
and  which  creates  the  demand  that  they  be  trained  as  intelligent 
agriculturists  to  help  take  up  the  land  as  fast  as  it  is  opened  and 
make  the  most  of  it.  That  to  my  mind  is  the  one  most  impera- 
tive economic  duty  we  Americans  have  in  the  Islands,  and  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  the  historic  Christian  Church  there  is  alive 
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to  this  obligation,  is  planning  to  secure  just  out  of  the  city  of 
Honolulu  300  acres  of  land  with  soil  of  rare  fertility,  proposes 
to  move  thereon  its  three  great  schools  and  to  make  of  them  a 
splendid  institution  whose  aim  shall  be  to  produce,  first,  men 
and  women  of  Christian  character ;  second,  agriculturists  and  for- 
esters able  to  cope  with  local  conditions;  third,  mechanics;  and 
fourth,  Christian  leaders  not  only  for  all  races  in  Hawaii,  but 
also  for  Eastern  Asia  and  for  Asiatics  on  our  Pacific  Coast,  where 
the  Oriental  is  increasing  so  rapidly.  This  Mid-Pacific  Institute 
may  have  as  glorious  a  career  as  any  of  our  great  mainland 
educational  centres.  The  future  then  seems  to  promise  a  grad- 
ual passing  away  of  the  present  economic  anomaly  of  a  few  great 
landholders  controlling  the  destinies  of  an  army  of  ignorant  for- 
eign laborers,  and  the  substitution  therefor  of  many  peasant  pro- 
prietors, whose  intelligence  and  Christian  character  it  is  the  one 
imperative  mission  of  the  present  generation  to  guarantee. 
Coincident  with  this  change  the  Panama  Canal  will  open  and  the 
Islands  will  slowly  become  the  centre  of  a  commerce  which  is 
to  be  the  wonder  of  the  coming  centuries.  The  annihilation  of 
distance  and  the  enhanced  frequency  of  communication  will 
bring  to  clearer  light  the  latent  possibilities  concealed  in  our  mar- 
velous climate,  and  Hawaii  will  take  its  rightful  place  as  a  home 
for  the  large  class  of  the  retired,  the  leisurely  and  the  studious, 
whom  considerations  of  health  or  of  inclination  will  lead  to 
seek  the  many  advantages  which  the  islands  have  to  offer. 

We  come  then  to  the  most  immediately  pressing  and  perplex- 
ing problem  of  all,  that  of  the  Americanization  of  our  complex 
electorate.  There  is  no  question  that  we  have  a  large  bribable 
element  in  our  population — using  the  term  bribery  to  cover 
all  favors  bestowed  in  exchange  for  votes.  Way  back  as  far  as 
the  election  of  King  Kalakaua.  Americans  who  should  have 
known  better  are  charged  with  having  begun  the  practice  of 
buying  voters.  We  miss  almost  entirely  in  the  islands  what  is 
meant  in  the  mainland  by  the  words  "the  people,"  the  sturdy, 
honest,  independent,  intelligent  class  of  hardworking  farmers, 
mechanics,  day  laborers,  clerks,  whom  you  cannot  fool  either 
all  the  time  or  very  much  of  the  time,  who  decide  our  great 
questions  and  when  they  grasp  them  decide  in  the  right,  who 
are  the  backbone  of  the  Union,  the  owners  of  the  public  con- 
science, upon  whom  our  future  depends,  whose  voice  is  as  the 
voice  of  many  waters,  the  voice  of  God  in  our  nation.  It  is  im- 
possible to  legislate  a  nature-people  into  such  a  body  politic  at 
one  stroke.  And  when  you  complicate  the  problem  with  the 
presence  of  the  keen-witted,  agile-conscienced  Asiatic,  you  dou- 
ble or  treble  the  difficulty.  While  this  is  true,  it  is  a  question 
whether  the  imperative  necessity  to  train  the  weak  laid  by  our 
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liberal  franchise  upon  the  strong  does  not  outweigh  the  disad- 
vantages of  the  condition  into  which  Congress  forced  us  by  the 
grant  of  manhood  suffrage. 

Whatever  be  the  truth  on  this  mooted  point,  the  one  over- 
whelming feature  of  life  in  Hawaii  today  is  the  smallness  of  the 
force  dominated  by  the  regnant  conscience  of  the  mainland, 
the  conscience  that  hates  graft  as  the  giant  adversary  of  our 
free  institutions,  the  conscience  that  holds  bribery  to  be  always 
and  in  all  its  forms  the  plague-pest  of  Americanism,  the  con- 
science that  is  determined  to  train  every  voter  to  yield  to  its  own 
sway  and  no  other.  When  one  looks  only  at  the  greatness  of 
the  task,  at  the  ten  thousand  Asiatics  and  nine  thousand  Portu- 
guese born  on  our  soil,  at  our  twenty-five  thousand  to  thirty 
thousand  Hawaiians,  all  of  whom  are  to  be  transformed  into 
the  image  of  the  citizenship,  whose  ideals  are  Washington  and 
Lincoln  and  Roosevelt,  and  that,  too,  through  the  medium  of 
a  handful  of  white  Americans,  it  seems  hopeless.  But  the  ex- 
perience of  the  few  elections  held  since  annexation  and  the 
vision,  which  faith  in  American  institutions  and  in  the  American 
spirit  inspires,  leave  no  place  for  such  pessimistic  prognosis. 
That  the  entire  country  is  interested  in  us  gives  mighty  power 
to  every  stroke  for  the  right  out  there  in  the  mid-Pacific.  An- 
nexation has  brought  us  into  the  Union.  Its  ideals  are  becom- 
ing Hawaii's,  nay,  are  now  Hawaii's. 

We  need  then  no  special  legislation  other  than  the  generous 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  our  isolation  imposes  peculiar  bur- 
dens which  should  be  lightened  by  a  liberal  expenditure  for  pub- 
lic improvements  of  the  revenues  raised  on  the  islands  by  the 
general  governemnt.  Hawaii  also  opposes  the  Chinese  Exclusion 
Law,  partly  because  of  the  local  labor  stringency,  partly  because 
we  discern  the  commercial  short-sightedness  of  the  national 
policy,  partly  because  it  is  believed  to  be  bad  politics  and  bad 
morals  to  discriminate  merely  upon  racial  lines.  What  we  need 
in  the  Territory,  however,  is  not  so  much  more  law  as  more  of 
the  true  spirit  of  the  nation,  intelligent  sympathy,  frequent  com- 
ing and  going  of  the  best  people  of  the  mainland,  active  financial 
support  of  our  great  missionary  and  educational  institutions,  in 
a  word,  closer  communion  between  you  on  this  side  of  the  water 
and  us  on  that,  whose  lives  are  one  great  endeavor  to  make 
America  realize  its  ideal  possibilities. 

For  the  gist  of  the  entire  Hawaiian  situation  lies  in  the  recog- 
nition by  all  true  patriots  throughout  the  mainland  of  the  fact 
that  the  obligation  to  make  our  new  Territory  in  spirit  what  it 
is  in  name,  a  living  member  of  the  mighty  organism  which  we 
call  the  nation,  rests  upon  the  whole  Union.  It  is  no  mere  local 
question.    Hawaii  is  a  national  asset.    Fifty  years  ago  Commo- 
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dore  Dupont  in  his  report  to  Congress  wrote :  "It  is  impossible  to 
estimate  too  highly  the  value  or  importance  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  whether  from  a  commercial  or  military  point  of  view." 
Our  nation  believes  this.  The  navy  that  can  hold  Hawaii,  domi- 
nates the  Pacific.  When  the  commerce  of  the  vast  unexploited 
continents  of  Asia,  Australia  and  the  Americas  in  this  great  ocean 
of  the  future  attains  its  majority,  what  this  single  and  only  mid- 
sea  transshipment  centre  will  mean  to  the  world  and  to  the  nation 
which  owns  Hawaii,  neither  you  nor  I  have  the  vision  to  fore- 
cast. The  position  of  these  islands  at  the  focus  of  the  greater 
United  States  brings  to  them  today  and  will  in  coming  time 
increasingly  tend  to  accentuate  there  problems  of  great  com- 
plexity and  delicacy.  Some  of  these  may  seem  to  regard  only 
local  interests,  but  in  any  large  view  because  of  the  very  location 
of  the  islands  at  the  point  where  mighty  nations  and  diverse 
civilizations  meet,  they  exceed  national  limits  and  become  of 
international  moment.  Hawaii  of  all  places  in  America  cannot 
live  for  itself  alone.  Today  through  its  Asiatic  population  it  in- 
timately affects  China,  Japan  and  Korea  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  Pacific  Coast  on  the  other.  If  the  idea  of  the  Chinese  boy- 
cott did  not  originate  in  Honolulu,  it  found  such  instant  sup- 
port there  that  it  passed  at  once  from  the  stage  of  suggestion  to 
that  of  actualization.  This  suggests  the  influence  our  new  Ter- 
ritory already  exerts  upon  certain  international  questions.  Ha- 
waii's touch  upon  the  world  must  be  the  touch  of  our  nation  at 
its  best.  As  the  figurehead  upon  the  American  Ship  of  State 
with  prow  towards  the  great  Orient — that  dominating  force  in 
the  tomorrow  of  mankind — that  this  Territory  should  incarnate 
not  only  the  grace  of  our  civilization  but  also  and  pre-eminently 
the  spiritual  beauty  of  realized  Christian  ideals,  should  be  a  mat- 
ter of  national  pride  as  well  as  the  dictate  of  the  public  con- 
science of  the  United  States. 

The  Conference  then  adjourned. 


Friday  Morning,  October  ao,  1905. 


The  President. — The  Conference  will  please  come  to  order. 

The  first  hour  of  this  morning  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  consider- 
ation of  Porto  Rico  by  three  speakers  who  have  personal  and  in- 
timate knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  Porto  Rican  problem 
differs  very  radically  from  the  Hawaiian  problem,  which  we  con- 
sidered last  night.  In  Hawaii  we  are  dealing  with  a  heterogene- 
ous population,  very  largely  Pagan ;  in  Porto  Rico  we  are  dealing 
with  a  population  which  for  centuries  has  been  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Christian  church  and  government  of  civilized  state. 
It  is  true  we  think  America  is  a  good  deal  in  advance  of  Spain, 
but  I  suppose  there  are  none  of  us  who  will  deny  that  Spain  is  a 
civilized  state.  It  is  true  that  a  good  many  of  us  think  our  form 
of  faith  is  superior  to  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  but  I 
hope  there  are  none  of  us  who  will  deny  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  the  appellation  of  a  Christian  Church.  The  Porto  Ricans 
have  been  under  the  control  of  the  Christian  Church  and  state  for 
centuries,  and  our  problem  is  to  know  how  we  can  bring  the 
Porto  Rican  people,  whose  ancestry  has  been  different  from  ours 
and  whose  faith  is  different  from  many  of  us,  whose  education 
has  certainly  been  very  limited  and  narrow,  relatively  speaking, 
how  can  we  bring  them  into  such  harmony  with  American  institu- 
tions as  to  make  out  of  them  a  self-governing  territory  at  first, 
and  eventually  a  self-governing  state.  That  seems  to  be  in  a 
word  our  Porto  Rican  problem.  Our  first  speaker  of  the  morn- 
ing will  be  Dr.  Samuel  McCune  Lindsay,  Professor  of  Sociology 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  former  commissioner  of 
education  in  Porto  Rico. 


THE   NECESSARY   PLACE   OF   EDUCATION    IN    OUR 
PORTO  RICAN  POLICY. 

BY    DR.     SAMUEL     M'CUNE    LINDSAY. 

One  year  ago,  just  after  completing  a  term  of  nearly  three 
years  public  service  in  Porto  Rico,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  address- 
ing this  Conference  on  the  work  of  the  public  schools  in  that 
island.     Today  I  invite  your  attention  to  the  larger  question  of 
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perspective  and  ask  what  place  must  public  education  hold  in  any 
general  policy  which  this  nation  adopts  in  its  dealings  with  Porto 
Rico?  Unfortunately  there  is  no  definite  Porto  Rican  policy  that 
has  as  yet  been  formulated  with  any  clearness  by  public  opinion 
in  the  United  States.  Such  a  condition  cannot  surely  endure 
much  longer.  We  owe  it  to  Porto  Rico,  and  we  owe  it  to  our- 
selves, to  define  more  exactly  our  intentions  with  respect  to  the 
future  development — economic,  political  and  social — of  Porto 
Rico  and  the  nature  of  our  mutual  relations. 

We  have  given  to  Porto  Rico  a  good,  clean,,  honest  and  efficient 
administration  of  public  affairs  within  the  limits  of  the  organic 
act,  which  is  virtually  a  constitution  for  the  island.  We  have 
been  generous  in  our  financial  conditions,  though  we  have  practi- 
cally expended  no  money  from  our  national  treasury  for  Porto 
Rico.  Free  trade  with  the  United  States,  together  with  the  full 
use  of  her  own  customs  and  internal  revenue  collections  less  only 
the  cost  of  collection  and  the  cost  of  the  federal  judiciary  in  the 
island,  has  been  for  Porto  Rico  more  substantial  aid  than  any 
other  territory  of  the  United  States  has  received  from  Washing- 
ton. It  is  true  the  Foraker  law  has  restricted  somewhat  the  rapid 
economic  development  of  the  island,  but  this  was  done  for  the 
ultimate  good  of  Porto  Rico  and  not  to  give  any  advantage  to  the 
United  States.  With  some  slight  modifications  this  law  may  well 
stand  for  a  long  time  to  come,  and  will  continue  to  demonstrate 
the  wisdom  of  the  statesmanship  that  framed  it.  We  need  not 
expect  the  work  of  tutelage  of  a  population  85  per  cent,  illiterate, 
and  with  a  government  that  was  bankrupt  in  every  direction 
when  we  took  over  the  island,  to  be  a  popular  task,  nor  one  that 
will  bring  us  gratitude  in  return,  except  from  the  few  who  are 
intelligent  and  capable,  until  the  whole  mass  is  raised  education- 
ally to  a  point  where  free  institutions  and  honest,  impartial  ad- 
ministration can  be  appreciated  by  those  whose  traditional  history 
for  four  hundred  years  tells  nothing  of  these  things.  This  means 
a  generation  or  two  at  least  must  elapse  and  then  the  results  of 
American  institutions  in  a  Latin- American  country  will  be  tested 
by  the  transforming  power  of  the  American  free  public  school. 
In  that,  and  in  that  alone,  lies  the  future  hope  of  both  Porto  Rican 
and  American  for  success  in  their  relations  to  each  other  which 
became  inseparably  linked  together  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris. 

We  hear  many  rumors  of  discontent  in  Porto  Rico.  These 
usually  emanate  from  disaffected  individuals  whose  grievances 
can  not  well  be  harmonized  because  they  almost  invariably  stand 
for  the  failure  of  their  respective  exponents  rather  than  for  any 
general  failure  of  the  Government  or  of  general  policies  with  re- 
spect to  the  Porto  Rican  people  as  a  whole.  It  is  pre-eminently 
the  privilege  of  a  Conference  like  this  to  aid  the  Government  of 
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the  United  States  as  well  as  that  of  Porto  Rico  by  a  discussion 
of  constructive  measures  which  shall  realize  the  program  of 
President  Roosevelt  when  he  said  to  the  teachers  of  Porto  Rico 
assembled  in  the  White  House  at  Washington:  "It  is  my  earnest 
wish,  as  it  was  the  wish  of  my  lamented  predecessor,  and  it  is  the 
wish  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  that  only  unmixed  good 
shall  come  to  the  people  of  Porto  Rico  because  of  their  connec- 
tion with  this  country." 

If,  then,  the  school  has  so  large  a  task  to  perform  antedating 
if  not  indeed  conditioning  the  possibility  of  great  progress  in 
other  departments  of  public  administration,  is  it  not  pertinent  to 
ask  ourselves  continuously  whether  we  are  doing  all  we  can  to 
further  public  education  of  the  sort  most  needed? 

The  details  of  administration  are  necessarily  unfamiliar  to  the 
bulk  of  our  people  by  reason  of  the  distance  that  separates  us. 
The  measure  of  self-government  already  accorded  to  the  repre- 
sentatives elected  by  the  people  of  Porto  Rico  to  their  legislative 
assembly  gives  them  a  large  voice,  especially  in  the  expenditure 
of  their  public  revenues.  About  one-fourth  of  the  public  reven- 
ues of  the  island  are  now  being  expended  in  the  support  of  public 
schools,  which  are,  however,  wholly  inadequate  in  number  and  in 
the  provision  made  for  the  more  costly  forms  of  education,  such 
as  manual  training  and  trade  schools,  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
people  who  have  been  so  long  deprived  of  opportunities  which 
we  regard  as  essential.  Yet  we  expect  them  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves with  the  same  measure  of  efficiency  that  we  expect  of  those 
who  have  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  liberty  for  two  centuries. 

In  a  country  almost  wholly  agricultural,  where  the  need  of 
special  training  schools  in  agriculture  is  most  imperative,  we  have 
not  yet,  after  five  years  of  civil  government,  extended  to  Porto 
Rico  the  benefits  of  the  Hatch  and  Morrill  acts  for  the  endow- 
ment of  schools  and  colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts. 
The  celebrated  Morrill  land  grant  act  of  July  2,  1862,  has  been 
appropriately  called  "the  most  magnificent  endowment  of  higher 
education  ever  made  by  any  government,  church  or  individual/' 
and  its  provisions  have  been  extended  to  every  territory  in  the 
United  States,  including  Alaska.  Its  beneficiaries  receive  in  ad- 
dition to  the  original  grant  about  $40,000  annually.  A  request 
for  similar  treatment  for  Porto  Rico  has  been  made  frequently 
by  the  commissioner  of  education  for  Porto  Rico  in  his  reports 
to  Congress,  and  a  measure  embodying  this  request  has  passed 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives,  but  at  differ- 
ent sessions,  and  it  has  not  yet  been  possible  to  arouse  sufficient 
interest  in  Congress  to  get  this  measure  enacted  into  law. 
Congress  should  do  a  great  deal  more.  In  lieu  of  the  original 
land  grant  it  should  vote  outright  a  sum  of  not  less  than  one 
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million  dollars  for  agricultural  schools  and  make  it  available  not 
only  for  higher  education  to  train  teachers  and  support  experi- 
mental stations,  important  and  necessary  as  these  things  may  be, 
but  also  for  building  small  country  school  houses  and  equipping 
them  to  do  agricultural  work  in  addition  to  teaching  the  elemen- 
tary studies  of  the  primary  school.  The  whole  educational  sys- 
tem is  now  organized  in  Porto  Rico  with  this  in  view.  The 
University  of  Porto  Rico  was  established  with  only  two  depart- 
ments— one  a  normal  training  school  for  teachers  in  the  public 
schools  and  the  other  an  agricultural  department  ready  to  comply 
with  the  conditions  demanded  by  the  Morrill  and  Hatch  acts. 

The  success  of  our  governmental  experiment  in  Porto  Rico 
means  that  the  people  must  compete  industrially  and  economi- 
cally with  our  citizens  and  therefore  they  must  receive  a  training 
in  the  public  schools,  not  only  as  good  as  that  which  we  provide 
for  our  own  children,  but  enough  better  to  make  up  for  four 
centuries  of  development  vastly  inferior  in  its  opportunities  to 
that  through  which  our  forefathers  have  passed.  Instead  of 
criticising  as  relatively  large  the  expenditure  of  one-fourth  of 
the  public  revenue  for  public  education,  the  constructive  policy, 
urgently  needed,  will  endeavor  to  find  a  way  of  increasing  this 
proportion  to  at  least  one-half  of  the  public  revenues  without  cur- 
tailing the  necessary  expenditures  for  the  maintenance  of  an 
honest  and  efficient  government  in  every  municipality  as  well  as 
in  the  insular  capital,  and  without  lessening  the  necessary  pro- 
vision for  the  economic  development  of  the  country,  through  the 
building  of  roads  and  other  necessary  public  works. 

The  increasing  number  of  schools  each  year  conducted  in  the 
English  language  and  the  progress  in  English  in  all  the  schools 
is  alone  of  sufficient  value  economically  to  the  people  of  Porto 
Rico  in  their  present  relations  to  the  United  States  to  justify  the 
entire  expenditure  for  public  education.  Special  instruction  in 
agriculture  in  all  of  the  rural  schools,  hand  and  trade  work  in  all 
the  graded  town  schools,  and  trade  schools  of  a  special  character 
with  some  additional  provision  for  higher  education,  especially  in 
the  line  of  professional  training,  is  urgently  and  imperatively 
needed. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  American  teachers,  one-third  of  them 
graduates  of  American  colleges  and  three-quarters  of  the  remain- 
der graduates  of  normal  or  high  schools  in  the  states,  are  now 
at  work  in  Porto  Rico  teaching  English  to  the  children  in  the 
schools,  to  the  teachers  in  special  classes  and  to  the  adults  of  the, 
villages  in  private  lessons.  Will  any  business  man  in  the  United 
States  who  has  tried  to  do  business  with  Porto  Rico  or  any  Porto 
Rican  who  has  tried  to  sell  goods  to  the  American  say  that  this 
is  not  profitable  education  ?    Will  any  one  deny  that  the  number 
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of  such  teachers  should  be  doubled?  They  are  a  noble,  self- 
sacrificing  body  of  Americanizers  and  as  a  group  better  equipped 
for  their  work  than  any  like  number  of  public  school  teachers 
chosen  at  random  from  the  public  schools  in  our  best  American 
city. 

The  American  teachers  number  only  one  in  nine  approximately 
of  the  public  school  teachers  of  the  island,  the  other  88  per  cent, 
being  native  Porto  Rican  teachers,  an  increasing  number  of 
whom  each  year  are  ambitious  young  men  and  young  women, 
who  have  improved  to  the  full  their  meagre  opportunities,  are 
appointed  on  merit  alone,  and  give  evidence  of  loyalty,  enthusi- 
asm and  the  other  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  which  make  the 
successful  teacher.  Cannot  the  United  States  afford  to  increase 
their  number  by  adding  from  our  national  treasury  at  least  one 
dollar  for  every  dollar  appropriated  to  public  education  from  the 
revenues  of  the  island  by  the  insular  legislature?  With  this  aid 
in  addition  to  the  agricultural  grant  to  which  I  have  made  refer- 
ence, I  believe  the  educational  needs  of  Porto  Rico  could  be  satis- 
factorily met  for  many  years  to  come,  provided  the  insular  legis- 
lature continued  its  present  policy  of  voting  one-quarter  of  its 
revenues  for  this  purpose.  The  annual  budget  for  education  is 
now  about  $700,000,  and  -with  the  natural  increase  in  taxable 
property  this  should  become  one  million  dollars  at  the  same  rate 
within  ten  years.  A  like  sum  voted  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  would  not  be  a  heavy  burden  to  this  country.  With 
a  million  and  a  half  to  two  millions  dollars  a  year,  and  a  million 
dollars  for  equipment  for  agricultural  education  and  forty  thou- 
sand a  year  additional  for  maintenance,  sufficient  sums  for  build- 
ings for  other  than  rural  schools  could  be  borrowed  by  the  public 
authorities  in  Porto  Rico  and  repaid  in  annual  instalments  extend- 
ing over  a  series  of  years  as  at  present,  and  the  needs  of  the 
school  population  of  a  million  people  can  be  met  in  a  way  that 
will  not  bring  the  blush  of  shame  to  any  American  who  twenty- 
five  or  fifty  years  hence  reviews  the  days  of  small  beginnings  in 
our  Porto  Rican  policy. 

The  President. — As  presiding  officer,  I  feel  great  hesitancy 
about  expressing  any  opinion  on  the  questions  here  brought  be- 
fore you,  but  I  want,  in  a  single  sentence,  to  record  my  private 
conviction,  first  that  the  United  States  Government  ought  to  see 
to  it  that  the  people  of  every  territory  unorganized  as  a  state 
under  the  Federal  Government,  are  provided  with  an  adequate 
school  system.  (Applause.)  And  where  the  people  are  unable 
to  provide  that  for  themselves,  the  Federal  Government  should, 
for  the  time  being,  aid  them  in  providing  for  it  and  specifically  in 
the  case  of  Porto  Rico  that  the  Federal  Government  ought  to  be 
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prepared  to  appropriate  (I  won't  go  into  the  detail)  something 
like  a  dollar  out  of  the  Federal  Government  for  every  dollar  the 
Porto  Ricans  pay  out  of  their  funds,  until  their  school  system  is 
thoroughly  established. 

Our  next  speaker  is  Dr.  Roland  P.  Falkner,  the  present  Com- 
missioner of  Education  in  Porto  Rico. 

Dr.  Roland  P.  Falkner. — When  I  learned  that  the  Lake 
Mohonk  Conference  would  again  discuss  the  affairs  of  Porto 
Rico,  it  was  with  the  information  that  these  matters  would  be 
presented  to  you  by  one  of  Porto  Rico's  leading  citizens,  Dr. 
J.  C.  Barbosa.  There  are  a  few  here  present  who  know  his 
keen  intelligence  and  appreciate  fully  what  we  have  missed 
through  his  absence,  as  there  are  many  here  who  had  the  privi- 
lege of  listening  to  these  fruitful  discussions  from  year  to  year 
who  know  how  much  he  in  turn  has  missed.  There  is  none  who 
feels  this  more  deeply  than  Dr.  Barbosa  himself.  It  was  his 
earnest  wish  to  speak  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
through  this  Conference.  He  was  at  work  upon  his  paper  when 
he  was  stricken  with  a  serious  illness,  from  which  he  had  not 
fully  recovered  when  I  left  Porto  Rico  two  weeks  ago.  His  last 
words  to  me  before  leaving  were  to  express  his  sorrow  that  he 
could  not  carry  out  his  plans,  and  had  he  known  that  I  should  be 
present  here,  it  would  have  been  his  wish  that  I  bear  his  message 
of  regret  to  the  Conference. 

It  is  perhaps  a  truism  to  say  that  the  problem  which  confronts 
us  in  Porto  Rico  is  that  of  the  Americanization  of  the  island. 
But  is  the  matter  clearly  stated  by  this  phrasing?  What  is  it  to 
Americanize  a  region?  What  is  it  that  is  essentially  American? 
We  feel  that  it  is  something  admirably  worth  while ;  we  instinc- 
tively prize  our  own  Americanism,  even  when  we  distrust  that  of 
our  neighbors,  but  we  find  some  difficulty  in  reducing  it  to  a  for- 
mula. The  nebulousness  of  our  definition  does  not,  however, 
always  impose  caution  in  our  judgment,  and  the  verdict  un- 
American  is  pronounced  very  frequently  by  those  who  would  be 
at  a  loss  to  explain  what  they  mean. 

In  its  application  to  Porto  Rico  these  considerations  have 
weight.  Every  verdict  as  to  the  success  or  failure  of  our  Work 
in  Porto  Rico  needs  a  key.  It  can  only  be  explained  by  the  con- 
cept of  Americanism  which  lurks  half  formed,  but  rarely  defined, 
somewhere  in  the  back  of  the  juryman's  head. 

One  class  of  critics,  numerous  both  in  Porto  Rico  and  the 
United  States,  instinctively  identifies  Americanism  with  certain 
definite  forms  of  government.  No  regime  not  wholly  based  upon 
the  elective  franchise  can  in  the  opinion  of  these  persons  be 
wholly  American,  and  if  not  American  must  be  wholly  wrong. 
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To  these  critics  the  present  Government  of  Porto  Rico,  where 
the  upper  house  of  the  legislature  is  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  where  a  majority  of  its  members  are  at  the 
same  time  heads  of  executive  departments,  is  an  abhorrence. 
They  have  forgotten,  if  they  ever  knew,  that  in  the  primitive 
form  of  territorial  government  adopted  in  the  early  days  of  the 
republic,  legislative  bodies  deriving  their  power  from  appoint- 
ment were  frequent.  They  overlook  the  fact  that  in  nearly  every 
legislative  body  in  existence,  except  in  the  United  States,  a  re- 
sponsible ministry  with  the  direct  conduct  of  executive  affairs 
constitutes  an  integral  part  of  the  legislature,  and  that  publicists 
whose  Americanism  cannot  be  questioned  have  urged  this  plan  in 
our  own  Government.  They  ignore  utterly  the  fact  that  the  only 
thing  that  keeps  our  own  Government  running  smoothly  in  the 
absence  of  executive  representation  in  Congress,  is  the  presence 
in  that  body  of  legislators  of  long  experience  who  have  become 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  needs  of  some  one  branch  of  the 
public  service,  each  one  of  whom  is  an  expert  in  his  particular 
line. 

None  the  less  the  strangeness  of  the  Porto  Rican  constitution 
is  a  stumbling  block  to  many,  who  cannot  conceive  that  any  good 
can  come  of  a  government  so  constituted.  That  such  would  be 
the  view  of  the  average  Porto  Rican  is  sufficiently  obvious.  As 
the  desire  for  power  is  innate,  so  is  it  natural  that  we  should 
chafe  under  any  restriction,  and  the  Porto  Rican  does  not  differ 
from  the  rest  of  us.  These  considerations,  moreover,  explain  the 
natural  sympathy  with  which  so  many  of  our  people  listen  to  his 
recital  of  his  woes  and  repeat  the  statement  of  his  grievances. 

If  this  matter  is  fundamental,  if  true  Americanism  is  definitely 
associated  with  certain  forms  of  government  which  are  not  pres- 
ent in  Porto  Rico,  then  let  us  frankly  confess  our  failure  and 
amend  our  ways.  But  if  true  Americanism  be  something  infinitely 
finer  than  mere  forms  of  government,  if  here  as  elsewhere  it 
is  the  spirit  which  quickeneth  and  giveth  life,  then  the  whole 
question  of  whether  our  labors  in  the  Americanization  of  Porto 
Rico  are  bearing  fruit,  must  be  judged  by  wholly  different  stand- 
ards. 

I  am  no  dialectician  to  offer  you  a  definition  of  Americanism 
which  shall  please  alike  the  patriot  and  the  lexicographer.  I  can 
only  humbly  echo  the  oft-repeated  sentiments  of  one  whom  we 
recognize  as  one  of  the  greatest  among  us,  that  strict  equality  be* 
fore  the  law,  a  fair  chance  for  all,  honesty  and  integrity  in  all 
matters  great  and  small,  are  fundamental  principles  upon  which 
the  American  body  politic  rests.  When  these  principles  pervade 
the  public  and  private  life  of  Porto  Rico,  the  labor  of  American- 
ization will  be  completed,  for  the  ideals  of  their  people  will  pulse 
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in  harmony  with  our  own.  It  matters  little  what  form  of  gov- 
ernment may  have  been  granted  to  them,  it  matters  little  how  far 
the  Spanish  language  may  have  receded  before  the  English. 
These  are  mere  externals  and  not  vital. 

Can  we  implant  the  ideals  of  American  life  among  these  people 
and  if  so  what  are  the  means  at  our  disposal?  What  are  we  do- 
ing now  and  how  effective  are  the  agencies  at  work  ? 

In  a  sense  all  our  efforts  are  educational,  but  this  education 
must  proceed  along  many  lines.  It  must  be  not  merely  intel- 
lectual, but  also  industrial  and  political. 

In  the  line  of  political  education  it  is  the  duty  of  the  American 
people  to  give  the  Porto  Ricans  good  government.  The  admin- 
istration should  be  without  scandal  and  without  reproach.  Has 
this  duty  been  performed  ?  In  the  reviewing  the  events  of  the  past 
four  years,  we  must  remember  that  government  must  be  admin- 
istered by  human  agents.  Mistakes  may  have  been  made,  errors 
of  judgment  are  not  improbable,  but  all  things  considered,  the 
record  of  our  American  administration  in  Porto  Rico  is  singularly 
clean  and  upright.  If  there  is  any  state  or  territory  which  can 
produce  a  fairer  record  it  has  not  yet  come  to  my  attention. 

Through  its  restraining  influence  over  the  action  of  the  local 
governments,  the  insular  government  is  gradually  bringing  an 
improvement  in  their  affairs.  Order  and  solvency  are  becoming 
normal.  Each  year  the  distressing  deficits,  due  to  municipal  ex- 
travagance, are  becoming  fewer.  In  like  manner  the  bodies 
charged  with  the  local  administration  of  schools — another  branch 
of  municipal  government — have  greatly  improved  their  financial 
standing  by  a  more  intelligent  use  of  funds  and  a  more  painstak- 
ing economy  in  the  public  service. 

The  industrial  education  of  the  people,  which  has  been  incident 
to  the  change  of  sovereignty  and  the  opening  up  of  new  and  un- 
known markets,  has  not  been  so  satisfactory.  The  adjustment  to 
new  economic  conditions,  always  difficult,  has  been  impeded  by 
the  shifting  to  a  new  market.  A  people  dependent  in  so  large 
measure  on  the  export  trade  must  ship  goods  in  a  manner  accept- 
able to  their  customers.  Our  ways  are  unknown  to  them  and  they 
have  had  to  learn  them  by  bitter  experience.  The  three  great 
articles  of  export  are  sugar,  coffee  and  tobacco.  The  two  last 
named  require  careful  preparation  for  the  market.  The  lessons 
have  been  learned  in  the  tobacco  trade,  but  not  in  the  coffee  busi- 
ness. In  order  to  facilitate  matters  as  far  as  in  its  power,  the 
Government  has  recently  established  an  agency  in  New  York 
for  Porto  Rican  products,  charged  with  the  duty  of  introducing 
the  Porto  Rican  coffee  to  the  American  market.  It  is  too  early 
to  predict  success  or  failure.  It  is  mentioned  as  an  evidence  of 
good  will. 
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But  the  education  which  is  coming  to  the  people  through  po- 
litical examples  and  industrial  activities,  affects  mainly  the  adults 
whom  we  can  hardly  expect  to  be  apt  learners.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  hope  of  Porto  Rico  lies  in  its  schools,  a 
statement  oft  repeated  to  me  by  representative  Porto  Ricans,  and 
which  I  reiterate  not  in  any  sense  of  vain  glory,  but  with  a  pro- 
found sentiment  of  responsibility. 

We  of  the  United  States  are  prone  to  look  upon  the  public 
school  as  a  distinctly  American  institution.  If  not  our  exclusive 
possession,  it  is  so  intimately  bound  up  with  our  concept  of  life 
and  scheme  of  society  that  it  seems  to  us,  and  is  in  truth,  the 
clearest  exponent  of  Americanism.  It  will  be  admitted,  I  would 
fain  believe,  without  argument,  that  to  lift  a  people  from  ignor- 
ance and  illiteracy  is  in  itself  a  work  of  Americanization.  Now 
what  is  our  problem  in  Porto  Rico?  It  is  simply  expressed  by 
the  result  of  the  census  of  1899,  that  of  the  population  over  ten 
years  of  age  only  16  per  cent,  could  read  and  write.  When  we 
took  hold  of  Porto  Rico  there  were  supposed  to  be  on  the  rolls  of 
the  public  schools  20,000  children.  If  this  number  actually  at- 
tended, and  if  allowing  about  three  years  each  of  schooling,  we 
may  assume  that  7000  learned  annually  to  read  and  write,  then 
the  best  that  we  could  have  hoped  for  the  future  would  be  that  in 
some  distant  day  25  per  cent,  of  the  people  could  read  and  write. 

The  American  Government  took  up  the  matter  of  schools  vigor- 
ously. The  schools  have  increased  in  number  until  in  the,  past 
year  we  had  some  62,000  children  on  the  rolls,  and  45,000  in 
average  daily  attendance.  This  progress  has  been  obtained 
through  the  enlightened  co-operation  of  the  insular  legislature, 
which  has  spared  no  sacrifice  in  behalf  of  education.  Nor  is 
there  any  slackening  of  interest  in  the  general  cause  of  education, 
and  we  can  reasonably  hope  for  increase  of  our  appropriations 
with  increased  revenues  of  the  island.  What  does  this  progress 
mean  for  the  future?  It  means  that  considerably  over  one-half 
of  the  population  is  now  receiving  an  elementary  education. 
With  increased  appropriations  this  proportion  will  be  increased. 
When  our  present  school  children  reach  man's  estate  the  percent- 
age of  ignorance  and  illiteracy  will  be  greatly  reduced.  The  ad- 
vance thus  far  made  has  been  accomplished,  moreover,  with  the 
strictest  economy.  Aggregate  expenditures  for  all  school  pur- 
poses, insular  and  local,  were  last  year  somewhat  in  excess  of 
$800,000,  or  less  than  $1.00  per  capita  of  the  total  population  of 
the  island. 

The  problem  of  the  education  of  Porto  Rico  is  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  give  an  elementary  education  suited  to  their  needs  to 
the  entire  people.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  people  live  in 
the  rural  districts,  and  the  only  school  accessible  to  them  is  the 
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wayside  school  where  a  single  teacher  directs  the  work  of  all  the 
children.  Excellent  as  such  schools  may  be  they  cannot  in  the 
nature  of  things  provide  a  very  prolonged  or  extensive  course  of 
study.  Two  or  three  years  exhaust  the  possibilities  of  advance 
in  such  a  school.  Hence  in  concrete  terms,  our  task  is  in  large 
measure  to  provide,  if  possible,  such  simple  schools  in  the  rural 
districts.  And  here  I  would  point  out  a  difference  in  the  present 
treatment  of  this  aspect  of  the  question  from  that  you  heard  last 
year.  In  the  statement  made  then  that  300,000  children  were  not 
having  the  benefits  of  an  education,  comparison  was  made  with 
the  legal  school  population  from  5  to  18  years  of  age.  This  is 
usual,  but  not,  in  my  opinion,  profitable.  It  seems  to  me  much 
better  to  compare  school  attendance  with  the  effective  school 
population,  those  who  ought  to  be  in  school — here  in  the  rural 
regions  under  discussion  a  period  of  three  years  in  the  child's  life 
instead  of  13.  Figuring  upon  this  basis,  I  find  that  in  the  rural 
districts  which  have  schools  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  need  is  sup- 
plied. But  unfortunately  in  the  country  there  are  many  other 
districts  where  there  is  no  school,  and  where  all  the  children  are 
growing  up  in  ignorance.  These  districts  represent  22  per  cent, 
of  the  population  of  the  island.  In  the  towns  our  schools  are 
organized  on  the  graded  basis,  providing  instruction  in  eight 
grades  leading  up  to  the  high  and  normal  schools.  But  in  them 
it  is  not  normal  for  all  the  children  to  pass  through  all  the  grades. 
Even  in  the  United  States  the  5,149,000  children  in  the  first  grade 
dwindle  to  324,000  in  the  eighth.  Assuming  then  four  years  as 
an  average  attendance  in  the  town  schools,  I  am  gratified  to  re- 
port that  we  are  furnishing  an  education  to  80  per  cent,  of  the 
town  children.  Everywhere  the  call  is  for  more  schools,  and  no 
more  painful  duty  comes  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education  than 
the  denial  of  these  earnest  appeals  for  more  schools  from  all  parts 
of  the  island. 

Primarily  a  system  of  elementary  education,  it  is  none  the  less 
the  desire  of  our  people  that  the  schools  should  represent  the  full 
American  system  of  public  schools.  For  the  few  who  pass  be- 
yond the  primary  grades  the  facilities  should  be  of  the  best,  and 
the  children  fitted  to  continue  their  studies  in  the  United  States. 
How  well  this  is  being  done  is  testified  by  the  fact  that  the  San 
Juan  High  School  graduated  last  June  four  pupils ;  two  of  them, 
sons  of  an  American  official,  are  now  students  in  Princeton,  while 
another  of  mixed  German  and  Porto  Rican  parentage  is  a  student 
in  Cornell.  We  go  a  step  further  than  primary  education.  The 
legislature  has  recognized  the  need  of  a  few  persons  of  higher 
training,  and  has  granted  25  scholarships  for  study  in  the  United 
States.  Not  the  least  valuable  of  the  results  of  this  institution 
should  be  the  contact  with  our  people.       There  are  few  Porto 
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Ricans  who  visit  the  States  and  return  to  Porto  Rico  who  are 
not  active  agents  of  Americanization,  spreading  a  better  under- 
standing of  our  life  among  their  countrymen. 

If  the  school  per  se  is  a  force  working  towards  Americaniza- 
tion, how  much  more  when  we  remember  that  these  schools  are 
essentially  American  schools.  In  a  few  of  the  larger  cities,  they 
are  conducted  in  the  English  language.  But  whether  conducted 
in  Spanish  or  English  it  is  the  earnest  desire,  the  unremitting 
labor  of  our  department,  to  infuse  into  them  the  spirit  of  the 
American  public  school. 

I  said  before  that  an  essential  feature  of  Americanism  was 
equality  before  the  law.  Our  schools  are  absolutely  free  without 
distinction  of  race,  sex  or  social  conditions.  This  is  in  itself  a 
moral  force  in  a  community  which  has  not  hitherto  known  this 
thing.  Under  the  old  regime  there  was  a  pauperizing  distinction 
between  those  able  to  pay  and  those  who  could  not,  with  resulting 
advantages  for  the  former  and  disastrous  neglect  for  the  latter. 

It  is  American  that  there  should  be  a  fair  chance  for  all.  Our 
schools  are  giving  this  opportunity. 

It  is  American  that  there  should  be  honesty  and  integrity  in 
all  matters  great  and  small.  We  are  teaching  it  to  our  pupils  by 
precept  and  example.  We  are  requiring  honest  work  of  the 
teacher.  We  are  effectively  supervising  his  work  by  an  intelli- 
gent and  active  corps  of  superintendents.  Any  one  who  had  the 
privilege  of  attending  our  annual  teachers'  institutes  would  not 
fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  earnest  and  professional  zeal  of  our 
teachers.  The  greater  part  of  them  are  diligently  endeavoring 
to  improve  themselves,  and  I  have  the  testimony  of  eminent  Porto 
Ricans  by  no  means  friendly  to  the  administration,  that  in  our 
schools  a  new  spirit  reigns  wholly  unknown  to  the  people  before. 
This  spirit  is  believed  to  be  the  true  seed  of  Americanism  planted 
upon  the  most  fertile  soil  which  will  some  day  blossom  out  and 
bear  fruit  worthy  of  its  origin. 

These  are  some  of  the  forces  working  towards  Americaniza- 
tion in  our  island.  The  work  is  not  all  fair  weather  occupation. 
Those  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  island  in  great 
things  and  in  small,  must  signally  fail  unless  they  are  inspired 
by  the  missionary  spirit.  The  work  here  must  be  for  years 
essentially  missionary  work.  The  missionary  must  be  content  to 
see  his  work  misunderstood  at  home,  he  must  not  complain  if  he 
is  buffeted  and  reviled  in  the  field,  but  must  steadily  and  single- 
heartedly  pursue  his  labors.  His  mission  is  to  sustain  by  precept 
and  example  the  highest  standard  of  American  ideals,  his  rock  of 
safety,  an  abiding  faith  in  the  vitality  and  excellence  of  Ameri- 
can institutions. 
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The  President. — Our  next  speaker  was  special  commissioner 
of  the  United  States  War  Department  to  revise  taxation  laws  of 
Porto  Rico  in  1900,  and  was  the  first  Treasurer  of  the  Island.  He 
is  now  Professor  of  Political  Economy  at  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity. 

Dr.  Jacob  H.  Hollander. — Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  My  atti- 
tude should  be  distinctly  apologetic  for  presenting,  not  a  formal 
address,  but  a  series  of  brief  and  informal  comments.  It  rises 
in  a  measure  from  the  nature  of  my  present  activity.  Last 
year  when  I  was  invited  to  come  to  Lake  Mohonk,  it  so  hap- 
pened that  President  Roosevelt  had  asked  me  to  make  an  inves- 
tigation of  certain  conditions  in  the  Indian  Territory.  When 
Mr.  Smiley  asked  if  I  would  speak  about  Indian  affairs,  I  wrote 
that  I  could  not,  being  then  still  in  Government  service ;  but  that 
I  should  be  glad  to  take  part  in  the  discussion  of  the  West  Indian 
problems.  Since  then  my  connection  with  the  Indian  affairs  has 
terminated,  but  my  West  Indian  connection  has  been  renewed! 
So,  although  I  might  this  year  have  been  glad  to  have  spoken 
about  Indian  affairs,  I  experience  some  embarrassment  in  dis- 
cussing West  Indian  problems. 

I  spent  a  year  and  a  half  in  Porto  Rico,  but  that  seems  prehis- 
toric now — it  is  fully  five  years  ago  and  conditions  change  very 
markedly  in  Porto  Rico.  However,  during  the  past  summer  and 
spring,  in  connection  with  other  matters,  I  visited  Porto  Rico 
twice,  once  in  April  and  again  in  late  August.  I  cannot-  even 
claim  the  equipment  of  a  six-weeks'  visitor — against  whom  Dr. 
Lindsay  warned  you!  I  was  in  Porto  Rico  the  first  time  not 
more  than  four  days,  and  the  second  time  a  little  less  than  forty- 
eight  hours.  But  after  all  those  glimpses  in  contrast  with  the 
time  spent  there  before,  and  more  particularly  the  circumstance 
that  in  going  from  Porto  Rico  I  visited  certain  of  the  other  West 
Indian  islands,  viz.,  Hayti,  San  Domingo,  St.  Thomas,  Antigua, 
Barbados  and  Trinidad,  passing  in  review  islands  under  French, 
Danish  and  English  rule,  as  well  as  the  two  island  republics  of  the 
West  Indies;  I  say  this  circumstance  gives  a  certain  perspective 
by  virtue  of  which  some  comment  may  perhaps  be  justified. 

I  think  within  this  small  and  intimate  family  circle,  we  may 
really  admit  that  there  is  a  spirit  of  discontent  in  Porto  Rico. 
Nothing  is  gained,  it  seems  to  me,  by  closing  our  eyes  to  that 
fact.  It  is  not  of  the  proportions  that  sensational  newspaper  re- 
ports would  have  us  believe ;  it  is  not  a  spirit  likely  to  break  out 
in  political  disturbance,  but  there  is  something  different  from 
that  complete  and  united  content  with  the  existence  of  which  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  comfort  ourselves.  What  is  its  explan- 
ation ?    That  is  the  problem,  I  think,  with  which  such  a  body  as 
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this  should  concern  itself.  We  are  here  at  the  beginning,  not  as 
in  the  Indian  problem,  at  the  unhappy  termination  or  near  termi- 
nation; here  is  an  opportunity  in  the  plastic,  formative  period, 
where  policies  may  be  influenced  and  indeed  may  be  shaped,  and 
where  the  advice  an,d  counsel  of  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference 
would  not  be  merely  large  but  influential. 

In  so  far  as  the  equipment  which  I  have  described  frankly  to 
you  permits  an  analysis,  I  should  say  that  Porto  Rico,  or  rather 
the  people  of  Porto  Rico,  like  those  of  every  other  community, 
are  made  up  of  drones  and  workers.  Now  to  the  drones  the  ad- 
vent of  American  rule  was  interpreted  as  a  secular  millennium. 
The  waving  of  palm  branches,  with  which  General  Miles'  troops 
were  greeted,  was  not  any  patriotic  outburst  at  a  new  political 
order.  It  meant  simply  that  this  element  of  the  community  re- 
garded American  dominion  as  a  sort  of  loaves  and  fishes  wrapped 
in  the  stars  and  stripes;  that  from  that  time  forward,  there  was 
to  be  no  work,  and  bread  and  circus  for  everybody.  Well,  of 
course,  that  was  not  what  American  rule  stood  for  and  the  dis- 
appointment was  made  keener  by  the  unfortunate  occurrence  of  a 
devastating  hurricane,  by  a  radical  change  in  the  currency  system 
and  by  other  abrupt  incidents  inevitably  associated  with  a  new 
political  regime.  This  parasitic  element  of  the  Porto  Rican 
community  have  accordingly  found  out  that  not  only  is  their  lot 
not  easier,  but  if  anything  has  been  made  more  difficult,  and  that 
it  is  a  cardinal  principle  of  American  industrial  and  economic 
life,  that  if  a  mati  will  not  work,  he  shall  not  eat,  at  least  not  very 
heartily,  and  certainly  that  he  shall  not  play. 

But  there  is  a  second  element  in  the  community  whose  state 
of  mind  is  entitled  to  greater  respect.  This  is  the  hardworking, 
earnest,  and  as  far  as  any  tropical  people  can  be,  industrious 
native.  In  so  far  as  this  class  shows  any  spirit  of  disap- 
pointment, which  is,  perhaps,  a  more  judicious  term  than  discon- 
tent, it  is  precisely  what  is  to  be  expected,  I  think,  in  the  awaken- 
ing of  a  people  from  an  economic  torpor.  I  suggested  last  year 
that  the  first  cry  of  the  child  was  not  joy  but  pain.  A  people  who 
have  been  in  a  state  of  economic  repression,  suddenly  offered  new 
industrial  opportunities  will,  in  their  expansion,  not  evince  happi- 
ness and  delight  and  gratitude  with  what  they  have  achieved,  but 
aspiration,  taking  even  the  form  of  unrest  and  discontent  for  what 
lies  beyond.  I  think  this  unrest  is  visible  industrially,  politically 
and  even  socially.  Politically,  the  measure  of  self-government 
vouchsafed  to  the  Porto  Ricans — and  for  many  years  to  come  it 
should  not,  I  think,  be  enlarged — has  not  made  them  display  any 
large  gratitude  to  the  United  States  for  what  has  been  done,  but 
has  developed  a  legitimate  striving  and  desire  for  larger  political 
power.     Industrially    the    same    way.     The    fact   that   the   day 
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laborer  in  San  Juan  is  now  receiving  as  much  per  hour  as  he  did 
before,  per  day,  does  not  lead  him  to  pray  in  thanksgiving  but  to 
turn  attentive  eye  at  what  the  same  labor  in  the  United  States  is 
receiving,  and  to  form  a  labor  organization  and  to  strike.  That 
is  perhaps  a  shock  to  our  sensibilities,  but  it  indicates  economic 
and  industrial  expansion.  In  social  life  the  same  phenomenon  is 
apparent.  I  shall  not  harrow  your  feelings  by  speaking  of  the 
conditions  of  residence  in  the  metropolis  of  Porto  Rico  when  the 
Americans  came ;  certainly  from  our  point  of  view  they  were  try- 
ing. Since  that  time  every  steamer  that  has  come  north  has 
brought  its  little  body  of  Porto  Rican  boys  and  girls  to  American 
schools.  There  hais  been  constant  intercourse.  The  olcf  in- 
sularity (because  you  could  never  convince  the  Porto  Rican  that 
Porto  Rico  was  not,  of  all  places,  the  one  spot  in  the  world  where 
life  was  a  blessing  and  joy),  has  disappeared  and  intelligent 
Porto  Ricans  have  come  to  realize  that  there  are  things  in  their 
life,  in  their  social  life,  distinctly,  which  were  not  present  and  to 
which  they  can  attain. 

I  would,  therefore,  analyze  whatever  spirit  of  disappointment 
exists  in  Porto  Rico  into  one  part  that  was  regrettable  but  inevit- 
able, and  one  part  that  was  annoying  but  wholesome.  We  may, 
I  think,  look  forward  to  a  continuation  of  this  unrest.  We  shall 
never  witness  any  profound  demonstration  of  gratitude.  We  do 
not  want  that ;  that  is  not  progress.  Progress  is  striving  for  the 
beyond — economically,  politically  and  socially.  Certainly  for  the 
Porto  Ricans,  as  well  as  ourselves,  we  should  countenance  that 
their  grasp  should  exceed  their  reach,  and  that  they  should  say 
so. 

But  there  is  another  element  in  the  situation  and  here  we  pass 
from  the  condition  of  interpretation  and  analysis  to  an  attitude 
of  suggestion.  We  cannot,  perhaps,  make  the  drones  the  work- 
ers, nor  prevent  the  workers  from  developing  aspirations,  but  we 
can  influence  tendencies  wisely,  and  it  is  to  this  to  which  I  wish 
to  invite  your  attention.  No  one  could  visit  in  succession  the 
French,  the  Danish,  and,  above  all,  the  English  islands,  with- 
out feeling  that  here  there  were  radical  differences.  The  differ- 
ences are  two-fold.  In  each  of  these  islands  we  find  a  unified 
colonial  administration,  and  secondly  a  trained,  professional 
colonial  service.  Now  in  the  United  States  we  have  neither 
of  those  two  elements,  and  I  venture  to  prophesy  that  until 
we  do  have  them  we  shall  encounter  difficulties  much  of  the  kind 
that  confront  us  now.  (Applause.)  Whether  we  call  them  de- 
pendencies, or  insular  possessions,  or  unorganized  territories,  the 
fact  remains  that  at  this  moment  we  are  responsible  for  a  series  of 
inhabited  areas,  related  in  some  way  politically  to  the  United 
States.    We  have  Hawaii,  we  have  the  Philippines,  we  have 
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Porto  Rico,  we  have  Guam,  we  have  the  Panama  Canal  zone,  we 
have  one  of  the  Samoan  Islands,  and  in  a  measure,  we  have  Cuba. 
I  think  I  am  fair  in  saying  that  no  two  of  these,  in  the  succession 
in  which  I  have  mentioned  them,  are  under  the  administrative 
control  of  the  same  body  in  Washington.  The  Navy  Depart- 
ment, the  War  Department,  the  Interior  Department,  the  State 
Department,  have  divided  them  with  no  unification  other  than 
that  which  comes  from  the  federal  executive.  What  is  the  conse- 
quence? Not  merely  a  disintegration,  but  an  utter  loss  of  the 
experience  which  tradition  brings  and  of  the  gain  which  would 
accrue  to  one  possession  from  the  successes,  the  failures,  and  the 
experiences  of  the  other.  We  are  left  in  Porto  Rico,  for  exam- 
ple, to  go  through  identically  the  same  experience  which  has  been 
tried  and  has  failed  or  has  succeeded  in  Cuba ;  and  similarly  with 
respect  to  both  in  the  Philippines.  The  Philippine  educational 
problem  is  worked  out  regardless  of  the  Porto  Rican  or  the 
Cuban,  and  the  fiscal  schemes  of  both  may  be  secured  independ- 
ent of  either.  That  is  radically  wrong,  and  although  we  hesi- 
tate, perhaps,  to  recognize  the  fact  that  we  are  brought  face  to 
face  with  problems  which  are  essentially  colonial,  it  has  gotten  to 
the  point  where  hiding  our  head  in  the  sand  is  no  longer  profit- 
able. If  we  are  to  administer  areas  which,  contrary  to  our  own 
preference,  have  come  under  our  control,  and  if  we  will  not 
blindly  deny  that  we  are  likely  to  have  similar  and  additional 
responsibilities,  the  proper  thing  seems  to  be  to  equip  ourselves 
administratively  in  as  efficient  a  form  as  possible. 

But,  after  all,  central  administration  is  only  one-half  of  the 
problem.  On  every  hand  you  have  heard  that  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty that  would  arise,  that  does  arise,  is  the  attempt  to  govern 
these  possessions  from  Washington.  Manifestly  the  difficulties 
which  present  themselves  are,  in  the  main,  local,  and  an  attempt 
to  govern  the  Philippines,  many  thousand  miles  away,  must  be 
fatal  unless  a  considerable  degree  of  local  discretion  is  entrusted 
to  local  officials.  But  that  mere  necessity  of  appointing  insular 
officials  vested  with  large  discretion  renders  it  imperative  that 
those  officials  be  men  of  high  equipment  and  high  capacity.  I 
think  I  am  safe  in  making  the  statement  that  in  the  experience 
of  the  United  States,  there  has  never  been  a  body  of  men  of  the 
same  number,  appointed  to  positions  of  the  same  dignity,  with 
as  much  care  as  in  the  case  of  Porto  Rico.  I  make  that  state- 
ment deliberately,  and  I  think  it  would  be  justified  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  demonstrate  it,  that  more  care  has  been  given  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  the  selection  of  the  Porto 
Rican  administrative  officials  than  any  other  body  of  men  of 
similar  number  and  dignity,  in  the  experience  of  the  United 
States.    And  yet,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  there  have  been  mistakes 
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made,  and  grave  mistakes,  and  what  is  more  impressive,  there 
must  be  mistakes  made.  There  are  two  classes  of  men  who  appeal 
for  service  or  who  are  selected  for  service  in  our  insular  posses- 
sions. The  first  are  those  who  are  attracted  by  the  missionary 
spirit,  or  by  the  expectation  of  constructive  work  at  an  initial 
period;  and  there  are  those  who  are  urged  for  appointment. 
That  latter  indirection  is,  I  think,  as  delicate  as  I  can  possibly 
make  it.  Now  from  the  nature  of  things,  the  first  group  must 
be  diminishing  in  number;  the  initial  problems  were  fascinating, 
and  still  are,  and  will,  in  a  measure,  continue ;  but  in  a  very  little 
while,  in  five  or  ten  years,  the  lines  will  have  been  laid  and  the 
problems  that  present  themselves,  although  continuing  along  in 
difficulty,  perhaps  in  greater  difficulty,  will  not  be  of  that  same 
fascination  as  in  the  primary  period.  In  consequence,  the  one 
class  of  men  will  be  eliminated,  or  if  not  eliminated  will  be 
reduced;  the  second,  those  who  go  in  a  missionary  spirit,  will 
be  available,  but  for  lessening  periods.  You  can  induce  an  en- 
gineer to  go  to  Porto  Rico  or  the  Philippines  to  take  charge  of 
road  construction,  in  a  sense  of  achieving  things,  for  the  good  of 
the  islands,  but  he  will  not  stay  there.  Mournful  as  the  outlook 
is,  it  seems  as  though  our  largest  supply  under  existing  condi- 
tions, must  be  from  that  large  and  inexhaustible  class  who  seek 
the  office,  rather  than  who  are  sought. 

How  can  we  then  improve  the  insular  service?  There  are 
three  essentials;  in  the  first  place  you  must  provide,  and  I  am 
now  influenced  entirely  by  the  English  and  continental  analogies, 
you  must  provide  permanency  of  tenure,  The  second  essential 
is  the  possibility  of  promotion,  and  the  third  is  adequate  com- 
pensation. Are  these  not,  I  appeal  to  you,  elements  which  in- 
duce the  best  effort  in  any  line  of  activity  ?  What  I  mean  to  say 
is,  that  you  cannot  hope  to  recruit  for  the  insular  service  the 
best  material  unless  you  make  it  clear  to  a  young  man  that  if 
he  enters  the  service  he  is  not  exposed  to  political  chance  to  be 
displaced  upon  the  termination  of  his  original  appointment;  in 
the  second  place,  that  if  he  enters  the  service  and  does  first-class 
work,  that  he  has  a  career  before  him;  and  thirdly,  that  while 
he  is  there  he  shall  not  be  humiliated  and  rendered  inefficient  by 
an  inadequate  compensation.  In  my  own  experience  as  a  teacher 
every  year  I  have  had  individual  young  men  come  to  me  after 
graduating  and  ask  whether  they  should  enter  the  public  ser- 
vice, and  I  have,  in  every  case,  urged  in  the  strongest  terms  that 
they  should  not.  I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  sense  of  the  honor  and 
dignity  and  opportunity  of  government  service.  But  as  it  now 
exists,  the  insular  administrative  service — and  I  refer,  of  course, 
only  to  that  part  not  included  in  the  civil  service  regulations — 
offers  no  career  for  a  young  man.    No  young  man  ought  to  be 
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advised  to  enter  the  diplomatic  or  consular  service  under  exist- 
ing conditions  unless  he  is  so  circumstanced  that  he  can  leave  it 
at  any  time.  Precisely  the  same  is  true  of  the  insular  service. 
Until  those  conditions  are  changed,  until  the  young  man  can 
enter  the  service,  say  in  a  junior  grade,  and  be  sure  that  if  he 
displays  the  peculiar  qualifications  which  that  service  requires, 
a  career  will  lie  before  him,  in  the  sense  that  a  career  in  the 
British  Colonial  Office  lies  before  him ;  until  that  time,  I  venture 
to  suggest,  we  shall  be  dependent  upon  mere  accident,  aside  from 
this  missionary  spirit,  in  obtaining  first-class  material.  We  have 
had  first-class  men  in  Porto  Rico  for  brief  periods,  but  we  have 
had  them  only  because  the  personal  appeals  of  President  Mc- 
Kinley  and  of  President  Roosevelt  have  induced  such  men  to  go 
there.  Until  we  change  that  and  have  a  body  of  young  men 
whom  we  can  always  call  upon,  whom  we  can  start  in  the  junior 
grades  and  advance  to  the  senior  grades,  we  shall  be  dependent 
upon  accident  for  efficient  service.  An  independent  colonial  de~ 
partment,  with  a  distinct  insular  service,  rather  alarms  us.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  an  easier  transition  would  be  to  make  it 
a  part  of  the  State  Department.  It  seems  reasonable  to  hope 
that  if  in  the  future  our  consular  and  diplomatic  service  are 
organized  upon  a  permanent  basis,  allied  with  it  will  be  the 
nucleus  of  an  insular  service.     (Applause.*) 

Mr.  Smiley. — I  want  to  make  one  suggestion.  I  have  noticed 
that  many  of  our  best  speakers  have  referred  to  the  fact  that 
we  cannot  apply  our  American  institutions  and  methods  of  doing 
business  to  our  insular  possessions,  and  that  we  must  adapt  our- 
selves to  the  conditions  there  and  modify  our  methods  in  some 
measure,  at  least  for  a  while.  This  company  is  mainly  a  Protes- 
tant company,  and  I  address  that  portion  of  the  company.  We 
have  in  the  Philippines  a  large  and  influential  body  of  Roman 
Catholics.  They  have  been  working  there  for  many  years  and 
it  is  not  right  to  dispossess  them ;  we  must  respect  their  views, 
and  the  Protestants  should  try  to  join  with  them  in  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  Filipino.  In  my  judgment,  Porto  Rico  is  exactly  in 
the  same  condition ;  Hawaii  is  a  good  deal  in  that  condition ;  the 
Indian  problem  is  a  good  deal  in  that  condition.  I  hope  in  the 
future  in  treating  these  wards  that  have  come  to  us  suddenly, 
we  shall  recognize  the  good  work  done  by  the  Catholics. 

The  President. — We  have  passed  now  from  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Porto  Rican  problem  to  two  papers  on  the  aspects 
of  the  Indian  question,  after  which  there  will  be  an  open  parlia- 
ment in  which  all  the  topics  brought  before  the  Conference — the 
Philippines,  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii — will  be  open  for  consideration. 
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One  of  the  composites  in  the  Indian  life  that  has,  perhaps, 
given  us  much  of,  shall  I  say  dissatisfaction?  certainly  to  the 
friends  of  the  Indian,  has  been  the  condition  of  the  Pima  Indians. 
Dr.  George  L.  Spining  was  sent  out  last  fall  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  make  an  examination  into  their  condition 
and  report  to  him.  We  have  the  pleasure  of  having  him  with  us 
and  we  are  to  hear  in  fifteen  minutes  from  him  what  he  took  a 
good  many  weeks  to  acquire,  on  the  Pima  Indians. 

Dr.  George  L.  Spining. — Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men: This  debating  about  the  difficulty  of  adapting  ourselves  to 
our  dependent  peoples  reminds  me  of  a  story.  Thirty-five  years 
ago  I  found  myself  at  work  in  the  slums  of  a  great  city,  and  I 
had  gathered  together  seventy-five  or  a  hundred  street  gamins 
into  a  deserted  beer  hall.  It  required  all  the  tact  and  wisdom 
that  I  could  command  to  keep  them  still.  One  day  a  good  brother, 
a  doctor  of  divinity,  who  carried  all  before  him,  including  a  gold- 
headed  cane,  appeared  there  and  desired  to  speak  to  these  peo- 
ple, these  little  people.  I  said  to  him,  "Just  one  minute,  and  in 
very  simple  language,  doctor/'  Said  he:  "Children,  I  am  about 
to  relate  to  you  one  of  my  earliest  reminiscences."  "Whoop-ee, 
what  be  reminiscences  ?"  cried  one  of  the  boys,  and  before  there 
was  time  for  reply,  some  one  had  shied  an  apple  core  and  struck 
him  squarely  center.  Then  there  was  a  silence,  and  a  little, 
hatchet-faced  fellow,  a  little  bit  of  a  brownie,  and  maybe  he  was 
at  the  bottom  of  it  all,  came,  and  looking  up.  at  that  great  height, 
said  to  him,  "Don't  you  be  discouraged,  Mister,  we  will  make 
Christians  of  these  fellows  yet!"  I  respectfully  refer  the  moral 
to  our  brother  from  Chilocco,  and  to  other  brethren  who  are 
working  so  hard  to  adapt  themselves  to  very  difficult  conditions. 
A  little  Scotch  girl  who  was  carrying  her  baby  brother,  who 
weighed  about  as  much  as  she  did,  was  struggling  along  and  a 
gentleman  passing  by  said  to  her:  "Why,  my  child,  you  are 
carrying  a  great  burden  there."  She  replied,  "No,  it  is  no  bur- 
den, it  is  my  brother!"  If  I  had  to  do  with  the  list  of  ques- 
tions propounded  to  those  who  propose  to  enter  the  service  of 
the  Government  in  connection  with  any  of  these  people,  the 
first  question  would  be  not  ethnological,  or  literary,  or  geograph- 
ical or  mathematical,  but  that  question  would  be,  "Do  you 
believe  in  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man?" 
I  hold  that  to  be  a  prime  qualification  in  any  one  who  enters 
the  service  of  the  United  States  in  connection  with  our  depend- 
ent peoplesu  So  much  for  my  introduction.  (Laughter).  When 
I  left  this  Conference  last  year  I  left  as  chairman,  of  rthe  com- 
mittee which  has  been  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Abbott,  to  go  and  visit 
the  Pimas  in  Arizona.     I  might  here,   without  violating  any 
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confidence,  refer  to  a  previous  interview  with  the  President, 
where  I  had  the  privilege  of  laying  out  the  condition  of  these 
people  before  him.  After  so  doing,  he  remarked  in  his  charac- 
teristic way,  "There  is  a  great  deal  of  evil  in  the  world  which 
we  cannot  alleviate  and  there  is  some  that  we  can.  This  is  not 
politics,  but  this  is  righteousness,  and  this  is  what  we  are  here 
to  do!"  (Applause).  I  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
we  have  a  President  who  knows  the  difference  between  righteous- 
ness and  red  tape.  "Now,"  he  said,  "I  would  like  you  to  go  to 
this  reservation  immediately  or  as  soon  as  you  can  and  make 
a  thorough  investigation  of  the  condition  of  these  Indians,  and 
report  to  me."  That  meant  something  to  me;  it  meant  some- 
thing to  this  Conference,  that  that  report  was  to  be  made  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  who  has  a  heart  to  be  inter- 
ested in  the  condition  of  dependent  peoples,  and  I  want  to  say- 
to  you,  brethren,  who  are  engaged  in  the  work  in  Porto  Rico 
and  among  the  Filipinos,  and  everywhere,  that  we  have  a  Presi- 
dent who  has  a  great  heart  and  an  intelligent  brain,  and  who  is 
in  sympathy,  miles  deep,  with  your  work.  (Applause).  We  had 
three  interpreters  and  we  drove  about  100  miles  across  those 
desert  sands,  and  up  and  down  the  Pima  reservation.  It  is  about 
fifty  miles  long,  and  averages  twenty-five  miles  wide,  and  is 
twenty  or  twenty-five  miles  south  of  Phoenix,  Arizona.  It  is 
traversed  by  the  Gila  River,  from  which  these  Indians  from  time 
immemorial  have  taken  their  water  and  irrigated  their  farms. 
These  people  do  not  belong  to  the  class  described  by  Supt. 
McCowan;  they  are  hard-handed,  hard-working  people  with 
families,  agriculturalists,  very  honest  people,  have  been  self- 
supporting  and  have  acquired  individual  and  universal  respect 
They  said,  "We  do  not  want  your  alms,  give  us  our  water!  We 
were  always  self-supporting.  We  sent  out  train-loads  of  wheat 
here  that  we  raised  with  our  own  hands,  and  we  were  living 
in  comfort,  until  the  Government  allowed  colonies  of  Mexicans 
and  Mormons  and  other  whites  to  come  in  bands  and  divert 
all  the  water  from  the  bed  of  the  Gila  River  through  thirty 
different  channels,  leaving  us  with  no  water  and  leaving  us  to 
starve !"  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  report.  I  do  not  care  to  go  into 
that  report  very  extensively;  the  report  is  signed  by  both  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  I  would  state  here  that  the  other  member 
of  the  committee  was  Honorable  William  A.  Jones,  the  United 
States  Indian  Commissioner,  a  most  honorable  gentleman,  a 
man  whom  I  love,  but  who,  I  believe,  was  deceived  as  to  the 
real  condition  of  these  Indians.  We  called  the  Indians  together, 
sending  out  word  to  them  to  their  different  villages,  and  gave 
them  all  an  opportunity  to  speak.  I  told  them  that  the  President 
had  sent  us  out  there  as  he  had  heard  of  their  suffering  condition, 
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to  investigate;  we  would  hear  the  head  men  and  then  any  others 
who  desired  to  speak.  The  testimony  was  universal  that  there 
had  been  great  suffering  and  many  heads  of  families  testified 
that  their  children  up  to  as  late  as  July  that  year,  had  gone  to 
bed  night  after  night  crying  from  hunger.  I  have  not  time,  I 
wish  I  had,  to  recite  some  of  the  things  that  were  related  there. 
For  instance,  here  is  a  man  who  is  a  Christian,  these  Indians 
are  known  as  Christian  Indians;  I  said  to  him,  "How  many 
cattle  have  you  now?"  "None."  "How  many  did  you  have  six 
years  ago?"  "I  had  fifty."  "What  became  of  them?"  "They 
starved  to  death."  This  is  only  one  instance  out  of  many.  Then, 
we  came  to  the  crucial  question;  the  situation  was  acute  on  this 
question,  for  our  advice  from  our  missionaries  was  that  some 
had  starved  to  death,  and  the  Government  advices  were  that 
there  had  been  no  cases  of  starvation.  When  we  came  to  that 
point  we  took  the  testimony  of  many  honest  men,  who  looked 
us  squarely  in  the  face.  "Do  you  know  any  cases  of  starvation?" 
"Yes."  "Well,  give  us  the  names  and  the  details.  Where  did 
they  live?  Tell  us  all  about  it."  They  said,  "They  lived  over 
there  in  that  house.  They  were  a  man  and  woman  getting 
along  in  years.  We  were  all  so  put  to  and  so  hungry  that  we 
did  not  miss  them  at  first,  but  after  a  while  we  did,  and  I  and 
my  neighbor  went  over  there  and  found  them  lying  down  on  the 
ground,  their  arms  about  each  other.  They  were  both  dead; 
emaciated  to  skeletons;  not  a  bite  to  eat  in  the  house."  "Any 
others  here  who  can  corroborate  this?"  Fifty  men  rose.  A 
woman,  as  honest  a  looking  woman  as  you  ever  saw,  very 
womanly,  very  modest,  very  gentle,  said  "May  I  speak?"  "You 
can."  "My  neighbor  had  to  go  some  twelve  miles  across  the 
desert  to  get  her  rations,  for  they  will  not  allow  rations  to  be 
sent,  and  if  we  are  sick,  we  have  to  starve  until  we  get  well.  We 
must  go  ourselves."  That  was  the  system  we  found  in  effect 
on  the  reservation,  and  I  computed  that  two  hundred  families 
had  to  travel  five  thousand  miles  a  week  to  get  their  little  bit 
of  rations.  She  said,  "This  woman  was  a  widow,  her  husband 
had  just  died,  and  she  had  to  make  this  trip  across  the  desert 
when  she  was  about  to  become  a  mother,  and  we  found  her  dead 
half  way  in  the  trail."  I  will  not  quote  more  from  my  notes,  but, 
gentlemen,  I  want  to  say  that  such  things  ought  not  to  be  under 
the  Stars  and  Stripes!  Before  many  of  you  who  are  in  the 
Indian  service  were  born,  my  lot  was  cast  upon  those  Western 
plains.  There  were  not  three  thousand  whites  west  of  the 
Missouri  River.  I  was  brought  up  with  the  Indians.  I  went 
with  them  on  their  buffalo  hunts.  In  the  last  year  of  the  war 
it  became  my  duty  to  conduct  a  detachment  across  the  plains.1 
I  was  shot  in  one  of  the  battles.    I  have  faced  them  in  war  and 
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in  peace.  I  know  this  red  man;  he  fought  a  losing  battle  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  until  he  made  his  last  stand  in  the 
Sierras.  You  have  placed  handcuffs  on  the  wrists  of  the  black 
man,  but  you  have  never  been  able  to  place  your  handcuffs  on 
the  wrists  of  this  red  man!  He  will  fight  to  his  death  for  his 
birthright  of  freedom.  There  are  splendid  possibilities  in  him. 
I  know  it  I  am  speaking  from  what  I  have  seen.  He  may  be 
added  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation.  I  would  invoke  a  presence 
that  still  has  power  in  this  assembly.  I  remember  well  hearing 
Senator  Dawes  in  the  Congregational  Church  in  Washington 
making  a  plea  for  this  man,  and  he  spoke  of  the  splendid  possi- 
bilities in  him.  "What  is  the  wealth  of  a  nation?  It  is  in  its 
citizens.  Educate  this  man.  He  is  a  patriot;  he  loves  his  own 
soil  and  he  will  be  a  splendid  addition  to  the  wealth  of  the 
nation."  (Applause.)  I  want  now  to  speak  of  the  legislation  that 
has  been  brought  about  by  the  report  of  this  committee  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  have  two  letters  from  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  one  of  October  6,  1905 : 

"With  reference  to  the  pumping  plant,  no  doubt  you  are  aware 
the  last  Congress  was  asked  to  appropriate  $540,000  for  the 
purpose  of  installing  a  hydro-electric  power  transmission  plant 
on  the  Salt  River  to  transmit  power  to  the  reservation  to  be 
there  used  in  pumping  water  to  the  surface  for  irrigation 
purposes.  Congress  only  appropriated  $50,000.  This  amount 
is  wholly  inadequate  for  the  purpose  and  therefore  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  directed  that  the  Reclamation  Service  investigate 
and  obtain  all  the  data  necessary  relative  to  the  location  of  the 
dam  required  to  obtain  a  head  of  water  for  the  purpose  of  gener- 
ating power;  also  information  concerning  the  best  machinery 
and  other  necessary  features  in  connection  with  the  plan  in  mind. 
The  Secretary  also  directed  this  Office  to  carry  on  a  series  of 
tests  in  order  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  water  obtainable  from 
the  underground  flow,  and  to  find  out  the  qualities,  with  a  view 
of  its  adaptability  for  irrigation  purposes. 

"No  report  has  been  received  from  the  Geological  Survey 
showing  the  work  done  by  that  Department,  but  it  is  understood 
from  unofficial  sources  that  the  engineers  have  been  in  the  field 
all  the  time  and  have  obtained  considerable  information  of  value. 
A  number  of  wells  have  been  bored  on  the  reservation  under 
the  direction  of  the  Superintendent,  and  pumps  installed. 

"At  the  present  time  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Indian  Irri- 
gation Service  is  making  a  personal  investigation  of  the  matter 
of  the  supply,  and  obtaining  information  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
water  and  its  value  for  irrigation  purposes.  The  principal  thing 
to  guard  against  is  the  presence  of  alkali  in  the  supply. 

"It  is  hoped  that  more  favorable  action  may  be  obtained  at 
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the  hands  of  Congress  during  the  coming  session,  and  that  by 
the  time  the  appropriation  is  passed,  sufficient  data  will  be  at 
hand  to  enable  the  Department  to  prepare  plans  and  enter  into 
contract  for  the  construction  of  the  plant." 

And  another  dated  October  10,  1905: 

4 'As  a  matter  of  fact  considerable  work  has  been  done  in 
the  way  of  road-building  on  the  Pima  reservation  during  the 
last  spring  and  summer.  This,  however,  has  been  done  by 
virtue  of  the  authority  conferred  in  the  Act  of  March  3,  1905 
(33  Stats.  1048),  appropriating  $10,000  for  the  support  and 
civilization  of  the  Indians  of  the  Pima  Agency. 

"March  21,  1905,  authority  was  granted  for  the  Superinten- 
dent to  expend  $6,000  in  the  construction  of  canals,  repair  roads, 
etc.,  such  work  to  be  performed  by  Indians,  they  to  be  paid  $1 
per  day  each  and  $2  for  man  and  team.  May  3,  1905,  further 
authority  was  granted  the  Superintendent  to  purchase  wheat  for 
distribution  among  the  Indians,  and  June  19,  1905,  he  was  au- 
thorized to  expend  the  balance  of  the  $10,000  in  canal  building 
and  road  construction. 

"The  heavy  rains  during  the  early  part  of  the  year  destroyed 
nearly  all  the  laterals  and  many  of  the  main  ditches  used  in 
conducting  the  water  to  Indian  lands,  and  it  became  necessary  to 
repair  them,  and  as  there  was  no  other  money  available,  the 
appropriation  above  mentioned  had  to  be  used  for  that  purpose." 

In  closing  I  would  state  that  the  last  finding  in  the  report  of 
our  Committee  of  Investigation  was  this:  "We  find  that  the 
representation  of  the  suffering  and  destitute  condition  of  this 
people  as  made  to  the  President  July  31st  is  fully  substantiated 
by  the  facts,"  and  that  report  was  signed  by  the  Indian  Commis- 
sioner himself.  (Applause). 

The  President. — If  there  is  much  that  is  discouraging,  there 
is  something  encouraging;  in  fact,  if  you  get  the  right  man  at 
a  piece  of  work,  he  gets  it  done  by  and  by  in  spite  of  all  obstacles. 

Colonel  S.  M.  McCowan,  whose  paper  aroused  the  interest 
of  all,  and  the  dissent  of  some,  had  not  completed  his  paper 
when  the  time  was  completed.  He  had  pointed  out  certain 
defects  in  the  past  administration  and  certain  defects  in  the  pres- 
ent administration  as  he  saw  them,  and  he  was  then  going  on 
to  point  out  remedies  which  he  'would  recommend  when  the 
remorseless  hammer  fell  and  he  had  to  stop.  The  Business 
Committee  have  asked  him  to  give  the  affirmative  or  constructive 
side. 

Mr.  Smiley. — You  remember  that  I  make  the  remark  almost 
every  year  that  we  call  for  the  most  divergent  opinions  on  the 
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subjects  before  us.  We  do  not  want  anybody  cramped  in  his 
statement.  Mr.  McCowan's  statement  was,  I  thought,  a  little 
one-sided  at  least,  and  conveyed  to  a -large  portion  of  our  com- 
pany a  wrong  impression.  I  am  afraid  that  many  supposed  from 
his  paper  that  the  Indian  service  was  largely  a  failure,  and  that 
the  Indians  had  made  little  progress,  which  of  course  is  not  so. 
A  great  deal  of  good  service  has  been  done.  I  understand  that 
the  last  of  Mr.  McCowan's  paper  is  of  an  entirely  different  nature 
and  gives  the  best  side.  I  want  to  say  that  the  people  living 
where  Mr.  McCowan  comes  from  speak  well  of  him  and  his  good 
work,  and  I  am  glad  he  is  to  give  the  last  part  of  his  paper. 

The  Secretary. — The  Secretary  would  like  to  say  just  a  word 
here.  Several  have  come  to  him  and  asked  if  Mr.  McCowan 
in  what  he  will  say  has  not  changed  his  paper.  He  is  not  built 
that  way. 

When  Mr.  McCowan  suspended  reading  at  the  second  session 
of  the  Conference  he  had  just  completed  a  description  of  the 
methods  by  which  "collectors"  representing  the  great  Indian  in- 
dustrial schools  are  compelled  to  secure  pupils.  The  remainder 
of  his  paper  follows: 

Mr.  McCowan. — Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for 
this  courtesy  and  I  desire  to  state  that  had  I  known  before  com- 
ing here  that  my  time  would  have  been  limited  to  twenty  minutes, 
I  would  have  left  out  a  good  deal  of  the  message  that  I  felt  called 
upon  to  deliver. 

Grotesque,  isn't  it,  friends?  But  not  funny — not  on  your  life. 
It  is  shameful,  that's  what  it  is,  disgustingly  shameful.  And  so 
foolish. 

It  would  be  such  a  simple  matter  to  straighten  this  absurd 
tangle  all  out,  and  such  a  righteous  thing  to  do. 

All  Congress  need  do  is  to  make  attendance  upon  these  schools 
compulsory.  Then  the  Office  could  arrange  proper  transfers 
from  day  schools  to  boarding  schools  and  from  boarding  schools 
to  industrial  schools.  The  matter  of  transfers  could  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  supervisors,  and  thousands  of  dollars  saved  an- 
nually. 

But  what's  the  use?  This  business  has  all  been  presented  to 
Congress  not  once  but  many  times,  and  for  some  reason  nothing 
has  been  done.  I  suppose  we  must  continue  as  we  are  to  the 
end.  But  where  is  the  end?  That's  the  question.  Is  there  to  be 
an  end?  Or  is  this  sort  of  thing  to  go  on  forever  and  forever? 
Are  we  always  to  have  an  Indian  problem?  When  we  have  edu- 
cated this  generation  are  we  to  take  up  the  next  and  the  next  and 
the  next? 
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Don't  understand,  please,  that  I  am  "agin"  poor  Lo.  I  am 
not.  His  children  I  love.  For  sixteen  years  I  have  worked  with 
and  for  them.  I  have  seen  many  a  dear  soul  expand  and  blossom. 
I  have  seen  the  fruit  come  and  ripen  and  I  have  rejoiced  and 
gloried  and  grown  glad. 

And  then  I've  seen  all  the  flowers  and  fruit  blighted  and  lives 
ruined  by  the  withering  winds  of  scorn,  the  shrivelling  blasts  of 
ridicule.  These  young  people  have  a  hard  time  of  it  when  they 
go  home,  with  everything  to  drag  them  down,  everybody  against 
them.  Their  parents  are  glad  to  see  them  but  can't  understand 
why  they  should  not  join  in  old  time  revelries,  why  they  should 
not  bow  as  subserviently  to  the  old  medicine  man  and  his  14th 
century  superstitions,  why  they  should  not  be  content  with  the 
ways  of  the  olden  time.  The  old  medicine  man  is  their  natural 
and  bitter  enemy,  and  as  he  still  exercises  immense  influence  over 
the  old,  he  can  and  does  make  life  miserable  in  many  ways.  The 
young  who  have  not  gone  to  school  are  openly  antagonistic 
They  band  together  to  ruin  the  girls  and  do  their  level  best  to 
show  the  boys  a  "good  time,"  and  as  the  dear  Government  has 
provided  them  with  so  much  money  that  they  don't  need  to  work, 
they  have  plenty  of  time  for  foolishness. 

How  different  it  would  all  be  if  all  youth  of  school  age  were 
compelled  to  go  to  school.  Why  should  we  place  a  premium 
on  the  bad? 

As  I  said  before,  I  love  my  Indian  boys  and  girls,  and  I  know 
they  love  me.  When  I  go  back  I  am  assured  of  a  warm  welcome 
from  700  bright  pupils  and  I  want  to  do  all  within  my  power  to 
make  their  lives  better,  and  to  give  them  a  clearer  field. 

The  old  Indian  has  no  foolish  friend  in  me.  They  are  good 
enough  in  their  way  but  their  way  is  not  our  way,  neither  is  it  the 
best  way.  I  have  seen  him  in  all  manner  of  conditions  and  there 
lingers  around  him  not  the  smallest  particle  of  halo.  They  have 
never  achieved  greatness  in  any  line.  Their  songs  are  sweet 
melodies,  elemental,  inharmonious,  of  mothers'  lullabies  to  their 
babes,  dolorous  whines  of  social  unrest  or  savage  paeans  of  scalp- 
rewarded  victories.  They  have  given  to  the  world  little  of  value. 
History  records  some  brave  deeds  of  battle  kind,  but  war  and 
battle  and  bloody  strife  do  not  produce  great  men.  I  believe  it 
just  as  wrong  and  just  as  unnecessary  to  kill  a  thousand  men  as 
to  take  the  life  of  one.  Men  have  been  brave  in  battle,  but  how 
much  braver  it  is  to  avoid  battle. 

I  am  done.  But  in  closing  I  want  to  state  what  I  would  do  re- 
garding this  Indian  problem  if  it  were  in  my  power. 

I  would  give  the  old  Indians  their  land — 160  acres  and  no 
more — less  in  an  irrigated  country,  and  secure  them  in  title 
for  20  years.    I  would  pay  them  the  money  in  the  treasury  that 
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is  their  due,  and  then  let  them  shift  for  themselves.  "It  is  not 
help  but  obstacles,  not  facilities  but  difficulties  that  make  men.*' 
The  balance  of  their  reservations  I  most  certainly  would  not 
lease  for  their  ruin,  but  it  would  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder, 
to  other  citizens  of  the  country  just  as  deserving  as  our  red 
brothers. 

This  is  all  I  would  do  for  the  old  Indian  except  to  take  away 
his  voting  franchise.  I  would  never  give  this  best  of  liberty's 
gifts  to  men — to  every  one  who  asks  or  who  does  not — as  a 
grocer  offers  cheap  chromos  with  purchases  of  soap. 

Indian  children  I  would  educate,  just  as  I  would  educate  all 
other  children  in  this  great  country.  Education  that  will  help 
the  Indian  to  help  himself  is  his  salvation.  I  would  compel  all 
Indian  children  of  school  age  to  attend  school  just  as  I  would 
compel  all  other  children  to  attend  school.  I  would  never  ask  a 
child's  consent  to  what  is  best,  neither  would  I  ask  an  ignorant 
parent's  consent. 

I  would  keep  them  in  school,  too,  until  they  completed  under- 
standing^ a  full  course,  and  I  would  keep  them  continuously  in 
one  school.  Cruel?  Not  a  bit  of  it!  It's  splendid.  But,  I  hear  a 
chorus  sing,  "You  would  break  the  mothers'  hearts  1  They  love 
their  children  so."  Isn't  pain  and  heartaches  and  self-sacrifice 
the  essence,  the  test  of  love? 

I  would  educate  along  agricultural  lines,  just  as  I  would  edu- 
cate Filipinos  and  other  primitive  people.  Children  of  nature 
should  be  skilled  in  reading  nature's  secrets.  There  are  vastly 
bigger  stores  of  gold  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  than  in  the 
mineral,  and  all  that  is  needed  is  the  knowledge  to  handle  the 
key.  I'd  give  vastly  more  time  and  attention  to  industrial  than 
literary  training.  To  educate  the  head  alone,  as  we  are  doing 
so  extensively  in  the  Philippines,  is  a  grievous  error  that  will 
bring  awful  harvests  in  future  years. 

The  Philippine  Isles  should  be  made  to  flower  and  fruit  as 
Japan  has  flowered  and  fruited,  but  it  never  will  under  our  sys- 
tem of  attracting  the  children  of  the  Isles  away  from  the  soil. 

I'd  provide  teachers  skilled  in  telling  nature's  fascinating  tales, 
and  books  on  nature  in  all  its  phases,  on  developments  along 
peaceful,  domestic  and  economic  lines  of  all  nations,  would  be  the 
books  I'd  use.  I  would  cut  out  the  chronicles  of  battles  fought 
on  land  and  sea^  just  as  Pd  not  employ  as  teachers  of  primitive, 
war-loving  people,  those  who  know  no  better  tact  than  to  single 
out  the  Grants  and  Lees  and  Sheridans  as  shining  examples  to 
emulate.  I'd  ten  thousand  times  rather  develop  a  Burbank  than 
a  Napoleon.  I'd  cut  out  the  stories  about  Captains  of  Industry — 
of  how  men  of  no  means  to  start  with  suddenly  acquired  im- 
mense wealth — for  no  man  from  Adam  down  has  made  $10,000,- 
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000  in  honest  commerce,  but  I'd  keep  the  minds  of  our  simple 
Indians,  Filipinos  and  other  innocents  employed  in  thoughts  of 
Burbank  and  his  wonderful,  yet  simple  developments,  of  Edison 
and  his  splendid  achievements,  of  Darwin  and  his  illuminating 
work,  of  Roosevelt  and  his  high  statesmanship,  and  prove  to 
them  the  honor  and  dignity  of  honest  toil,  of  self-support,  of 
broad,  independent  thought  and  honest  action. 

The  President. — I  wish  he  had  given  us  ten  minutes  of 
criticism  and  thirty  minutes  of  instruction  instead  of  thirty  min- 
utes of  criticism  and  ten  minutes  of  instruction.  I  am  sure  we 
all  give  hearty  endorsement  to  what  he  has  just  said  in  these  clos- 
ing words.  We  are  now  to  have  free  discussion  on  a  variety  of 
topics. 

Dr.  T.  S.  Hamlin  of  Washington,  D.  C. — Mr.  President: 
This  is  a  place  for  experts,  and  on  that  ground  the  present 
speaker  can  claim  no  place  here,  but  there  are  two  very  simple 
matters  that  can  be  stated  in  a  moment  to  which  attention  is 
respectfully  called.  The  first  relates  to  the  Indians.  We  are  all 
indebted  to  Mr.  Sherman  and  Mr.  Fitzgerald  and  others  for  the 
vindication  that  they  have  given  here  of  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  toward  the  Indian;  but  some  of  us  feel  that  a  clear  and 
complete  case  has  not  been  made,  and  it  seems  to  some  of  us, 

1  think,  that  the  great  charge  which  can  rightly  be  made  against 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  former  years  and  up  to 
date,  is  a  lack  of  protection  of  the  Indians  against  the  cupidity 
of  their  surrounding  white  neighbors.  (Applause,)  This  is  not 
an  impossible  thing,  and  it  seems  as  though  this  Conference,  in 
a  more  emphatic  way  than  in  the  past,  should  again  call  upon  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  spare  no  pains  and  no  money 
to  protect  the  Indians  in  their  rights,  and  especially  in  their 
rights  to  land.  In  that  connection,  sir,  is  it  not  proper  that  we 
should  note  here  in  this  Conference  of  representative  men  and 
women,  the  splendid  service  that  is  being  rendered  by  the  mem- 
ber of  the  present  administration,  as  he  was  a  member  of  the  last 
administration  as  well,  whose  name  is  perhaps  less  frequently 
mentioned,  except  in  criticism,  than  the  name  of  any  other  cabi- 
net officer  of  either  Mr.  McKinley  or  Mr.  Roosevelt,  that  quiet, 
persistent  man,  who,  against  the  abuse  and  obstacles  such  as  per- 
haps no  one  fully  comprehends,  has  stood  for  the  righting  of  the 
great  wrongs  that  have  been  inflicted  upon  the  Government  and 
notably  upon  the  Indians  in  the  dishonest  acquisition  of  soil. 
Secretary  Hitchcock  of  the  Interior.  The  other  point  which 
may  be  made  in  a  word  or  two,  relates  to  the  titling  of  people. 
To  my  mind,  it  is  a  serious  mistake  that  we  seem  to  be  drifting 
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here  into  calling  them  dependent  peoples.  The  word  has  a 
sting  in  it;  more  than  that,  it  is  inaccurate,  it  will  become  in- 
creasingly inaccurate.  Should  it  here  be  fixed  in  usage  in  printed 
reports  as  it  already  stands  in  invitation  to  this  Conference,  I 
apprehend  that  there  would  grow  eventually  quite  serious  results. 
We  have  just  heard  that  the  Porto  Ricans  pay  for  their  own 
schools;  we  know  that  the  Filipinos  have  paid  for  their  own 
schools,  and  certain  pleasures  that  have  come  to  certain  Ameri- 
cans, which  perhaps  was  not  in  the  nature  of  an  administrative 
work  exactly,  although  no  doubt  very  useful  and  profitable  in  the 
end.  Dependencies  suggest  first  of  all  financial  dependencies. 
That  is  not  true,  and  it  suggests  a  condition,  a  state  of  civiliza- 
tion, which  is  not  true  of  the  islanders.  It  seems  as  though  the 
words  "island  peoples"  (if  one  criticises,  one  ought  to  suggest 
something  in  place),  might  answer  our  purpose.  It  is  sufficiently 
accurate.  It  leaves  out  the  Panamas,  but  that  does  not  seem  to 
be  important,  and  it  so  happens  that  we  have  very  few  islands 
which  Americans  distinctively  inhabit  which  originally  belonged 
to  the  domain  of  the  United  States;  might  it  not  be  well  if  we 
should  say  that?  Some  of  us  fee!  how  great  a  mistake  it  is  that 
the  word  freedmen  in  our  religious  boards  and  elsewhere  is  per- 
petuated as  the  title  of  the  negroes.  The  freedmen  and  freed- 
women  are  nearly  all  dead,  and  it  is  a  serious  thing  to  apply,  in 
what  promises  to  be  perpetuity,  a  misleading  and  perhaps  some- 
what irritating  word.  I  stand  for  the  omission  of  the  word 
"dependent"  and  the  substitute  of  a  better  word  as  a  description 
of  the  people. 

Dr.  Horatio  O.  Ladd. — I  ask  the  favor  of  the  Conference 
for  just  a  few  words  on  the  very  thoughtful  and  illuminating 
addresses  made  on  the  Porto  Rico  questions.  The  Indian  ques- 
tion is  always  a  burning  question.  And  it  is  well  for  us  to  go 
back  to  it.  I  am  glad,  on  the  whole,  though  at  first  disappointed, 
that  this  Conference  has  broadened  out  and  that  the  Indian  is 
considered  with  the  other  large  peoples  that  concern  our  Gov- 
ernment. The  statements  made  in  the  addresses  today  remind 
me  very  forcibly  of  my  experience  with  the  Spanish  American 
population  that  came  into  the  control  of  our  Government  under 
similar  circumstances  in  the  southwest,  and  the  treatment  of 
those  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  especially,  has  been  very  simi- 
lar in  some  respects  to  the  treatment  that  is  going  on  now  in 
Porto  Rico  and  the  insular  possessions  which  are  inhabited  by 
the  same  kind  of  people.  I  want  to  say  that  when  I  went  about 
twenty-five  years  ago  into  New  Mexico,  there  was  that  illiteracy 
which  is  complained  of  in  Porto  Rico.  It  had  been  a  Spanish 
American  province  for  many  years  before  coming  into  our  pos- 
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session,  but  though  for  nearly  twenty-five  years  it  had  been  in 
our  possession,  yet  the  illiteracy  of  that  country  was  greater  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  nation,  and  it  had  been  so  continued  that 
it  seemed  to  be  hopeless.  Now  I  heard  a  Spanish-American 
speaking  on  a  political  occasion  in  very  earnest,  glowing  words 
to  his  people,  ask,  "What  has  the  United  States  ever  done  for 
New  Mexico?"  And  this  was  after  more  than  twenty  years  under 
our  Government.  They  had  been  striving  to  come  into  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship,  they  had  sought  statehood, 
they  had  tried  in  every  way  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the 
new  regime  and  had  failed  to  get  any  benefit,  and  any  one  could 
see  that  scarcely  any  benefit  had  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  given  to  that  country.  It  was  because  there  was  a  preju- 
dice against  them,  as  our  friend  here  has  said,  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can population  who  were  coming  more  and  more  into  contact 
with  our  Anglo-Saxon  population,  which  constituted  the  larger 
element  of  our  country.  That  policy  of  repression  and  neglect  has 
been  pursued  ever  since.  Twenty-five  years  have  passed  and 
New  Mexico  is  still  a  territory.  She  has  made  at  least  nine  or 
ten  efforts  for  statehood;  she  has  prepared  her  constitutions; 
she  has  had  conventions;  she  has  presented  her  pleas;  she  has 
been  again  and  again  put  down  and  put  back.  The  belief  has 
been  she  was  not  ready,  and  yet  the  territories  about  her  have 
been  put  into  states,  with  less  population  and  with  less  claim  to 
the  favor  of  the  nation.  Why  is  it  that  our  Government  has  not 
been  willing  to  carry  out  (if  the  population  had  insufficient  claim 
to  statehood  on  account  of  their  lack  of  intelligence),  the  idea  of 
Senator  Blair,  who  fought  so  bravely  in  the  halls  of  Congress  for 
that  scheme  for  education,  and  that  bill  to  promote  education 
in  those  districts  and  countries  of  our  nation  where  it  was  needed, 
north  and  south  and  west  and  southwest.  The  contrast  that  has 
been  suggested  by  the  addresses  today  is  most  informing  and  in- 
spiriting, as  they  have  seemed  to  me  with  my  personal  experience 
of  the  southwest,  for  I  went  there  to  carry  education  into  that 
country.  The  Government  is  now  awakening  to  her  privilege 
and  duty  as  never  before,  turning  towards  these  Spanish-Ameri- 
can people  that  have  recently  come  into  her  control  and  under 
her  influence  with  a  hand  open  to  give  education  to  them  from 
Federal  sources.  Shall  we  simply  awaken  the  aspiration  and  the 
ambition  of  the  people  for  education,  or  shall  we  aid  them  to  ob- 
tain it?  It  is  a  very  serious  question,  but  it  is  one  that  is  en- 
couraging to  us  to  believe  that  the  United  States  are  now  turning 
to  these  territories  in  a  practical  way. 

Dr.  A.  Grant  Evans,  President  of   Henry   Kendall  College, 
Indian  Territory. — Mr.   Chairman  and    Members  of    the   Mo- 
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honk  Conference.     I    ask  your   indulgence  while  I    attempt  in 
a  few  minutes  to  state  to  you  a  case  of  the  utmost  emergency, 
the  adequate  presentation  of  which  would  take  hours.     Within 
four    and    a  half    months  from    now  the    government    of    the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes  will  be  abolished.     The  citizens  of  these 
tribes  claim  to  have  had  continuous  civil  government  from  a 
date  long  prior  to  the  landing  of  our  forefathers  in  this  conti- 
nent.   For  nearly  a  century  their  form  of  civil  government  has 
been  modeled  upon  that  of  the  states  of  the  Union.    They  have 
had  enlightened  constitutions,  legislatures  with  two  chambers, 
school  systems,  and,  until  recenUy,  complete  judicial  systems. 
Since  they  have  lived  in  Indian  Territory  they  have  been  civilized 
and  in  quite  as  large  proportion  as  the  people  of  any  State, 
Christianized.    The  legislatures  of  these  Indian  Nations  are  now 
in  session  for  the  last  time,  and  for  the  last  time  they  make  their 
appeal  not  only  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  but  to  the 
Christian  conscience  of  the  American  people.    If  that  conscience 
cannot  be  reached  and  quickened  in  this  Assembly,  I   know 
not  where  it  can  be  reached.    It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to 
remind  this  audience  of  the  circumstances  under  which  these 
tribes  went  to  Indian  Territory.    Reference  has  been  made  to  the 
fact  that  Miss  Alice  Robertson  represents  the  third  generation  of 
missionaries  among  these  people.    Do  you  forget  that  her  father 
was  sentenced  to  four  years  in  the  State  penitentiary  of  Georgia, 
and  actually  served  sixteen  months,  for  no  other  crime  than  that 
he  continued  to  do  his  work  among  the  Cherokees  and  to  cham- 
pion their  cause  in  face  of  the  determination  of  the  State  authori- 
ties of  Georgia  to  deprive  them  of  all  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment had  guaranteed  to  them  in  repeated  and  solemn  treaties?  Do 
you  forget  the  opinion  handed  down  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall  in 
which,  after  expressing  most  unqualified  sympathy  for  the  brave 
progressive,  self-governing  people  to  whom  repeated  pledges  had 
been  made  by  the  Federal  Government  only  to  be  broken  in  a 
few  years,  he  reluctantly  rendered  his  decision  that  as  they  were 
neither  a  foreign  nation  nor  a  State  of  the  Union  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  could  give  them  no  relief?    Do  you 
iemember  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  finding 
itself  unable  to  carry  out  its  own  treaties,  secured  from  some  of 
the  Cherokees  a  new  treaty  by  which  they  were  made  to  agree 
to  be  deported  to  the  Indian  Territory?    Do  you  remember  the 
history  of  that  enforced  removal— the  most  tragic  exodus  surely 
of  all  history — how,  divided  into  companies,  they  made  their 
toilsome  way  westward — how  25  per  cent,  of  them  fell  by  the 
wayside,  and  the  whole  long  trail  from  east  to  west  was  marked 
by  one  pathetic  line  of  nameless  mounds?    Do  you  forget  the 
solemn  pledge  made  them  as  to  their  future  in  their  hew  home? 
Here  are  the  exact  words : 
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TREATY    WITH  THE  CHEROKEES. 

Article  5.  The  United  States  hereby  covenants  and  agrees 
that  the  lands  ceded  to  the  Cherokee  Nation  in  the  foregoing 
article  shall  in  no  future,  time,  without  their  consent,  be  included 
within  the  territorial  limits  or  jurisdiction  of  any  State  or  Terri- 
tory. 

(Revised  Indian  Treaties,  page  69.) 

Do  you  forget  that  with  similar  reluctance  and  under  similar 
pressure  the  other  four  tribes  came  and  to  them  were  given 
similar  pledges  in  the  following  language: 

TREATY   WITH   THE   CREEKS   AND   SEMINOLES. 

Article  4.  The  United  States  do  solemnly  agree  and  bind 
themselves  that  no  State  or  Territory  should  ever  pass  laws  for 
the  government  of  the  Creek  or  Seminole  tribes  of  Indians,  and 
that  no  portion  of  either  of  the  tracts  of*  country  defined  in  the 
first  and  second  articles  of  this  agreement  shall  ever  be  em- 
braced or  included  within,  or  annexed  to,  any  Territory  or  State, 
nor  shall  either  or  any  part  of  either  ever  be  erected  into  a  Ter- 
ritory without  the  free  and  full  consent  or  without  the  legislative 
authority  of  the  tribe  owning  the  same.  (Rev.  Ind.  Treaties, 
page  in). 

CHOCTAW     AND     CHICKASAW     TREATY. 

Article  4.  The  Government  and  people  of  the  United  States 
are  hereby  obliged  to  secure  to  the  said  Choctaw  Nation  of  red 
people  the  jurisdiction  and  government  of  all  the  persons  and 
property  that  may  be  within  their  limits  west,  so  that  no  Terri- 
tory or  State  shall  ever  have  a  right  to  pass  laws  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Choctaw  Nation  of  red  people  and  their  descendants, 
and  that  no  part  of  the  land  granted  them  shall  ever  be  embraced 
in  any  State  or  Territory.    (7th  U.  S.  Stats.,  p.  334.) 

Do  you  realize  that  these  treaty  stipulations  placed  the  Ameri- 
can people  under  obligations  most  solemn  and  binding?  These 
treaties  have  never  been  abrogated  but  have  been  reaffirmed  a 
number  of  times  in  subsequent  treaties.  Under  these  agreements 
the  Indians  built  up  small  but  very  fairly  well-governed  common- 
wealths. They  gave  protection  to  life  and  property.  They  up- 
held the  sanctity  of  the  family.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Indian 
courts  had  no  jurisdiction  over  the  large  number  of  non-Indians 
who  came  to  reside  in  the  Territory,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  conditions  made  it  a  refuge  for  outlaws — there  has  never 
been  a  lynching  in  Indian  Territory.  A  change  had  to  come — 
not  because  the  Indians  had  failed  at  self-government,  but  be- 
cause their  government  only  applied  to  a  fraction  of  the  resi- 
dents of  their  territory.      One  of   the   first  to  realize    fully  the 
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necessity  for  this  change  and  to  plead  for  bringing  it  about 
righteously  and  wisely  was  the  late  Senator  Dawes.  He  would 
have  been  the  last  man  to  sanction  any  breach  of  faith  with  these 
people.  The  Act  creating  the  Dawes  Commission  sets  forth 
clearly  what  it  was  to  do.  There  were  certain  valuable  considera- 
tions to  be  secured  from  the  Indians.  The  tribe  held  their  lands 
by  United  States  patents.  Until  they  could  be  persuaded  to  re- 
linquish these  patents  very  little  could  be  done.  Congress  would 
hesitate  long  before  attacking  so  sacred  2  thing  as  its  own  patent 
to  land.  Therefore  the  Indians  must  bd  persuaded  to  relinquish 
these,  and  in  return  for  the  valuable  considerations  thus  given  the 
Commission  was  instructed  by  the  Act  as  to  just  what  it  might 
pledge  in  return.    Here  is  the  exact  wording: 

"The  extinguishment  of  tribal  titles  to  any  lands  within  that 
Territory,  now  held  by  any  or  all  of  said  nations  or  tribes,  either 
by  cession  of  the  same  or  some  part  thereof  to  the  United  States, 
or  by  the  allotment  and  division  of  the  same  in  severalty  among 
the  Indians  of  such  nations  or  tribes,  respectively,  as  may  be  en- 
titled to  the  same,  or  by  such  other  method  as  may  be  agreed 
upon  between  the  several  nations  and  tribes  aforesaid,  or  each  of 
them  with  the  United  States  with  a  view  to  such  an  adjustment 
upon  the  basis  of  justice  and  equity  as  may,  with  the  consent  of 
said  Nation  of  Indians,  so  far  as  may  be  necessary,  be  requisite 
and  suitable  to  enable  the  ultimate  creation  of  a  state  or  states 
of  the  Union,  which  shall  embrace  the  lands  within  said  Indian 
Territory. "    Sec.  16,  Act  of  March  3,  1893.    (27  Stats.,  645.) 

In  the  same  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  clauses  defining  the  work 
which  the  Commission  was  authorized  to  do,  occurs  the  follow- 
ing explicit  statement: 

*'But  said  Commissioners  shall,  however,  have  power  to  nego- 
tiate any  and  all  such  agreements  as,  in  view  of  all  the  circum- 
stances affecting  the  subject,  shall  be  found  requisite  and  suitable 
to  such  an  arrangement  of  the  rights  and  interests  and  affairs  of 
such  nations,  tribes,  bands  of  Indians,  or  any  of  them,  to  enable 
the  ultimate  creation  of  a  Territory  of  the  United  States  with  a 
view  to  the  admission  of  the  same  as  a  Sfate  of  the  Union."  (27 
Stat.  L.,  645.)     D. 

Acting  under  these  instructions  in  the  very  first  agreement 
made — the  Atoka  agreement  with  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws 
— the  following  practical  pledge  was  made : 

"This  stipulation  is  made  in  the  belief  that  the  tribal  govern- 
ments so  modified  will  prove  so  satisfactory  that  there  will  be  no 
need  or  desire  for  further  change  till  the  lands  now  occupied 
by  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  shall,  in  the  opinion  of  Congress, 
be  prepared  for  admission  as  a  State  of  the  Union."  .  (Atoka 
agreement  as  quoted  and  ratified  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  in  the  so-called  Curtis  Act  of  1898.) 
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I  have  spoken  already  of  the  promises  as  to  continuation  of 
prohibition.  The  promise  of  separate  statehood  is  surely  just  as 
specific  and  just  as  binding.  In  spite  of  this  legislation  has  been 
proposed  in  Congress  looking  to  the  very  thing  the  Indians  have 
dreaded  and  sought  to  protect  themselves  from — absorption  into 
another  state.  Absolutely  no  pretense  is  made  that  this  is  for  the 
good  of  the  Indians.  The  Chiefs  of  the  Five  Tribes,  two  years 
ago,  stated  officially  that  their  people  wanted  separate  statehood 
for  Indian  Territory  and  the  continuance  of  prohibition.  They 
appealed  to  the  Christian  people  of  the  Territory  and  of  the  nation 
to  aid  them  to  secure  these  things.  In  the  matter  of  prohibition 
the  churches  have  to  a  considerable  extent  responded.  During 
the  summer  just  past  four  out  of  five  of  the  Indian  chiefs  joined 
in  calling  a  convention  to  draw  up  a  constitution  for  a  state  to 
be  made  out  of  Indian  Territory.  All  residents  of  Indian  Terri- 
tory were  invited  to  join  in  electing  delegates  to  this  con- 
vention. It  met  August  21st.  It  was  composed  about  equally 
of  Indians  and  whites.  It  drew  up  a  Constitution  for  submission 
to  the  people.  Whatever  may  be  the  defects  of  this  instrument, 
it  certainly  does  aim  to  provide  for  keeping  the  pledges  of  the 
Government  as  to  prohibition  and  as  to  all  other  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  welfare  of  the  Indians.  On  Tuesday,  Nov.  7th,  all  adult 
residents  of  Indian  Territory  will  be  invited  to  vote  for  or  against 
the  adoption  of  this  Constitution.  In  the  meantime  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  Indian  Nations,  assembled  in  session  for  the  last  time, 
are  discussing  the  matter.  You  heard  from  the  Ghickasaws  yes- 
terday. The  Cherokees  with  absolute  unanimity  have  passed 
a  resolution  asking  for  separate  statehood  and  endorsing  the  Con- 
stitution. There  is  no  doubt  that  similar  action  will  be  taken  by 
all  the  legislatures. 

The  full-blood  Indians  in  the  Choctaw  and  Seminole  Nations 
have  with  touching  liberality  contributed  very  largely  out  of  their 
poverty  toward  the  carrying  on  of  the  campaign  for  separate 
statehood  and  continuing  prohibition.  The  Indians  and  their 
white  fellow-citizens  feel  that  no  valid  reasons  have  been  urged 
against  the  separate  statehood  which  was  definitely  promised 
them  in  return  for  specific  value  given.  The  Territory  has  a  pop- 
ulation twice  as  large  as  any  previous  applicant  for  Statehood. 
Its  area  is  nearly  equal  to  the  average  of  all  States  east  of  the 
Mississippi.  Within  its  limits  could  be  placed  Massachusetts,  Ver- 
mont, Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey  and  a  considera- 
ble slice  of  Delaware.  It  has  immense  resources  and  a  very 
thoroughly  American  population.  Thus  there  seems  no  shadow 
of  excuse  for  non-fulfillment  of  the  terms  of  the  contract.  If 
such  a  contract  can  be  broken  because  one  party  to  it  is  guardian 
and  the  other  ward,  that  can  surely  only  be  the  case  when  the 
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breach  is  made  clearly  and  emphatically  in  the  interest  of  the 
ward.  To  break  it  for  the  convenience  of  the  guardian  would 
be  simply  criminal.  To  make  Indian  Territory  part  of  Oklahoma 
would  not  only  make  enforcement  of  prohibitory  laws,  if  not 
practically  impossible,  much  harder,  but  would  in  a  number  of 
other  ways  work  hardship  to  the  Indians.  If  our  solemn  pledges 
are  broken  it  will  be  done  deliberately  and  without  any  possible 
excuse  of  benevolent  intention  with  regard  to  the  Indian  people. 
Referring  to  these  very  treaties  in  a  report  dated  March,  1904, 
Mr.  Bonaparte  said:  "If  such  promises,  so  solemnly  made,  are 
not  kept  by  the  American  people,  they  can  be  bound  by  no  treaty 
*  *  *  and  no  one  can  reasonably  place  faith  in  our  national 
honor." 

I  have  been  asked  a  number  of  times  by  members  of  this  Con- 
ference whether  I  think  there  is  any  possibility  of  Congress 
granting  separate  statehood.  My  reply  is  that  I  must  believe  in 
the  possibility  of  a  right  thing  being  done  until  the  wrong  is 
actually  accomplished.  I  must  believe  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  enough  men  who  will  make  righteousness  a 
first  consideration,  to  prevent  legislation  manifestly  in  breach  of 
solemn  pledges  when  the  fact  of  such  breach  has  been  made  clear. 
Is  it  not  our  duty,  as  citizens  of  the  United  States,  to  find  out 
what  is  our  moral  obligation  in  the  matter,  and  then  to  insist 
upon  the  scrupulous  performance  of  this  obligation? 

Miss  Anna  L.  Dawes. — I  am  not  one  of  the  persons  who  asked 
permission  to  speak  this  morning ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  with  very 
great  hesitation  that  I  take  any  of  the  time  so  precious  just  now, 
but  twice  this  morning  my  father's  memory  has  been  invoked  and 
his  influence  is  said  to  be  still  here.  I  am,  in  a  sense,  the  last 
survivor  among  you  of  the  commission  who  first  went  to  the 
Indian  Territory;  that  is  to  say,  I  went  with  my  father  at  that 
time,  and  Capt.  McKennon,  who  was  with  you  last  year,  is  the 
only  member  of  that  commission  still  able  to  speak  to  you,  and 
he  is  not  here  today.  I  am  not  sure  that  there  is  not  laid  upon 
me  the  duty  of  saying  to  you  one  thing,  and  one  thing  only.  In 
so  far  as  my  father's  influence  can  go  with  this  body,  what  he 
would  like  to  have  me  say  to  you  in  his  behalf  is  that  the  Indian 
Territory  should  be  a  State  by  itself.  He  felt  very  strongly  on 
this  point.  He  felt  that  the  Indian  Territory,  settled  from  the 
South,  and  having  always  the  atmosphere  of  the  South,  and  full 
of  that  atmosphere  which  shall  for  all  time  control  its  people, 
and  Oklahoma,  settled  from  the  North  and  Middle  West,  with 
that  peculiarity,  that  atmosphere,  which  some  6f  us  may  think 
is  better  than  the  other,  but  which  certainly  is  different,  he  felt 
that  these  two  States  could  never  properly  coalesce  and  that  in 
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nature  it  was  not  right  that  they  should  be  put  together.  Still 
more  strongly  he  felt,  what  Dr.  Evans  has  so  well  said  to  you 
this  morning,  that  he  went  to  this  people,  to  say  to  this  people, 
that  they  should  have  their  land,  their  race,  their  State  and  gov- 
ernment, and  that  they  should  have  it  in  a  new  and  glorified 
form,  that  they  should  be  part  of  this  great  nation  as  a  State  in 
this  Union.  Over  and  over  he  said  it  to  those  men,  and  it  was 
never  once  thought  by  any  man  in  the  Indian  Territory,  never 
once  suggested  in  Washington,  never  once  thought  anywhere 
that  the  two  of  them  could  ever  be  one  State;  that  was  a  later 
idea,  born  partly  of  the  feeling  in  the  Indian  Territory  that  it 
must  be  a  State  somehow,  born  partly  of  that  desire  of  Okla- 
homa for  the  rich  lands  of  the  Indian  Territory  of  which  Miss 
Robertson  spoke  so  well  to  you — and  no  one  knows  better  than 
she  of  what  she  is  talking — born  partly  of  other  reasons  not 
necessary  here  to  speak  of.  And  in  his  last  years,  he  felt  that  if 
the  Indian  Territory  and  Oklahoma  were  made  one  State,  all 
the  work  that  the  commission  had  been  sent  to  the  Southwest  to 
do  was  a  failure;  and  very  strongly  he  felt  that  it  was  not  only 
unwise,  but  unrighteous,  that  for  reasons  not  connected  with 
this  territory  there  should  be  one  State  instead  of  two.  I  know 
that  the  dead  hand  does  not  reach  nor  hold  governments,  least 
of  all  all  the  American  Government.  Nevertheless,  you  have  made 
me  feel  in  a  way  for  which  I  cannot  be  too  grateful,  that  his  is 
not  the  dead  hand,  but  the  living  influence;  therefore  it  is,  that 
quite  against  my  judgment,  my  heart  has  obliged  me  to  come  to 
you  this  morning  with  his  message  on  this  subject,  because  I 
am  the  only  person  who  can  give  it  to  you.    (Applause.) 

The  President. — There  is  another  question  respecting  the  In- 
dian matters  which  the  Business  Committee  desires  Mr.  Smiley 
to  put  briefly  before  us. 

Mr.  Smiley. — I  hesitate  to  bring  forward  this  matter  which 
the  Business  Committee  has  asked  me  to  present.  I  have  the 
utmost  confidence  in  the  President  of  the  United  States,  as  you 
all  must  know,  and  I  believe  we  can  rely  on  him  to  see  that  no 
appointments  of  bad  men  are  made  in  the  Indian  service  if  he 
can  prevent  it.  I  think  we  all  feel  that  way.  But  there  is  one 
thing  which  he  did  last  winter  of  which  I  and  many  others  dis- 
approve, although  I  believe  he  was  honest  and  sincere  in  his  pur- 
pose, and  he  did  it  with  the  advice  of  the  Attorney-General.  As 
you  know,  Indian  trust  funds,  belonging  to  a  tribe,  were  turned 
over  to  certain  schools  and  these  schools  were  almost  without 
exception  Roman  Catholic  schools.  Had  all  members  of  that 
tribe  been  Roman  Catholics  the  case  would  have  been  different, 
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but  funds  were  taken  which  belonged  to  the  whole  tribe,  Catho- 
lics and  Protestants  alike.  Personally  I  think  this  was  contrary  to 
the  judgment  of  this  Conference  and  of  Congress.  I  understand 
the  President  has  intimated  that  he  would  like  an  expression  fiom 
Congress  on  this  matter,  and  that  he  will  abide  by  such  an  ex- 
pression. I  hope  we  may  be  able  to  put  into  our  platform,  in  a 
delicate  way,  a  request  that  Congress  take  up  the  question  and 
pass  upon  it  as  suggested.  We  do  not  need  to  express  our  views, 
but  merely  to  ask  Congress  to  give  its  decision  in  the  matter.  I 
have  presented  this  because  we  never  insert  anything  in  our  plat- 
forms that  has  not  been  brought  up  in  the  Conference. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald. — Mr.  Chairman :  It  is  with  a  good  deal  of  dif- 
fidence that  I  make  any  suggestion  out  of  harmony  with  anything 
proposed  by  our  distinguished  host.  As  this  question  is  one  of 
very  great  importance,  and  one  which,  in  my  judgment,  should 
not  be  acted  upon  by  this  Conference  without  at  least  some  op- 
portunity for  a  fairly  full  discussion,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  men- 
tioned in  the  platform  this  year.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Catholic 
Church;  I  am  also  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs in  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  am  somewhat  familiar 
with  this  question.  The  main  reason  why  I  say  a  word  at  all  now 
is  to  correct  an  erroneous  impression  that  may  be  created  by 
what  Mr.  Smiley  has  said.  There  were  contracts  made  with  sev- 
eral schools  out  of  the  tribal  funds  of  different  tribes,  and  at  least 
one  of  those  schools  was  not  a  Catholic  school.  That  of  course 
puts  an  entirely  different  complexion  upon  the  matter.  It  is  a 
matter  of  the  utmost  importance. 

Those  of  you  who  are  familiar  with  what  has  been  done  by 
Congress  during  the  past  five  years  know  that  I  was  one  of  those 
who  most  strenuously  opposed  the  change  of  the  Government's 
policy,  and  the  discontinuance  of  contracts  with  schools  con- 
ducted by  the  several  churches.  Although  I  have  acquiesced 
in  the  action  of  the  Government  and  in  the  expressed  determina- 
tion of  the  people  that  Government  funds  should  not  be  used  for 
that  purpose,  I  am  yet  of  the  firm  conviction  that  that  was  the 
greatest  mistake  ever  made  by  this  Government  in  its  work  of 
civilizing  the  Indian  peoples.  The  civilization  of  this  country 
is  a  Christian  civilization ;  it  is  based  upon  Christian  doctrines. 
The  condition  of  the  Indian  children  is  entirely  different  from  the 
children  of  the  American  people.  The  American  public  schools 
have  my  hearty  approval;  they  are  distinctly  an  American  insti- 
tution; they  are  maintained  upon  the  theory  that  the  children 
who  are  in  those  schools  receive  religious  instruction  in  the  homes 
of  their  parents.  The  Indian  children  will  not  for  many  years 
ever  be  in  a  position  to  receive  instruction  in  the  homes  of  their 
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parents.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  religious  instruction  be 
given  to  them  in  the  schools.  To  me  it  is  not  so  material  whether 
they  are  reared  as  Catholics,  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians  or 
Methodists,  as  it  is  that  they  are  reared  as  good  Christians — mem- 
bers of  some  church  rather  than  of  no  church  at  all.  This  ques- 
tion now  is  not  a  question  of  using  Government  money,  it  is 
whether  the  money  of  the  Indians  themselves  should  be  used. 
While  it  is  true  that  in  some  instances  the  money  that  belongs 
to  some  Indians  who  are  members  of  different  churches  than 
those  who  conduct  the  contract  schools  might  be  used  for  that 
purpose,  yet  so  much  can  be  said  in  support  of  the  practice,  and 
it  is  of  such  vital  importance  to  the  civilization  of  many  Indians, 
that  I  express  the  sincere  hope,  and  I  do  it,  not  because  I  am  in- 
terested in  any  particular  school,  but  because  I  have  the  welfare 
of  these  Indians  at  heart,  that  no  action  will  be  taken  by  this 
Conference  until  at  least  a  fair  opportunity  be  given  to  present 
both  sides  of  the  question.  Perhaps  I  am  one  of  the  minority  in 
this  Conference;  certainly  this  is  the  only  opportunity  that  has 
been  given  to  say  a  word  upon  this  subject,  because  there  has 
been  no  intimation  that  it  was  to  be  discussed.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances I  hope  that  the  Business  Committee  will  consider 
this  phase  of  the  matter.  I  can  only  add  that  when  this  question 
comes  before  Congress,  as  it  has  in  times  past,  I  shall  freely  state 
my  views;  and  if,  by  any  possibility,  I  can  prevent  the  Presi- 
dent being  interfered  with  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  as  he  now 
sees  it,  I  shall  exert  whatever  influence  I  have,  and  I  shall  resort 
to  every  parliamentary  expedient  to  prevent  any  such  interfer- 
ence.   (Applause.) 

Miss  Annie  Beecher  Scoville. — Mr.  Chairman:  May  I  say 
one  word?  I  want  simply  to  say  that  the  last  speaker  and  his 
church  stand  in  the  consistent  position  of  saying  what  we  all  ap- 
plauded, that  the  Indian  should  be  educated  in  some  church,  a 
Christian  citizen,  and  that  we  who  believe  that  the  state  should 
not  teach  religion  and  believe  that  our  Government  was  right  in 
saying  that  there  should  be  no  more  contract  teaching  of  religion, 
should  stand  by  and  see  that  the  religious  training  is  given  to 
the  children  in  our  reservations  and  that  we  stand  together  in 
that,  Catholic  and  Protestant. 

I  want  to  say  one  word  also  in  this  statement  of  the  President's 
position,  as  to  his  attitude  toward  his  officers  and  toward  those 
who  wished  to  serve  in  this  work  and  serve  the  flag,  that  he  said 
pro  rata  they  should  receive,  according  to  the  number  of  those 
in  the  tribe  who  wished  their  children  trained  in  such  a  church, 
that  the  tribe  that  would  have  received  two  or  three  thousand 
dollars,  received  many  more  thousands;  and  triple  the  number 
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of  those  who  petitioned  for  their  children  to  have  this  money 
paid  to  a  certain  school,  petitioned  again  that  the  money  should 
not  be  paid,  because  they  belonged  to  other  churches, — and  that 
is  just  why  we  differ, — not  because  we  wish  to  stand  against  any 
church,  but  because  we  do  not  wish  to  put  before  the  Indian  the 
position  that  he  shall  scrap  over  his  religion,  put  him  on  the  war- 
path against  his  moral,  religious  and  spiritual  advisers.  The 
President's  attitude  was  just  and  fair,  and  the  carrying  out  of 
it  in  the  political  action  was  not  fair  to  the  President  himself,  I 
believe. 

The  President. — I  am  going  to  ask  the  Secretary  to  take  the 
Chair  for  I  have  a  word  to  say  on  this  subject,  although  Miss 
Scoville  has  probably  said  what  I  would  naturally  say. 

I  want  simply  to  put  the  issue  clearly  before  you.  The  Lake 
Mohonk  Conference  voted,  I  suppose  it  was  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen years  ago,  after  long  discussion,  lasting  through  at  least 
three  annual  sessions,  that  all  relations  between  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  and  the  churches  should  cease,  that  the  Gov- 
ernment should  cease  to  make  appropriations  through  churches 
or  to  church  schools  or  to  schools  under  any  church  or  ecclesi- 
astical organizations.  That  was  not  a  Protestant  movement,  it 
was  not  a  movement  against  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  It 
had  the  endorsement,  I  think,  of  all  the  churches.  My  recol- 
lection is  that  Cardinal  Gibbons  gave  his  endorsement  to  the 
general  proposition.  I  know  it  was  generally  endorsed  by  the 
high  officials  in  all  churches.  In  accordance  with  that  action  of 
this  Conference,  and  partly  as  a  result  of  it.  Congress  adopted 
the  policy  of  gradually  discontinuing  all  Government  appropria- 
tions, so  that  at  the  end  of  ten  years  all  Government  appropria- 
tions should  cease.  It  was  thought  not  right  to  discontinue  at 
once,  but  give  ten  years  for  the  churches  to  adjust  themselves 
to  the  new  relationship.  That  has  become  the  settled  policy  of 
the  country.  Of  course,  it  is  a  perfectly  possible  thing  to  reopen 
that  question  and  rediscuss  it  and  say  that  was  a  mistake,  but 
so  far  as  we  here  at  Mohonk  are  concerned,  the  principle  that 
the  Government  should  not  make  appropriations  to  be  expended 
by  an  ecclesiastical  organization  in  the  education  of  Indians  is 
settled,  and  so  far  as  a  policy  can  be  settled  by  a  persistent  and 
continuous  pursuit  of  it  for  ten  years,  it  is  settled  by  the  country 
at  large.  But  there  are  funds  that  are  held  by  the  Government  in 
trust  for  the  Indians.  They  do  not  belong  to  the  Indians  in  the 
sense  that  the  Indians  have  the  spending  of  them,  they  are 
held  by  the  Government  in  trust  for  the  Indians.  The  question 
now  raised  is :  Shall  the  Government,  in  the  administration  of  its 
trust,  give  out  of  those  trust  funds  to  schools  under  ecclesiasti- 
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cal  control,  if  the  Indians  request  it?  I  for  one,  say  No.  It  is 
the  business  of  a  guardian  to  determine  how  the  funds  shall  be 
spent,  not  of  the  ward.  If  the  ward  is  able  to  determine  how 
the  funds  should  be  spent,  the  money  should  be  given  to  the 
ward  and  he  should  be  allowed  to  spend  it.  So  long  as  the 
Government  is  the  guardian — so  long  as  the  responsibility 
of  the  expenditure  rests  with  the  Government  as  the  guardian, 
and  not  with  the  Indians — so  long  the  Government  must  de- 
termine how  that  money  shall  be  spent.  It  is  not  right  to  the 
Indian  to  throw  that  responsibility  back  upon  the  Indian  which 
belongs  to  us.  I  'do  believe  that  as  rapidly  as  possible  those 
trust  funds  should  be  distributed  to  the  Indians  and  then  the 
Indians  should  be  left  perfectly  free  to  use  that  money  for  any 
schools  they  like.  (Applause.)  Some  of  that  money  did  not 
go  to  Roman  Catholic  schools;  though  most  of  it  went  to 
Roman  Catholic  schools,  some  went  to  Lutheran  schools; 
but  it  does  not  make  any  difference  whether  it  went  to  the  Roman 
Catholic,  Lutheran,  Presbyterian,  or  Episcopalian,  the  funda- 
mental question  is  this:  Shall  the  United  States  throw  upon  the 
Indians  the  responsibility  of  spending  the  money  which  by  the 
very  condition  of  guardianship  it  assumes  they  are  incompetent 
to  spend?  Shall  they  eject  the  agents  of  the  churches  from  the 
lobby  only  to  send  them  to  the  Indian  tribes?  Shall  those  agents 
of  various  churches  go  to  those  various  Indians  with  petition 
papers,  saying  to  one  man,  "Will  you  sign  for  a  Congregational 
school,"  to  another,  "Will  you  sign  for  an  Episcopalian  school," 
and  then  carry  those  petitions  up  to  the  Indian  Department  and 
divide  the  money  according  to  those  petitions?  I  hold  that  it 
is  immeasurably  worse  to  throw  that  sectarian  conflict  back 
among  the  tribes  than  it  is  for  Congress  or  the  Bureau  to  meet 
that  conflict  itself.  It  is  worse  to  appropriate  Indian  trust  funds 
than  Government  funds  to  sectarian,  denominational,  or  ecclesi- 
astical organizations.  As  those  of  you  who  heard  my  open- 
ing address  know,  I  heartily  agree  with  what  Mr.  Fitzgerald  has 
said  and  what  Mr.  Smiley  has  said  today,  that  the  children  of 
the  Indians  should  be  trained  as  Christians,  and  tonight  we  hope 
to  hear  one  or  two  addresses  from  men  who  are  of  that  opinion, 
and  who  will  urge  it  upon  this  Conference,  and  I  hope  and  be- 
lieve that  the  Business  Committee  will  have  something  to  say 
upon  that  subject  and  upon  the  importance  of  recommending 
some  means  to  secure  that  result. 

The  President. — Mr.  Frank  Wood  will  have    the    last    five 
minutes  of  this  session. 

Mr.  Frank  Wood. — Mr.  Chairman:  While  I  have  not  lived 
on  an  Indian  reservation,  I  have  been  investigating  this  ques- 
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tion  according  to  my  capacity  for  about  twenty-seven  years. 
The  two  things  that  I  objected  to  most  in  the  paper  that  was 
finished  this  morning  were  the  laying  upon  Divine  Providence 
and  the  American  people  the  atrocities  of  the  past,  the  claim  that 
they  were  the  acts  of  Providence,  and  the  result  of  the  onward 
march  of  civilization,  and  a  part  of  the  onward  progress  of  the 
American  people.  Providence  does  not  need  any  defence  from 
me,  but  the  American  people  have,  when  the  facts  were  brought 
before  them,  repudiated  the  responsibility  for  these  atrocities. 
They  have  done  what  they  could  as  reparation.  They  will  not  ac- 
knowledge that  they  are  the  authors  of  the  crimes  that  have  been 
committed  against  the  Indians.  Should  we  lay  these  crimes  upon 
Providence?  Shall  we  charge  Providence  with  the  crime  against 
the  Pimas — that  horrible  story  that  stirred  our  blood  here  today? 
Is  Providence  the  author  of  the  robbery  of  the  water  rights  that 
brought  famine  and  starvation  to  that  tribe?  I  think  not.  Then 
as  to  the  other  thing,  and  the  only  point  which  I  intended  to 
answer  (I  want  to  say  here  that  I  had  no  personal  feeling;  I 
knew  the  gentleman  was  an  able  supervisor  and  that  he  had  a 
good  school)  was  that  the  old  Indian  and  the  full-blood  was 
not  capable  of  education  and  progress.  Now  personal  experience 
is  not  always  the  best  evidence;  testimony  from  proper  witnesses 
is  just  as  good.  The  first  man  that  gave  me  any  education  as 
to  actual  contact  with  the  Indian  matters  was  that  old  Indian 
campaigner,  General  •  Crook.  He  respected  and  admired  these 
old  Indians  who  had  no  education  excepting  the  education  that 
they  had  obtained  under  their  tribal  systems  and  in  their  own  life, 
which  is  a  pretty  large  education ;  and  it  would  be  well  for  some 
of  us  if  we  had  a  part  of  it.  He  said  to  me,  "If  I  were  an  Indian 
and  had  to  bear  the  wrongs  that  they  have  borne,  I  would  be 
worse  than  any  Indian  I  ever  saw!"  He  respected  his  antago- 
nist, Geronimo,  an  old  Indian,  who  fought  General  Crook  ably. 
After  his  capture,  and  during  that  time  he  was  in  Alabama,  he 
was  made  constable,  also  acted  as  Sunday-school  superintendent 
Even  he  could  be  improved.  I  mentioned  Dr.  Eastman  simply 
because  it  was  a  case  I  knew  most  about,  but  I  can  mention  fifty 
cases  if  time  permitted — Dr.  Montezuma  and  others.  Dr.  East- 
man is  a  full-blood  and  he  began  his  education  when  he  was 
seventeen  years  of  age,  and  what  was  possible  for  him  is  possible 
for  others.  He  is  not  a  man  naturally  quick,  but  what  he  has 
accomplished  has  been  done  by  persistently  sticking  to  it  until 
he  could  do  it,  and  then  kept  at  it  until  he  could  do  it  better  than 
anyone  else.  Mr.  William  Duncan  and  his  Metlahkatla  Indian 
colony  is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  Christian  education  in 
the  world  without  regard  to  race.  I  do  not  believe  the  old  Indian 
is  not  capable  of  being  saved.    We  have  had  the  testimony  of 
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Bishop  Whipple,  Bishop  Hare,  the  testimony  of  General  Crook 
and  General  Howard,  testimony  from  the  Riggses ;  we  have  tes- 
timony from  every  missionary  who  has  done  effective  work, 
who  has  ever  stood  on  this  floor.  God  is  able  to  save  to  the 
uttermost,  and  the  Indians  are  more  capable  of  accepting  the 
Christian  religion  than  almost  any  other  race  who  are  not  Chris- 
tians, because  they  are  religious,  they  are  not  idolaters,  they  be- 
lieve in  a  Supreme  Being,  who  is  a  Spirit — "the  Great  Mystery" — 
and  they  are  capable  of  understanding  our  Invisible  Father  and 
accepting  Him  when  He  is  properly  presented  in  love.  The- 
gentleman's  statement  about  the  old  Indian  and  the  full-blood 
would  limit  the  grace  of  God,  and  the  redemptive  power  of  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  I  wished  to  make  this  explanation  in 
reply  to  the  paper  of  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Tibbles. — In  addressing  this  audience  I  feel  I  should 
make  an  apology,  for  I  do  not  speak  the  language  of  the  schools, 
and  have  ;ione  of  the  refinements  of  speech  which  has  delighted 
you  for  the  last  three  days.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  civilized,  but  I 
know  a  truth  when  I  see  it.  I  believe  that  I  have  a  matter  to  sub- 
mit to  you  that  is  of  greater  importance  than  any  subject  ever  be- 
fore presented  to  this  Conference.  The  Severalty  Act  provided 
that  the  Government  shall  hold  in  trust  for  the  Indian  all  lands 
allotted  to  them  under  that  Act  for  twenty-five  years,  and  that  at 
the  end  of  that  time  deed  the  land  in  fee  simple  to  the  allottee  or 
his  heirs,  according  to  the  law  of  the  State  or  the  Territory  in 
which  the  land  is  situated.  The  average  life  among  Indians  is 
some  years  shorter  than  among  the  whites,  and  at  the  end  of 
twenty-five  years  the  population  of  an  Indian  tribe  will  have  prac- 
tically changed.  Here  and  there  only,  will  there  be  living  an  ori- 
ginal allottee.  I  hold  it  a  good  point  in  law  that  the  Government, 
having  entered  into  the  contract  to  hold  these  lands  in  trust 
and  at  the  end  of  the  twenty-five  years  deed  them  to  the  allottee 
or  his  heirs,  that  it  is  bound  in  ethics  and  equity  to  determine  for 
itself  who  these  heirs  are,  and  not  confer  that  authority  upon  a 
county  judge  who  is  elected  by  the  very  men  who  expect  to 
profit  by  the  extended  litigation  which  will  result  in  finding  by 
that  process  who  the  legal  heirs  are.  Within  three  or  four  years 
the  twenty-five  year  term  will  begin  to  expire  on  some  of  the 
reservations,  where  the  first  allotments  were  made.  Already  law- 
yers are  beginning  to  gather  around  these  reservations,  antici- 
pating the  rich  harvest  that  will  come  the  moment  the  term  of 
these  allotments  expire. 

I  know  of  one  instance  in  which  one  attorney  has  been  ap- 
pointed a  guardian  for  seventy-four  estates  where  heads  of  In- 
dian families  have  died,  every  family  owning  from  a  hundred 
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and  sixty  to  four  or  five  hundred  acres  of  agricultural  land,  the 
value  of  which  runs  up  into  the  hundreds  of  thousands.  Hav- 
ing this  litigation  in  view,  these  lawyers  combine  to  elect  a 
county  judge,  who  in  fact  really  becomes  a  partner  in  their  con- 
cern. Instances  have  been  reported  to  me  where  lawyers  have 
offered  a  prize  of  twenty-five  dollars  to  the  Indian  who  would 
first  report  to  them  the  death  of  a  head  of  an  Indian  family,  so 
that  the  lawyer  might  instantly  appear  in  the  probate  court,  and 
be  appointed  a  guardian  for  the  minor  children  and  administrator 
of  the  estate.  When  men  die  intestate,  as  all  Indians  must,  for 
they  are  not  allowed  to  make  wills,  this  audience  knows  perfectly 
well  who  generally  owns  the  estate,  when  the  lawyer  makes  his 
final  report. 

It  has  already  been  advocated  on  this  floor  that  Indian  agents 
be  required  to  make  a  registration  of  all  members  of  the  tribes, 
over  which  they  have  been  placed.  That  is  exactly  what  these 
men  advocate  who  expect  to  see  these  Indian  lands  transferred 
to  white  owners  through  the  cost  of  unending  litigation.  That 
list  could  only  be  used  in  a  county  court  as  evidence  in  settling 
an  estate.  It  has  no  other  legal  force.  The  county  judge  would 
decide  who  the  heirs  were  and  on  appeal  from  him  the  case  would 
go  first  to  a  circuit  court,  and  then  to  the  supreme  court  of  the 
State  or  Territory.  In  all  these  Western  States,  the  supreme 
court  is  from  one  to  six  years  behind  its  docket.  If  nothing  is 
done,  the  inevitable  result  must  be  that  the  Indians  will  be  dis- 
inherited and  all  the  millions  that  have  been  spent  in  education, 
missionary  work  and  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  make 
Indians  self-supporting  will  have  gone  for  naught. 

The  remedy  for  this  state  of  affairs  is  the  enactment  of  a  law 
by  Congress  placing  upon  each  large  reservation  an  officer  of 
the  United  States  Government  whose  record  shall  be  accepted 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  concerning  the  heirs 
to  men  who  have  died,  with  an  appeal  from  their  decision  in 
contested  cases  to  the  United  States  District  Court.  In  cases 
of  small  reservations  one  officer  could  do  the  work  for  several. 
These  officers  should  have  conferred  upon  them  all  the  authority 
of  a  probate  court. 

As  I  said  in  the  beginning,  I  believe  this  the  most  important 
question  that  was  ever  presented  to  this  Conference,  and  I  have 
been  allotted  three  minutes  in  which  to  do  it. 

The  Conference  then  adjourned. 


&ixtf)  Session. 

Friday  Evening,  October  20,  1905. 


The  President. — At  this  opening  of  the  last  meeting  of  the 
session,  we  will  first  hear  a  few  words  from  one  whom  we  had 
expected  to  hear  from  personally,  Hon.  F.  E.  Leupp,  the  hon- 
ored Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs;  he  has  written  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Smiley,  part  of  which  the  Secretary  will  read. 

Washington,  Oct.  19,  1905. 
Hon.  Albert  K.  Smiley, 

Lake  Mohonk  Mountain  House, 
Mohonk  Lake,  N.  Y. 

My  dear  Mr.  Smiley: — I  am  annoyed  beyond  measure  at  the 
failure  of  my  plans  to  come  to  Mohonk.     ..... 

Two  matters  I  had  on  my  memoranda  to  bring  before  the 
gathering.  One  was  a  suggestion  to  the  people  in  the  missionary 
field  that  they  try  to  arrange  their  conferences  of  Indian  religious 
societies  so  as  to  have  them  occur  simultaneously.  The  reason 
for  this  is,  that  a  succession  of  such  conferences  causes  more  or 
less  disturbance  through  Indians'  wanting  to  attend  two  or  three 
instead  of  the  one  to  which  they  properly  belong.  Of  course 
this  is  natural  in  view  of  their  enjoyment  of  visiting  their  friends 
on  the  various  reservations,  but  it  keeps  up  some  of  the  spirit  of 
unrest  among  them  which  it  would  be  just  as  well  to  modify 
where  we  can  do  it  without  jeopardizing  any  proper  interests.  I 
think  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  making  this  arrangement 
for  holding  the  different  conventions  the  same  week,  and  if  the 
several  religious  bodies  would  get  together  by  correspondence 
or  delegates  and  arrange  a  program  so  that  if,  for  instance,  the 
Presbyterians  were  holding  their  convention  at  Santee,  and  the 
Episcopalians  at  Rosebud,  and  the  Baptists  at  Crow,  and  so  on, 
all  should  be  held,  let  us  say,  in  the  week  between  September  2d 
and  9th  or  some  such  period.  This  would  not  prevent  the  Pres- 
byterians at  Crow  from  going  to  Santee,  or  the  Episcopalians  at 
Santee  going  to  Rosebud,  or  otherwise  interfere  with  the  entire 
freedom  of  the  religious  bodies;  but  it  would  save  the  agencies 
a  good  deal  of  interference  with  the  orderly  routine  of  affairs, 
especially  where  the  effort  has  been  made  to  impress  the  Indians 
with  the  fact  that  each  week  in  the  year  brings  its  duties  to  an 
industrious  householder  and  farmer. 
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The  other  point  I  wished  to  bring  before  the  Conference  had 
to  do  with  the  ambitions  of  certain  young  Indians.  There  is 
one  excellent  Indian  boy  who  has  commendation  from  every- 
body who  has  had  to  do  with  him  as  teacher,  employer  or  other- 
wise, who  is  very  anxious  to  complete  his  education  by  taking  p 
scientific  course  at  Dartmouth.  If  any  members  of  the  Confer- 
ence could  put  me  in  communication  with  any  rich  and  generous 
persons  who  would  like  to  help  this  boy  by  contributing  the  few 
hundred  dollars  a  year  which  would  be  necessary  to  pay  his  ex- 
penses at  college,  I  should  be  gratified.  I  have  arranged  for  the 
routine  expenses  at  Dartmouth,  but  cannot  provide  the  board 
and  clothing  and  incidentals.  From  what  I  can  learn  of  the  boy 
I  should  judge  that  his  conduct  would  justify  the  expense  to 
any  benefactor. 

Another  of  my  ambitious  young  Indians  is  a  girl  at  Rosebud 
who  has  shown,  as  I  am  informed,  exceptional  ability  as  a  musi- 
cian, using  the  piano  as  an  instrument.  The  girl's  ambition  to 
get  some  special  instruction,  and  her  undoubted  talent,  have 
led  the  superintendent  and  his  wife  to  see  whether  they  could 
not  squeeze  out  of  their  slender  income  enough  to  place  her  at 
some  conservatory.  It  hardly  seems  just  to  let  them  incur  this 
expense  if,  as  I  have  been  repeatedly  assured,  there  are  kind 
and  wealthy  persons  on  the  lookout  to  expend  something  for 
the  advancement  of  individual  Indians.  I  know  of  no  better 
place  than  Mohonk  to  bring  up  these  matters,  as  all  who  attend 
the  Conferences  are  interested  in  Indians,  and  many  of  them 
have  a  large  circle  of  acquaintances  which  would  prove  valuable 
in  a  case  like  this. 

I  should  be  much  obliged  if,  in  case  I  am  unable  to  attend 
even  a  single  session  of  the  Conference,  you  would  lay  these 
matters  before  the  members  with  my  kind  regards  and  expres- 
sions of  regret  for  my  compulsory  absence. 

Sincerely  yours, 

F.  E.  Leupp,  Commissioner. 

The  President. — We  are  to  take  the  first  hour  this  evening  for 
a  consideration  of  what  seems  to  me  to  be  at  least  as  important  as 
any  matter  that  can  come  before  us,  that  is  what  we  can  do  for 
the  religious  education  (and  by  religious  I  include  certainly  the 
moral  and  all  social  education)  of  the  Indian  race  specifically  and 
of  all  the, — I  must  not  say  dependent  people,  I  do  not  mean  insu- 
lated people, — well,  you  know  what  I  do  mean.  We  will  first  hear 
from  Dr.  H.  B.  Frissell,  President  of  Hampton  Institute,  who, 
perhaps,  has  done  as  much  as  any  man  for  the  culture  of  the  In- 
dians and  negroes  in  this  country. 
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Rev.  H.  B.  Frissell. — A  few  days  before  I  left  Hampton,  I 
met  a  company  of  thirty-five  young  Indian  boys  and  girls.  They 
had  just  come  on  from  the  West.  No  one  had  been  sent  to 
gather  them;  most  of  them  had  come  by  themselves;  in  two  or 
three  cases  they  had  been  accompanied  by  a  teacher  who  had 
known  Hampton  and  was  anxious  to  have  them  come  to  the 
school.  In  every  case  we  had  sent  out  papers  making  inquiry  as 
to  their  standing  and  had  found  out  what  progress  they  had 
made  in  their  studies.  After  twenty-five  years  in  the  Indian 
work  at  Hampton  it  is  very  interesting  for  me  to  contrast  that 
body  of  intelligent,  well-dressed,  earnest,  forceful  young  men  and 
women  with  the  Indians  who  came  to  us  in  blankets,  just  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  not  speaking  the  English  language,  many  of  fhem 
with  scant  clothing  and  long  hair  and  with  all  the  evidences  of 
barbarism.  Few  things  could  speak  more  loudly  of  the  pro- 
gress which  has  been  made  in  this  Indian  work  than  the  contrast 
between  the  Indian  student  who  comes  to  Hampton  today  and 
the  one  of  twenty-five  years  ago.  We  have  heard  many  things 
that  are  discouraging,  but  there  are  some  things  that  make 
those  of  us  who  are  in  this  work  believe  that  there  is  real  prog- 
ress. Most  of  these  young  people  have  come  from  the  Indian 
boarding  schools.  At  Hampton  we  no  longer  take  any  Indian 
who  has  not  had  previous  training  in  the  West.  The  description 
that  was  given  to  us  of  the  struggle  for  students  does  not  apply 
to  the  Hampton  school,  for  we  do  not  take  any  who  have  not 
had  a  certain  amount  of  training,  and  I  want  to  say  right  here  a 
word  for  these  Indian  schools  of  the  West.  We  have  sometimes 
felt  doubtful  about  their  work,  but  for  a  number  of  years  it  has 
been  my  good  fortune  to  meet  at  their  institutes  a  number  of 
their  teachers  and  superintendents.  I  have  seldom  found  a  more 
earnest  body  of  people  than  these  workers  who  gather  at  least 
once  every  year  to  discuss  the  great  problem  of  how  the  Indian 
can  be  elevated.  Of  course  there  are  exceptions,  but  the  men 
who  are  at  the  head  of  these  schools  as  well  as  the  teachers 
under  them,  labor  under  very  great  difficulties,  and  I  want  to 
say  that  I  have  found  them  a  body  of  earnest  Christian  men  and 
women. 

The  question  which  we  have  to  discuss  tonight  is  in  regard  to 
the  religious  work  among  the  Indian  people.  Of  course  we 
at  Hampton  feel  that  religion  lies  at  the  very  bottom  of  all 
we  are  doing.  I  could  not  stay  at  Hampton  a  week  if  I  did  not 
feel  that  the  religious  life,  the  religious  work,  was  the  central 
and  the  all-important  thing.  General  Armstrong,  as  you  know, 
was  the  founder  of  Hampton.  He  was  one  of  those  whose 
parents  went  out  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  long  ago,  to  carry 
the  Gospel  to  the  people  who  sit  in  darkness.     He  came  to 
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Williams  College  and  then  went  into  the  war;  after  the  great 
struggle  was  over  he  came  to  Hampton,  with  all  the  earn- 
estness of  the  religious  life  that  belonged  to  him,  with  strong 
faith  in  the  Unseen,  and  with  a  belief  in  the  power  of  prayer, 
which  he  said,  he  considered  the  greatest  thing  in  the  world. 
We  at  Hampton  have  always  felt,  as  I  have  said,  that  religious 
work  is  vitally  important  in  the  uplift  of  the  Negro  and  the 
Indian. 

It  may  be  interesting  perhaps  to  consider  the  sort  of  religious 
life  that  we  believe  in  at  Hampton.  It  is  very  practical  in  its 
nature  and  is  closely  connected  with  the  work  of  the  hand. 
There  has  been  a  religion  which  some  of  us  can  remember, 
which  was  altogether  a  thing  in  the  air,  altogether  a  thing  of 
the  hereafter.  At  Hampton  we  do  not  dwell  much  on  the 
hereafter,  we  do  not  dwell  much  on  the  sort  of  religious  life 
which  has  nothing  to  do  with  work.  While  we  do  not  lay 
much  stress  upon  the  emotional  side  of  religion,  we  do  lay  a 
great  deal  of  stress  upon  the  doing  of  daily  duty.  Hampton  is, 
as  you  know,an  undenominational  school.  Again  and  again 
the  question  has  been  brought  up  in  Congress  as  to  whether 
our  appropriation  ought  not  to  be  taken  away  from  us,  for 
some  have  charged  us  with  being  sectarian;  and  I  have  had  to 
go  to  Washington  repeatedly  to  fight  out  that  question.  We 
are  not  sectarian.  We  are  very  earnest  in  our  plea  for  undenomi- 
nationalism  and  I  want  to  take  just  a  moment  to  explain  our 
attitude.  We  have,  for  instance,  a  Catholic  priest,  who  comes  to 
the  school  from  Fort  Monroe;  he  is  one  of  the  most  earnest 
and  devout  men  among  us.  Our  Catholic  Indians  go  to  early 
mass  at  his  church.  A  while  ago  a  boy  who  had  come  from  a 
Catholic  school  in  the  West,  asked  me  whether  he  might  go  to 
the  Protestant  church  Sunday  morning,  instead  of  going  to 
the  Catholic  Church.  I  told  him  no,  he  had  come  to  me  a 
Roman  Catholic  and  I  did  not  mean  that  he  should  be  proselyted 
at  Hampton.  We  give  a  welcome  to  all  the  Catholic  boys  and 
girls  who  attend  our  other  religious  services,  but  we  insist  that 
they  shall  go  to  their  own  church  and  we  maintain  the  most 
cordial  relations  with  their  priest.  We  have  a  number  of  Bap- 
tists, and  as  they  are  believers  in  close  communion  we  have  Bap- 
tist clergymen  come  to  the  school  church  and  administer  the 
communion  to  those  who  belong  to  that  denomination.  Some 
of  our  students  are  Episcopalians;  the  rector  from  the  town  of 
Hampton  comes  over  and  conducts  certain  services  on  the 
grounds  for  them  and  they  attend  his  church.  In  addition  we 
have  daily  chapel  exercises  for  all.  Emphasis  is  laid  upon  Chris- 
tian duties  and  not  at  all  upon  the  differences  which  separate 
Christian  people.     I  consider  that  one  of  the  most  important 
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things  that  we  teach  these  young  people  who  come  to  us,  many 
of  whom  have  intense  feeling  concerning  the  doctrines  that 
separate  one  Christian  from  another,  is  that  Roman  Catholics 
and  Protestants,  Baptists  and  Methodists,  Presbyterians,  Epis- 
copalians and  Congregationalists,  can  all  work  together  in  har-» 
mony.  It  seems  to  me,  my  friends,  that  we  might  .  introduce 
that  sort  of  religious  life  into  our  Indian  schools,  without  any 
loss  and  with  a  great  deal  of  gain.  I  know  some  people  feel 
that  it  is  a  question  whether  religion  ought  to  be  taught  and  I 
understand  that  when  Dr.  Abbott  was  talking  about  it,  he  ad- 
vocated morals  and  not  religion.  I  did  not  hear  his  speech,  but 
I  should  say  that  we  ought  to  teach  religion  as  well,  and  I 
think  the  time  is  coming  when  Catholics  and  Protestants,  when 
Presbyterians  and  Baptists,  can  let  go  the  unimportant  things 
and  work  together  for  the  welfare  of  these  races. 

The  importance  of  this  religious  work  leads  me  to  look  with 
a  great  deal  of  regret  at  everything  in  our  Western  schools 
which  looks  like  neglect  of  the  religious  side.  I  have  heard 
since  I  have  been  here  that  Mr.  Riggs,  who  has  labored  so 
long  and  so  faithfully,  is  no  longer  supported  by  the  Congre- 
gational denomination,  and  that  he  is  obliged  to  give  up  his 
work.  What  a  great  misfortune  that  is!  When  we  think  of 
what  the  Riggs  family  has  done  for  the  Sioux  nation,  when  we 
remember  how  the  Riggses  and  Williamsons,  when  the  Sioux 
were  shut  up  after  one  of  their  massacres,  went  into  the  fort 
and  talked  with  the  captives,  and  when  we  remember  how 
much  has  resulted  from  their  efforts,  it  seems  a  tremendous 
shame  that  Thomas  Riggs  and  his  brother  should  have  to  give 
up  their  work  because  the  Congregational  denomination  will 
not  stand  by  them.  I  do  not  know  the  reasons  for  it  and  I  do 
not  presume  to  criticise  at  all  the  American  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation with  which  I  have  been  so  pleasantly  and  intimately  as- 
sociated for  many  years.  It  is  doing  a  great  work.  But  I  should 
like  to  plead  that  we  here  at  Mohonk  send  out,  as  I  believe 
we  are  to  do,  a  petition  to  these  Christian  churches,  to  say  that 
such  men  as  Mr.  Riggs  and  Mr.  Williamson  should  be  sup- 
ported and  that  the  work  to  which  they  have  given  themselves 
should  go  on. 

We  have  talked  a  good  deal  about  a  great  many  things  and 
all  of  them  very  helpful.  I  am  sure  you  will  not  think  that 
any  one  who  comes  from  Hampton  does  not  believe  in  the  prac- 
tical side;  the  practical  side  is  of  vital  importance.  A  great 
deal  of  progress  has  been  made  along  that  line,  but  what  we 
need  most,  my  friends,  are  men  and  women  who  have  the  spirit 
of  Christ,  who  will  get  alongside  of  these  boys  and  girls  and 
help  them.     That  is  already  very  largely  done  in  our  Indian 
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boarding  schools.  There  are  men  from  these  schools  who  attend 
this  Conference  year  after  year  with  whom  you  have  come  in 
contact,  men  of  noble  and  fine  spirit;  but  beyond  what  the  board- 
ing school  can  do,  we  ought  to  have  the  church.  We  all  know 
the  story  of  the  Winnebagos  and  Omahas.  We  remember  when 
their  reservations  were  opened  and  the  white  people  came  in, 
and  lands  in  severalty  were  given  to  the  Indians,  how  much 
we  expected  and  hoped  for  them,  and  you  know  the  awful 
story  of  how  these  people  have  gone  to  pieces  in  the  years  that 
have  followed  and  our  expectations  seem  all  blighted.  If  I  were 
asked  what  was  the  reason  we  have  failed  in  the  case  of  the 
Omahas  and  Winnebagos  and  succeeded  at  Santee  I  should  say 
because  we  sent  to  Santee  earnest,  consecrated  missionaries  and 
left  the  Omahas  and  Winnebagos  very  largely  to  themselves. 
I  suppose  there  are  no  people  who  need  the  sort  of  work  that 
can  be  done  by  a  good,  devoted  missionary  as  much  as  the 
Indians,  and  especially  when  they  return  from  such  schools  as 
Hampton.  It  is  not  merely  for  religious  work  that  these  people 
are  needed,  but  also  for  a  great  many  other  things.  Take  the 
men  who  are  in  our  boarding  schools;  they  are  Indian  Bureau 
employees  and  therefore  cannot  do  many  things  that  the  mis- 
sionaries can  do.  You  have  heard  the  story  of  Miss  Collins 
and  her  work!  You  remember  how,  when  the  Indians  of  Stand- 
ing Rock  were  threatened  with  loss  and  disaster,  Miss  Collins, 
who  was  outside  and  could  do  what  no  Indian  employee  could, 
stepped,  in  and  saved  the  situation.  Now  think  what  it  would 
mean  to  the  Indians  of  Standing  Rock  if  the  work  of  Miss  Col- 
lins were  not  to  continue.  I  want  to  make  a  plea  for  religious 
education.  It  seems  to  me  it  ought  to  go  into  the  Indian  schools. 
And  I  want  to  make  a  plea  for  those  noble  men,  the  Williamsons 
and  Riggses  and  others  who  have  made  possible  because  of  their 
devoted  lives  the  work  that  we  are  doing  today.  (Applause.) 

The  President. — We  have  heard  from  a  representative  of 
one  of  the  great  schools  of  the  East,  and  we  are  now  to  hear 
from  a  representative  of  one  of  the  greatest  schools  of  the  West, 
Superintendent  of  Haskell  Institute,  Mr.  H.  B.  Peairs,  Lawrence, 
Kansas. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Peairs. — Mr.  President,  Friends  of  the  Con- 
ference: I  have  been  keeping  very  still  since  I  came  to  the  Con- 
ference, and  enjoying  the  meetings,  gathering  all  that  I  could. 
I  did  not  come  with  the  intention  of  speaking  at  all,  but  I  assure 
you  that  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  speak  for  just  a  few  moments 
upon  the  topic  which  has  been  assigned,  "Religious  Work  in 
Indian  Schools  and  on  Indian  Reservations."    I  believe  it  to  be 
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a  very  important  work.     I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  civilize 
without  Christianizing.    I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  Christianize 
without  the  development  of  the  hand  and  the  brain  at  the  same 
time.     The   missionary   work    among   our   Indian   people   was 
begun,  of  course,  on  the  reservations  years  and  years  ago.    For 
a  long  time  the  results  seemed  very  meagre,  and  yet,  today  as 
we  look  out  over  the  Indian  population  of  this  country,  we  can 
find  hundreds,  yes,  thousands,  of  devoted,  consecrated,  Chris- 
tian Indian  people,  and  as  a  result  of  the  missionary  work  that 
has  been  done  in  the  field,  we  have  today  the  great  system  of 
Government  schools.     We  could  not  have  the  system  of  Gov- 
ernment schools  that   we  have  today   had  it   not  been  for   the 
missionary  work.     The  missionaries  sowed    the  seed    in  years 
gone  by  and  we  are  reaping  today  the  harvest  in  the  opportunity 
for  work  with  the  thirty  thousand  children  that  are  in  the  Gov- 
ernment schools.     Although  the  work  on  the  reservations  has 
been  great  and  the  reward  is  large,  it  is  not,  it  seems  to  me,  to 
be  compared  as  a  field,  to  the  field  that  is  now  before  us.     I 
thoroughly  believe  in  that  work  among  the  old  people,  and  I 
would  not  want  any  one  to  think  for  a  moment  that  I  am  in  favor 
of  relinquishing  or  giving  up  any  work  in  the  field,  but  I  do 
believe  that  there  is  a  greater  field  among  our  Indian  people, 
and  that  is  in  the  schools.       We  all  know,  especially  all  those 
who  have  studied  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  in  this  country,  the 
work  among  young  people  in  the  churches,  the  different  Chris- 
tian organizations  in  the  churches,  and  have  gathered  statistics 
that  the  majority  of  conversions  are  among  the  young  people, 
those  in  their  teens.    I  cannot  give  you  the  figures,  but  I  have 
been  especially  interested  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  during  the 
past  two  or  three  years  and  have  been  connected  with  local 
work  and  with  state  work,  and  I  have  been  surprised  as  I  have 
studied  it  to  find  out  what  a  large  percentage  of  conversions 
are  made  during  the  early  years  of  life.     If  that  be  true  among 
our  people,  with  our  children  who  are  in  Christian  homes  and 
have  Christian  surroundings  and  all  that  tends  to  help  them,  is 
there  not  a  great  responsibility  resting  upon  those  who  have 
to  do  with  this  Indian  work  and  with   Indian  schools?     The 
Indian   Government  school  is  today  the  home  of  the   Indian 
child — thirty  thousand  of  them  out  of  forty  thousand  of  school 
age  in  this  country.     Dr.  Frissell  has  said,  and  truly  said,  that 
there  are  many,  many  consecrated,  devoted  Christian  men  and 
women  in  the  Government  schools  of  this  country.     There  are; 
but  on  the  other  hand  we  may  as  well  confess  the  facts,  there 
are  many,  many  of  them,  hundreds  of  them  in  the  Government 
service  who  do  not  care  a  snap  of  the  finger  for  anything  along 
the  line  of  religious  training.     There  are  men  and  women  in 
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charge  of  scores  of  young  Indian  boys  and  girls  who  never 
think  from  one  year's  end  to  the  other  of  the  spiritual  growth  of 
the  Indian  children.  The  regulations  of  the  Indian  office  require 
that  Sunday  school  be  held  on  Sunday  each  week,  and  it  is 
done,  but  in  many  instances  it  is  only  done  because  it  is  re- 
quired and  you  know  when  work  is  done  in  that  spirit  it  does 
not  mean  much.  We  need  in  the  field,  in  the  schools,  as  well 
as  on  the  reservations,  more  Christian  men  and  Christian  women, 
those  who  are  consecrated,  those  who  are  devoted,  those  who 
are  willing  to  give  their  lives  to  this  missionary  work.  Someone 
said  today  in  this  room  that  he  had  for  years  always  advised 
young  people  not  to  enter  the  Government  service.  I  can  easily 
understand  that  and  understand  the  reasons  for  such  advice,  for 
I  have  given  almost  twenty  years  of  my  life  to  Government 
service  and  today  I  really  cannot  see  that  there  is  much  hope 
(so  far  as  promotion  is  concerned,  or  as  financial  interests  are 
concerned),  but  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  there  is  something 
more  than  that  in  this  work.  There  is  a  promotion  which  will 
come  to  the  faithful  worker  in  the  future.  We  need,  as  I  said. 
Christian  men  and  women,  We  can  do  Christian  work  in  the 
Government  schools.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Government 
schools  are  Godless  schools,  but  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  we 
can  do  undenominational  Gospel  work  in  the  schools,  and  during 
the  years  that  have  gone  by  there  have  been  scores  of  conver- 
sions in  the  Indian  schools  of  this  country.  We  ought  not  to  be 
so  afraid  of  criticism,  so  afraid  to  stand  for  religious  training, 
and  to  do  for  the  children  who  are  placed  under  our  charge  that 
which  we  know  is  our  duty.  Children  come  from  Christian 
homes  to  us  and  come  to  the  school  and  stay  three  or  four  or  five 
years,  and  possibly  are  thrown  under  the  influence  of  those  who 
do  not  care  for  religious  training,  and  those  children,  during 
this  formative  period  of  life,  under  that  kind  of  influence,  drift 
and  possibly  forget  all  about  their  God.  They  go  back  to  their 
homes  where  there  is  evil  and  temptation  all  around  them,  and 
having  reached  the  advanced  age,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  get 
them  back  into  the  fold.  Others  come  to  us  from  all  sections 
of  this  country  who  know  nothing  of  religious  training,  who 
have  had,  in  fact,  no  Bible  instruction.  I  have  a  class  of  boys 
(twenty),  and  two  weeks  ago  as  I  talked  to  them  about  the  story 
of  Daniel  (and  these  boys  are  seventh  and  eighth  grade  boys),  I 
said,  "Boys,  how  many  of  you  had  in  your  early  boyhood  days 
the  story  of  Daniel  told  to  you?"  Just  two  boys  out  of  that 
class  of  twenty  boys  ever  had  the  story  of  Daniel  told  to  them. 
It  simply  illustrates  how  much  there  is  to  do  and  how  little  the 
Indian  children  in  the  Indian  schools  have  had  in  the  way  of 
Bible  instruction.     I  believe  we  should  teach  the  Bible  in  the 
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Indian  schools  of  this  country.  We  need  not  teach  denomi- 
nationalism  at  all,  but  teach  principles  and  truths  of  the  Bible, 
teach  the  Gospel  and  not  be  afraid  of  a  little  bit  of  criticism.  We 
at  Haskell  have  much  the  same  plan  as  Dr.  Frissell  has  given. 
The  pastors  of  the  various  churches  come  to  the  school  and 
conduct  services.  In  addition  to  that  we  have  a  Sunday  school 
of  about  thirty-five  classes  of  boys  and  girls,  who,  from  Sunday 
to  Sunday,  do  their  .work  just  as  regularly  in  the  Sunday  school 
as  is  done,  among  public  school  children.  We  have  in  addition 
to  that,  and  it  is  the  best  part  of  our  work,  the  young  people's 
societies.  From  time  to  time  the  organizations  have  grown  and 
the  interest  has  grown  to  that  extent  that  there  are  now  six 
active  organizations:  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Junior  Society,  the 
Sunshine  Societies,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  etc.  All  volunteers,  that  is  the 
best  part  of  it, — volunteers.  There  is  no  compulsory  attendance 
at  all  in  those  meetings,  and  yet,  on  every  Sunday  evening  at 
Haskell  Institute,  there  are  out  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  stu- 
ents,  I  can  safely  say,  three  hundred  to  four  hundred  volunteer 
boys  and  girls  in  those  Christian  organizations.  It  simply  shows 
what  can  be  done.  I  hope  to  see  the  day  when  throughout  this 
land  in  our  Indian  schools  there  will  be  such  a  corps  of  workers 
in  the  schools  that  similar  work  may  be  carried  on  in  all  the 
schools.  I  want  to  make  the  plea  as  Dr.  Frissell  did  here  tonight 
for  these  people.  There  are  thirty  thousand  Indian  boys  and 
girls  in  the  Indian  schools  calling  for  the  Gospel.  I  tell  you  I 
believe  that  the  Christian  young  people  of  this  country  should 
be  encouraged  to  enter  the  Government  service,  at  least  this 
particular  department  of  it.  The  Civil  Service  Commission  will 
examine  anybody  who  wants  to  be  examined,  and  they  are  no 
respecter  of  persons.  Whoever  may  make  application  to  that 
Civil  Service  Commission  can  take  the  examination  and  can  get 
into  positions  in  the  Government  Indian  service,  where  he  can 
work,  and  where  he  can  do  the  work  which  God  has  placed  us 
here  to  do.  Can  we  shirk  the  responsibility?  I  appeal  to  you 
as  Christian  people  in  this  Conference,  that  as  you  go  home  this 
year  that  you  may  not  forget  the  thirty  thousand  Indian  boys 
and  girls  who  are  in  the  Government  schools  of  this  country, 
but  that  as  you  may  have  opportunity  you  will  urge  Christian 
young  people  to  get  into  the  Civil  Service  and  there  do  Christian 
work  for  our  boys  and  girls. 

Dr.  L.  C.  Warner. — Dr.  Frissell  has  been  misinformed  in  re- 
gard to  the  relation  of  the  Riggses  to  the  American  Missionary 
Association.  There  are  two  of  the  Riggses  in  the  service  of  the 
Association,  one  Dr.  Riggs,  and  his  work  and  school  goes  on  the 
same  as  for  many  years,  the  other  is  Thomas  Riggs.    Mr.  Riggs 
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is  in  the  employ  of  the  Association  at  this  time  and  is  doing  the 
same  excellent  work  that  he  has  done  for  many  years  in  superin- 
tending the  many  churches  that  are  among  the  Sioux  nation. 
The  Association  closed  the  school  at  Oahe  Agency  something 
over  a  year  ago,  not  because  they  wanted  to,  but  largely  because 
the  number  of  pupils  has  very  much  fallen  off.  Mr.  Thomas 
Riggs  has  thought  it  best  to  reopen  the  school  and  he  has,  with 
the  consent  and  co-operation  of  the  Association,  solicited  funds 
to  reopen  that  school,  but  during  all  this  time  he  himself  is  sup- 
ported by  the  American  Missionary  Association. 

The  President. — The  next  speaker  will  be  one  who  has  been 
for  some  vears  in  the  West.  He  is  the  President  of  Whitman  Col- 
lege, Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  Rev.  Dr.  S.  B.  L.  Penrose. 

Dr.  S.  B.  L.  Penrose. — Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  When  I 
learned  this  fall  that  I  might  this  year  accept  for  the  first  time  the 
invitation  which  for  several  years  Mr.  Smiley  has  been  very 
kindly  sending  to  me  to  attend  the  Conference  of  the  friends  of 
the  Indians,  I  bethought  me  of  what  service  I  might  render  to 
the  Conference  which  I  had  never  attended  before,  and  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  I  would  write  to  the  agents  of  the  different 
Indian  reservations  in  the  Northwest  and  ask  them  if  they  had 
any  messages  for  this  Conference  or  any  suggestions  to  make 
concerning  changes  in  existing  laws  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians. 
As  the  first  part  of  what  I  have  to  present  to  you  this  evening, 
may  I  read  extracts  from  the  letters  of  two  or  three  of  those 
reservation  agents  concerning  minor  or  perhaps  major  amend- 
ments in  some  of  the  laws  concerning  Indian  life?  One  agent 
writes  me: 

"I  strongly  favor  either  Government  or  State  control  of  Indians 
but  not  a  mixture  as  at  the  present  time;  agents  and  bonded 
superintendents  in  charge  of  Indian  reservations  do  not  always 
know  just  where  our  authority  begins  or  ends. 

"Referring  to  the  U.  S.  statute  concerning  the  sale  of  liquor 
to  Indians,  I  think  that  the  Indian  who  purchases  the  liquor 
should  be  punished  the  same  as  the  man  who  sells  it  to  him. 

"The  leasing  of  Indian  lands  should  be  restricted  more  than 
at  present;  Indians  who  get  money  easily,  without  working  for  it, 
spend  it  foolishly. 

"While  I  generally  favor  the  allotment  of  lands  in  severalty, 
yet  I  think  that  it  has  been  done  too  hastily  on  many  reser- 
vations; when  they  receive  their  allotments  they  are  recognized 
as  citizens ;  I  know  many  allottees  who  are  no  more  fit  for  Amer- 
ican citizenship  than  the  most  ignorant  foreigner  just  arrived 
on  our  shores. 
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"I  am  pleased  to  inform  you  that  we  now  have  a  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs  who  is  wide  awake  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  Indian;  I  refer  to  Hon.  Francis  E.  Leupp;  I  do  not  mean 
by  this  statement  that  the  former  Commissioner  did  not  try  to 
do  his  duty,  but  I  think  that  in  Mr.  Leupp  we  have  a  man  who 
comes  to  us  better  equipped  for  the  position  than  any  man  who 
has  ever  held  the  office;  he  is  making  many  changes  which,  I 
am  sure,  will  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Indian." 

Another  writes:  "There  is  one  phase  of  the  work  in  which,  I 
think,  all  superintendents  will  agree — namely,  the  superinten- 
dent should  be  permitted  to  direct  and  govern  the  personnel  of 
his  corps,  choosing  its  members  and  pruning  its  members  (with- 
out the  present  necessity  of  preferring  almost  criminal  charges 
before  a  change  can  be  effected).  If  a  superintendent  is  to  be 
held  responsible  for  results,  he  must  be  allowed  a  chance  to 
choose  the  means  and  the  instruments  with  which  the  results 
are  to  be  achieved— otherwise  the  responsibility  is  not  his." 

Another  writes:  "I  will  plainly  state  that  in  my  opinion  the 
matter  of  allotting  Indians  and  opening  reservations  to  settle- 
ment is  being  done  too  fast  and  in  many  instances  prematurely. 
When  the  Indians  are  allotted,  under  the  law  they  become  citi- 
zens and  are  subject  to  the  State  laws,  and  have  the  same  rights 
and  privileges  as  any  other  citizen,  but  few  are  prepared  for  this. 
Congress  and  the  Department  have  tried  to  make  laws  to  protect 
them,  and  made  it  a  crime  to  sell  intoxicants,  but  the  Supreme 
Court  has  decided  such  a  law  unconstitutional,  and  you  can 
readily  see  the  agent  and  the  Government  has  no  jurisdiction 
over  them  except  to  hold  their  allotted  lands  in  trust  so  they 
cannot  sell  or  dispose  of  them,  but  the  bars  are  being  let  down 
rapidly  in  this  respect. 

"It  now  seems  to  be  the  policy  to  open  reservations  to  set- 
tlement, and  allow  the  heirs  of  deceased  allottees  to  sell  their 
inherited  lands.  By  opening  the  reservation  the  tribal  lands  will 
be  sold.  This  is  placing  the  Indian  upon  an  equal  footing  as  a 
citizen  with  the  whites,  which  would  be  all  right  if  they  were  pre- 
pared for  it,  but  I  regret  to  say  that  as  a  rule  they  are  not.  Most 
reservations  and  the  Indians  should  have  the  protecting  care 
of  the  Government  for  some  time  to  come.  There  will  no  doubt 
be  a  great  effort  made  in  Congress  soon  to  remove  all  restrictions 
upon  Indian  lands  and  allow  the  allottee  to  sell,  and  many  of  the 
Indians  would  squander  their  money.  If  patents  were  issued  to 
them,  they  would  not  all  pay  taxes  as  required  by  the  laws,  and 
the  lands  would  be  sold  under  the  State  laws  for  delinquent 
taxes. 

"One. serious  problem  to  me  on  this  reservation  as  well  as  to 
many  agents  on  other  reservations  where  irrigation  is  neces- 
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sary .  to  make  lands  productive,  is  to  irrigate  the  allotted 
lands.  While  the  Government  has  been  quite  liberal  in  appro- 
priating money  for  the  past  few  years  for  this  purpose,  still  they 
have  only  made  a  small  beginning.  I  think  canals  and  laterals 
should  be  constructed  actually  appropriating  all  the  water  avail- 
able before  the  reservation  is  opened,  otherwise  the  speculators 
may  get  in  and  appropriate  the  water  and  creeks  not  appropri- 
ated by  the  Government  for  the  Indians,  and  under  the  State 
laws  in  most  States  the  actual  appropriators  hold  the  water. 
To  make  it  more  clear,  reservations  where  water  is  required  for 
irrigating  lands  should  not  be  thrown  open  until  all  the  water 
available  is  actually  appropriated  for  use  on  Indian  allotments. 

"I  trust  the  Mohonk  Conference  will  use  their  influence  to 
get  liberal  appropriations  for  irrigating  Indian  reservations, 
and  that  they  will  discourage  the  idea  of  opening  any  reservation 
until  the  allotted  lands  are  irrigated  or  water  appropriated  for 
the  purpose." 

I  present  these  at  the  request  of  these  Indian  agents  of  the 
Northwest,  of  whom  there  are  ten  within  a  radius  of  five  hun- 
dred miles  about  the  college  where  I  have  the  honor  to  be  en- 
gaged. I  do  not  wish  to  speak  to  this  Conference  upon  these 
matters  concerning  regulations  of  Indian  life,  but  rather  I  want 
to  utter  a  commonplace  truth  which  I  suppose  may  be  taken 
for  granted,  and  yet  which  I  think  one  of  those  commonplace 
truths  which  needs  always  to  be  reaffirmed.  I  mean  the  impor- 
tance of  giving  to  the  Indians  our  best  and  not  only  that  which 
is  most  popular  in  our  life  at  the  present  time.  I  am  interested 
in  the  Indian,  not  only  because  there  are  so  many  Indians  in  the 
Northwest  where  I  live,  but  because  I  am  interested  in  the  col- 
lege founded  for  one  who  gave  his  life  for  the  Indians  and  went 
to  the  Northwest,  to  Oregon,  in  1836,  because  the  Indians  had 
come  to  the  East  asking  for  the  gospel  and  the  Book  of  God. 
You  remember  those  four  Nes  Percez  chiefs  who  in  the  early 
thirties  appeared  at  St.  Louis  asking  for  knowledge  of  the  white 
man's  God  and  of  the  white  man's  Book  of  Heaven.  You  re- 
member how  they  were  entertained  there  at  St.  Louis  by  the 
United  States  Commissioner;  how  the  two  old  chiefs  died  and 
were  buried  by  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  two  thousand  miles 
from  the  graves  of  their  fathers ;  how  early  in  the  spring  the  two 
younger  chiefs,  having  been  received  as  guests  of  honor,  having 
been  loaded  with  gifts,  turned  to  go  back  to  their  hunting- 
grounds;  you  remember  how  the  United  States  officer  in  com- 
mand of  the  post  at  St.  Louis  gave  them  a  farewell  dinner  of 
honor,  and  how  at  that  dinner  one  chief  rose  to  his  feet  and  said: 
"We  are  going  back  the  long  trail  of  many  moons,  our  mocca- 
sins worn  with  the  journey,  our  hands  heavy  with  the  gifts  that 
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you  have  loaded  upon  us,  but  when  we  stand  before  the  old  men 
by  the  campfire  and  they  ask  if  we  have  brought  back  that  which 
they  sent  us  for,  knowledge  of  the  white  man's  God  and  the 
white  man's  Book  of  Heaven,  and  we  have  to  answer  No,  then 
one  by  one  the  old  men  will  go  out  into  the  darkness,  the  camp- 
fire  will  burn  to  ashes,  my  people  will  go  the  long  sad  trail  to 
other  hunting-grounds,  no  white  man's  book  to  show  them  the 
better  land,  no  white  man's  God  in  their  hearts,"  and  then  they 
went  into  the  wilderness  and  disappeared  from  history.  From 
that  day  in  1832  until  now  the  Indians,  whether  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  have  been  stretching  out  their  hands  to  the  white 
man  for  the  best  that  the  white  man  might  give  them.  Oh,  give 
them  industrial  education,  give  them  freedom  under  the  Flag! 
Yes,  but  I  pray  you  give  them  the  best  you  have  to  give  them! 
Give  them  the  knowledge  of  the  salvation  which  is  in  Jesus 
Christ!  Give  them  men  and  women  of  God  who  will  talk  to  them 
of  that  life  which  is  the  best  that  God  has  ever  given  to  anyone 
on  earth.  Dr.  Griffis  was  right  in  reminding  us  that  the  way  to 
carry  Christianity  to  the  distant  places  of  the  earth  is  by  sending 
it  incarnated,  by  men  and  women  of  deep  consecration,  of  real  in- 
spiration. Mr.  Huxley  was  right  in  giving  the  definition  of  educa- 
tion which  he  gave  us  through  the  lips  of  Dr.  Abbott,  in  his 
opening  address,  "passions  brought  to  heel  to  a  vigorous  intellect 
and  the  intellect  the  servant  of  a  tender  conscience,"  but  that  will 
must  be  brought  into  line  with  the  eternal  righteousness  and 
must  be  inspired  by  communion  with  the  divine  personality  if 
the  education  is  to  reach  the  highest  levels,  if  the  man  is  to  be 
lifted  to  the  fullness  of  the  stature  of  the  Son  of  God.  So  I 
think  the  best  that  people  of  the  East,  that  the  people  of 
America,  can  give  to  the  Indian  races  and  the  islands  across  the 
seas  is  not  simply  the  externals  of  education,  not  the  intellectual 
education  alone,  but  that  education  of  the  heart  and  of  the  soul, 
which  is  God's  best  gift  for  us  and  our  best  gift  to  the  nations  of 
the  world,  epistles  that  may  be  known  and  read  of  all  men, 
men  and  women  of  God  who  are  themselves  transformed  into 
the  image  of  Jesus  Christ.  And  not  only  those  epistles  I  pray 
you  may  give  the  Indians,  (I  am  not  prescribing  how,  why,  or 
by  what  method  of  education) — not  only  the  incarnated  Word, 
but  you  will  give  them  also  the  written  word.  The  missionary 
speaks  before  a  handful  of  people  and  leaves  them  for  a  time; 
what  shall  they  have  in  his  absence?  Shall  they  not  have  the 
Bible,  the  written  Word,  that  from  its  printed  page  they  may 
learn  of  God's  dealing  with  His  people  and  of  the  historic  and 
the  eternal  life  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord?  Shall  they  not  have 
also  the  blessings  of  that  historic  Christianity  from  which  some 
of  us  have  hewed  ourselves  in  our  excessive  individualism?    It 
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seems  to  me  that  a  people,  whose  life  has  been  individualistic 
needs  to  be  grafted  into  the  solidarity  of  the  Christian  com- 
munion, that  they  may  realize  the  fellowship  of  the  saints  and  the 
inspiration  which  comes  from  the  household  of  God.  I  ask 
that  you  bring  the  Indians  to  realize  not  only  the  science  of  the 
twentieth  century,  not  only  the  richness  and  complexity  of 
our  modern  life,  but  that  you  will  train  them  to  the  highest  levels 
of  the  human  soul,  where  man  looks  into  the  face  of  God  and 
where,  in  prayer,  the  consummate  effort  of  the  human  spirit, 
he  may  find  a  new  life  opening  over  him  and  above  him  into 
which  he  may  walk  through  the  everlasting  ages.  Give  the 
Indians  of  the  West  not  only  the  things  which  you  are  giving, 
but  give  them  more  abundantly  of  the  best  and  highest  life 
which  is  yours.  Those  of  you  who  have  experienced  yourself 
God's  best  gifts  in  the  inward  communion  with  the  Divine  Father, 
the  power  of  a  new-made  life  within  you,  see  in  some  way,  I  say 
not  how,  but  see  that  there  goes  to  the  tribes  of  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory and  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Idaho  and  Washington  and  all 
the  commonwealths  of  the  Northwest  the  same  transforming 
power  that  has  lifted  us  up  out  of  our  own  lives  into  the  freedom 
of  the  children  of  God. 

The  President. — I  am  now  going  to  ask  for  two  five-minute 
addresses  from  two  ladies  who  need  no  introduction  to  this 
Conference,  Mrs.  A.  S.  Quinton  and  Miss  Scoville. 

Mrs.  Quinton. — I  am  sure  I  voice  the  feeling  of  every  one 
here  in  giving  thanks  for  the  fascinating  discussions  we  have 
had  throughout  this  Conference  and  in  appreciation  of  the 
great  subjects  that  have  been  brought  before  us.  We  have  had 
visions  of  great  divergence  of  yiews  and  peeps  at  the  mutations 
of  politics,  but  I  think  we  all  realize  that  we  have  now  reached 
the  topic  most  interesting,  most  important  of  all,  and  I  am  glad 
to  say  a  word  for  the  Indians  themselves.  We  in  The  National 
Indian  Association  have  met  them  in  our  many  missions  among 
them,  and  know  that  they  are  eager  for  Christian  instruction. 
They  send  us  begging  pleas  from  many  quarters;  not  the  whole 
tribe,  but  men  and  women  in  the  tribes ;  those  of  best  character, 
those  most  thoughtful.  Some  of  the  incidents  proving  their 
desires  have  been  most  pathetic.  I  met  in  Washington  recently 
an  old  man  who  had  been  seriously  wounded,  whose  remaining 
days  must  be  full  of  pain,  who  had  come  all  the  way  from 
Western  Arizona  to  Washington.  When  he  called  on  me  at  the 
hotel  it  was  difficult  to  look  at  him  and  maintain  composure. 
He  showed  that  he  was  suffering.  He  was  feeble  and  aged. 
He  said:  "I  come  all  this  way  in  pain.     I  not  want  to  come; 
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I  suffer  all  the  way.  It  a  long  journey.  I  come  not  for  myself, 
not  for  my  grown-up  people.  I  come  for  my  children.  I  come 
all  this  way  to  plead  for  my  children,  for  their  future." 

Another  facing  a  Christian  Endeavor  group  in  one  of  our 
large  cities,  looking  at  the  bright  boys  and  girls,  was  asked  to 
speak.  He  said  he  could  not  speak,  yet  he  made  an  effective 
speech,  for,  looking  at  the  children,  he  said:  "I  want  my  children 
to  be  like  these  children."  That  was  his  entire  speech  and  of 
course  it  was  better  than  a  long  one  would  have  been.  Another 
man  came  to  one  of  the  missions  asking  questions  concerning 
Christ.  Not  ready  to  give  up  his  Indian  faith  he  stayed  away 
two  years  and  then  returned.  Walking  into  the  presence  of  the 
missionary,  he  said,  "Who  this  Jesus  you  talk  about?"  The 
missionary  answered  him  as  before,  and  with  burning  eyes  the 
Indian  replied:  "I  believe.  I  be  his  man.  He  perfect.  I  be  his 
man,  I  watch  you  Christians;  I  see  you  not  tell  lies;  I  see  you 
not  do  other  wrong  things.     I  be  Jesus'  man." 

The  gospel  is  a  new  story  to  them.  It  has  to  many  the  fas- 
cination, the  effect  of  a  new  story.  Many  are  ready  for  it.  What 
do  we  most  want  for  Indians  ?  for  any  men,  women,  or  children  ? 
This:  to  bring  to  them  the  consciousness  of  God  our  Father  in 
heaven.  To  convince  them  that  He  really  loves  us;  that  He 
surely  cares  for  us.  How  can  they  be  convinced  of  this?  By 
listening  to  His  perfect  Son,  a  perfect  embodiment  of  the  divine 
characteristics  and  attributes.  "How  can  they  hear"  His  word 
"except  one  be  sent"?  From  the  message  given  the  fruitage 
comes  quickly  in  many  cases,  in  others  slowly  but  surely.  The 
word  does  "not  return  void,"  and  is  that  which  all  need  most 
of  all.  The  method  of  business  men  is  to  take  the  shortest, 
surest  way  to  accomplish  what  is  desired.  If  we  wish  to  civ- 
ilize Indians,  to  awaken  in  them  the  true,  the  highest  manhood, 
we  must  bring  them  to  know  God.  The  consciousness  of  God! 
That  is  what  we  all  need;  it  is  what  politicians  need;  it  is  surely 
what  all  men  need ;  and  to  bring  that  consciousness  is  the  great 
desideratum  to  which  all  other  instruction  is  but  means  to  an 
end.  You  have  had  touching  stories  here  for  twenty-three  years ; 
testimony  from  our  missionaries  of  the  effect  of  religious  teach- 
ing. To  set  up  in  the  soul  of  the  Indian  the  consciousness 
of  God,  belief  in  the  love  of  God,  includes  all  else  for  his  good. 
From  that  consciousness  evil  flies,  and  you  have  the  whole  man 
with  all  his  powers  to  use  for  the  best  in  him;  for  true  citizen- 
ship, for  everything  that  is  noble  and  good.  Let  us  hasten  to 
send  missionaries.  There  are  forty-two  tribes  or  tribal  rem- 
nants still  in  this  Christian  land  who  have  not  heard  the  gospel. 

The  President. — Now,  as  I  never  like  to  call  on  any  one 
without  previous  notice,  I  am  going  to  give  notice  that,  after 
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we  have  five  minutes  from  Miss  Annie  Beecher  Scoville,  I  shall 
call  on  Mrs.  Walter  Roe  to  give  us  a  little  account  of  Mohonk 
Lodge,  which  had  its  inception  in  this  Conference. 

Miss  Scoville. — This  winter  Mr.  Leupp  asked  me  if  I  had 
the  nerve  to  go  and  do  something  that  I  have  asked  for  here  in 
this  Convention  once,  and  I  do  not  find  it  is  exactly  safe  to  ask 
things  at  Mohonk,  not  if  you  are  going  to  be  asked  to  do  it 
yourself.  I  have  had  three  months  of  testing  the  question  of  the 
service  of  our  country  among  the  Indians  and  I  have  that  pain- 
ful burden  of  knowing  that  the  work  that  was  done  here  twenty 
years  ago,  that  work  of  giving  the  land  and  citizenship  to  the 
men  of  Winnebago,  is  a  failure,  and  the  Winnebago,  where  once 
the  farmer,  the  little  Indian  farmer,  who  before  the  days  that 
we  came  into  this  country  had  supported  himself  and  had  been 
a  peace  lover,  that  in  the  twenty  years  that  we  have  made  him 
a  citizen  and  given  him  land,  has  gone  back  from  his  farm,  has 
given  up  his  advance,  is  living  in  the  timber,  living  on  what  he 
can  draw  from  the  lease.  The  dance  which  once  held  the  posi- 
tion least  honorable  and  was  not  very  often  brought  before  the 
people,  is  now  incessant,  and  the  drums  keep  beat  with  the  heart 
of  the  worker  in  Winnebago.  A  failure — and  is  it  the  Indian 
who  is  the  failure?  We  gave  him  just  laws,  Dr.  Abbott  said, 
necessary  for  civilization;  but  law  that  is  not  an  expression  of 
the  morals,  the  principles,  the  thought  of  the  community  is,  in 
our  form  of  government,  not  a  just  law.  The  vote  given  to  those 
men  of  Winnebago,  what  is  it?  "Winnebago  is  bought,  sacked 
and  ready  to  deliver,"  was  the  statement  made  in  the  State  con- 
vention  last  year.  I  asked  an  Indian:  "Did  you  vote  last  fall?" 
trying  to  settle  the  point  of  education.  "Yes,  that  half-breed 
told  me  he  would  give  me  fifty  cents  for  voting  and  he  never 
give  me  a  cent."  That  is  the  vote  given  by  the  State  of  Nebraska 
to  handle  Thurston  County,  and  those  Indians  know  no  more 
of  their  vote  than  that.  And  then  first,  after  all,  back  of  law  comes 
the  education  of  a  people,  and  the  education  of  a  people  is  the 
training  of  the  people  to  keep  certain  principles  in  force,  to  bring 
those  principles  into  concrete  form  of  law,  and  that  was  Dr. 
Abbott's  second  point,  I  believe.  Education — what  is  the  edu- 
cation of  Winnebago?  It  is  not  given  in  the  Government  school; 
we  have  removed  the  Christian  school,  the  sectarian  school; 
we  have  let  the  mission  die  and  the  education  is  given  in  the 
great  dance.  I  have  not  in  five  minutes'  time,  and  I  could  hardly 
in  this  audience,  tell  what  it  means,  but  fundamentally,  what 
does  it  teach?  Our  moral  life  rests  on  the  idea  of  controlling 
the  passions  of  all  of  us  for  the  good  of  the  greatest  number. 
The  Indian's  idea  is  to  give  expression  to  the  body,  that  the 
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body  shall  be  the  engine  power,  the  force;  he  is  a  hunter,  a 
fighter,  and  the  full  expression  of  all  passion  is  his  moral  life, 
the  life  that  is  taught  by  the  dance.  We  say  that  our  economic 
life  lies  on  the  fact  that  we  must  provide  for  ourselves  and  for 
those  that  depend  on  us  and  for  the  future.  What  is  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  the  Indian?  It  is  that  he  shall  gain  by  the  strong 
hand,  by  power  he  shall  gain  and  scatter  and  that  he  who  makes 
himself  poor  is  great  in  the  eyes  of  the  tribe.  Why  should  you 
blame  an  Indian  for  not  working?  Why  should  you  punish  him 
for  being  immoral?  Why  for  giving  up  work,  when  he  is  taught 
day  after  day  and  more  days  than  ever  in  the  wild  state.  We 
feed,  we  lease  his  land;  their  dead  are  all  they  care  for,  and  for 
the  dead  hand  the  Indian  is  losing  the  living  power  of  work. 

The  President. — I  assure  you  it  is  harder  than  you  imagine 
to  call  down  the  ladies. 

We  will  now  hear  from  Mrs.  Walter  Roe,  of  the  Mohonk 
Lodge  at  Colony,  Oklahoma. 

Mrs.  Walter  C.  Roe. — Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men: Most  unexpectedly  to  myself  some  seven  years  ago  I  was 
suddenly  called  upon  to  address  this  audience,  and  still  more 
unexpectedly  to  us  you  placed  in  our  hands  that  night  a  great 
trust.  We  have  tried  to  be  faithful  to  that  trust,  but  I  can  only 
say  that  while  there  is  nothing  that  we  have  to  boast  of,  there 
is  solid  advancement  to  report.  I  remember  also  the  words 
which  came  to  us  at  that  time,  from  the  lips  of  our  host,  to  whom 
the  Indians,  our  Indians,  have  given  a  beautiful  Indian  version 
of  his  name — "Smiling  Man."  Smiling  Man  told  us  at  that 
time,  that,  if  we  could  show  that  it  was  possible  to  build  up  a 
self-sustaining  Indian  enterprise,  philanthropists  might  put  their 
money  into  such  a  native  enterprise  if  there  were  any  hope  of 
receiving  that  money  back,  principal  and  interest,  leaving  be- 
hind it  a  self-supporting  industry.  He  knew  very  well,  he  said, 
that  there  were  many  liberal  men  and  women  in  this  country 
that  would  be  willing  to  do  some  such  thing  as  that,  who  were 
no  longer  willing  to  throw  money  into  a  hole.  I  cannot  say, 
Smiling  Man,  that  we  have  accomplished  this  completely  as 
yet,  but  we  have  made  such  progress  that  we  hope  that  the  time 
may  soon  come  when  we  can  report  that  the  thing  has  been 
done.  In  connection  with  this  industrial  work  of  which  you 
have  already  heard,  we  have  had  another  branch  of  the  work, 
not  originally  in  our  thoughts  at  the  time  we  were  here  seven 
years  ago ;  that  work  has  been  purely  philanthropic,  and  did  not 
at  first  anticipate  any  industrial  feature,  which  was  forced  upon 
us  by  the  cutting  of  the  rations  from  our  Indians.    We  call  this 
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part  of  the  work  our  Home  Department.  About  the  Lodge 
has  grown  up  many  and  many  an  enterprise  which  has  spread 
out  back  among  the  people.  They  are  learning  fast,  they  are 
learning  the  spirit  of  love,  they  are  learning  the  spirit  of  Christ. 
That  work  must  go  on  and  on;  after  the  other  task  has  been 
accomplished  that  work  will  still  lie  before  us.  The  thing  which 
presses  upon  us  more  than  any  other,  dear  friends,  is  now  the 
fact  that  there  is  about  us  a  mass  of  sickness  and  suffering;  we 
look  almost  daily  into  the  faces  of  dying  men  and  women.  I 
cannot  tell  you  how  that  has  borne  upon  our  hearts,  but  I  would 
say  in  behalf  of  those  Indian  friends  of  ours  that  never,  in  all 
these  eight  years,  have  we  seen  a  Christian  Indian,  whether  he 
was  the  old-time  Indian,  just  such  as  this  face  (referring  to  a 
bronze  bust  of  an  Indian)  to  which  my  eyes  have  wandered 
again  and  again  during  this  Conference,  nor  the  young,  educated 
Indian,  slipping  back,  as  he  sometimes  does,  in  the  temptations 
of  his  life,  nor  even  the  little  child,  come  to  that  hour  of  death 
without  a  faith  in  God, — if  he  is  a  true  Christian, —  without  a 
perfectly  fearless  looking  towards  the  future.  That,  dear  friends, 
is  worth  while. 

I  can  say  that  these  eight  years  have  been  given  to  this  work 
without  a  regret,  and  in  a  short  time  we  turn  back  to  that  be- 
loved work  without  a  sacrifice.  We  have  lost  some  of  our  first 
romantic  enthusiasm,  but  beneath  our  feet  today  there  is  a  deep, 
an  abiding,  unshaken  faith  in  the  manhood  of  our  Indian 
brother,  in  his  capacity  for  Christian  life,  in  his  readiness  to 
receive  it,  in  his  faithfulness  to  it  when  once  learned,  and  I  be- 
lieve with  all  my  heart  that  the  time  will  come  when  we  shall 
be  proud  to  call  this  man  our  brother.    (Applause.) 

The  President. — We  are  now  to  hear  from  the  Business 
Committee,  the  platform.  It  is  proper  that  I  should  say  that 
this  platform  expresses  what  the  Business  Committee  believes  to 
be  the  general  consensus  of  opinion  of  this  Conference.  While 
there  is  no  wish,  I  am  sure,  on  the  part  of  the  General  Committee 
to  stifle  discussion  or  to  prevent  modifications,  it  is  hoped  that 
they  have  succeeded  so  far  in  expressing  the  general  consensus 
of  this  Conference  that  the  resolutions  can  be  adopted  without 
dissent  and  without  debate,  not  as  expressing  all  that  all  of 
you  would  wish,  but  as  expressing  all  that  all  of  us  can  agree 
to  say. 

Dr.  Gates. — Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the 
Conference:  I  have  the  honor  for  the  Business  Committee  to 
report  this  as  our  recommendation  for  the  platform  of  the  twenty- 
third  annual  Conference  of  the  Friends  of  the  Indian  and  Other 
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Dependent  Peoples.  You  will  observe  that  we  make  no  utter- 
ances whatever  with  reference  to  Hawaiian  affairs  and  Chinese 
immigration.  This  was  because  we  found  it  impossible  to  make 
any  utterance  with  anything  like  uniformity  and  because,  I  be- 
lieve I  am  right,  it  is  the  universal  conviction  of  the  committee 
that  in  the  light  of  all  the  discussions  we  had  had  it  was  the 
desire  not  to  attempt  to  make  any  utterance  upon  it.  You  will 
also  see  that  we  make  no  suggestions  with  reference  to  separate 
statehood  or  joint  statehood  for  the  inhabitants  of  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, because  there  were  very  sincere  and  earnest  convictions 
on  the  part  of  certain  members  that  separate  statehood  would 
be  wisest,  and  there  were  equally  strong  convictions  on  the  part 
of  other  members  that  joint  statehood  with  Oklahoma  was  the 
best;  and  attention  was  further  called  to  the  fact  that  while  it 
was  agreed  with  the  Indians  that  the  territory  given  to  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes  should  not  be  made  a  part  of  any  other  State, 
the  territory  at  first  set  apart  to  them  and  referred  to  in  those 
conferences,  included  the  land  which  is  almost  all  the  land  which 
has  since  been  erected  into  the  separate  Territory  of  Oklahoma, 
so  that,  in  the  opinion  of  members  of  the  committee,  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  the  danger,  in  case  there  should  be  joint  state- 
hood, of  the  violation  of  that  agreement,  which  it  was  supposed 
there  would  be  had  it  been  true  that  at  that  time  the  Terri- 
tory of  Oklahoma  was  a  separate  Territory  or  was  not  included 
in  the  land  referred  to.  I  do  not  mention  this  last  fact  as  an 
argument  for  joint  statehood ;  perhaps  it  is  proper  for  me,  under 
these  circumstances,  to  say  that  personally  I  have  a  very  clear 
conviction  that  the  problems  of  the  territory  are  such  that  it 
seems  to  me  they  could  be  far  more  wisely  handled,  first  by  a 
separate  territorial  existence,  under  territorial  government  for 
a  short  term,  and  then,  under  a  separate  statehood.  But  with 
hearty  accord  in  the  findings  of  my  committee  that  it  was  wiser 
for  us  not  to  attempt  any  utterance  at  this  time  on  that 
point,  with  these  explanations,  I  submit  to  you  the  report  of 
your  Business  Committee  with  the  recommendation  that  this 
be  the  platform  of  the  twenty-third  Conference. 

(Platform  rend.)     See  pages  7  and  8. 

Dr.  Azel  Ames. — Mr.  President:  In  the  language  of  Whit- 
tier,  I  am  as  one  who  dreads  dissent  and  fears  a  doubt  as  wrong, 
but  I  should  not  do  justice  to  my  convictions  in  regard  to  the 
real  purpose  and  power  of  this  Conference,  if  I  did  not  here  and 
now  say  in  regard  to  this  platform  or  any  other  which  this  Con- 
ference may  present,  that  I  believe  we  would  miss  an  important 
factor  in  the  acceptance  and  adoption  of  a  platform  like  this, 
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without  going  further.  This  is  the  thin*  Conference  in  which 
there  has  been  distinctly  initiated  a  strong,  overwhelming,  in 
fact,  a  unanimous  expression  of  opinion  that  there  shouW-  be 
definite,  positive,  crystallized  action  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment toward  giving  aid  in  the  direction  of  that  all-saving  and  all- 
permeating  education  which  can  promote  only  the  highest  wel- 
fare of  our  dependent  peoples.  Year  before  last,  at  the  hands  of 
our  distinguished  presiding  officer,  a  platform  was  drawn  which 
provided  the  express  conviction  that  Porto  Rico  should  be  given 
help  in  the  work  of  her  education.  She  is  already  being  taxed 
to  the  utmost  limit  of  her  powers.  Last  year  we  reaffirmed  the 
vote  of  the  year  previous ;  this  year,  I  had  the  honor  to  suggest 
that  there  should  be  something  more  definite  accomplished, 
and  I  urged  the  authorization  and  empowerment,  in  fact,  in- 
struction, of  the  Secretary  and  President  of  this  Conference  to 
present  to  Congress,  to  specially  memorialize  Congress  in  favor 
of  action  in  this  behalf.  I  cannot  refrain  from  the  expression 
of  my  conviction  that  we  weaken  ourselves  when  we  simply  meet 
and  consider,  initiate,  resolve  and  affirm  and  yet  take  none  of 
that  crystallizing  action,  which  is  known  the  world  over,  can 
only  make  those  things  vital  and  effective.  I  want  to  see  this 
Conference  carry  forward  its  firm  and  united  views  to  some- 
thing like  united  action,  and  I  believe,  knowing  as  I  do  and 
as  we  all  do,  that  no  definite  action  can  be  taken  at  any  first  ses- 
sion of  Congress  that  shall  be  so  approached.  I  wish  with  every 
deference  and  with  extreme  reluctance  and  embarrassment  to 
suggest  that  the  platform  be  so  amended  as  to  authorize  and 
instruct  the  President  and  Secretary  to  especially  memorialize 
Congress  in  favor  of  crystallized  action  on  its  part  on  the  recom- 
mendation toward  the  advance  of  education  among  these  de- 
pendent peoples. 

Dr.  Gates. — Mr.  President:  May  I  ask  for  a  word?  I  think  I 
share  his  feeling  so  strongly  that  I  not  only  laid  his  paper  be- 
fore the  committee,  but  ventured  to  phrase  it  even  more  strongly, 
but  we  were  met  by  the  statement  from  our  Superintendent  of 
Colonial  Schools  within  our  reach,  I  think  it  is  proper  for  me  to 
say,  by  the  statements  by  Dr.  Falkner,  that  he-  deemed  it  very 
much  wiser,  as  did  every  other  member  of  the  committee,  that, 
instead  of  singling  out  Porto  Rico,  we  emphasize  the  duty  of 
the  Government  to  provide  primary  education  for  children  in  all 
its  territories.  When  I  say  Dr.  Falkner  did  not  deem  it  wise 
to  make  such  an  utterance,  you  will  understand  our  committee 
was  very  unanimous  in  the  feeling  that  it  was  not  wise  to  incor- 
porate it  in  the  report. 
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Dr.  Evans. — Mr.  Chairman :  I  do  not  wish  to  move  or  amend, 
but  to  correct  what  might  be  possible  misapprehension  in  the 
matter  of  the  treaties  between  the  Indian  tribes  and  the  United 
States  Government,  that  those  treaties  applied  to  the  whole  of 
the  lands,  and  that  those  lands  include  a  very  large  part  of  Ok- 
lahoma. We  referred  not  only  to  the  treaties,  but  to  the  act 
creating  the  Dawes  Commission.  The  Indians  depend  upon 
that,  that  was  the  power  given  to  the  commission  to  make  a 
certain  contract;  the  Indians  claimed  they  have  paid  what  was 
stipulated  under  their  contract,  and  what  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  promised  to  pay  them  in  return,  was  separate 
statehood  for  themselves.  The  first  agreement  with  the  Indians 
definitely  assured  them  that  they  should  have  separate  statehood 
for  Indian  Territory.  That  agreement  was  ratified  by  Congress 
more  than  eight  years  after  Oklahoma  was  a  separate  Terri- 
tory and  had  absolutely  no  reference  to  Oklahoma  whatever. 
I  say  this,  because  in  speaking  before,  I  gave  no  dates,  the  time 
did  not  admit  of  that;  but  the  main  agreement  to  the  present 
contract,  a  piece  of  business  that  is  only  being  wound  up  today ; 
that  it  is  not  closed  is  what  the  Indians  claim  their  right  upon; 
that  they  gave  all  that  they  held  dearest,  all  that  was  stipulated 
from  them,  in  this  contract,  and  now  they  bring  up  the  promise, 
the  written,  definite  promise  of  the  United  States,  and  they  say: 
"Will  you  meet  your  part  of  the  contract  you  made  with  us?'' 
That  is  the  position.  They  do  not  depend  entirely  upon  those 
old  treaties,  but  they  do  depend  upon  the  new  agreements 
made  at  a  much  later  date  than  the  separation  of  Oklahoma  and 
its  organization  into  a  Territory. 

The  President. — I  may  be  allowed  to  say  a  word  as  presid- 
ing officer  on  this  matter  without  debating  it.  I  am  so  heartily 
in  sympathy  with  the  position  of  President  Evans  that  I  have 
asked  him  for  material  to  present  this  view  through  the  press 
and  I  shall  do  so,  but  the  strength  of  Lake  Mohonk  Conference 
lies  in  the  fact  that  we  have  never  passed  a  resolution  by  a 
divided  vote.  What  we  have  done  is  to  go  before  the  country 
with  practical  unanimity;  the  whole  Conference  has  agreed  upon 
such  and  such  principles. 

Dr.  Evans. — I  merely  meant  to  correct  the  misapprehension. 

The  President. — As  many  as  are  in  favor  of  adopting  the 
platform  will  signify  it  by  saying  aye.  Contrary,  no.  It  is  a 
vote,  and  the  platform  is  adopted. 

For  platform,  see  pages  7  and  8  of  this  report. 
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Dr.  Ames. — I  move,  Mr.  President,  that  the  President,  the  Sec- 
retary, the  Chairman  of  the  Business  Committee  of  this  Conference 
and  Dr.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh  be  empowered  and  instructed  to  espe- 
cially memorialize  Congress  in  behalf  of  the  recommendation  in  the 
platform  in  favor  of  the  aid  of  the  general  Government  to  the  de- 
pendent territories  in  the  matter  of  education.      (Carried.) 

Dr.  Gates. — Will  you  allow  me  to  bring  up  one  matter  to 
which  I  had  intended  to  ask  attention  of  the  committee,  but 
which  by  lapse  of  time  escaped  and  nothing  was  said  about  it, 
that  is,  the  question  of  a  water  supply  for  the  Pimas.  Whether 
the  Conference  may  wish  to  take  any  action  about  that,  I  do  not 
know.  I  wish  Dr.  Spining  would  kindly  take  notice  of  the 
fact  that  I  have  made  it  possible  for  him  to  move  any  action  if 
he  wishes  to  do  so. 

The  President. — You  will  observe  that  that  platform  provides 
for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  five,  to  lay  before  the 
churches  the  importance  of  religious  work  among  the  Indians. 
This  committee  of  five,  in  the  view  of  the  resolution,  is  a  pre- 
liminary committee.  It  is  a  committee  of  five  really  to  consti- 
tute a  committee  of  considerable  size,  who  shall  consider  the 
whole  subject  and  present  this  matter  to  the  churches,  as  we 
have  heretofore  presented  matters  to  Congress,  to  the  adminis- 
tion,  and  I  will  appoint  on  that  committee,  Rev.  Dr.  W.  F.  Slo- 
cum,  Rev.  T.  S.  Hamlin,  Dr.  Merrill  E.  Gates,  Rev.  Paul  de 
Schwienitz,  Mr.  Daniel  Smiley;  and  I  will  ask  if  that  committee 
will,  this  evening,  at  all  events  at  the  close  of  this  session,  come 
together  sufficiently  to  determine  when  they  will  assemble. 

Dr.  Gates. — I  understand  that  Mr.  Tibbies,  who  has  in  our 
American  history  the  honor  of  having  been  the  first  man  of 
prominence  to  interest  himself  in  defending  the  titles  of  Indians 
to  their  lands,  so  far  as  to  organize  the  first  Indian  Rights  Asso- 
ciation in  any  place;  who  is  known  the  country  throughout  as 
having  married  "Bright  Eyes/'  who  took  so  many  audiences 
by  storm  here  in  the  East;  living  close  to  the  Indians  and  having 
these  outside  opinions,  wishes  to  express  himself  upon  the  mat- 
ter of  a  probate  court  to  defend  the  Indians'  titles. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Tibbles. — I  desire  to  offer  the  following  resolu- 
tion. 

Resolved,  that  the  duty  of  the  Government  under  the 
allotted  holdings  is  to  provide  an  officer  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment whose  records  shall  be  received  as  authority  concern- 
ing the  heirs  of  Indian  lands ;  and  the  Government  should  retain 
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the  power  to  declare  who  those  heirs  are,  and  not  allow  the  dis- 
position of  these  lands  to  be  controlled  by  probate  judges,  elected 
under  the  influences  surrounding  Indian  reservations. 

Mr.  Chairman. — The  importance  of  this  resolution  has  im- 
pressed itself  very  greatly  upon  the  lawyers  in  this  assembly; 
several  of  them  have  come  to  me  to  speak  about  the  matter 
since  the  afternoon  session.  It  is  a  great  and  troublesome  ques- 
tion. I  would  like  to  add  to  that  resolution  also  another  part 
of  a  sentence,  "  with  an  appeal  to  the  district  courts,"  but  here 
we  have  that  question  right  before  us,  in  Omaha  reservation, 
which  was  the  first  allotment  made  and  others  coming  right  on 
after  it  and  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  men  surrounding  that 
reservation  in  the  little  towns  around,  have  their  eyes  upon 
those  Indian  lands  and  they  are  just  as  certain  to  get  them  as 
the  sun  will  rise  tomorrow  morning,  unless  the  government  of 
the  United  States  will  protect  those  Indians  against  their  cupid- 
ity. Now,  all  the  work  that  we  have  done  in  the  twenty-seven 
years  I  have  been  in  connection  with  it  will  go  for  naught  if  the 
Indians  lose  their  lands.  Litigation  there  begins  the  moment 
these  titles  are  given  to  the  Indian.  It  is  a  question  of  such 
importance  I  thought  I  would  present  it  to  this  Conference, 
and  the  difficulties  are  so  great  that  we  ought  to  do  something 
now.  A  lawyer  came  to  me  this  afternoon  and  told  me  of  sev- 
eral things  that  would  arise  in  the  discussion  of  this  question, 
but  the  thing,  he  said,  is  to  begin  now  passing  these  general 
resolutions  and  get  some  action  from  Congress,  now,  before 
these  things  pass  beyond  our  control.  The  moment  these  lands 
are  allotted  and  the  deeds  are  made  we  can  do  nothing;  we  must 
do  it  now,  and  therefore  I  have  asked  the  privilege  that  you  vote 
upon  the  resolution. 

Dr.  Gates. — Those  who  remember  past  sessions,  will' see  at 
once  that  Mr.  Tibbies  is  anxious  about  the  very  point  which  I, 
personally,  and  our  board,  officially,  have  been  very  anxious 
about  for  years  and  I  think  he  and  I  have  at  heart  the  same 
purpose,  to  see  to  it  that  a  proper  registration  be  made  of  the 
true  heirs  to  these  lands,  and  that  the  prima  facie  evidence  of 
heirship  shall  be  at  hand  so  that  it  may  be  presented  to  defend 
the  Indian  rights.  The  importance  of  having  an  unprejudiced 
probate  court  with  a  fair-minded  and  independent  judge  who 
would  decide  in  favor  of  the  Indian  when  the  white  men  are  push- 
ing for  their  lands  in  these  reservation  regions  is  very  great.  I 
am  glad  Mr.  Tibbies  has  called  our  attention  especially  to  this 
thing,  but  lawyers,  and  some  of  us  who  are  not  lawyers,  under- 
stand how  delicate  is  the  provision,  the  work  of  providing  a  piece 
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of  machinery  that  shall  be  effective  to  do  these  things.    Frankly, 
I  do  not  think  the  resolution  provides  for  it. 

I  move  that  to  secure  the  object  in  view,  the  resolution  of 
Mr.  Tibbies  be  referred  to  a  committee  of  three  of  this  Confer- 
ence, men  learned  in  the  law,  of  whom  Chief  Justice  Andrews 
of  this  State,  who  is  already  much  interested,  be  chairman,  and 
Mr.  Tibbies  the  second  member,  the  Chair  to  fill  the  third  place 
by  appointing  some  lawyer  who  has  shown  interest  in  Indian 
affairs,  and  well  known  to  the  Conference,  to  consider  and  re- 
port at  the  next  Conference  the  best  measures  to  be  taken. 

(It  was  so  voted.) 

The  President. — I  will  appoint  as  that  committee,  Hon. 
Charles  Andrews,  chairman;  Mr.  T.  H.  Tibbies  and  Hon.  John 
J.  Fitzgerald. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  what  is  both  one  of  the  pleasantest  and 
also  one  of  the  sorrowful  features  of  these  Conferences,  the  shak- 
ing of  hands,  the  bidding  good-bye.  I  have  the  pleasure  of  intro- 
ducing to  you  Dr.  W.  F.  Slocum,  President  of  Colorado  College. 

Dr.  W.  F.  Slocum. — Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 
I  am  sure  that  we  all  appreciate  more  and  more  what  it  is  to 
come  to  Mohonk,  to  this  Conference;  we  realize  that  here  we 
are  above  political  influences,  that  this  station  has  become  a 
centre  of  very  large  influence.  We  used  to  think  that  it  was 
the  centre  simply  of  certain  movements  in  America,  but  we  have 
suddenly  discovered  that  we  are  at  the  centre  of  at  least  half 
the  world,  and  to  come  here  and  lode  out  over  the  hill-tops  and 
realize  that  the  influence  of  this  assembly  is  reaching,  geo- 
graphically, far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  what  used  at  least  to 
be  our  own  country,  is  a  rare  privilege.  I  have  been  very  much 
struck  also  during  the  few  hours,  during  these  days,  with  how 
the  themes  that  have  been  discussed  are  much  broader  and  larger 
than  they  used  to  be  in  the  olden  days.  I  find  experts  here  dis- 
cussing subjects  of  sociology,  of  economics,  finance,  of  gov- 
ernment, those  great  problems  which  relate  to  people,  which 
relate  to  the  evolution  of  nations  and  it  seems  that  our  privi- 
leges have  been  very  much  enlarged,  because  of  the  men  who 
■come,  because  of  the  themes  that  are  discussed,  and  I  am  sure 
that  we  have  noted  as  the  hours  have  gone  on  what  an  evo- 
lution there  has  been  in  the  subjects  presented  at  this  Conference. 
It  seemed  years  ago  when  our  great  American  Board  took  up 
this  work,  that  it  was  simply  preaching  of  the  story  of  the  life 
of  Jesus  to  the  peoples  in  foreign  lands,  but  we  found  out  that 
the  great  educational  movement  was  essential  to  the  preaching 
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of  Christianity  as  was  that  simple  reiteration  of  the  story  of  the 
life  of  our  Master,  and  we  have  discovered  in  our  work  that  we 
must  reach  out  into  everything  that  makes  for  civilization;  that 
the  school,  that  the  training  of  the  people  in  making  of  govern- 
ments, that  everything  that  broadens  character,  pertains  to  the 
thought,  the  discussions  and  the  life  of  this  Conference,  so  that 
our  privileges  in  coming  here  have  been  very  much  broadened, 
our  debt  of  gratitude  is  certainly  larger  than  it  used  to  be  in  the 
olden  days.  And  I  am  sure  you  are  delighted  tonight  to  find 
that  the  final  theme  of  our  evening  is  the  centre  of  all  that  makes 
for  the  best  life  of  these  in  whom  we  are  so  deeply  interested. 
We  are  finding  that  after  all  the  motive,  the  great  spring  of  action 
lies  down  deep  in  the  religious  nature  and  that  if  we  do  not 
come  back  again  and  again  to  religion,  to  that  which  binds  all 
work  to  God,  to  that  which  finds  its  centre  in  the  life  and  the 
teaching  and  the  dying  and  the  resurrection  of  the  great  Mas- 
ter, we  are  going  to  lose  the  great  stimulus,  the  great  power 
of  all  this  movement.  We  are  grateful  again  that  the  centre 
of  the  movement  is  sound,  that  the  power  of  this  Conference 
still  remains,  because  we  come  back  instinctively,  almost  with 
a  passion,  to  the  great  thought  that  inspired  us,  that  religion 
after  all  is  the  centre  of  everything.  We  will  not  lose  our 
grip  on  that;  we  cannot.  I  say  these  things  because  I  want 
out  of  my  own  heart,  out  of  the  thought  that  I  am  sure  is 
in  the  mind  of  all,  to  speak  of  my  appreciation  of  coming  here 
to  Mohonk,  of  how  much  it  means,  of  our  great  debt  of  grati- 
tude, and  in  speaking  of  it,  we  cannot  help  reminding  ourselves 
of  those  who  have  made  all  this  possible,  and  the  simple  words 
that  I  have  written  down  here,  that  I  so  move  to  be  spread  upon 
our  records,  are  simply  trying  to  voice  all  which  is  in  my  own 
mind,  and  I  am  sure  that  which  is  in  your  hearts,  and  so  I  pre- 
sent this  as  something  that  shall  be  spread  upon  our  records,  not 
because  it  adequately  expresses  the  debt  of  gratitude  we  owe, 
but  because  we  must  put  something  there  as  suggesting  at  least 
what  we  want  to  say. 

Dr.  Slocum  read  the  following  resolutions : 

"As  members  of  the  twenty-third  annual  Lake  Mohonk  Con- 
ference of  the  Friends  of  the  Indian,  we  cannot  separate  with- 
out extending  to  our  hosts,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  K.  Smiley, 
our  great  appreciation  of  their  generous  hospitality  which  alone 
makes  these  Conferences  possible. 

Those  who  have  come  here  for  the  first  time  have  received 
a  stimulus  they  will  not  forget  should  they  never  have  the  privi- 
lege of  coming  again.  Those  of  us  who  recall  similar  visits, 
go  away  with  an  increased  indebtedness  to  our  hosts;  an  indebt- 
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edness  which  we  shall  try  to  repay  as  we  may  have  opportunity 
— not  to  them,  but  to  the  humble  and  needy  of  the  earth — their 
acknowledged  brethren  and  friends. 

We  congratulate  our  hosts  not  only  on  what  they  have  wrought 
for  the  good  of  the  Indian,  but  upon  the  wide  field  of  influence 
opening  so  evidently  before  this  Conference  in  its  relation  to 
those  who,  for  want  of  a  more  suitable  phrase  we  call  our  "other 
dependent  peoples." 

Our  thanks  are  also  due  and  heartily  given  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Daniel  Smiley  for  the  inspiration  we  have  felt  from  their  inter- 
est in  the  work  that  has  called  us  together,  and  for  their  great 
personal  kindness  to  each  of  us  shown  in  so  many  ways ;  and  we 
would  thank  each  member  of  the  household  who  has  helped  in 
expressing  the  hospitality  of  Lake  Mohonk  Mountain  House." 

Dr.  William  H.  McElroy. — Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen:  As  the  last  speakers  so  well  reminded  you,  I  am 
sure,  that  what  has  been  said  in  the  way  of  thanks  so  far  as 
there  was  a  personal  reference,  has  not  been  altogther  pleasing 
to  Mr.  Smiley  and  his  brother,  but  I  say  to  myself,  and  I  call 
upon  them  to  bear  witness,  they  have  brought  this  upon  them- 
selves. If,  instead  of  being  the  sort  of  men  that  they  are,  they 
had  had  the  misfortune  to  be  the  sort  of  men  that  they  are  not,  I 
would  not  be  standing  here,  no  resolution  would  be  offered. 
Now  a  serious  word.  A  note  was  uttered  in  this  Conference 
during  the  week  which,  because  it  seemed  to  be  a  note  of  dis- 
couragement^  was  frowned  down  upon  and  rightly  frowned  down 
upon,  seeing  how  it  was  interpreted.  Daniel  Webster,  standing 
at  the  dedication  of  Bunker  Hill  Monument,  was  told  that  the 
crowd  was  so  great  that  it  could  not  be  restrained.  With  that 
large  way  of  his,  the  godlike  man  put  up  his  hand  and  said: 
"Nothing  is  impossible  on  Bunker  Hill!"  and  the  crowd  fell  back. 
Some  such  spirit  as  that  (I  know  these  Conferences  and  I  have 
known  them  for  many  years)  has  dominated  these  Conferences; 
we  have  said  that  nothing  is  impossible  at  Lake  Mohonk  to  which 
we  address  ourselves.  This  is  the  twentieth  century;  we  here 
are  filled  with  the  spirit  of  the  twentieth  century,  and  would  go 
forward  in  this  century  with  whatever  our  hands  find  to  do, 
in  the  Indian  work  or  in  any  other  work,  to  that  grandest  of  all 
the  rallying  cries,  "If  God  be  for  us,  who  can  be  against  us," 
and  therefore,  we  say  no  place  of  pessimism,  no  place  of  hard- 
heartedness,  no  place  of  half-heartedness ;  we  look  duty  in  the 
eye;  I  am  talking  not  of  the  individual,  but  of  this  Conference 
and  we  say :  Here  is  an  Indian  problem ;  it  is  to  be  solved ;  what- 
ever the  discouragement,  it  is  to  be  solved;  and  feeling  that 
way,   we   go   forward.     I   have   been   impressed   ever   since   I 
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first  came  here,  with  the  tremendous  earnestness  of  the  men 
who  come  here  from  the  field.  Missionaries  go  out  enduring 
privation  of  all  sorts  for  the  sake  of  the  cause.  I  have  said  to 
myself,  here  are  men  and  women  that  Garibaldi  would  have 
loved.  You  remember  that  story  of  which  we  never  tire,  the 
favorite  of  all  stories.  Garibaldi,  recruiting  an  army  for  one 
of  his  great  exploits  for  freedom,  drew  up  the  line,  and  he  said  to 
his  men:  "I  call  upon  you  to  accept  wounds,  privation,  hunger, 
thirst,  death;  whoso  will  accept  these  things  for  liberty,  let 
him  follow  me."  That,  as  I  understand  it,  is  the  earnestness 
which  this  Conference  teaches.  Some  years  ago,  when  ex- 
President  Hayes  sat  where  you  do,  Dr.  Abbott,  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  making  a  few  feeble  remarks,  and  I  closed  with  some 
verses  expressing  the  optimism,  the  healthy  optimism  of  the  age, 
and  with  your  permission,  I  will  efface  myself  and  repeat  them 
now,  since  they  are  not  my  own  verses. 

"There  is  a  saying  of  ancient  sages,  no  noble  human  thought, 
Howe'er  buried  in  the  dust  of  ages,  can  ever  come  to  naught. 
With  kindled  faith  that  knows  no  base  dejection  beyond 

the  horizon's  scope 
I  see  afar  the  shining  resurrection  of  every  glorious  hope. 
I  see  as  parcel  of  a  new  creation  that  beatific  hour 
When  every  bud  of  lofty  aspiration  will  blossom  into  flower; 
When  all  who  lovingly  have  hoped  and  trusted  despite 

some  transient  fears, 
Will  see  life's  jarring  elements  adjusted  and  rounded  into 
spheres." 

I  heartily  second  the  resolutions.    (Applause.) 

(The  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted.) 

The  President. — We  present  this  resolution  to  you,  Mr. 
Smiley,  as  the  imperfect  expression  of  our  appreciation  of  the 
joy  you  give  us  for  the  demand  and  opportunity  for  service  that 
you  afford  us. 

Mr.  Smiley. — I  wish  to  thank  you  most  heartily  for  these  res- 
olutions and  for  this  expression  of  your  kind  regard.  Nothing 
pleases  me  more  than  to  see  a  company  like  this  earnestly 
endeavoring  to  push  forward  an  important  movement  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  We  have  gathered  here,  not  only  the  friends 
of  the  Indians,  but  the  friends  of  the  Filipino  and  the  Hawaiian 
and  the  Porto  Rican,  and  have  had,  I  think,  a  wonderfully  fine 
Conference.     I  feel  thoroughly  satisfied,  and  I  hope  and  trust 
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that  those  here  who  have  listened  will  have  yet  further  inspira- 
tion to  go  forward  and  help  along  this  work  in  the  future.  Noth- 
ing I  think  is  more  important  than  to  have  subjects  such  as  have 
been  before  us,  discussed  candidly  and  freely.  We  cannot  ex- 
pect everybody  to  think  alike  on  all  these  matters  and  I  do  not 
know  that  it  would  be  desirable.  We  want  somebody  to  criti- 
cise, otherwise,  we  would  get  into  ruts,  and  I  always  like  to  have 
someone  here  who  does  stir  us  up  a  little,  because  we  get  at  the 
truth  quicker  in  that  way  than  in  any  other.  We  have  come 
together  tonight  as  we  have  at  each  of  the  twenty-three  Confer- 
ences we  have  had,  with  resolutions  which  have  been  practically 
unanimously  adopted. 

You  speak  of  obligation  to  me  and  to  my  wife  and  my  brother. 
As  for  the  obligation,  it  is.  entirely  the  other  way.  Many  of  you 
have  come  from  long  distances,  from  the  far  West,  from  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  that  we  appreciate  greatly.  We  get  great 
value  and  strength  from  persons  coming  from  the  field.  We 
have  people,  too,  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  others  from 
the  Philippines  and  Porto  Rico.  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  we  have  had  a  wonderful  collection  of  men — enough  to 
make  a  grand  Conference.  I  only  regret  that  we  could  not 
hear  from  more  people.  There  are  dozens  here  who  could  give 
valuable  information  had  we  the  time  to  hear  them. 

The  officers  of  this  Conference  have  done  splendid  work  for 
us,  and  in  conclusion  I  move  that  the  thanks  of  this  Conference 
be  presented  to  all  of  our  officers.     (So  voted.) 

The  President.— After  singing  "God  Be  With  You  Till  We 
Meet  Again,"  which  takes  the  place,  if  you  please,  of  a  bene- 
diction, the  Conference  stands  adjourned  without  date. 
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PREFACE. 


The  Twenty-Fourth  Annual  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  of  Friends  of 
the  Indians  and  other  Dependent  Peoples  met  on  the  invitation  of  Hon. 
Albert  K.  Smiley,  at  Mohonk  Lake,  N.  Y.,  October  17th,  18th  and  19th, 
1906.  The  topics  discussed  included  affairs  among  the  Indians  and  in  the 
Philippines,  Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii.  The  discussions  are  given,  practically 
in  full,  in  this  volume. 

One  copy  of  this  report  is  sent  to  each  member  of  the  Conference,  and 
a  limited  number  of  copies  is  available  to  others  who  may  be  interested. 
Applications  for  reports  should  be  made  to  the  Corresponding  Secretary 
of  the  Conference. 
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PLATFORM 

OF  THE 

TWENTY- FOURTH  ANNUAL  LAKE   MOHONK  CONFER- 
ENCE  OF  FRIENDS  OF  THE  INDIAN   AND 
OTHER  DEPENDENT  PEOPLES 


Unanimously  Adopted  October  19,  1906. 

The  work  of  this  Conference  is  to  consider  and  advise  as  to  the 
present  duties  of  our  Government  and  our  people  in  behalf  of 
those  peoples  which  are  under  our  control,  but  are  not  yet  fitted 
for  self-government.  It  is  the  belief  of  this  Conference  that 
such  a  condition  should  not  continue  indefinitely.  It  should  be  the 
aim  of  our  Government  to  develop  these  peoples  by  the  processes 
of  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  education  into  the  exercise  of 
full,  self-governing  citizenship,  whether  they  be  Indians,  Eskimos, 
Porto  Ricans  or  Filipinos.  Much  has  been  achieved  already  to 
this  end.  This  has  been  made  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
subject  peoples  the  accepted  policy  of  the  governing  nation.  We 
acknowledge  gratefully  the  good  work  already  accomplished  by 
the  President  and  his  Cabinet,  by  Congress,  by  the  officers  of  the 
Army  and  Navy,  and  by  a  multitude  of  devoted  men  and  women 
who  have  given  their  lives'  best  service  to  uplifting  those  of  other 
races.  We  believe  that  these  Possessions  have  come  into  our 
hands,  not  that  we  may  make  them  serve  us,  but  that  we  may 
serve  them.  This  is  the  prime  principle  of  our  duty,  and  we  are 
to  do  this  in  no  spirit  of  racial  superiority,  but  in  the  faith  that 
what  we  have  acquired  and  done  they  also  may  acquire  and  do, 
and  that  freedom  and  self-government  are  to  be  the  ultimate 
right  and  possession  of  all. 

Each  step  gained  requires  other  steps  to  follow.  This  Con- 
ference has  made  many  recommendations,  and  has  had  the  great 
pleasure  of  seeing  many  of  them  adopted.  Without  argument  we 
now  offer  the  following  further  recommendations  as  to  future 
policy,  some  of  which  we  would  have  embodied  in  legislation, 
while  others  are  submitted  to  the  executive  departments  or  to 
individuals  or  organizations. 

We  recommend  the  following  steps  of  advance  in  the  general 
policy  of  our  Government  towards  our  detached  Territories  and 
Possessions : 

That  Congress  segregate  and  devote  to  the  use  of  our  detached 
Territories  and  Possessions  the  revenue  derived  by  the  Federal 
Government  therefrom,  after  paying  the  cost  of  administration. 

That  it  is  the  dutv  of  the  General  Government  to  assure  the 
provision  of  an  adequate  school  system,  carried  on  so  far  as  pos- 
sible in  the  English  language,  for  all  children  of  school  age  in  all 
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our  Territories  and  Insular  Possessions ;  and  that  where  the  local 
revenues  do  not  suffice  the  cost  be  paid  by  the  General  Govern- 
ment. 

In  particular,  we  recommend  for  our  Indian  tribes: 
That  the  purpose  of  the  Lacey  Bill  for  the  division  of  tribal 
funds  into  individual  holdings  be  approved,  and  that  such  division 
be  made  effective  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  that  Indians  be  paid 
their  individual  holdings  as  fast  as  they  are  able  to  learn  the  use 
of  money. 

That  in  one  or  more  of  the  larger  Indian  industrial  training 
schools  the  course  of  study  be  so  extended  that  graduates  can 
pass  from  them  into  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Colleges 
maintained  in  the  States  and  Territories. 

That  Congress  by  definite  legislation  prohibit  the  use  of  In- 
dian trust  funds  by  the  Government  for  the  instruction  or  sup- 
port of  Indian  .students  in  schools  under  ecclesiastical  control. 

We  call  the  attention  of  the  Christian  Churches  and  all  other 
religious  bodies  to  the  urgent  need  of  co-operation  in  promoting 
the  spiritual  uplifting  of  the  Indians. 

In  particular,  for  Alaska  we  recommend : 

That  Congress  amend  the  law  providing  for  the  election  of  a 
Delegate  from  Alaska,  by  giving  citizenship  and  the  right  of 
suffrage  to  such  native  men  of  twenty-one  years  and  upwards  as 
can  read  and  write. 

That  the  General  Government  provide  an  adequate  system  of 
industrial  and  day  schools  for  the  natives  of  Alaska,  with  com- 
pulsory attendance ;  and  that  it  provide  for  hospitals  and  sanitary 
care,  and  that  such  schools  and  also  the  care  of  the  reindeer  herds 
be  kept  under  the  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. . 

That  a  sufficient  number  of  courts  be  established  in  Alaska 
for  the  effective  administration  of  justice. 

For  Porto  Rico  we  particularly  recommend : 

That  citizenship  be  conferred  upon  its  people  as  recommended 
by  the  President. 

That  industrial  training  be  given  a  place  in  all  elementary 
schools  and  that  trade  schools  be  established  at  convenient  loca- 
tions. 

That  the  need  of  hospitals,  dispensaries  and  medical  relief  be 
called  to  the  attention  of  those  engaged  in  philanthropic  work. 

In  particular,  we  recommend  for  Hawaii: 

That  the  Customs  dues  lost  to  that  Territory  by  its  annexation 
to  the  United  States  be  restored  to  it,  after  the  expenses  of  ad- 
ministration are  deducted,  so  that  such  funds  may  be  used  for 
education  and  for  other  local  purposes.    • 

For  the  Philippines,  we  particularly  urge : 

That  the  bill  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  provid- 
ing for  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  be  adopted  by  the  Senate. 

That  the  system  of  civil  government  so  wisely  created  bv  Con- 
gress be  extended  as  rapidly  as  peaceful  conditions  may  allow, 
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Wednesday  Morning,  October  17,  1906. 


The  Conference  was  called  to  order  at  10  A.  M.  by  Mr.  Albert 
K.  Smiley,  who  said : 

OPENING  REMARKS  OF  MR.  ALBERT  K.  SMILEY. 

When  twenty-seven  years  ago  I  was  appointed  by  the  President  • 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  we  used  to 
meet  in  Washington  with  representatives  of  the  different  relig- 
ious denominations  and  other  interested  persons  and  discuss  In- 
dian matters  for  one  day.  At  the  first  meeting  I  attended,  in 
i879>  I  was  greatly  impressed  by  the  short  time  given  to  discus- 
sion, and  after  that,  year  after  year,  I  proposed  that  we  should 
have  more  time,  but  all  said  "You  cannot  do  it.  Business  men 
cannot  be  held  in  Washington  more  than  one  day."  Not  long 
after,  a  large  number  of  us  who  were  interested  in  the  Indians 
happened  to  have  a  meeting  in  Dakota,  where  we  discussed  the 
Sioux  Indian  question  for  three  days.  "Now,"  I  said,  "we  are 
going  to  have  this  same  thing  at  Lake  Mohonk,"  and  I  invited 
a  number  of  men  of  experience  in  Indian  affairs  to  meet  here  in 
discussion.  This  was  in  1883  and  each  year  since  we  have  had 
a  three  days'  conference.  During  that  time  there  has  been  won- 
derful progress  in  Indian  affairs.  When  we  first  met,  $40,000 
was  the  whole  amount  appropriated  for  the  education  of  Indians ; 
it  has  been  increased  year  by  year  until  it  is  now  some  $3,000,000. 
The  education  of  the  Indian  has  been  the  main  point  in  the  dis- 
cussions of  this  Conference.  Another  point  we  have  urged  is  to 
give  them  their  rights  and  defend  them  in  those  rights.  We  are 
now  gradually  disbanding  the  Indians,  getting  them  off  the  reser- 
vations and  putting  them  on  their  own  responsibility — a  thing 
that  at  first  was  not  thought  of  as  possible.  We  do  not  claim  so 
large  a  share  in  this  progress,  but  we  are  glad  to  be  a  part  of  the 
great  company  of  American  citizens  who  are  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Indians  who  are  well 
worth  saving. 
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This  is  our  twenty-fourth  Conference,  and  it  gives  me  the 
greatest  pleasure  to  welcome  all  of  you  who  have  come  here  so 
deeply  interested  in  the  preservation  and  development  of  the  life 
and  character  of  the  Indians.  I  have  no  doubt  this  meeting  will 
do  its  best  to  help  along  the  solution  of  the  Indian  question  which 
is  getting  more  and  more  settled  each  year.  We  hope  to  see  all 
Indians  become  part  and  parcel  of  the  American  people.  I  wish 
this  might  happen  in  my  lifetime,  but  I  am  afraid  it  will  not. 

For  the  past  few  years,  we  have  introduced  discussion  of 
affairs  in  the  Philippines,  Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii,  and  we  are  now 
giving  half  our  time  to  these  subjects.  Many  of  their  inhabitants 
need  help  just  as  the  Indians  do,  and  I  hope  our  discussions  will 
result  in  some  good  to  these  dependent  peoples. 

For  presiding  officer  we  have  a  man  known  to  most  of  us  as 
long  the  Superintendent  of  Education  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
While  he  held  that  office  I,  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  New  Paltz  Normal  School,  became  well  acquainted  with 
him,  and  I  have  found  him  an  able  and  just  man,  a  man  of  affairs, 
having  the  full  confidence  of  the  people  of  this  state.  He  was 
called  to  the  head  of  the  Cleveland  public  schools  and  then  to 
the  presidency  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  and  when  New  York 
State  became  tired  of  a  dual  educational  government,  they  sent 
for  him  to  take  charge  of  the  entire  education  of  the  state,  and 
he  is  wisely  fulfilling  that  charge  as  we  all  know.  It  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  present  Dr.  Andrew  S.  Draper  as  President 
of  the  Conference.     (Applause.) 

Dr.  Draper  took  the  chair  and  the  organization  of  the  Confer- 
ence was  completed. 

(For  a  list  of  Officers  of  the  Conference  see  page  2). 

The  President  then  delivered  the  following  opening  address : 

OPENING  ADDRESS  OF  ANDREW  S.  DRAPER,  L.L.  D. 

The  business  of  this  Conference  is  to  get  at  the  truth  and 
declare  the  attitudes  which  ought  to  be  taken  by  the  people  and 
the  government  of  the  United  States  towards  those  peoples  who 
have  become  subject  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Republic  with- 
out being  able  to  understand  the  spirit  of  it  or  bear  a  share  of  the 
burden  of  it. 

We  have  not  come  up  here  to  discuss  whether  what  is  written 
in  the  histories  ought  to  have  happened.  We  have  come  to  meet 
serious  present  day  questions  with  the  latest  information  and  the 
best  thinking  we  can  bring  to  them. 

We  are  to  divest  ourselves  of  all  prejudices  or  conceits,  even 
of  all  social,  political  or  sectarian  partizanship,  to  the  end  that 
we  may  give  to  our  country  a  service  which  shall  be  distinctly 
patriotic. 

Wc  must  have  fundamental  principles  in  mind.     We  must  aim 
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at  the  general  policies  which  ought  to  be  enforced,  or  the  fla- 
grant omissions  and  abuses  which  ought  to  be  remedied.  We  can 
not  have  much  to  do  with  the  details  of  administration.  We  can 
not  get  snarled  up  in  technical  matters  which  experts  ought  to 
be  allowed  to  monopolize;  and  we  can  not  deal  with  mere  inci- 
dents which  actual  and  honest  workers  are  settling  in  the  best 
way  they  can. 

That  every  man  is  entitled  to  equality  of  security  and  of  oppor- 
tunity with  every  other  man  is  a  fundamental  principal  of  the 
moral  l^w.  Our  national  political  philosophy  of  course  declares 
that.  But  it  goes  further.  It  declares  that  sound  American  pol- 
icy must  not  only  decree  equality  under  the  law  and  assure  every- 
one who  comes  under  our  flag  his  chance,  but  that  the  strength 
and  security  of  the  nation  are  promoted  by  encouraging  and 
aiding,  and  sometimes  by  even  forcing,  people  to  make  the  most 
of  their  chance.  This  is  a  democracy  and  we  have  learned  that 
fts  worth  and  its  strength  depend  upon  the  units  which  have 
share  in  it. 

The  Lake  Mohonk  Conferences  have  been  doing  this  in  the 
interest  of  the  Indians  for  twenty-four  successive  years.  They 
have  declared  principles  which  many  denied,  and  stood  for  poli- 
cies which  appeared  impossible,  but  soon  those  principles  and 
policies  appealed  to  the  sense  and  the  justice  of  the  people  and  in 
a  little  time  they  grew  into  the  law  of  the  nation. 

When  it  seemed  like  crying  against  the  wind,  these  Conferences 
have  declared  against  the  filling  of  the  Indian  offices  of  the  gov- 
ernment by  men  who  have  nothing  to  commend  them  but  activity 
in  politics,  for  Indian  administration  upon  the  merit  basis,  for 
protecting  our  red  children  against  rapacity  and  greed,  for  giving 
them  every  penny  of  public  moneys  that  by  any  moral  law  belongs 
to  them,  for  using  tribal  and  trust  funds  to  the  exclusive  ad- 
vantage of  the  cestui  que  trust,  for  the  training  of  the  head  and 
heart  and  hand  harmoniously,  for  schools  and  compulsory  at- 
tendance, for  unprejudiced  standing  in  real  courts,  for  a  real 
marriage  relation,  for  the  division  of  lands  held  jointly,  for  work 
and  the  development  of  industries,  for  unrestricted  trade  with 
others,  for  rewards  for  thrift  and  punishment  for  crimes,  and 
for  all  civic  rights  and  responsibilities. 

The  Indian  question  of  1906  is  a  wholly  different  question  from 
the  one  of  1880  or  1890  or  even  1900.  The  commonly  accepted 
thought  of  the  nation  steadily  becomes  nobler,  the  government 
support  steadily  becomes  more  generous  but  also  more  discrim- 
inating, and  the  system  of  management  or  administration  steadily 
becomes  more  exact,  capable  and  responsible.  While  it  is  likely 
that  there  will  be  enough  to  do  in  the  interests  of  the  Indians  for 
an  indefinite  time,  still  the  assurance  is  not  lacking  that  the  senti- 
ment of  the  country  has  been  clarified,  that  the  trends  are  in  the 
right  direction,  that  substantial  results  are  rapidly  developing, 
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and  that  the  time  which  is  vital  to  all  large  movements  in  behalf 
of  many  people  will  bring  very  satisfactory  results  and  give 
added  proof  of  the  competency  of  a  democracy  to  deal  with  very 
troublesome  situations. 

But  the  rather  promising  outlook  upon  Indian  matters  is  now 
accompanied  by  what  are  undoubtedly  more  difficult  problems  in 
the  vast  territory  and  among  the  millions  of  undeveloped  people 
for  whom  we  almost  unwittingly  assumed  responsibility  when  we 
deliberately  took  Cuba  from  the  further  domination  of  Spain. 

The  difficulties  seem  greater  because  the  numbers  are  .greater. 
The  Indian  population  is  something  like  300,000  and  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Philippine  Islands,  Hawaii,  and  Porto  Rico  is  some- 
thing like  10,000,000.  The  difficulties  are  greater  because  of 
remoteness  of  situation,  because  of  the  lack  of  environment  and 
the  infrequency  of  contact;  greater  because  of  more  sharply 
defined  physiological  differences,  of  even  more  thoroughly  en- 
trenched superstitions  and  pagan  customs,  of  yet  more  com- 
pletely segregated  racial  individuality  and  autonomy ;  and  greater 
because  of  their  many  languages,  because  so  far  as  any  tongue 
dominates  it  is  one  to  which  the  words  democracy  and  liberty 
are  essentially  foreign,  and  because  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
imposing  upon  such  a  heterogeneous  mass  the  English  speech, 
without  which  the  American  spirit  and  our  free  and  secure 
civilization  can  hardly  be  conveyed  in  a  thousand  years. 

Great  as  this  burden  is,  it  has  been  appointed  for  us.  Our 
national  situation  and  character  made  it  necessary.  It  has  come 
without  our  seeking,  and  in  what  must  be  deemed  to  be  the 
logical  progress  of  the  life  of  the  world  and  the  natural  unfold- 
ing of  the  plan  of  the  Almighty.  We  will  articulate  with  any 
such  advance  and  accept  our  part  in  any  such  plan.  Under 
such  conditions  nothing  is  impossible.     (Applause.) 

Conquest  for  the  sake  of  Empire  is  repungant  to  the  thought 
of  the  men  and  women  of  this  country  who  settle  things.  It 
is  repugnant  because  it  is  idle  and  because  it  is  wicked.  So,  too, 
is  any  refusal  to'  bear  the  nation's  proper  part  in  the  progress 
of  the  world.  The  indefinite  continuance  under  our  sovereignty, 
of  millions  of  people  who  can  not  share  in  our  sovereignty, 
without  our  trying  to  develop  them  so  that  they  may  have  a 
share  in  it,  would  be  abhorrent  to  us,  also.  We  arc  not  accus- 
tomed to  mere  dependencies.  Inferior  or  subordinate  peoples 
are  anomalous  under  our  political  system.  But  there  are  some 
things  we  will  not  do.  We  will  not  cast  them  away  because 
we  can  not  see  the  end.  We  will  not,  for  a  mess  of  pottage, 
trade  them  with  some  other  nation  which  has  no  such  outlook 
or  mission  as  we  have  come  to  have  in  the  world.  Neither 
will  we  enter  upon  another  experiment  of  enfranchising  millions 
before  they  can,  without  danger  to  themselves  and  us,  carry 
some  part  of  the  burden  of  governing  the  world.     We  will  not 
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give  them  independence  until  they  can  be  independent.  When 
that  time  comes  it  is  doubtful  if  they  will  want  it  but  if  they  do 
and  their  independence  will  not  menace  us,  they  should  have  it. 
The  question  is  not  the  one  which  confronted  us  in  i860.  But 
we  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  now.  The  business  of  the 
hour  is  to  develop  the  industrial  habits  and  the  moral  sense 
and  the  political  wisdom  of  these  people  so  that  they  may  be 
safely  admitted  into  our  sovereignty,  or  may  be  able  to  exer- 
cise sovereignty  and  independence  of  their  own.  That  we  must 
do,  or  prove  that  it  is  impossible,  or  dishonor  ourselves. 

We  may  well  believe  that  our  island  dependencies  are  not 
temporary  responsibilities,  not  passing  episodes  in  our  history. 
We  shall  have  them  for  a  long  time  after  the  noveltv  of  the  mat- 
ter has  worn  off.  There  seems  no  reason  for  confidence  that 
many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Philippine  Islands  will  be  ready 
for  the  rights  of  American  citizenship  or  for  independence  in 
the  present  generation.  Therefore  the  courses  we  pursue  must 
anticipate  a  long  run. 

Millions  of  the  people  we  are  thinking  about  live  in  houses 
that  are  not  worth  five  dollars  each — even  if  you  are  in  the 
market  for  shacks.  The  clothes  they  wear  have  not  taxed  their 
energy  or  ingenuity  overmuch.  The  food  they  eat  grows  with- 
out their  help,  in  untilled  fields  or  in  the  waters.  Neither  their 
sports  nor  their  missionary  activities  are  costly.  Every  man 
carries  a  murderous  knife — and  often  they  have  more  wives 
than  knives.  Without  any  knowledge  of  balanced  rights  and 
obligations,  they  pass  their  time  in  loafing  and-  smoking  and 
fishing  and  cock-fighting,  and  these  occupations  are  not  con- 
ducive to  such  knowledge.  In  many  ways* they  are  without  the 
physical,  intellectual  'and  moral  qualities  found  in  the  American 
Indian  before  contaminated  by  the  worthless  camp-followers 
of  white  civilization.. 

It  is  not  said,  of  course,  that  this  is  true  of  all,  nor  of  nearly 
all,  but  it  is  true  of  millions  of  the  new  peoples  who  have  come 
under  our  care.  We  may  well  know  the  worst  as  well  as  the 
best  of  it. 

The  Conference  may  well  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  can  not  hope  to  gain  any  strength  or  any  wealth  from 
such  possessions  as  these.  They  can  bring  us  nothing  but  care, 
expense  and  responsibility.  If,  in  all  good  conscience,  we  do 
not  know  that  we  have  a  heavy  task  upon  our  hands,  it  would 
be  better  if  we  were  out  of  it.  If  we  do  understand  that,  and  if 
there  is  fibre  in  our  character  and  substance  in  our  professions, 
we  can  not  turn  back.  But  the  real  situation  and  the  theories 
which  must  determine  what  we  are  to  do  can  not  be  too  often 
impressed  upon  the  common  sentiment  of  the  country. 

The  point  of  equipoise  between  adminstration  from  Washing- 
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ton  and  administration  at  Manila  and  Honolulu  and  Havana 
and  San  Juan  is  an  interesting  point  which  it  is  very  desirable 
for  us  to  locate.  The  moral  sense  of  our  wards  will  be  developed 
or  blunted  by  what  happens  at  the  official  points  of  contact  be- 
tween us.  The  sense  of  justice,  the  outlook  and  purposes,  the 
patience  and  forbearance,  the  evenness  and  steadiness  and  firm- 
ness of  the  civil  and  military  representatives  of  the  United  States 
will  have  much  to  do  with  the  unfolding  of  moral  sense  among 
the  unlettered  .children  of  the  nation. 

The  readiness  and  cheerfulness  with  which  their  progress  is 
rewarded  by  admitting  them  into  participation  in  government, 
and  the  firmness  with  which  that  is  refused,  except  when  they 
show  capacity  and  reliability,  will  have  something  to  do  with 
their  evolution  also. 

Before  anything  else  can  be  done  the  law  must  have  its 
way.  Security  of  life  and  property  must  be  assured.  In  the 
beginning  that  is  possible  only  through  the  army.  And  it  may 
probably  be  said  that  the  army  has  met  its  unexpected  duty 
efficiently  and  with  very  considerable  sense  and  discrimination. 

But  aside  from  the  maintenance  of  order  and  security,  the 
military  power  ought  not  to  be  much  relied  upon.  It  is  pleas- 
ing to  know  that  there  are  men  in  any  American  regiment  who 
are  equal  to  any  moral  service,  but  that  agreeable  fact  must 
not  blind  us  to  the  other  fact  that  the  experiences,  traditions 
and  mental  attitudes  of  the  Army  are  such  as  to  forbid  its  being 
the  instrument,  or  of  its  being  accepted  as  the  instrument,  of 
much  constructive  work. 

Our  own  standards  must  begin  to  prevail.  Law  suited  to  the 
situation  must  be  enforced.  Crimes  must  be  punished,  and  not 
only  heinous  crimes,  but  petty  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  A 
military  tribunal  which  expresses  and  exercises  force  is  not  ap- 
prehensive about  little  offenses  which  are  outside  of  and  do 
not  affect  the  military  organization.  Military  authority  in  civil 
matters  is  understood  to  be  but  temporary.  It  must,  as  quickly 
as  may  be,  give  way  to  civil  courts  which  will  take  cognizance 
of  all  offenses  and  have  an  eye  on  the  long  future.  It  does  not 
seem  desirable  that  military  officers  continue  until  native  mag- 
istrates can  be  developed,  if  the  process  is  to  be  slow.  The 
American  civil  magistrate  may  well  supplant  the  American  mili- 
tary officer  in  our  dependencies  as  soon  as  law  can  have  its 
sway  and  order  is  secure.  Then  let  the  native  civil  magistrate 
be  put  in  the  place  as  soon  as  he  is  prepared  for  it.  But  let 
us  profit  by  our  Indian  experience  and  beware  of  magistrates 
and  courts  who  make  a  travesty  of  justice. 

Whenever  the  flag  of  the  Union  is  raised  in  any  land  it  must 
speedily  cast  its  shadow  upon  a  school.  It  must  be  a  school 
which  is  more  than  a  form  or  a  show.    When  a  school  comes 
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to  stand  for  the  authority  and  character  of  the  American  peo- 
ple in  a  remote  land,  when  it  becomes  the  main  reliance  of  all 
progress,  it  must  be  the  living  expression  of  the  keenest  moral 
energy  and  of  hardest  thinking  which  spring  out  of  the  heart 
and  mind  of  the  Republic.  It  must  be  a  practical  and  an  adapt- 
able school.  It  must  not  be  too  fast  to  undo  any  spiritual  ten- 
dencies or  any  established  forms  of  worship  which  it  may  find 
at  its  door.  It  must  not  undertake  precipitately  to  change  habits, 
dress,  pastimes,  or  intellectual  traits,  so  long  as  moral  questions 
are  not  involved.  It  must  not  be  organized  upon  a  basis  of 
expense  common  in  the  thrifty  towns  of  the  United  States.  It 
must  know  that  the  school  and  its  constituency  must  be  adjusted 
to  each  other  if  there  is  to  be  any  enduring  service,  and  that 
the  school  will  have  to  do  much  of  the  adjusting  to  have  it  so. 
Above  all,  it  must  know  that  the  only  lasting  training  of  any 
worth  that  one  ever  gets  he  gets  through  doing  things;  that 
one  is  never  likely  to  be  of  much  account  who  does  not  know 
the  satisfaction  of  earning  his  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow, 
and. that  any  intellectual  or  moral  advance  which  men  and  wo- 
men ever  make  comes  through  the  purpose  and  the  power,  not 
to  break  or  to  destroy,  but  to  construct  and  to  accomplish  things. 
What  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  opening  schools  has  been 
well  done.  It  was  about  the  first  thing  the  people  thought  of. 
It  was  an  inspiration  to  see  a  capable  superintendent  and  a 
thousand  teachers  start  from  the  States  upon  the  instant  to 
carry  the  Americans  ystem  of  common  schools  to  unknown  mil- 
lions in  far-away  lands.  But  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make 
effective  schools  among  an  uninterested  or  antagonistic  people. 
How  primitive  and  inchoate  these"  schools  must  be !  They  must 
be  thoroughly  adapted.  They  must  be  related  together  in  a  co- 
hesive system.  They  must  endure  after  the  novelty  has  worn 
off.  The  people  must  be  brought  to  accept  them  arid  support 
them,  and  then  have  pride  in  them.  As  quickly  and  as  general- 
ly as  may  be,  they  must  be  taught  by  native  teachers. 

It  is  said  that  a  hundred  Filipino  boys  are  distributed  among 
our  American  universities — mostly  among  the  State  universities 
where  there  are  colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts.  This 
is  copying  Japan.  Japan  has  a  general  and  effective  system  of 
elementary  schools,  with  a  very  good  system  of  advanced 
schools.  You  can  not  have  one  without  the  other.  Japan  se- 
cured both  by  inducing  the  most  experienced  American  educa- 
tionists to  go  to  Japan  and  plan  a  school  system,  and  by  send- 
ing the  most  promising  Japanese  boys  to  American  and  Euro- 
pean universities.  If  these  Filipino  boys  do  as  well  as  the  Japan- 
ese boys  did,  we  will  in  thirty  years  have  an  educational  system 
which  has  really  taken  hold  of  things  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 
I  have  a  good  deal  of  confidence  that  it  would  be  well  to 
put  the  management  of  educational  matters  in  charge  of  the 
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United  States  Bureau  of  Education.  That  bureau  always  has 
a  good  man  at  its  head.  It  has  a  staff  of  trained  educational  ex- 
perts. It  knows  all  about  educational  activities  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  politics.  It  has  none  too 
much  business.  The  United  States  has  no  control  over  educa- 
tion in  the  States.  But  the  United  States  must  look  after  schools 
in  the  territories  and  the  dependencies.  The  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation is  its  natural  instrument.  I  am  skeptical  about  leaving 
educational  administration  wholly  to  insular  commissions.  The 
time  may  come  when  there  will  be  a  motive  for  political  meddling 
with  the  appointment  and  the  salaries  of  teachers.  We  have  a 
long,  delicate,  heavy  task  before  us  if  we  are  to  make  a  com- 
prehensive and  an  enduring  school  system  in  our  island  posses- 
sions which  is  ever  to  be  capable  of  getting  up  power  enough 
to  run  under  its  own  steam.  The  best  administrative  organization, 
adaptable  courses  of  instruction  pedagogically  arranged,  con- 
tinuity and  steadiness  of  operation,  the  fullest  training  and  su- 
pervision of  teachers,  freedom  from  partisanship,  and  an  earlier 
and  closer  intimacy  with  the  educational  work  of  the  world 
will  be  assured  if  the  management  of  it  is  imposed  upon  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 

The  enlightenment  of  a  people  cannot  be  wholly  left  to  gov- 
ernment. There  are  many  things  desirable  in  education  which 
the  state  can  not  do.  A  good  public  school  must  be  embellished 
and  enriched  by  the  things  which  an  interested  constituency 
will  do  for  it.  Private  schools  should  always  be  the  welcome 
associates  of  public  schools.  Wherever  there  is  a  school  there 
must  be  a  church.  And  no  matter  how  manv  schools  or 
churches  are  established  they  must  be  accompanied  by  voluntary 
evangelistic  work.  In  a  word,  religion  is  education.  Churches 
and  ministers  have  quite  as  much  to  do  with  the  development 
of  the  Philippine  Islands  as  have  schools  and  teachers. 

This  brings  us  to  a  subject  of  prime  importance  which  is  so 
involved  as  to  make  the  wisest  hesitate.  Yet  it  seems  to  me  that 
it  claims  the  attention  of  the  Conference.  It  cannot  be  ignored 
because  it  is  difficult.  With  much  interest  in  it,  I  have  no  right 
to  have  any  very  confident  opinion  about  it. 

The  facts  seem  to  be  that  for  centuries  so  much  of  the  islands 
as  was  Christian  was  Roman  Catholic.  No  other  Christian  de- 
nomination was  there.  This  church  was  there  in  great  strength 
and  efficiency.  Its  system  and  ceremonies  were  suited  to  the 
people.  Millions  adhered  to  it.  It  was  mixed  up  with  an  un- 
worthy government.  The  mixing  of  church  control  with  a  good 
government  is  bad;  with  a  bad  government  it  is  vicious  and 
unthinkable.  History  repeated  itself.  The  priesthood  became 
widely  corrupted.  Imposition  and  outrage  followed.  Thi§  was 
met  by  pretty  nearly  successful  revolution. 
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When  we  set  up  a  government  that  could  govern,  our  troops 
released  hundreds  of  priests  from  prison.  The  situation  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  world  and  aroused  the  resentment 
and  the  reformatory  action  of  the  authorities  of  the  Roman  ^ 
Catholic  Church.  Clarified  and  reinvigorated,  its  religious  reign 
is  again  very  firmly  established,  not  only  in  the  towns  but  wher- 
ever in  the  wilderness  its  priests  can  go.  Its  mission  work  is 
aggressive  and  apparently  much  better  than  any  other  that 
is  there.  It  quickly  engages  the  devotion  of  a  people  to  whom 
its  solemn  ceremonies,  its  beliefs,  and  its  administrative  methods 
are  especially  adapted. 

Our  Protestant  denominations  are  assuming  to  contest  the 
ground,  but  in  comparison  with  the  work  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  their  doings  are  not  a  delight  to  us.  It  seems  to  be  the 
fact  that  the  Protestant  denominations  have  agreed  upon  some 
division  of  territory  so  as  to  avoid  conflicts  with  one  another  so 
far  as  may  be,  but  there  is  no  possibility  of  avoiding  rivalry 
with  the  Church  of  Rome  in  any  part  of  our  insuiar  territory. 
I  can  not  help  wondering  if  it  is  worth  while.  The  people  of 
the  Philippine  Islands  will  hardly  need  variety  of  sects  to  accom- 
modate their  theological  thinking  for  a  long  time.  If  they  ever 
need  them  they  will  know  how  to  have  them.  Denominations 
will  multiply  in  the  natural  order  of  things  as  fast  as  they  are 
needed.  There  is  special  reason  why  any  missionary  work  which 
assumes  to  express  the  American  spirit  and  any  churches  which 
come  to  represent  the  attitude  and  strength  of  the  Protestant 
churches  in  the  Philippine  Islands  shall  do  it  thoroughly  and 
adequately.  I  have  none  but  Puritan  blood  in  my  veins  but  I 
no  longer  fear  that  any  church  will  subvert  American  political 
institutions.  I  think  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  will  be- 
come more  thoroughly  adaptable  to  American  political  insti- 
tutions by  giving  it  American  confidence.  No  one  can  doubt  its 
spirituality  or  its  patriotism.  I  am  in  favor  of  Protestantism 
wherever  it  can  be  self-sustaining  and  am  in  favor  of  all  denom- 
inations where  the  thinking  of  the  people  calls  for  them,  but  I 
do « not  fear  to  express  my  misgivings  about  the  wisdom  of  the 
policy  which  forces  sectarianism  upon  an  unlettered  people, 
which  taxes  weak  churches  in  America  to  support  weak  churches 
in  our  island  possessions,  with  no  prospect  of  those  churches  be- 
coming self-supporting,  while  one  strong  church  is  on  the  ground, 
continues  to  occupy  it  forcefully,  and  is  evidently  adapted  to  the 
situation. 

But  we  are  not  to  rely  exclusively  upon  either  schools  or 
churches.  They  are  quite  as  often  the  products  as  the  pro- 
ducers of  civilization.  What  poor  people  want  is  more  money 
and  capacity  to  find  the  point  of  equipoise  between  keeping  and 
using  it.     If  the  money  does  not  develop  the  capacity,  nothing 
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ever  will.  Quite  as  much  depends  upon  new  forms  of  nativ« 
industry,  or  better  opportunities  for  expanding  such  as  they 
now  have  in  the  islands,  as  upon  any  other  one  thing.  We  can 
not  say  too  often  that  work  is  the  tonic  for  physical,  mental, 
and  moral  health.  Work  brings  money  as  well  as  health.  The 
love  of  money  may  be  the  root  of  all  evil,  but  money  itself  is 
the  cause  of  much  good.  It  buys  everything.  It  is  clearly  under- 
stood. It  gives  every  live  man  a  motive.  Motive  works  won- 
ders. Idle  people  will  often  bestir  themselves  if  a  motive  is  in 
sight.  It  is  hard  for  unlettered  and  isolated  people  to  put  their 
labor  into  channels  which  will  bring  returns.  They  cannot  get 
their  resources  into  goods  and  their  goods  into  markets.  They 
need  help  and  such  help  is  very  potential.  People  are  imitative. 
If  a  man  raises  a  crop  or  makes  an  article  that  sells  for  money, 
his  neighbors  go  about  it.  Out  of  the  wits  and  the  money 
which  result  from  their  work  they  make  better  homes  and  then 
they  put  their  heads  and  their  means  together  and  create  insti- 
tutions. 

These  islands  are  likely  to  have  rich  possessions  of  precious 
metals.  They  are  not  without  precious  stones.  .They  certainly 
have  a  very  considerable  agricultural  potentiality.  They  have 
many  woods  of  great  strength  which  take  a  beautiful  dressing 
and  might  find  ready  markets  in  America  at  a  time  when  our 
native  woods  are  becoming  scarce  and  our  markets  are  seeking 
novelties.  Their  mechanics  seem  exceedingly  crude  but  the 
people  appear  teachable  and  evidently  have  their  share  of  me- 
chanical gift.  There  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the  island  industrial 
possibilities.     What  they  need  is  inspiration  and  incentive. 

So  far  as  our  law  assumes  to  affect  trade  it  should  favor  these 
people.  So  far  as  we  make  tariffs  to  regulate  the  prices  of  com- 
modities they  should  be  helpful  to  insular  trade.  At  no  point 
of  competition  should  any  advantage  be  given  to  interests  which 
are  no  longer  in  their  infancy  and  are  quite  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves  without  the  protection  of  the  giant  arm  of  the  state. 
Capital  should  be  encouraged  to  venture  in  the  industrial  de- 
velopment of  the  islands.  Everything  should  be  done  to  open 
them  up  to  the  people  of  this  country.  This  involves  Federal 
legislation.  The  sentiment  of  the  country  is  filled  with  gener- 
osity to  our  wards  and  Congress  should  adequately  and  always 
express  it.  The  implications  need  not  be  taken  too  seriously. 
Congress  has  been  doing  very  well  of  late.  No  matter  who  or 
what  has  caused  it.  We  tender  it  the  expression  of  our  respect- 
ful consideration,  in  the  hope  of  other  favors  yet  to  come. 

We  shall  be  together  but  three  brief  days.  Let  us  lose  no  time 
in  getting  into  the  heart  of  the  business  that  has  brought  us 
here.  Let  us  get  at  the  facts.  Let  us  go  into  whatever  we  may 
think  of  that  bears  upon  the  facts;  and  when  discussion  shall 
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have  brought  our  minds  together  let  us  declare,  with  all  bold- 
ness, what  we  think.     (Applause.) 

The  President:  We  are  exceedingly  fortunate  in  having 
as  our  next  speaker  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  who  has  been  asked  to  give  us,  in  his  own  time,  a  compre- 
hensive statement  of  the  Indian  situation.  It  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  present  Hon.  Francis  E.  Leupp. 

ADDRESS  OF   HON.  FRANCIS  E.  LEUPP. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  think  I  can  best 
devote  the  first  minute  of  my  time  to  saying  "Ditto  to  Mr. 
Burke,"  not  simply  on  the  points  Mr.  Draper  has  touched  in 
Indian  affairs,  but  all  through  and  on  every  word. 

It  has  been  the  custom  in  former  years  for  General  Whittles- 
ey, and  later  for  Miss  Cook  of  the  Indian  Office  as  his  substitute, 
to  present  a  brief  formal  report*  of  the  progress  of  affairs  in  the 
Indian  establishment,  which  Miss  Cook  prepared  this  year,  but 
which  she  is  not  here  to  present.  It  was  the  wish  of  the  busi- 
ness committee  that  I  should  endeavor  to  incorporate  in  one' 
brief  talk  this  little  resume,  or  its  most  important  parts,  with 
such  expansion  as  I  'could  give  the  different  points  from  my 
own  recollection.  The  first  thing  Miss  Cook  says  is  that  the 
Burke  Law,  passed  last  May,  has  decidedly  modified  the  Dawes 
Law  under  which  we  have  been  making  allotment  of  lands  to 
Indians.  This  Burke  Law  is  in  my  judgment,  next  to  the  Dawes 
Law  itself,  the  most  important  one  that  has  ever  been  passed  in 
the  whole  domain  of  Indian  legislation.  It  is  a  very  proper  sequel 
'to  the  Dawes  Law,  and  it  consists  practically  of  an  amendment 
of  that  law  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  more  modern  conditions. 

The  first  important  modification  it  makes  is  in  the  matter 
of  Indian  citizenship.  The  Dawes  Law  made  an  Indian  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  and  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  State 
or  Territory  in  which  he  lived  from  the  moment  that  his  trust 
patent  to  his  land  was  issued  to  him ;  and  then  twenty-five  years 
were  reserved  as  a  period  of  tutelage  in  which  he  was  to  be 
taught  how  to  use  his  citizenship.  That  has  always  impressed 
me  as  the  most  serious  defect  in  the  old  law.  I  know  that  opin- 
ions will  differ  on  the  question  whether  giving  a  six-year-old 
boy  a  gun  and  sending  him  off  in  the  woods  is  the  best  means 
of  teaching  him  not  to  shoot  himself,  or  whether  the  boy  had 
better  be  taught  to  shoot  before  he  is  given  the  gun.  That  is 
about  the  question  which  comes  *up  in  dealing  with  the  allot- 
ment law,  or  that  part  of  it  which  affects  Indian  citizenship. 
Shall  we  give  the  Indian  citizenship  first  and  then  teach  him  how 
to  use  it,  or  shall  we  teach  him  how  to  use  citizenship  and  then 
give  it  to  him?    May  I  be  frank  with  you  in  saying  that  it  was 

♦For  this  report  see  appendix. 
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in  accordance  with  my  wish  that  Mr.  Burke  drew  this  law  and 
procured  its  passage.  In  fact,  we  talked  over  it  a  long  time  before 
we  got  it  into  the  shape  that  seemed  best  to  present  to  Congress. 
As  now  arranged,  the  Indian  will  receive  his  patent  in  trust  in 
the  first  place;  then  will  come  his  period  of  twenty-five  years, 
and  then  the  patent  in  fee  and  citizenship  with  it.  In  the  twen- 
ty-five years  it  is  assumed  that  the  government  will  teach  him 
how  to  use  that  privilege  which  is  to  be  put  into,  his  possession. 

Another  very  important  point  in  the  Burke  Law,  and  perhaps 
in  some  respects  the  most  far-reaching  of  all,  is  the  authority 
vested  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  determine  when  an 
Indian  is  fit  to  own  his  land  in  fee,  and  then  to  give  it  to  him. 
Up  to  the  present  time  it   has  been  necessary   for  an   Indian, 
whenever  he  was  capable  of  taking  care  of  his  own  affairs,  or 
believed  that  he  had  a  right  to  manage  them  himself  and  to 
own  his  own  land,  to  go  to  Congress  and  get  &  special  act,  or 
an  item  put  into  some  general  act,  empowering  the  Secretary  of 
the   Interior  to  issue  a   patent   in   fee   to  him.     The  effect  of 
•that  has  been  bad  in  several  ways.    In  the  first  place,  it  continued 
what  we  are  trying  to  break  up— the  notion  on  the  part  of  the 
Indians  generally  that  Congress  is  an  all-powerful  benefactor,  to 
whom  he  must  run  every  time  that  he  is  in  any  trouble.     In  the 
second   place,  it   encouraged   a   very  flourishing  graft   business 
which  had  sprung  up  among  the  Indians  themselves,  and  be- 
tween the  Indians  and  certain  unprincipled  groups  of  whites  on 
the   borders   of   their   reservations.     A  grafter   would   come   to 
an   Indian  who  had   a  trust  patent   for  an  allotment,  and  say 
to  him:     "I   can   get  you   your   land    in   fee   so  that   you   can 
dispose  of  it  as  you  choose,  if  you  will  give  me  one  hundred 
dollars/'     The    Indian   would   ask:     "How  can   you   do  that?'* 
"Oh,    I    have   influence    at    Washington.     I   know    Senator   so 
and   so — or  the   President,   or  the   Secretary  of  the   Interior — 
and    I   can   get   him   to    recommend    whatever   I   ask   him   to." 
The   Indian,   ignorant   of  the   way  business   is  done  at  Wash- 
ington,  would   scrape  together  his  hundred  dollars,  or  give  a 
mortgage  on  his  little  chattels  or  whatever  he  might  have  that 
he   could    dispose   of.     Of   course    it   would    be    simply   paying 
money  for  nothing,  for  no  influence  that  this  grafrer  possessed 
could,  as  a  rule,  put  an  act  through.     But  a  Senator  or  a  Repre- 
sentative would  be  approached,  and  it  would  be  represented  to 
him  that  this  Indian  was  entirely  capable,  etc.,  and  then  in  the 
kindness  of  his  heart  and  assuming  that  it  would  be  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  Indian  and  all  concerned,  the  lawmaker  would 
procure  the  insertion  of  a  paragraph  in  the  Indian  Bill  that  John 
Smith,  a  Tuscarora  Indian,  should  have  a  patent  in  fee  issued  to 
him  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.     Before  that  went  through, 
doubtless  it  would  be  referred  to  our  office;  we  would  give  our 
opinion,  saying,  perhaps,  that  we  knew  nothing  about  this  Indian 
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or  had  no  evidence  that  he  was  capable,  and  then  Congress  would 
pass  it  or  not  as  it  chose.  In  very  many  cases  such  paragraphs 
were  crowded  in  the  last  hours  of  a  session,  when  there  was  no 
time  left  for  calm  consideration  or  inquiry,  working  very  great 
damage  to  the  individual  Indians  affected.  All  need  of  legislation 
in  such  cases  is  swept  away  by  the  Burke  Law ;  the  process  is 
made  purely  administrative ;  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  se- 
lect, by  the  best  means  afforded  him,  the  Indians  to  whom  patents 
in  fee  should  be  issued;  and  with  the  patent  in  fee,  you  under- 
stand, goes  full  citizenship. 

A  third  important  change  wrought  by  this  law  is  with  regard 
to  the  settlement  of  the  estates  of  deceased  Indians.  Hitherto  it 
has  been  necessary,  where  an  Indian  has  received  an  allotment 
of  land  and  has  died  during  the  period  that  his  trust  patent  lasted, 
for  his  heirs  to  go  into-  the  local  probate  courts  and  prove  their 
rights  to  their  respective  shares  of  his  estate.  That  was  a  very 
expensive  proceeding;  in  some  cases  it  would  cost  an  Indian 
fifty  or  seventy-five  dollars  to  get  a  piece  of  land  that  might  be 
worth  twenty-five  dollars ;  and  where  there  was  a  large  group  of 
heirs,  the  total  cost  was  practically  prohibitive.  By  a  little  legal 
circumlocution,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  now  practically 
made  a  probate  judge,  qualified  to  decide  who  are  the  heirs  of 
the  deceased  Indian  and  to  apportion  the  estate. 

We  have  also,  in  the  regular '  Indian  Appropriation  Act,  pro- 
cured the  passage  of  a  little  paragraph,  which  further  amends  the 
Dawes  Law.  The  Dawes  Law  permitted  the  President,  when 
satisfied  that  a  certain  Indian  should  have  the  period  of  trust 
on  his  allotment  extended,  to  make  such  extension,  but  the  phra- 
seology left  some  room  for  misconstruction.  Congress  has  now 
given  authority  to  the  President  to  extend  the  trust  period  sub- 
stantially at  will.  That  enables  Indians,  for  instance,  who  are 
aged  and  feeble,  or  feel  unequal  to  a  struggle  with  the  world,  to 
have  their  trust  period  extended  and  be  still  under  the  protection 
of  the  Government  up  to  the  time  of  their  death.  One  of  the 
worst  things  that  we  had  to  contend  with  under  the  old  system, 
under  which  an  Indian  becafne  a  citizen  from  the  time  his  patent 
in  trust  was  issued  to  him,  had  to  do  with  the  liquor  traffic.  I 
know  there  are  a  great  many  who  say:  "Make  your  Indian  a 
citizen.  Let  him  buy  all  the  whiskey  he  wants,  and  drink  all  he 
buys,  and  all  that  anybody  will  give  him ;  that  is  the  quickest  way 
of  settling  this  whole  question."  It  is  the  quickest  way  of  set- 
tling the  old  Malthusian  problem  to  let  your  child  throw  himself 
into  the  fire;  nevertheless,  you  do  put  a  screen  around  the  fire- 
place, and  you  do  put  out  your  hand  when  he  is  trying  to  burn 
himself.  If  he  has  already  bifrned  himself  and  done  no  worse, 
you  are  thankful  for  the  lesson  given  him,  but  that  does  not 
encourage  you  to  press  him  to  try  the  experiment  at  any  time  and 
in  any  manner  he  chooses.  The  attitude  of  tbe  administration 
toward  the  Indian  in  the  matter  of  liquor  is  like  that.     We  cannot 
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prevent  the  physical  act,  on  the  part  of  an  Indian,  of  drinking 
as  much  liquor  as  he  chooses.  Under  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Heff  Case  we  have  no  assurance  that  we  can  abso- 
lutely prevent  an  Indian  allottee  from  drinking  himself  to  death 
any  time  he  wishes,  or  anybody  from  giving  him  as  much  liquor 
as  he  asks  for,  but  we  propose  to  throw  all  possible  obstacles  in 
the  way.  The  amendment  of  the  Dawes  Act  which  keeps  the 
Indian  under  Government  control  for  the  whole  tutelage  period 
of  twenty-five  years  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  try,  at  any  rate, 
to  strengthen  his  character  against  the  approaches  of  the  adver- 
sary. 

A  further  step  of  progress  has  been  taken  in  the  matter  of  irri- 
gation. The  Indians  in  a  large  part  of  the  arid  West,  of  course, 
are  totally  unable  to  make  their  living  on  their  own  allotments 
unless  these  are  brought  under  water,  and  in  a  good  many  cases 
water  has  to  be  conveyed  so  far  and  the  expense  of  ditches,  head- 
gates,  etc.,  is  so  great  that  the  Indians  have  no  means  of  getting 
water  for  their  necessary  uses  unless  the  Government  comes  for- 
ward and  helps  them  out.  We  have  aimed  to  overcome  a  part 
of  that  obstacle  by  procuring  the  enactment  of  a  law  enabling  an 
Indian  who  wishes  to  join  a  Water  Users'  Association — that  is 
a  group  of  landholders  who  are  to  get  water  from  one  of  the 
great  reclamation  projects  of  the  Government — to  sell  such  part 
of  his  land  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  the  expense  of  member- 
ship, and  thus  to  procure  the  water  for  what  land  he  retains.  Of 
course,  looking  at  it  in  the  abstract,  and  from  the  point  of  view 
of  persons  who  know  only  the  East,  where  water  is  so  abundant, 
it  seems  a  hardship  to  give  an  Indian  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres 
of  land,  for  example,  and  then  say  to  him:  "If  you  need  to 
sell  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  this  land  in  order  to  have 
the  remaining  forty  acres  irrigated,  you  may  do  so/'  This  seems 
like  saying  to  him,  practically:  "Throw  away  three-quarters  of 
what  the  Government  has  given  you,  or  hand  it  over  to  anybody 
who  will  buy  it,  and  try  to  live  on  forty  acres."  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  irrigated  country  where  good  soil  abounds,  forty  acres 
is  a  deal  more  than  a  white  man  cam  take  care  of  and  certainly 
more  than  any  Indian  can  with  all  the  difficulties  of  irrigation. 
Anywhere  from  five  to  twenty  acres  is  the  limit  of  the  ordinary 
white  man's  capacity  for  caring  for  land,  in  a  place  where  the  soil 
is  so  productive  that  it  will  yield  five  or  six  crops  of  alfalfa  in  a 
year  and  where  the  water  has  to  be  brought  on  in  the  face  of 
great  difficulty,  and  has  to  be  regulated  in  its  distribution.  The  new 
law  will  practically  enable  every  Indian  who  has  allotment  of  soil 
larger  than  he  can  care  for,  to  dispose  of  that  part  of  it  which  he 
cannot  possibly  take  care  of,  and*get  all  the  water  necessary  for 
the  part  that  he  can  take  care  of.  What  this  means  in  its  fullness 
can  hardly  be  appreciated  by  persons  who  are  not  familiar  with 
the  conditions  of,  the  arid  West,  but  everyone  in  that  part  of  the 
country  will  assure  you  it  is  a  great  advance  for  the  Indian. 
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Miss  Cook  has  here  some  statistics  regarding  the  changes 
in  the  schools,  but  as  they  are  largely  figures,  I  can  pass  them 
over  safely,  as  they  will  appear  in  my  annual  report  anyway. 
The  big  thing  we  are  trying  to  do  now  in  the  way  of  an  improved 
policy  toward  the  Indian,  is  to  push  him  out  among  white  people 
and  put  him  at  work  there.  I  have  devoted  a  large  part  of  this 
year's  report  to  that  subject.  Last  year  I  established  an  office  in 
the  Southwest  which  we  may  call,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  an 
Indian  Employment  Bureau.  A  young  man  was  put  in  charge 
of  it,  who  is  indomitable  in  his  perseverance,  and  seems  to  be 
everywhere  at  once.  When  I  was  in  the  Southwest  this  year,  I 
hardly  boarded  a  train,  morning,  noon  or  night,  that  somewhere 
among  the  passengers  did  not  pop  up  this  young  fellow.  He  is 
moving  all  over  that  country,  gathering  an  Indian  here  and  a 
group  there,  who  want  work,  and  finding  work  for  them  outside 
of  the  reservations,  taking  them  to  the  spot,  planting  them  there, 
and  watching  over  them  to  see  that  they  are  properly  treated  and 
when  they  are  sick  are  cared  for  or  sent  back  to  their  homes.  And 
he  is  looking  after  them  in  other  ways,  too.  I  seldom  found  him 
without  a  bundle  of  papers  or  magazines  under  his  arm.  He  puts 
out  the  boys  and  young  able-bodied  men  in  groups  wherever  he 
can,  because  they  act  as  a  sort  of  incentive  to  each  other,  and  as 
a  rule  work  better  in  that  way  than  singly ;  and  wherever  a  group 
of  these  lads  were  in  camp  near  a  railroad  embankment  or  an 
irrigation  ditch,  or  wherever  it  might  be,  Mr.  Dagenette,  as  he 
went  by  on  the  train,  would  go  out  on  the  platform  with  a  "Hur- 
rah, boys !"  and  throw  them  a  bundle  of  papers  and  magazines. 
That  gave  them  something  to  do  in  the  evening  beside  gambling, 
which  is  the  old  way  in  which  the  same  sort  of  Indians,  when 
grouped  together,  used  to  spend  their  time.  He  has  also,  where- 
ever  it  is  possible,  put  his  Indian  laborers  out  in  groups  of  such 
size  that  they  could  be  cared  for  by  a  white  overseer ;  and  he  has 
succeeded  in  inducing  the  various  railroad  companies  and  other 
concerns  who  employ  Indian  labor,  to  pay  the  salary  of  a  good 
overseer.  He  has  chosen  for  overseers  men  who  have  had  ex- 
perience with  Indians,  who  have  been  superintendents  and  agents 
and  teachers  in  our  service,  who  know  the  traits  of  the  Indians 
and  how  to  get  on  with  them,  and  whom  the  Indians  themselves 
have  learned  to  trust. 

Now,  the  results  of  this  experiment  have  been  wonderful.  We 
have  had,  all  told,  singly  and  in  groups,  nearly  a  thousand  Indians 
of  the  Southwest  out  of  the  reservations  and  at  work  this  season. 
Several  hundreds  of  these  have  been  in  the  Colorado  beet  fields. 
That  is  a  line  of  work  which  appeals  to  the  Indian  very  strongly 
and  the  young  people  can  do  their  share  of  it  just  as  well  as  the 
older  ones;  so  we  have  had  a  large  number  of  school-boys  out 
among  others,  taking  them  there  during  their  vacation  and  hiring 
them  out,  and  they  have  come  back  sometimes  with  one  or  two 
hundred  dollars  in  pocket  after  paying  expenses.    And  yet  this 
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thing  has  not  been  run  on  a  philanthropic  or  benevolent  basis, 
but  on  a  pure  basis  of  dollars  and  cents,  just  exactly  as  a  private 
business  would  be,  and  with  the  same  methods  as  would  be  used 
among  white  people.  The  Indians  have  been  encouraged  to  save 
money;  and  in  the  case  of  a  group  of  some  forty  odd  Navaho 
boys  who  came  back  to  school  bringing  sixteen  or  seventeen  hun- 
dred dollars  of  savings,  they  have  been  persuaded  to  spend  their 
accumulations  in  a  wise  way.  These  Navaho  boys  will  buy  sheep, 
and  the  sheep  will  be  placed  in  the  care  of  their  older^relatives 
to  be  watched  and  herded,  and  the  increase  carefully  protected, 
while  the  boys  are  still  in  school,  and  also  next  year  while  they 
are  in  the  beet  fields  again.  The  result  will  be  that  not  only  will 
the  boys  have  learned  habits  of  industry  which  are  certainly  as 
valuable  a  part  of  their  education  as  anything  they  could  learn 
from  books,  but  when  they  have  reached  the  age  of  maturity,  they 
will  step  into  a  business  already  prepared  for  them — and  pre- 
pared, not  by  somebody  else  who  hands  it  over  to  them  as  a 
gratuity,  but  by  the  fruits  of  their  own  hard  work!     (Applause). 

Work,  I  believe,  is  the  key  to  the  solution  of  what  we  call  our 
Indian  problem.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  other  key  has  been 
found,  or  ever  will  be  found.  "Easy  come,  easy  go/'  is  the  rule 
with  Indians  generally  in  money  matters. .  For  that  reason  I  have 
done  nothing  to  encourage,  but  all  that  I  could  to  discourage,  the 
practice  among  Indian  tribes  of  appealing  for  an  opportunity  to 
dig  up  some  old  claim  under  which  the  Government  still  owed 
them  an  extra  pair  of  cotton  socks,  or  something  else  of  that 
sort,  that  had  been  agreed  upon  by  an  ancient  treaty.  I  have 
known  some  who  would  go  to  any  expense  to  revamp  a  claim  that 
would  mean  perhaps  a  dollar  apiece  all  around.  They  would 
come  to  me  and  appeal  to-  me  for  help.  "May  not  we  hire  an 
attorney?  May  we  not  engage  a  lobbyist  to  work  this  thing 
through  ?  The  Government  owes  it  to  us."  "Your  claim  is  for 
four  thousand  dollars.  Now,  how  much  will  it  cost  you  to  prose- 
cute it?''  "So-and-so  says  he  will  do  the  job  for  $500."  Thus 
by  degrees  the  net  amount  obtainable  is  reduced  till  finally  it 
reaches  a  point  where  I  can  show  them  mathematically  that  it 
will  mean  one  or  two  thousand  dollars  to  a  tribe  numbering  only 
about  that  many  members.  I  try  to  laugh  them  out  of  their 
scheme  in  this  way.  I  do  not  believe,  any  more  than  our  dis- 
tinguished chairman  has  shown  in  his  paper  this  morning  that 
he  believes  in  the  Government's  repudiating  any  debt  which  it 
owes,  legally  or  morally,  to  the  Indian ;  but  I  do  believe  heartily 
in  not  encouraging  the  Indian  to  dig  all  the  old  scraps  of  obli- 
gations out  of  the  dust-heap,  at  a  greater  expense  than  the  obli- 
gation can  ever  repay  when  it  is  settled.  I  do  not  believe  in 
that  any  more  than  I  believe  in  encouraging  the  Government  in 
holding  back  anything  which  it  has  agreed  to  give.  I  think  we 
have  a  duty  to  do  on  both  sides  of  that  proposition. 

To  show  you  how  tenaciously  Indians  will  sometimes  hold  on 
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to  a  claim  of  the  most  profitless  kind:  The  Oneidas  of 
Wisconsin  receive  every  year  one  thousand  dollars  as  their 
share  of  a  treaty  fund  which  has  to  be  appropriated  annually 
by  Congress  for  a  large  group  of  Indians.  The  Oneidas  number 
something  over  two  thousand.  The  result  is  that  a  year  ago,  or 
possibly  two  years  ago,  the  individual  amount  due  to  each  of 
those  Indians  was  forty-seven  cents  and  a  fraction ;  and  yet  there 
are  Indians  in  that  group  who  would  travel  twenty  miles  to  the 
Agency  and  twenty  miles  back  again,  consuming  perhaps  two 
days  and  taking  another  day  at  the  Agency  to  spend  the  money, 
for  the  sake  of  that  forty-seven  cents !  That  was  money.  That 
was  something  which  was  coming  to  them  for  nothing.  It  is 
like  the  case  of  the  white  man  who  will  travel  five  dollars'  worth 
on  the  railroad  over  some  stretch  of  territory  in  which  he  has  no 
special  privileges,  in  order  to  use  a  fifty-cent  free  pass  issued  to 
him  by  the  company  further  along.  You  have  got  to  bring  the 
Indian  back — and  bring  him  back  sometimes  with  a  sharp,  quick 
turn — to  the  point  where  he  will  see  the  relations  of  these  things 
to  each  other.  I  said  to  a  group  of  Oneidas  who  visited  me  last 
year:  "Why  not  take  the  thousand  dollars  which  is  coming  to 
you  every  year  in  this  way,  capitalize  it — that  is,  find  out  by  a 
simple  mathematical  calculation  how  large  a  principal  this  would 
represent  as  interest  at  five  per  cent — say  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars ;  and  then  ask  Congress  to  commute  this  annual  payment  into 
some  form  of  substantial  benefit  which  all  the  tribe  can  enjoy. 
You  tell  me  that  you  need  a  bridge  over  a  chasm  that  sepa- 
rates your  village  from  the  Agency;  why  not  get  Congress  to 
take  such  part  of  your  money  as  may  be  necessary,  and  build  you 
a  bridge?  You  say  that  you  want  a  gathering  place,  a  sort  of 
town  hall  in  which  to  transact  business ;  why  not  let  Congress  put 
up  a  good  building  for  you  out  of  this  money.  In  short,  why  not 
get  something  of  this  sort  that  you  will  all  enjoy,  and  which 
your  posterity  will  continue  to  enjoy  for  an  indefinite  period  of 
time,  and  save  yourselves  a  journey  and  a  waste  of  time  every 
year  to  draw  less  than  half  a  dollar  in  cash  ?  Would  not  that  be 
better  ?"  They  thought  it  would.  They  went  back  and  talked  it 
over;  but  in  the  end,  as  usual,  the  old  conservatives  downed  the 
whole  proposition.  No,  they  wanted  their  forty-seven  cents  1  As 
the  principle  involved  here  is  one  of  the  things  that  we  are  try- 
ing to  teach  them,  I  do  not  purpose  to  let  the  matter  drop,  even 
with  this  tribe  of  Indians,  merely  because  they  have  once  asserted 
that  they  do  not  care  to  act  on  my  advice.  I  purpose  to  keep 
talking  and  talking  and  talking — to  keep  up  what  Mr.  Dana  used 
to  call  the  "incessant  iteration" — until  I  have  finally  got  a  larger 
part  of  the  tribe  to  understand  just  what  I  am  trying  to  do;  then, 
I  think,  their  common-sense  will  come  to  the  rescue,  and  we  shall 
be  able  to  get  this  gratuity  commuted.  Some  other  tribes  have 
started  considering  a  proposition  of  a  similar  character,  and  we 
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hope  by  degrees  to  get  all  those  odds  and  ends  wiped  off  the 
annual  appropriation  bill. 

Let  me  tell  you  of  another  thing  I  have  been  trying  to  do,  but 
which  has  been  blocked  by  some  interest  more  influential  than 
mine  with  the  lawmakers.  I  refer  to  an  effort  to  have  certain  in- 
dustries— plain,  common-sense  business  industries — established 
on  the  edges  of  reservations.  I  know  a  group  of  capitalists  to- 
day who,  the  instant  that  we  can  procure  the  legislation  neces- 
sary for  it,  will  step  into  one  of  our  reservations  in  Montana  and 
establish  a  two  hundred  thousand  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollar  beet  sugar  plant  on  its  border ;  lease  all  the  unallotted 
lands  of  the  reservation  that  are  capable  of  having  water  brought 
upon  them,  and  bring  water  on  at  their  own  expense ;  lease  all  but 
the  homesteads  of  the  allotted  Indians,  and  bring  water  there  or 
improve  the  water  facilities  already  there;  import  a  group  of 
first-rate  white  people,  for  whose  character  as  well  as  everything 
else  they  will  be  responsible,  and  who  are  familiar  with  sugar  beet 
culture ;  have  these  teach  the  Indians  the  art  of  raising  beets  for 
the  factory  at  the  edge  of  the  reservation  which  will  afford  a  con- 
stant market ;  and  teach  those  Indians  who  wish  to  learn,  the  art 
of  translating  the  beet  into  sugar.  This  plan  is  all  ready,  the  in- 
stant Congress  gives  the  word;  but  the  difficulty  arises  right 
here.  We  have  now  a  law  which  limits  the  leasing  of  Indian  land 
for  agricultural  purposes  to  five  years.  No  company  in  its 
senses  will  put  two  hundred  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars'  capital  into  a  beet  sugar  plant  with  only  the  assurance  of 
being  able  to  run  it  five  years.  What  I  have  tried  to  induce  Con- 
gress to  do  is  to  enable  us,  under  certain  conditions,  to  lease  for 
twenty  years,  as  a  twenty-year  limit  would  not  be  a  prohibitive 
bar.  But  of  course,  up  comes  the  question  of  the  Beet  Sugar 
Trust.  I  suppose  I  am  suspected  of  being  its  slave,  because  I  am 
trying  to  get  an  occupation  for  the  Indians  which  they  can  carry 
on  at  their  own  homes,  which  will  result  in  the  vast  improvement 
of  their  lands,  and  which  will  leave  them,  when  the  manufactur- 
ers withdraw,  in  possession  of  a  great  deal  more  property  than 
they  started  out  with.  At  any  rate,  Congress  withholds  its  con- 
sent thus  far. 

I  have  spoken  already  of  what  we  are  doing  in  the  Southwest 
with  our  Employment  Bureau ;  I  ought  to  add  that  I  am  propos- 
ing to  extend  that  work  to  the  North  just  as  soon  as  it  is  prac- 
ticable to  do  so.  We  have  one  agent  in  the  North  already  who  has 
taken  up  the  matter  on  his  own  account;  he  has  a  few  Indians 
out  on  the  railroads,  who  are  making  improvements  in  that  neigh- 
borhood. I  know  the  argument  against  this  idea  which  arises  in 
mind  of  the  philanthropist  who  considers  Indians  simply  as  indi- 
viduals and  not  as  a  race,  and  who  looks  at  the  Indian  problem  as 
a  proposition  of  to-day  rather  than  a  proposition  of  the  next 
one  or  two  centuries.     He  will   say:     "Railroad  gangs   draw 
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in  a  good  many  loose  characters,  and  the  Indian  who  works 
in  one  will  be  taught  many  bad  habits  that  he  would  not 
learn  if  he  stayed  at  home."  I  venture  to  deny  that.  I  have 
seen  a  great  deal  of  reservation  life,  and  the  Indians  learn 
just  as  many  bad  habits  at  home  as  abroad — nay,  on  the  principle 
that  "the  devil  finds  some  mischief  still  for  idle  hands  to  do/'  they 
will  learn  vastly  more  at  home,  if  they  are  unemployed,  than  they 
will  ever  get  while  working  in  a  railroad  gang.  I  do  not  sup- 
pose that  railroad  gangs  are  made  up  to  a  very  large  extent  of 
educated  and  refined  gentlemen  who  are  out  for  philanthropic 
purposes,  but  they  are  made  up  of  a  hardy  lot  of  men,  who  are 
forced  to  work  for  their  living,  who  do  not  know  where  the  next 
dinner  is  coming  from  unless  they  work  for  it — and  that  is  the 
lesson  the  Indian  has  got  to  learn  I     (Applause.) 

When  anybody  approaches  me  with  the  familiar  argument,  I 
always  answer :  "If  this  were  merely  a  question  of  one  Indian's 
being  taught  to  drink,  or  one  Indian's  getting  into  other  mischief, 
or  one  Indian's  being  taken  away  from  his  safe  moorings  and  sent 
out  into  the  world  to  battle  with  all  the  temptations  and  every- 
thing else  thrown  in  his  path,  I  might  see  something  in  it.  If  it 
were  a  question  simply  of  what  is  going  to  happen  with  the  In- 
dians in  the  next  few  years,  I  might  agree  with  you.  I  might 
consent  that  we  take  our  hands  off,  support  and  feed  them,  pau- 
perize them,  and  let  them  go.  But  such  is  not  the  case.  We  are 
responsible  not  simply  to  the  present  generation,  but  to  all  pos- 
terity. We  have  got  to  think  of  what  the  Indian  is  going  to  be, 
not  merely  in  this  generation  but  in  the  next,  and  the  next,  and 
the  next;  and  we  have  got  to  lay  our  course  with  reference  to 
that.  It  is  the  only  hope  left  to  us.  If  we  were  to  face  the  Indian 
proposition,  as  we  find  it  to-day,  with  no  thought  of  what  would 
be  the  conditions  a  century  hence,  we  should  be  utterly  discour- 
aged, because  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  Indians  are  still  in  the 
most  backward  stage  of  the  most  important  element  of  their  civi- 
lization and  education.  But  what  we  have  to  think  of  is,  what 
we  can  do  to-day  to  make  to-morrow  tell  for  good ;  and  there  is 
where  the  education  of  the  Indian  in  industry  is  vastly  more  im- 
portant than  the  question  of  whether,  here,  there,  or  elsewhere, 
one  goes  astray.  We  are  sorry  for  that,  but  the  wheels  of  civi- 
lization crush  as  many  as  they  carry. 

I  have  only  one  word  more,  and  that  is  with  regard  to  our 
schools.  I  do  not  want  to  be  accused  of  being  unfriendly  to  the 
higher  education  of  the  Indian,  because  I  do  not  encourage  an 
increase  of  non-reservation  schools,  and  other  institutions  for 
the  higher  education.  I  was  brought  up  in  the  old-fashioned 
notion  that  the  education  which  the  Government  is  bound  to 
provide  free  should  be  limited  to  the  simple  branches  which  will 
fit  a  person  for  citizenship.  I  do  not  deny  that  the  fully  edu- 
cated man  makes  a  better  citizen  if  he  improves  all  his  opportu- 
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nities,  than  the  meagrely  educated  man;  but  I  do  believe  that  in 
education,  as  everywhere  else,  self-dependence  plays  a  very  im- 
portant part.     I  would  insist,  and  I  intend  to  insist  if  it  takes  the 
whole  army  of  the  United  States  to  back  the  demand,  that  every 
Indian  child  shall  have  a  chance  of  which  even  his  parents  shall 
not  be  allowed  to  rob  him,  to  get  the  rudiments  of  an  education — 
what  we  know  as  the  common  school  branches!     (Applause.) 
But  when  we  get  beyond  that,  I  believe  that  a  great  deal  should 
be  left  in  the  first  place  to  the  Indian's  preference,  which  his 
natural  aptitude  will  indicate,  and  then  to  his  own  efforts  at 
struggling  through.     I  should  like,  if  I  could,  to  have  a  small 
fund  upon  which  I  could  draw  in  cases  that  seemed  particularly 
necessitous  or  deserving,  to  ease  the  path  of  some  Indian  boy 
who  has  been  sent  to  a  white  college.     I  think  if  I  could  have 
from  a  number  of  persons  the  very  generous  gift  which  was 
made  me  by  one  lady  who  is  present  in  this  audience,  I  could  do 
so.     She  gave  me  two  hundred  dollars  to  help  an  Indian  boy 
through  the  scientific  course  at  Dartmouth.     If  I  could  have  a 
fund  of  the  kind  I  suggest  to  draw  upon  in  particularly  pressing 
cases,  I  should  like  it.     But  I  should  put  my  foot  down  very  de- 
cidedly upon  the  notion  of  shoveling  the  opportunities  of  the 
higher  education  into  the  laps  of  young  men  who  are  willing  sim- 
ply to  sit  still  and  accept  them.     An  Indian  boy  wrote  me  the 
other  day  that  he  had  entered  a  white  college  and  was  in  some 
need  of  money,  as  he  had  been  conditioned  on  a  number  of  his 
entrance  examinations  and  would  have  no  opportunity  to  work 
those  off  and  also  do  the  manual  labor  necessary  to  earn  the 
money  to  carry  himself  through,  because  he  should  have  to  spend 
all  his  leisure  time  working  for  his  new  examinations.     I  wrote 
him  that  he  had  better  drop  out  a  year,  if  necessary,  or  two 
years ;  and  if  he  wanted  to  go  on  and  make  a  six-year  course  in 
college,  I  did  not  believe  the  authorities  would  refuse  him  the 
privilege.     If  he  took  his  freshman  year  at  study,  and  the  next 
year  dropped  out  and  worked  with  his  hands  to  earn  money  for 
his  sophomore  year,  I  thought  the  authorities  would  rather  en- 
courage it  than  otherwise,  and  I  certainly  should  be  very  glad 
to  use  my  influence  with  them  as  far  as  it  would  go.  But  I  thought 
that  would  be  vastly  better  than  for  some  rich  philanthropist  to 
come  in  and  present  him  with  all  he  needed  for  carrying  his  edu- 
cation scheme  through.    This  looks  hard,  but  it  is  the  hardness 
that  we  have  to  use  in  impressing  certain  points  upon  the  Indian. 
The  Government  has,  with  the  best  of  purposes  I  doubt  not,  done 
everything  that  it  could  to  spoil  some  of  the  best  raw  material  the 
country  ever  possessed ;  and  now  that  the  damage  has  been  done 
so  widely,  we  cannot  escape  all  of  it,  but  we  may  reduce  it  to  a 
minimum,  or  just  as  far  as  we  can  by  rigidly  sticking  to  common- 
sense.     (Applause.) 

Dr.  Lyman  Abbott:     Mr.  Leupp  has  recognized  the  impor- 
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tance  of  ethical  and  spiritual  impulse  for  the  Indian.  Will  Mr. 
Leupp  tell  us  what,  in  his  judgment,  can  be  done  by  Christian 
and  philanthropic  people  in  that  line,  in  co-operation  with  or  under 
the  direction  of  the  government  in  its  work. 

Mr.  Leupp.  Mr.  Chairman:  I  suppose  already  the  various 
church  organizations  are  doing  all  that  they  can  do,  and  so  far 
as  I  know,  doing  it  as  effectively  as  they  can  in  the  particular 
lines  they  have  chosen,  but  I  should  like  to  move  an  amendment 
to  those  lines. 

Dr.  Abbott  :    That  is  what  I  want  to  hear,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Leupp  :  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  accused  of  not  appreciating 
the  earnestness  of  purpose  and  the  good  intent  generally  of  all  the 
churches  that  are  in  the  Indian  missionary  field,  when  I  say  that 
when  you  approach  the  Indian  with  your  Bible  in  one  hand,  bring 
something  else  in  the  other.  Not  a  gift  of  the  ordinary  sort,  not 
money,  not  clothes,  not  food;  but  give  him  something  that  will 
appeal  to  his  reason  and  start  him  thinking  in  the  right  way. 
The  most  successful  missions  I  know  of  anywhere  among  the 
Indians  are  those  which  have  begun  either  with  a  hospital  or 
with  a  teacher  of  agriculture  or  other  mechanical  arts.  Dr. 
Meserve  will  bear  me  out  in  saying  that  one  of  the  best  mission- 
aries in  the  Southwest  is  John  Seger.  Mr.  Seger  is  an  unedu- 
cated man  who  has  never  been  trained  to  ministerial  duties  and 
anything  of  that  sort,  and  I  do  not  suppose  he  could  make  a 
speech  if  he  tried,  but  he  is  a  great,  big,  broad  shouldered,  com- 
mon-sense farmer,  and  he  has  got  down  side  by  side  with  those 
Indians  and  taught  them  how  to  hold  the  plow,  and  how  to  sow 
their  seed,  and  how  to  harvest  the  crop  afterward,  with  the  best 
results.  If  Mr.  Seger  came  to  them  with  a  spiritual  proposition, 
it  would  be  founded  on  something  that  the  Indian  understands. 
In  the  same  way,  the  most  successful  mission  among  the  Navaho 
Indians  to-day  is  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Mission,  which  started 
with  a  hospital.  The  Indians  discovered  that  if  a  man  had  broken 
his  leg  he  could  come  there  and  have  it  set,  or  if  it  had  to  be  am- 
putated this  would  be  done  in  a  skillful  way,  and  he  would  be  fur- 
nished with  a  wooden  leg  that  would  help  him  out.  And  if  he 
were  sick,  or  if  his  children  were  sick,  they  could  be  brought 
there  and  treated,  and  treated  successfully.  Whenever  an  Indian 
has  gone  through  such  an  experience,  he  begins  to  ask  himself: 
"Who  are  these  people  who  are  doing  this?  And  why  are  they 
doing  it  ?"  And  then,  of  course,  comes  the  very  simple  answer : 
"These  are  some  good  people  who  love  you.  Their  religion 
teaches  them  to  love  you  and  all  mankind.  This  is  their  way  of 
showing  their  love  for  you."  Then  the  Indian  says,  "This  is 
'good  medicine.' "  The  result  is  that  every  time  the  Bishop  visits 
that  Navaho  Mission,  he  has  a  good  sized  class  of  converts  to 
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face;  and  they  are  not  simply  converts  for  revenue,  they  arc 
really  interested.  They  may  not  have  absorbed  the  whole  sub- 
ject which  has  been  laid  before  them;  they  may  not  be  masters 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christianity ;  but  they  have  grasped  the  one  cen- 
tral idea  of  the  love  of  one  man  for  another,  and  the  love  of 
the  powerful  for  the  helpless,  and  that  is  really,  when  you  come 
down  to  the  bottom  of  it,  the  Christian  religion  pretty  well 
summed  up. 

So  I  should  recommend  strongly  that  no  missionaries  be  sent 
into  one  of  these  Indian  fields  who  are  not  capable  of  carrying 
something  with  them  that  will  appeal  to  the  Indian,  that  will  get 
down  to  the  same  level  on  which  he  stands,  that  will  reach  the 
Indian  spiritually  through  his  physical  self.  Though  statistically 
other  methods  may  show  results,  I  do  not  believe  that  actually  they 
show  anything  like  the  same  results  that  those  do  which  are 
founded  on  a  simple,  practical,  physical  proposition  to  start  with. 
I  am  not  sure,  Dr.  Abbott,  whether  I  have  given  you  the  full 
answer  to  your  question.  I  do  not  know  enough  about  the  details 
of  missionary  organization  to  say  whether  some  plan  like  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A.,  or  the  starting  of  individual  churches  in  the  different 
reservations,  would  be  best ;  but  I  do  know  the  general  principle, 
which  I  have  studied  out  through  many  years  familiarity  with  the 
Indian  country,  that  if  you  can  carry  something  to  the  Indian 
which  he  has  not  got  already,  and  which  he  appreciates,  he  will 
stop  and  listen  to  you  when  you  offer  him  something  that  is  to 
affect  him  through  other  and  devious  channels. 

Dr.  C.  F.  Meserve:  Will  Dr.  Leupp  tell  us  in  a  word  the 
ethical  and  religious  instruction  that  is  now  being  given  in  a  large 
school  like  Haskell  Institute  ? 

Mr.  Leupp  :  The  policy  which  we  are  trying  to  follow  in  the 
spiritual  and  ethical  field  in  the  schools,  is  that  of  giving  the 
various  religious  teachers  the  utmost  freedom  in  meeting  the 
children  and  teaching  them.  We  are  trying  now  a  plan — and  I 
believe  that  this  is  the  first  time  anything  has  been  said  about  it 
in  public — for  bringing  our  Catholic  friends  into  regular  com- 
munion with  the  Protestant  denominations  in  the  different  schools, 
having  the  local  priests  take  their  turns  in  the  regular  succession 
of  speakers  to  the  children  in  the  evenings,  and  giving  the  same 
freedom  to  them  in  carrying  out  the  particular  rites  of  their 
religion  that  has  been  given  to  the  ministers  of  other  denomi- 
nations. That  has  been,  I  may  say,  one  of  the  difficulties  we 
have  had  to  encounter  at  every  turn.  We  have  now  a  provision 
by  which  an  undenominational  Sunday  School  shall  be  held  for 
the  children  every  Sunday  morning,  and  a  simple  undenomi- 
national exercise  every  Sunday  evening ;  that  the  children  whose 
parents  belong  to  or  favor  certain  denominations  shall  be  sent 
to  the  churches  representing  those  denominations,  or  that  preach- 
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ers  from  those  denominations  shall  address  the  children  and  shall 
have  access  to  them  at  any  time  to  instruct  them  particularly. 
We  maintain  a  general  religious  atmosphere  in  the  schools.  We 
try  to  make  this  as  "non-partisan"  as  we  can,  just  as  we  try  to 
make  the  schools  non-partisan  in  a  political  and  every  other  sense. 
There  has  been  one  constant  obstacle  to  progress  in  dealing  with 
the  children  every  Sunday  morning,  and  a  simple  undemoni- 
Catholic  and  Protestant  ministers  in  many  cases.  Their  friction 
has  not  always  been  outward;  in  public  they  have  treated  each 
other  with  severe  civility;  but  we  have  known  perfectly  well 
what  was  going  on  underneath  the  surface,  and  we  have  discov- 
ered the  outcroppings  here  and  there. 

About  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  where  is  one  of  our  great 
non-reservation  schools,  there  is  a  very  large  tributary  contingent 
of  Indians  of  the  Catholic  faith.  Hitherto  for  some  years  we 
have  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in  that  quarter,  all  arising  out 
of  an  indisposition,  I  think,  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  school  au- 
thorities to  meet  their  Catholic  brethren  half  wav.  Little  ob- 
stacles were  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed  which  could  have 
been  removed  without  the  sacrifice  of  a  single  shred  of  principle ; 
but  now  we  have  got  things  upon  a  basis  where  the  Catholic 
priest  himself  is  advising  the  Indians  to  send  their  children  to  the 
school.  He  does  everything  he  can  to  encourage  it:  and  the 
basis  upon  which  the  denominations  all  meet  is  that  there  shall 
be  no  attempt  at  counter-proselytism  on  the  part  of  the  Catholics 
and  Protestants — that  each  body  shall  be  allowed  to  attend  to 
their  own  fold. 

Dr.  William  Hayes  Ward:  To  what  extent  and  with  what 
advantage  has  the  system  been  carried  out  of  the  names  being 
given  for  the  families  and  succession  of  property  accordingly? 

Mr.  Leupp  :  We  are  making  our  largest  advance  in  that  direc- 
tion among  the  Sioux  nation,  but  we  are  also  practicing  it  else- 
where. Of  course,  the  names  have  given  us  more  trouble  than 
anything  else  because  they  are  so  confused.  Here  is  an  Indian 
known  as  Yellow  Eagle,  for  instance,  who  has  a  daughter,  per- 
haps born  a  number  of  years  before  we  got  things  going  in  the 
res^ular  order  in  which  we  have  them  now.  When  she  becomes 
of  school  age,  she  is  sent  somewhere  to  school.  Perhaps  her 
family  names  her  Pretty  Bird.  She  goes  to  a  mission  school,  we 
will  say  of  the  Presbyterian  denomination,  and  there  they  ask  her 
what  her  name  is.  Reluctantly  she  admits  that  it  is  Pretty  Bird, 
so  they  rename  her  Mary  Smith,  acting  on  the  theory  that  Pretty 
Bird  is  pagan  whereas  Mary  Smith  is  Christian.  The  child  stays 
there  for  a  while,  until  an  emissary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
school,  we  will  say,  goes  after  her  and  induces  her  to  come  over 
to  that  school  for  the  next  year.  When  she  comes  up  for  ex- 
amination they  ask  her  name,  and  she  says  that  she  has  none. 
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"Didn't  they  name  you  at  the  other  school?"  "No."  The  poor 
child  has  probably  forgotten.  So  she  is  again  named,  this  time 
Lucy  Jones.  Then,  possibly,  the  Methodist  School  gets  hold  of 
her  a  little  later  and  brings  her  in  and  gives  her  the  name  Julia 
Robinson.  When  we  come  to  look  that  child  up  for  allotment,  it 
is  a  wonder  we  do  not  give  her  three  times  as  much  land  as 
any  other  Indian  on  the  reservation;  it  is  difficult  to  straighten 
out  such  a  tangle. 

We  are  endeavoring,  in  those  family  records  which  we  are 
making  in  all  the  tribes,  to  begin  at  the  bottom  and  give  each  In- 
dian a  name  which  somehow  or  other  fits  him.  Instead  of  arbi- 
trarily christening  him  John  Smith,  we  find  out  that  his  real  name 
is  Yellow  Eagle  and  we  name  him  John  Yellow  Eagle.  One  of 
these  days  that  name  will  become  somewhat  cumbersome,  and 
the  neighbors  will  reduce  it  to  Yelleagle,  or  it  may  come  down  to 
Eagle:  at  any  rate  it  will  become  sufficiently  Caucasian  after  a 
time.  Then  we  take  his  daughter,  and,  instead  of  calling  her 
Pretty  Bird  or  Mary  Pretty  Bird,  we  call  her  Mary  Yellow  Eagle. 
We  try  for  a  surname,  which  we  wish  to  leave  just  as  Indian  as 
possible,  to  accept  the  name  of  the  Indian  in  his  language,  what- 
ever it  may  be — the  Sioux,  or  the  Kiowa,  or  the  Ute.  If  it  is 
too  much  of  a  mouthful  we  may  chop  off  a  redundant  part  of 
it ;  we  may  deal  with  it  a  trifle  arbitrarily,  but  we  aim  to  save  all 
we  can  compatibly  with  reducing  it  to  where  ordinary  tongues 
can  compass  it.  If  the  name  in  the  original  language  is  beyond 
use,  we  try  to  discover  the  English  interpretation  and  use  that  as 
the  surname;  and  when  we  are  driven  to  the  last  extremity,  we 
hit  upon  a  name  that  will  best  approximate  in  a  single  word  the 
meaning  of  the  original.  Thus,  one  Indian  called,  "Can't  See 
Out  Of  His  Eyes,"  I  named  John  Blind,  and  his  children  will  be 
William  and  Mary  Blind.  The  enormous  length  of  some  Indian 
names  arises  partly  from  the  fact  that  in  so  many  of  the  native 
tongues  there  are  no  arbitrary  titles  for  certain  animals  and  birds, 
etc.  For  instance,  I  asked  an  Indian  once  what  he  called  a  mouse 
in  his  language.  He  struggled  for  some  time  to  make  me  under- 
stand. After  I  had  tried  over  and  over  again  to  pronounce  the 
interminable  series  of  syllables,  I  finally  gave  it  up  as  a  bad  job, 
and  asked  him  what  the  combination  meant,  literally  translated. 
He  answered :  "A  little  gray  animal  with  a  long  tail  that  chews 
with  its  front  teeth."  That  gives  you  an  idea  of  why  the  nomen- 
clature of  the  Indians  seems  so  jaw-breaking  at  times.  It  is  be- 
cause of  their  notion  of  being  descriptive  instead  of  arbitrary,  that 
their  titles  for  some  of  the  common  things  in  life  have  grown  to 
this  enormous  length. 

.  Rev.  Paul  DeSchweinitz  :  The  Commissioner  has  told  us 
that  the  Indians  are  now  permitted  to  sell  part  of  their  lands  in 
order  to  secure  water  rights.  To  whom  do  they  dispose  of  the 
land? 
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Mr.  Leupp  :  It  is  all  done  under  supervision  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  He  sells  it  for  an  Indian  to  white  settlers  who 
will  come  in  there  and  surround  him,  and  who  will  be  Water- 
Users  themselves.  They  buy  the  land,  and  then  they  mortgage  it 
for  the  money  necessary,  if  they  are  not  able  to  raise  this  other- 
wise, so  that  they  may  become  Water-Users. 

The  President:  We  are  now  to  hear  from  an  Indian,  a  young 
man  born  on  the  Onondaga  reservation  in  this  state,  educated 
at  Hampton,  who  has  become  an  entirely  successful  mechanician. 
I  have  pleasure  in  introducing  Mr.  Charles  Doxon. 

Mr.  Charles  Doxon  :  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 
I  have  never  used  this  salutation  before,  but  in  this  moment  of 
Indian  advancement,  I  have  a  great  desire  to  ask  your  permission 
to  address  you  as  fellow-countrymen.     (Applause.) 

I  have  been  asked  to  speak  on  industrial  education.  When  you 
speak  of  industrial  enducation  you  generally  have  in  mind  its 
skill  and  intelligence  rather  than  its  moral  side,  yet  this  is  the  side 
most  needed  by  the  backward  races,  who  have  never  learned  the 
value  of  steady  habits  of  industry  and  independent  self-support. 
With  your  permanent  habit  of  industry  you  can  develop  this  side 
without  the  inherited  resistance  with  which  we  have  to  contend. 
White  boys  and  girls  take  up  the  higher  branches  of  industrial 
education  with  enthusiasm,  fascination  and  a  firm  hope  which 
helps  them  to  rise  rapidly  to  that  standard  of  knowledge  that 
secures  them  the  reward  for  which  they  seek.  But  in  the  case  of 
the  race  found  on  this  continent,  whose  permanent  habits  are  so 
different  from  yours,  we  cannot  suppose  that  it  will  succeed  quite 
as  fast.  From,  my  experience  with  your  civilization,  I  think  I  can 
see  some  of  the  reasons  for  our  discouraging  condition.  In  the 
first  place,  the  Indians  wished  to  live  by  themselves  and  continue 
the  life  which  they  believed  to  be  the  best,  hence,  whenever  they 
were  forced  to  make  treaties  they  always  insisted  upon  separation, 
and  the  other  party  was  only  too  glad  to  grant  it.  In  this  way 
the  reservation  system  became  established  and  we  are  allowed  to 
live  in  barbarism  even  to' this  day;  and  in  some  parts  of  the  coun- 
try where  the  tribes  were  supposed  to  be  in  the  midst  of  civiliza- 
tion, we  have  gone  into  even  worse  than  barbarism,  because  hav- 
ing lost  our  primitive  virtues  and  being  in  our  infancy,  we  can 
reach  only  the  lowest  fruits  on  the  tree  of  civilization ;  the  best 
grow  on  the  higher  branches  beyond  our  reach.  The  cure  is  not 
to  amputate  our  poor  hands,  but  to  train  them  to  help  us  rise 
higher  to  where  industry  becomes  cheerful,  through  the  training 
of  our  heads  and  our  hearts  also.     (Applause.) 

No  man  willingly  engages  in  anything  he  does  not  love;  no 
intelligent  man  loves  a  work  that  does  not  interest  his  mind.  In- 
dustrial education  in  its  broadest  sense  awakens  this  interest,  and 
therefore  offers  an  infinite  opportunity  for  pleasure  and  content 
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that  only  awaits  the  development  of  our  capacity  to  appreciate  it 
Civilization  is  an  unmixed  blessing  to  those  who  are  trained,  but 
it  is  cruel  to  the  untrained.  It  was  through  seeing  how  much 
we  were  suffering  here  in  the  East  I  think  that  the  country  finally 
realized  its  duty  and  began  to  break  down  the  walls  which  it  had 
put  up,  first  by  establishing  schools,  and  aa  soon  as  seemed  best 
giving  the  Indians  the  rights  of  citizenship.  Our  thanks  are 
due,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  General  Armstrong  and  Captain  Pratt 
for  leading  the  way. 

When  a  young  man,  I  was  afraid  of  going  outside  of  the  reser- 
vation because  I  could  not  understand  the  English  language,  and 
the  word  or  idea  of  work  used  to  frighten  me,  so  it  took  all  the 
courage  I  could  gather  up  to  make  up  my  mind  to  leave  the  res- 
ervation and  find  work  among  the  white,  people.     But  I  did  it,  and 
my  experience  has  taught  me  that  as  a  rule  success  must  depend 
upon  the  method  and  the  length  of  time  of  training.     A  good 
many  of  the  graduates  and  returned  students  of  the  Indian  schools 
have  already  acquired  an  advanced  degree  of  civilization,  and 
have  become  independent  and  self-supporting  citizens;  the  ma- 
jority are  not  quite  so  successful  and  are  as  yet  only  half  civilized. 
When  you  have  half-civilized  a  man  he  will  still  remain  half- 
barbarian.     I  have  seen  a  few  such  men  of  the  white  race  in  the 
shops  where  I  have  worked,  and  I  have  noticed  that  they  are  not 
desirable  employes,  nor  desirable  fellow-workmen,  nor  desirable 
neighbors.     No  employer  wishes  to  keep  a  man  who  will,  or  can 
do  only  half  of  his  duties,  no  intelligent  workman  wishes  to  work 
with  a  half-trained  man,  and  no  civilized  family  wishes  to  live 
next  to  a  half-civilized  family,  so  half-trained  men  meet  opposition 
all   around,    which    makes    them    discontented    and    grumblers. 
When  you  have  properly  trained  every  man  in  {he  country,  the 
labor  problem,  the  negro  problem  and  the  Indian  problem  will  be 
solved,  I  think.     (Applause.)     But  your  patience  is  taxed  be- 
cause once  free  from  school  we  do  not  always  go  on  and  improve 
ourselves  but  seem  to  stop  right  where  you  leave  us.     This  is 
because  we  are  not  working  on  the  principle  of  fascination  or 
inspiration,  or  whatever  it  is  that  carries  one  through  every  diffi- 
culty, to  fulfill  a  definite  purpose ;  hence  our  great  need,  I  think, 
is  of  a  more  complete  training  with  such  method  as  shall  make  us 
permanently  successful  in  our  hands,  intelligent  in  our  heads,  and 
Christian  in  our  hearts,  the  qualities  without  which  no  man  can 
ever  hope  to  become  a  desirable  employe,  fellow-workman,  or 
neighbor. 

Whatever  success  I  have  had  is  due  to  my  abilitv  to  hold  my 
own  alongside  oi  many  white  workmen,  and  that  ability  is  largely 
due  to  the  training  I  received  at  Hampton.  I  went  down  there 
with  only  a  few  words  of  English,  my  main  object  being  to  learn 
that  language.  When  I  got  there  I  found  that  as  a  New  York 
Indian  I  would  get  no  aid  from  the  government,  and  that  if  I 
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would  stay  I  must  work.  I  decided  to  stay  and  they  put  me  at 
the  engineering  trade,  and  night  school.  In  the  first  year  I  had 
to  keep  up  steam  from  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  six  in 
the  evening ;  the  night  school  kept  me  busy  till  nine  o'clock  every 
night.  After  six  years  I  was  able  to  speak  English  fairly  well; 
I  had  a  trade  and  an  academic  diploma.  Then  began  my  life  in 
the  shops  which  lasted  sixteen  years.  At  first  my  test  was  by  no 
means  an  easy  one.  I  learned  I  was  up  against  men  of  more 
mature  judgment  than  my  own,  and  felt  my  limited  knowledge  of 
the  world.  It  was  only  by  the  greatest  effort  to  improve  myself 
that  I  was  able  to  hold  the  confidence  of  my  fellow-workmen, 
and  finally  by  the  aid  of  a  correspondence  school,  my  work  be- 
came more  and  more  interesting,  and  even  at  times  inspiring. 

Being  disabled  from  my  own  work  by  an  accident,  I  spent  last 
winter  at  Hampton  with  the  Indian  boys.  During  the  term  some 
of  the  boys  organized  themselves  into  what  is  known  as  the  Edu- 
cational Committee.  We  met  one  night  each  week  and  discussed 
questions  of  importance  to  our  race.  Having  come  from  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country  and  from  different  schools,  we  were  able 
to  compare  conditions  and  discuss  methods  of  work.  Our  knowl- 
edge of  the  returned  students  proved  beyond  doubt  that  the 
successful  ones  are  those  who  have  had  the  most  training.  In 
consequence  of  all  this,  the  boys  drew  up  a  petition  in  a  very 
modest  form,  which  they  hope  to  present  to  the  Government,  ask- 
ing for  an  advanced  industrial  school  to  which  young  Indians 
coming  from  non-reservation  schools  can  go  and  perfect  them- 
selves in  their  trades  by  actual  labor  and  by  the  practice  of  steady 
habits  of  industry  which  must  mean  self-support  even  while  still 
in  training.  * 

I  believe  that  if  such  a  school  could  be  established,  it  would,  in 
a  short  time,  through  its  students,  advance  the  Indian  race  more 
rapidly  and  surely  than  anything  else,  and  prove  a  great  help  to- 
wards settling  the  Indian  problem  forever.  Will  the  government 
do  this  for  the  western  boys  and  girls  ?  Will  New  York  State  do 
this  for  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  once  powerful  Iroquois  within 
its  boundaries?  We  are  still  a  child  race  in  the  eyes  of  civiliza- 
tion, not  ignorant  of  the  common  necessities  of  life,  but  still  ignor- 
ant of  the  higher  necessities,  and  we  ask  for  our  children,  not 
what  has  been  taken  away  from  them,  but  what  has  been  with- 
held, the  industrial  education  that  shall  fit  them  for  full  citizen- 
ship.    (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  We  are  to  hear  from  Miss  Sibyl  Carter, 
who  has  been  exceedingly  successful  in  teaching  lace-making  to 
Indian  women. 

Miss  Sybil  Carter  :  I  am  one  of  whom  Commissioner  Leupp 
ought  to  approve,  because  I  have  done  exactly  what  he  told  us 
we  should  do.     I  have  gone  into  the  reservations  with  the  Bible 
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in  one  hand  and  work  in  the  other,  but  I  have  done  more  than 
that.  From  the  very  beginning  I  have  paid  the  women  for  every- 
thing they  have  done,  and  moreover  they  have  loved  it.  I  went 
into  the  reservation  for  the  first  time  with  Bishop  Whipple,  in 
1886,  and- 1  am  here  to-day  because  of  something  said  to  me  by 
one  educated  Indian  woman  whom  I  had  met  two  or  three  years 
before  at  Bishop  Whipple's  house.  I  met  her  unexpectedly  in  the 
heart  of  the  reservation.  I  said,  "Susie,  what  have  you  been  doing 
since  I  was  here?*'  She  had  been  bright  and  cheerful  before, 
but  in  a  minute  a  great  cloud  swept  over  her  face.  She  looked 
at  the  ground  and  said  almost  angrily:  "What  is  there  do  here? 
Live  in  woods!"  My  Christian  friends,  do  you  realize  what 
that  meant?  That  woman  lived  forty-six  miles  from  any  white 
woman's  house  and  could  not  get  a  day's  work  for  love  nor 
money. 

Bishop  Whipple's  good  wife  said  to  me,  "What  do  our  good 
Indians  in  the  West  need  ?"  "Work  and  wages,'*  I  replied.  Bish- 
op Whipple  said,  "Bless  you.  When  will  you  come  and  teach 
them  something?"  It  took  me  from  1886  to  1892  to  get  around 
to  go.  I  had  to  teach  lace  because  it  was  the  only  thing  I  knew 
how  to  do.  Moreover,  I  knew  that  lace  would  interest  them  and 
would  always  sell  well  besides.  I  knew  also  it  was  very  light  in 
weight  and  could  be  delivered  cheaply  by  mail. 

I  took  up  a  part  of  reservation  life  that  nobody  up  to  that  time 
had  touched.  I  worked  among  the  mothers,  the  Indian  women. 
What  has  the  work  been  to  these  women?  One  of  them  begins 
to  work  here.  "I  will  work  just  this  little  piece  and  stop."  Then 
she  will  say,  "It  is  so  pretty,  I  can  not  stop.'*  and  after  a  while 
she  is  saying  constantly,  "O,  beautiful,  beautiful."  She  loves  it ; 
it  is  fascinating;  it  is  very  beautiful.  In  all  these  years,  never 
have  I  had  to  launder  one  single  piece  of  lace.  It  is  kept  clean, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  keeps  the  women  up  to  the  mark. 

Only  two  weeks  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  a  woman  in  Okla- 
homa, sending  a  little  package  of  finished  lace  and  asking  me  to 
sell  it  for  her.  She  had  not  had  a  teacher  in  five  years,  but  the 
work  was  beautifully  done  and  I  gladly  sent  her  a  post-office  order 
for  the  amount.  I  feel  glad  to-day  for  that  little  piece  of  lace 
from  away  out  in  Oklahoma,  because  it  is  one  step  towards  per- 
manency. 

The  New  York  Committee  of  ladies  that  is  back  of  me  is  really 
a  working  Committee, — giving  up  their  time  from  society  to  try 
to  make  this  work  permanent.  They  keep  an  office  going  in  New 
York  and  have  a  travelling  assistant  constantly  in  the  field,  visit- 
ing schools  and  giving  the  Indian  women  more  and  more  instruc- 
tion. The  lace  made  in  these  schools  is  selling  on  its  own  merits 
all  the  time. 

I  have  a  very  warm  heart  for  my  Indian  friends.  They  feel  the 
need  of  a  religion;  they  are  a  reverent  people,  and  I  assure  you 
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my  friends,  if  I  have  done  any  good  for  them,  I  am  sure  they 
have  done  me  a  great  deal  of  good.  I  want  to  see  more  and  more 
work  established  for  our  Indian  sisters.  Let  us  be  at  the  back  of 
every  Indian  woman  and  try  to  help  her  to  make  the  very  best 
she  can  of  her  life. 

In  response  to  an  inquiry,  Miss  Carter  stated  that  the  lace 
made  in  her  schools  won  gold  medals  at  the  Paris  and  the  Buf- 
falo Expositions,  and  won  the  Grand  Prize  at  the  St.  Louis  Ex- 
position. 

The  Chairman  :  Our  next  speaker  is  Miss  Mary  C.  Collins, 
missionary  at  Little  Eagle,  South  Dakota. 

Miss  Mary  C.  Collins:  I  am  glad  of  this  opportunity 
to  say  even  a  few  words.  As  the  Commissioner  knows,  I  do  not 
confine  myself  entirely  to  Bible  reading  and  praying  on  the  reser- 
vation ;  I  get  into  a  good  many  other  things.  I  have  found  that 
introducing  various  denominations  among  the  Indians  is  a  most 
excellent  thing.  One  of  the  first  needs  of  the  Indians  is  to  be 
taught  to  think,  and  if  a  missionary  does  their  thinking  for  them 
and  tells  them  what  they  may  believe,  and  how  and  when  to  be- 
lieve it,  and  how  far  to  use  it,  we  have  nothing  but  toy  men  and 
women  moved  by  machinery.  We  want  these  men  and  women 
to  think  for  themselves  what  is  going  to  make  them  the  most 
useful  Christians.  One  of  the  right-hand  helps  in  my  work  has 
been  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  When  I  went  to 
the  Standing  Rock  Agency  there  was  no  one  I  thought  ready  to 
become  a  communicant  in  the  Church  of  God.  So  I  organized 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and  the  Young  Women's 
Missionary  Society  long  before  we  organized  the  church.  They 
thought  out  for  themselves  how  to  conduct  their  meetings,  how  to 
plan  and  talk  in  regard  to  questions  brought  before  them.  When 
they  brought  questions  to  me,  I  have  always  gave  them  to  under- 
stand that  they  could  not  be  good  Christian  men  and  women, 
unless  they  were  loyal  to  the  Government  and  obeyed  the  men 
sent  out  to  be  over  them,  even  if  these  were  not  always  the  best 
men.  In  the  beginning  the  men  with  whom  they  came  in  contact, 
and  do  yet  to  a  large  degree,  did  not  give  them  the  best  ideas.  But 
I  think  we  have  a  right  to  feel  encouraged  since  we  have  had 
our  new  Commissioner ;  I  believe  he  is  trying  to  do  the  very  best 
he  can  for  us  on  Standing  Rock,  and  when  a  Commissioner  is 
trying  to  help  those  Standing  Rock  Indians  to  be  self-supporting 
in  a  sensible  way  by  doing  something  lasting,  we  feel  that  he 
is  really  interested  in  having  them  come  up  to  true  manhood  and 
citizenship.  Our  Indians  can  only  be,  to  a  very  large  extent, 
stock  raisers.  An  appropriation  is  to  be  made  out  of  their  own 
funds  to  buy  cows,  and  then  our  Indians  will  let  their  own  cows 
eat  their  own  grass,  instead  of  leasing  it  to  white  men. 

Church  work  has  never  been  more  prosperous  than  this  year. 
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The  Indians  always  come  to  a  place  after  a  while  where  they  take 
a  backward  step;  like  children,  they  tire  of  being  good  and  have 
to  take  a  little  vacation  sometimes.  Last  year  I  had  hard  work 
to  keep  them  up  but  this  year  they  have  come  back  into  Christian 
work  with  renewed  zeal  and  energy,  and  the  very  best  men  on 
the  reservation  are  working  for  the  schools,  for  the  agent,  and  in 
all  the  places  where  they  can  get  employment.  The  best  men 
we  have  are  the  men  who  have  been  trained  thoroughly  as  Chris- 
tian men;  you  can  depend  on  them.  The  missionaries  are  not 
having  the  Indians  just  ait  down  and  read  the  Bible  and  pray; 
we  are  having  them  work.  Some  think  all  the  missionary  has  to 
do  is  to  teach  them  merely  how  to  die;  we  are  trying  to  teach 
them  how  to  live,  trying  to  make  them  strong,  healthy  and  vig- 
orous. 

I  hope  that  during  the  present  administration,  we  will  have  a 
specialist  on  tuberculosis  appointed  by  the  government,  and  that 
he  shall  be  sent  to  every  reservation  and  every  government  school 
and  isolate  the  children  who  have  tuberculosis.  We  have  in  a 
dormitory  strong,  healthy  vigorous  children,  sleeping  side  by  side 
in  the  same  bed  with  a  child  going  down  with  tuberculosis.  We 
want  these  things  looked  into.  Last  year  in  Standing  Rock 
Agency  we  had  fifty-three  more  deaths  than  births;  ten  years 
ago  we  were  increasing  two  per  cent.  I  think  any  physician  here 
will  uphold  me  in  the  sentiment  that  children  must  have  a  chance 
for  life,  and  that  they  have  no  chance  when  brought  into  such 
close  contact  with  tubercular  children.  There  are  many' things 
I  want  to  say  but  I  must  not  take  more  of  your  time.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Leupp:  I  should  like  to  ask  Miss  Collins  if  these  facts 
regarding  tuberculosis  are  within  her  own  knowledge  ?    A.    Yes. 

Mr.  Leupp:  Then  I  would  be  very  thankful  to  know  who  is 
breaking  the  rules  of  the  Indian  ^Office.  The  Indian  Office  has 
absolutely  ruled  that  it  shall  not  be  done. 

Miss  Collins  :  If  you  will  write  to  the  Doctor  at  Little  Eagle, 
he  will  enlighten  you. 

The  Chairman:  We  will  now  have  a  talk  from  Mr.  John 
M.  Oskison  of  New  York,  who  is  a  Cherokee  Indian  in  part. 

Mr.  John  M.  Oskison:  You  are  all  ready  enough  to  act  as 
religious  instructors,  teachers  and  doctors,  if  necessary,  to  the 
Indians ;  now  would  you  like  to  become  press  agent  on  behalf  of 
the  Indian? 

I  read  a  book  published  last  year  which  went  over  a  certain 
interesting  period  of  Indian  history,  but  which  ended,  I  should 
say,  about  ten  years  ago.  This  book  recited  very  graphically 
a  series  of  wrongs  suffered  by  the  Indians.  The  Indian  part 
of  my  nature  boiled  up  when  I  read  that  book,  but  the  white 
part  said,  "Now,  that  is  only  one  side  of  the  case;  the  other 
side  ought  to  be  presented."     Then  I  thought  of  a  newspaper 


story  that  had  been  sent  to  our  paper  by  its  Washington  corre- 
spondent a  little  while  before  about  Quanah  Parker,  one  of  the 
old  Comanche  chiefs. 

Parker  had  been  extremely  valuable  in  bringing  the  Coman- 
ches  into  friendly  relations  with  the  whites.  He  found  himself 
getting  on  in  years,  but  without  any  property,  and  his  white 
neighbors  thought  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  collect  money  to 
build  him  a  house.  They  did  this,  and  when  the  house  was 
ready  they  told  him,  and  he  went  to  see  it.  "There  is  no  fur- 
niture here,"  he  said.  They  asked,  "What  do  you  want?''  He 
replied  that  he  wanted  this  and  that,  and  added,  "I  want  a  big 
desk,  a  great  big  desk."  "What  do  you  want  that  for?"  "Well," 
he  said,  "I  want  to  go  in  there  and  sit  back  in  my  chair  and  put' 
my  feet  up  on  that  desk  and  some  one  will  come  in  and  knock 
at  the  door  and  say,  'Is  this  Mr.  Parker?'  'Yes.'  'I  want  to 
speak  to  you.'    And  I  will  say,  'O,  go  'way,  Fm  busy  today.' " 

Well  that  story  struck  me  as  a  great  deal  more  promising  than 
this  whole  book  that  I  spoke  of.  It  is  really  no  use  going  over 
things  that  are  past  in  our  Indian  history.  What  seems  to  me 
is  required,  is  a  general  knowledge  of  specific  facts  concerning 
the  status  of  the  Indians  to-day. 

People  generally  should  know  how  the  Indians  are  getting 
on  and  what  they  are  doing.  We,  who  come  to  this  Conference 
know  it,  but  the  average  person  does  not.  Men  and  women  still 
turn  to  Mrs.  Jackson's  old  story  and  say,  "That,  must  be  the 
truth  to-day,  'Ramona'  is  an  authority." 

The  average  person  I  have  in  mind  is  the  newspaper  editor — 
there  are  about  twenty-five  thousand  periodicals  in  the  United 
States,  and  twenty-five  hundred  daily  newspapers,  practically 
all  edited  by  men  of  ordinary  intelligence,  without  expert  knowl- 
edge of  the  Indian  question.  If  anything  in  connection  with  the 
Indians  requires  comment  where  do  they  turn?  They  go 
to  the  library  and  the  first  thing  they  think  about  is  Mrs. 
Jackson's  story.  "Have  you  anything  later  than  that?"  they 
ask  the  librarian.  "Yes,  we  have  this  other  story."  And  they 
depend  upon  this  material  for  the  basis  of  their  comment.  The 
comment  is,  of  course,  out  of  date,  it  lacks  foundation  in  specific 
facts. 

If  you  want  to  become  press  agents,  would  it  not  be  a  good 
idea  to  acquaint  yourself  with  a  lot  of  facts?  You  can  get 
many  of  them  out  of  the  Mohonk  Conference  Reports,  and  spread 
them  around.  The  average  editor  is  an  overworked  individual, 
without  any  extraordinary  knowledge  of  Indian  history,  and 
with  a  very  broad  point  of  view.  He  would  be  glad  to  get  hold 
of  a  new  set  of  facts  as  a  new  basis  for  comment,  which  would 
show  that  the  white  people  are  not  all  villains  in  their  treatment  of 
the  Indians.  He  is  in  sympathy  with  the  whites,  you  know, 
because  the  average  editor  is  a  white  jnan  and  believes  thorough- 
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ly  in  his  race.  The  facts  are  there;  there  is  no  trouble  about 
that.  The  Indian  question  is  nearer  settlement  than  ever  be- 
fore, the  development  of  the  tribes  is  satisfactory,  and  the  head 
of  the  department  is  satisfactory  as  everybody  agrees  in  saying. 
But  your  editor,  of  course,  cannot  state  this  in  general  terms; 
he  would  like  to  be  specific.  He  would  like  to  tell  about  Quanah 
Parker,  or  Pleasant  Porter,  or  W.  C.  Rogers,  or  half  a  dozen 
men  down  in  the  Indian  Territory,  who  have  made  fine  records 
as  tribal  chiefs.  He  would  like  to  tell  how  they  are  going  into 
politics,  and  being  mentioned  for  senators,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.    If  he  gets  these  specific  facts  he  will  use  them. 

I  have  no  plan  to  suggest  as  to  how  you  shall  proceed  as  press 
agents,  but  I  think  you  have  the  spirit.  I  think  you  are  per- 
fectly willing  to  tell  your  neighbors  and  everybody  with  whom 
you  come  in  contact  that  there  are  promising  things  to  be  said 
about  the  Indian,  and,  along  with  a  lot  still  left  to  complain  of, 
there  is  a  lot  to  praise.  Do  not  spare  praise,  do  not  spare  blame. 
Be  as  convincing  and  specific  as  possible.  Tell  about  an  interview 
with  somebody  who  comes  from  the  field;  find  out  what  is  do- 
ing at  Rosebud,  in  Arizona,  in  California,  remember  the  facts 
and  give  them  to  your  editor.    He  will  be  very  glad  to  use  them. 

The  Conference  then  adjourned  until  8  P.  M. 


feetonb  &tH0ioxu 

■  Wednesday  Evening,  October  17,  1906. 


The  Chairman:  To-night  is  essentially  Indian  night.  We 
will  call  first  upon  Dr.  Merrill  E.  Gates,  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of   Indian  Commissioners. 

Dr.  Merrill  E.  Gates  said  that,  when  asked  by  the  Commit- 
tee, he  had  declined  to  make  an  address  to-night.  Recognizing 
the  courtesy  of  the  chairman  in  calling  upon  him  notwithstanding 
this  refusal,  he  stated  briefly  the  steps  in  the  successful  efforts 
(which  .were  inaugurated  by  a  Committee  of  this  Conference 
two  years  ago)  to  secure,  in  the  Legislation  for  Statehood  for 
Indian  Territory,  prohibitions  as  strict  as  could  be  devised  to 
protect  Indians  against  the  evils  of  whiskey  for  the  next  twenty 
years  in  the  new  state.  The  prompt,  active  and  efficient  aid  given 
by  President  Roosevelt  to  the  Committee  in  their  efforts  he  em- 
phasized. Dr.  Gates  declined  to  occupy  more  than  five  minutes 
of  time;  and  calling  the  attention  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
ference to  the  last  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Com- 
missioners (which  will  be  sent  to  any  one  who  is  interested  and 
will  write  to  the  Board,  Room  320,  Corcoran  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.)  he  asked  particular  attention  to  the  table  opposite 
page  16  of  that  report  (for  1905).  This  tabulates  the  results 
of  correspondence  with  all  the  Indian  agents,  giving  the  number 
of  Indians  at  each  agency  and  sub-agency — the  number  to  whom 
allotments  have  been  made,  the  number  of  allotted  Indians  who 
have  died  since  allotment  at  each  agency,  the  number  of  allottees 
living  on  and  cultivating  their  allotments,  etc. ;  the  progress  made 
in  completing  the  registers  of  all  the  Indians,  (with  marriages, 
births,  and  relationships,)  ordered  made  at  each  agency  five 
years  ago;  the  opinion  of  agents  as  to  the  number  of  Indians 
under  their  care  who  are  now  fit  to  care  for  their  own  money 
were  it  put  into  their  hands,  etc.  There  are  thirty-four  agencies 
where  such  a  register  is  not  yet  completed.  There  seems  no  good 
reason  (save  in  case  of  the  Navajos)  why  such  a  register  should 
not  be  completed  before  the  1st  of  January,  1908,  at  every  agen- 
cy. Its  importance  cannot  be  over-estimated,  now  that  (by  the 
Lacey  bill)  we  have  entered  upon  the  policy  of  dividing  tribal 
funds  into  individual  holdings  to  be  paid  to  individuals  as  fast  as 
Indians  are  fitted  to  use  the  money  wisely. 

Dr.  Gates  expressed  his  gratification  at  the  progress  which 
is  being  made  under  a  Commissioner  whom  he  regarded  as 
"in  familiarity  with  the  facts  and  the  needs  of  the  Indians,  and 
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in  his  purposes,  probably  the  best  equipped  Commissioner  we  have 
ever  had,  not  forgetting  noble  and  useful  men  who  have  preceded 
him  in  that  office.,,  He  added:  "But  the  dangers  lie,  as  they 
have  lain  for  years,  in  perpetuating  the  Indian  system,  and  the 
Indian  Bureau,  even  under  the  best  of  Indian  Commissioners. 
A  dozen  years  ago  I  made  a  speech  here,  advocating  what  I 
called  'a  vanishing  policy  in  Indian  affairs/  I  am  more  than 
ever  firmly  convinced  that  this  is  the  one  true  policy.  Every 
step  we  take  ought  to  be  a  step  toward  dispensing  as  quickly  as 
possible  with  the  beneficent  offices  of  even  the  best  of  Com- 
missioners. No  men  are  good  enough  to  help  effectively  our 
Indians  if  they  do  too  many  things  for  them!  Our  Indians  need 
to  learn  to  act  for  themselves  as  citizens.  As  long  as  their 
tribal  trust  funds  are  undivided,  these  funds  will  be  a  constant 
temptation  to  claim  lawyers  to  'loot';  and  Indians  will  be  be- 
littled and  kept  immature  by  having  their  funds  'held  for,  them 
and  'managed  for  them.'  It  is  impossible  to  make  them  citizens 
except  by  making  them  live  as  citizens,  take  up  the  burdens  and 
tasks  of  citizenship,  in  discharging  the  duties  of  citizens. 

The  Chairman  :  We  shall  next  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
from  Mr.  S.  M.  Brosius,  Washington  Agent  of  the  Indian  Rights 
Association. 

Mr.  S.  M.  Brosius:  Mr.  Chairman;  I  was  pleased  that  the 
subject  came  up  for  consideration  this  morning  of  placing  re- 
sponsibility upon  the  Indian.  In  the  very  few  minutes  that  I  will 
occupy,  I  want  to  call  attention  to  some  phases  of  the  Indian 
policy  where  I  think  the  effect  is  to  deny  the  Indian  responsi- 
bility, or  to  shield  him  from  it. 

In  the  matter  of  control  by  the  Interior  Department  of  funds 
derived  from  the  sale  of  inherited  Indian  lands,  some  criticism 
may  be  made.  JCongress,  a  few  years  ago  (May  27,  1902)  passed 
a  law  providing  that  Indians,  under  certain  conditions,  should 
have  the  privilege  of  disposing  of  inherited  Indian  allotments  of 
land.  There  seemed  to  be  no  condition  in  that  statute  prohibit- 
ing the  Indian  from  having  the  use  and  control  of  the  proceeds 
when  the  land  was  sold,  and  the  Interior  Department  evidently 
took  that  view  of  the  law  for  some  time. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  now  holds  that  moneys  derived 
from  the  sale  of  these  inherited  lands  are  charged  with  the  or- 
iginal trust,  so  that  no  matter  into  what  form  of  property  the 
fund  is  changed,  the  original  trust  which  followed  the  allotment 
of  the  lands  sold,  exists,  and  such  property  whether  in  moneys 
or  other  form  of  values*  is  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

This  strict  interpretation  was  promulgated,  possibly,  over  two 
years  after  the  enactment  of  the  law  authorizing  the  sale  of  this 
class  of  lands,  and  not  until  after  thousands  of  contracts  had 
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been  entered  into  by  the  heirs,  these  funds  being  relied  upon  to 
meet  such  obligations.  These  contracts  naturally  took  various 
forms,  and  were  very  often  most  unfair  to  the  Indian,  the  latter 
being  worsted  in  his  dealings  with  shrewd  manipulators. 

But  where  there  was  a  semblance  of  fair  treatment,  and  more  es- 
pecially where  merchandise  was  furnished  the  debtor  Indian,  he 
should  not  be  too  readily  shielded  from  paying  his  obligations  con- 
tracted before  the  change  of  policy  of  the  Secretary  was  made  pub- 
lic, wherein  he  assumes  charge  of  all  such  moneys.  There  are  no 
doubt  very  many  cases  in  which  the  Indian  debtor  desired  to  pay 
off  obligations  contracted  under  the  conditions  mentioned,  and 
has  been  denied  this  privilege  by  the  authorities.  The  policy 
strictly  enforced,  does  not,  in  our  opinion,  lead  to  honest  deal- 
ings on  the  part  of  the  Indian  wards.  Npr  does  it  tend  to  in- 
crease individual  responsibility,  a  condition  so  necessary  to  prop- 
er development. 

The  course  adopted  by  the  Interior  Department  in  controlling 
these  funds,  has  been  approved  in  an  opinion  handed  down  by 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  in  a  case  coming 
to  that  tribunal  from  the  State  of  Nebraska. 

In  carrying  out  the  present  policy  of  controlling  these  in- 
herited land  funds  the  Indians  are  subjected  to  the  whims  of 
the  government  official  immediately  in  charge,  the  agent,  super- 
intendent, or  farmer,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  latter,  especially, 
are  often  not  the  proper  type  of  manhood,  being  selected  not 
from  the  standpoint  of  most  good  for  the  Indian,  but  because 
of  political  influence,  and  the  Indian  often  suffers  by  reason  of 
these  conditions.  The  Government  must  rely  upon  its  represen- 
tatives in  charge,  so  that  in  this,  as  in  other  matters,  the  right 
does  not  always  prevail.  The  wards  themselves,  often  men 
familiar  with  dealing  with  their  fellows,  are  often  subjected  to 
humiliating  restrictions,  such  as  the  payment  to  them  of  monthly 
installments  of  such  funds  of  ten  dollars  per  month.  Even  this 
is  humiliating  to  less  qualified  persons,  and  has  the  further  ob- 
jection so  often  made  to  payment  of  annuities,  that  it  deters  from 
daily  labor,  the  effect  being  to  rely  upon  the  monthly  payment. 

Then,  too,  it  increases  the  opportunity  for  fraudulent  manipu- 
lation of  the  funds  through  the  farmers  or  other  officials  in 
charge  by  refusing  to  allow,  or  recommending  in  other  instances 
the  purchase  of  farm  implements,  or  other  articles,  as  they  may 
or  may  not  carry  with  them  a  source  of  profit  to  such  employe. 

The  good  intention  of  the  Government  is  not  assailed.  The 
policy  as  a  whole,  it  is  believed,  should  be  to  turn  over  these 
funds  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  the  heir,  only  exercising  a  fair 
supervision  to  secure  a  due  degree  of  justice,  but  not  hampered 
by  detail  that  lessens  the  ward's  responsibilities. 

In  the  legislation  by  Congress  incorporated  in  the  "Burke  Act," 
approved  May  8,  1906,  to  which  the  Honorable  Commissioner 
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referred  this  morning,  we  find  the  same  tendency  to  withhold 
and  delay  placing  responsibility  upon  the  Red  Man  in  the  en- 
deavor to  fit  him  for  citizenship.  While  in  the  General  Sever- 
alty Act  of  February  8,  1887,  the  granting  of  suffrage  was  co- 
incident with  the  execution  of  the  first  or  trust  patent,  the  Burke 
Act  delays  this  privilege  until  the  lands  are  deeded  in  fee-simple, 
whether  that  time  be  at  the  termination  of  twenty-five  years, 
or  a  subsequent  period,  as  may  be  determined  upon  by  the  Presi- 
dent. We  realize  how  the  Indian  has  been  handicapped  by  not 
having  friends  in  Congress  who  are  interested  in  securing  his 
support  at  the  polls.  With  the  right  of  suffrage  the  Indian  al- 
lottee may  dictate  his  terms  to  the  prospective  Congressman, 
and  come  very  much  nearer  securing  fair  treatment  in  the  Na- 
tional legislature.  For  instance,  in  North  and  South  Dakota, 
the  Indian  allottees,  holding  the  right  of  suffrage  at  the  polls, 
have  by  combination  the  control  of  the  balance  of  power  in  cer- 
tain Congressional  Districts,  and  even  the  aspirants  for  Sena- 
torial honors  have  felt  the  disastrous  effects  of  their  opposition. 
To  those  who  believe  the  allotted  Indian  should  have  this  privi- 
lege, the  fact  that  the  Burke  Act  cannot  become  retroactive,  will 
be  appreciated. 

While  no  doubt  the  primary  object  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment in  supporting  the  passage  of  the  Burke  Act  was  to  com- 
pass the  evil  results  of  the  drink  traffic,  which  is  altogether  com- 
mendable and  desirable,  it  is  believed  the  same  beneficial  effects 
could  have  been  secured  without  withholding  the  right  of  suffrage. 
It  is  reasonable  that  limited  rights  can  be  granted  by  the  Federal 
Government,  or  in  other  words,  the  Congress  might  have  specifi- 
cally withheld  certain  rights  from  these  wards  and  from  the 
state,  during  the  pendency  of  the  trust  period  in  which  the 
allotted  lands  are  held,  and  these  specified  privileges  retained 
could  have  included  the  control  of  the  liquor  traffic. 

This  refusal  by  the  Interior  Department  to  grant  privileges  to 
the  Indian  is  further  exemplified  in  its  declining  to  permit  an 
allottee  to  lease  his  allotment  independent  of  Government  con- 
trol. 

If  we  may  hope  that  the  allottee  will  be  capable,  at  the  termin- 
ation of  the  trust  period,  of  realizing  the  value  of  his  lands  so 
that  he  will  not  be  induced  easily  to  part  with  the  title,  it  is 
only  by  experience  secured  through  personal  management  of  his 
homestead  that  such  wisdom  will  be  given  him.  A  careful  read- 
ing of  the  General  Allotment  act,  of  1887,  leads  one  to  conclude 
that  Congress,  representing  the  thought  of  the  people,  intended 
that  the  allottee  should  control  his  farm  during  the  time  the  Gov- 
ernment held  the  title,  at  least  for  a  limited  time,  say  from  year 
to  year,  so  that  when  the  time  came  for  him  to  be  clothed  with 
title  in  fee,  he  would  be  sufficiently  well  equipped  to  meet  the 
added  responsibilities  which  the  ownership  of  property  involves. 
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The  cry  is  raised  that  the  allottee  is  being  robbed  of  the  use 
of  his  lands,  and  so  great  is  the  apparent  need,  the  Indian  De- 
partment adopts  stringent  rules  providing  that  all  leases  made 
with  and  by  allottees  shall  be  void,  so  that  Indian  farmers  who 
have  been  managing  their  holdings  for  years  are  often  compelled 
to  submit  to  the  vexatious  delays  of  leasing  through  Govern- 
ment officials  who  have  no  special  interest  in  their  success.  The 
requirements  of  the  Government  system  of  leasing  are  so  multi- 
farious, the  lessee  secures  the  lands  usually  at  reduced  rentals, 
caused  by  vexatious  manipulations  of  so  many  petty  officials, 
which  are  sometimes  infected  with  fraudulent  practices.  The 
paramount  thought,  however,  is  that  the  allottee  is  deprived  of 
the  experience  from  year  to  year  in  managing  his  land,  whether 
in  leasing,  in  cropping,  or  the  hiring  of  laborers.  From  a  long 
residence  among  allotted  Indians,  and  from  knowledge  derived 
through  many  years  of  subsequent  observation  of  the  workings 
of  what  may  well  be  termed  a  narrow  Indian  policy  in  this  re- 
spect, I  am  impressed  with  the  belief  that  no  greater  harm  can 
come  to  the  allottee  than  that  which  will  result  from  this  too 
close  environment  of  the  allottee  with  rules  and  regulations  affect- 
ing the  personal  use  of  his  allotted  lands.  It  is  suggested  that 
a  reasonable,  sensible  rule,  under  the  circumtances,  would  be 
to  permit  the  adult  allottee  to  manage  his  lands  from  year  to 
year  without  Departmental  interference.  This  could  be  done 
by  validating  leases  executed  by  the  allottee  for  one  year  from 
their  date.  A  bad  bargain  the  first  year  will  not  likely  be 
repeated  the  next,  so,  year  in  and  year  out,  some  experience  will  be 
secured  that  will  be  invaluable  at  the  end  of  the  twenty-five  year 
trust,  and  serve  well  to  forewarn  the  allottee  against  disposing 
of  his  fee. 

USE  OF  INDIAN  TREATY   AND  TRUST  FUNDS  FOR  DENOMINATIONAL 

SCHOOLS. 

The  subject  of  the  use  of  Indian  treaty  and  trust  funds  for 
sectarian  school  purposes  has  heretofore  been  considered  in  these 
Conferences,  and  as  a  matter  of  information  to  those  interested 
I  will  say  that  a  suit  has  been  instituted  by  direction  of  the  Indian 
Rights  Association,  on  behalf  of  certain  members  of  the  Rosebud 
band  of  Sioux  Indians,  in  South  Dakota,  to  determine  the  legali- 
ty of  paying  over  to  sectarian  organizations  for  educational  pur- 
poses, the  treaty  and  trust  funds  provided  by  the  Government  for 
the  various  Indian  tribes.  The  suit  is  styled  "Quick  Bear  vs. 
Leupp." 

The  members  bringing  the  action  represent  a  majority  of  the 
Rosebud  tribe,  who  made  complaint  when  they  discovered  cer- 
tain of  their  treaty  and  trust  funds  were  being  expended  by  the 
Government  for  denominational  or  sectarian  schools  through 
contracts  entered  into  with  these  organizations  interested,  but 
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with  which  denominations  the  complainants  were  not  connected. 
The  action  was  instituted  in  May  last  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  it  is  sought  thereby  to  determine 
the  law  in  the  case  and  to  permanently  enjoin  the  executive  of- 
ficers of  the  Government  from  carrying  out  the  policy  inaugurat- 
ed by  President  Roosevelt,  of  paying  over  these  funds  for  sec- 
tarian education.  For  a  definite  understanding  of  the  case,  I  will 
briefly  refer  to  the  history  of  the  use  of  moneys  for  denomina- 
tional education.  There  were  many  heated  discussions  in  Con- 
gress over  the  advisability  of  continuing  the  use  of  public  funds 
for  sectarian  education  of  the  Indians,  which  culminated  on 
March  2,  1895,  by  adopting  a  plan  to  reduce  the  last  appropria- 
tion for  that  purpose  twenty  per  cent  annually,  until  it  should 
cease  altogether.  On  June  7,  1897,  in  further  pursuance  of  this 
well-defined  policy,  Congress  enacted  the  following: 

"And  it  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  settled  policy  of  the  Government 
to  hereafter  make  no  appropriation  whatever  for  education  in  any  sec- 
tarian school." 

This  was  supposed  to  be  the  end  of  the  whole  question.  It 
did  not  occur  to  those  interested  in  settling  the  question  then, 
that  later  on  it  might  be  decided  that  Indian  treaty  and  trust 
funds  were  not  included  in  this  inhibition  by  Congress,  on  the 
principle  that  they  were  hot  public  moneys  and  hence  could  be 
used  for  schools  of  this  class.  The  President  decided,  however, 
that  such  use  could  be  made  of  these  funds  and  that  policy  was 
adopted  over  three  years  ago.  Only  two  denominations  have  so 
far  as  known  profited  by  the  use  of  these  funds,,  the  Lutheran 
Church,  of  Wisconsin,  and  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  appro- 
priation by  the  executive  department  being  $102,780.00  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1905,  of  which  sum  the  Lutherans  received 
$4,320.00,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  $98,460.00  Indian  "treaty' 
funds  are  annually  appropriated  by  Congress,  while  "trust  funds" 
are  derived  from  any  funds  in  the  Treasury  not  specifically  ap- 
propriated, and  usually  are  not  annually  provided  for. 

Although  the  suit  was  filed  in  May  last,  we  have  not  yet 
succeeded  in  securing  any  action  by  way  of  defence  by  the  ex- 
ecutive officers  who  are  parties  defendant,  they  being  represent- 
ed by  the  United  States  District  Attorney.  We  are  notified  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  requested  the  privilege  of  hav- 
ing an  attorney  represent  their  interests. 

I  have  been  requested  to  give  some  account  of  the  Indians  in 
the  field.  My  training  and  interest,  perhaps,  have  been  such  that 
my  efforts  have  been  largely  directed  to  those  Indians  who  seem 
to  be  in  need  of  aid  and  comfort.  I  have  recently  returned  from 
a  trip  to  northwest  New  Mexico,  where  there  are  large  numbers 
of  Navajos  located  upon  the  Public  Land  of  the  United  States. 
Possibly  five  thousand  Navajos  are  maintaining  themselves  as  best 
they  can  upon  the  Public  Lands  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona, 
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having  no  title  thereto.  The  people  I  visited  are  very  desirous 
of  securing  whatever  title  to  their  homes  the  law  will  permit  of, 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  as  Public  Lands  become  scarcer  and 
railroads  are  continually  opening  new  sections  of  country  ren- 
dering them  more  easy  of  access,  the  white  man  seeks  to  drive  the 
Indian  first  settler  farther  and  farther  into  the  interior.  The 
little  house,  the  spring,  the  fenced  pasture,  all  are  appropriated 
by  the  white  man,  while  the  Indian  is  forced  to  drive  his  little 
herd  of  sheep  and  goats  to  poorer  and  more  desert  lands.  But, 
happily,  there  is  a  law  which  provides  that  Indians  may  be  al- 
lotted a  portion  of  this  Public  Land,  the  Government  holding 
title  for  twenty-five  years,  and  other  conditions  being  similar 
to  allotments  authorized  to  be  made  within  reservations.  The 
great  need  of  this  field  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  who  has  directed  an 
allotting  agent  to  proceed  without  delay  to  take  up  the  work  of 
allotting  the  Indians  upon  their  lands  that  they  have  improved. 
This  prompt  action  is  greatly  appreciated  by  those  who  know  of 
the  need.  These  people  have  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  have 
secured  schools  or  churches.  It  is  hoped  that  the  need  will  ap- 
peal to  the  Indian  Department  and  one  or  more  day  schools 
with  conscientious  workers  be  established  in  their  midst.  Those 
interested  in  missionary  work  will  find  here  great  opportunity 
to  benefit  the  Indian  by  leading  him  to  a  better  and  higher  con- 
dition. 

A  recent  visit  to  the  Cheyenne  River  Reservation,  South  Da- 
kota, brings  vividly  to  mind  my  journey  of  over  a  year  since  to 
that  country.  At  that  time  an  agent  was  in  charge  who  had  been 
in  control  over  four  years,  and  through  political  influence  had 
secured  a  re-appointment.  With  his  advent  came  the  policy  of 
leasing  all  the  lands  to  white  cattle  men,  working  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  railroad  interests.  This  was  accomplished  through 
manipulation  of  agent  and  cattle  men  by  deceit  and  fraudulent 
practice.  Every  acre  of  the  Cheyenne  River  Reservation,  in- 
cluding the  unfenced  allotted  lands,  was  leased.  The  leases  pro- 
vided for  certain  conditions  to  be  observed:  The  Indian  who 
had  cattle  was  privileged  to  place  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
herd  of  stock  within  the  leased  pasture,  but  for  the  pasturing 
of  any  surplus  stock  he  was  obliged  to  make  the  best  terms 
possible  with  the  lessee.  The  agent  being  in  sympathy  with  the 
lessees,  he  was  at  once  handicapped.  Soon  we  find  notices  posted 
on  the  pasture  fences  and  gateways,  saying:  "No  one  will  be 
permitted  to  enter  the  pastures  with  horses  to  look  after  the 
cattle  without  the  written  consent  of  the  agent."  When  vou 
realize  that  many  of  these  Indians  live  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles,  perhaps,  from  the  agency,  you  can  appreciate  what  that 
means.  The  penalty  for  violation  of  the  order  was  fine  and  im- 
prisonment.   It  meant,  and  soon  resulted  in  practical  prohibition 
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of  the  Indian  from  entering  the  pastures  to  look  after  his  own 
stock.  They  were  then  altogether  at  the  mercy  of  the  cattle 
men.  The  Indian  owner  gave  up  interest  in  the  cattle  industry, 
and  the  prosperous  Indian  farmers  of  the  reservation,  whose 
sole  income  was  derived  from  cattle  raising  were  heart  broken. 
That  was  the  condition  when  I  reached  the  Reservation  a  year 
ago.  The  situation  was  presented  as  fully  as  possible  to  the 
Indian  Office,  and  fortunately  a  competent  inspecting  official  was 
directed  to  make  an  examination  of  the  charges  of  maladminis- 
tration, which  has  resulted  in  the  removal  of  the  agent.  But 
while  the  agent  has  been  relegated  to  private  life,  the  evil 
effects  of  his  mismanagement  remain.  In  the  estimation  of  those 
in  a  condition  to  know  it  will  require  from  five  to  ten  years 
for  the  Indians  to  regain  their  former  prosperous  condi- 
tion in  the  cattle  industry.  Not  only  in  loss  of  cattle  did  the 
Indians  suffer,  but  the  small  fields  and  gardens  were  trampled 
over  and  abandoned,  after  the  cattle  were  introduced  by  the 
lessees.  Under  the  Special  Agent  now  in  charge  the  Indians 
seem  to  have  been  given  a  new  lease  for  existence,  and  if  the 
same  wise  management  could  be  continued  the  Red  Men  of  this 
reservation  would  soon  retrieve  a  large  portion  of  their  lost 
fortunes  by  increasing  their  herds.  Under  the  present  policy, 
separate  pastures  are  to  be  established  for  the  pasturage  of  In- 
dian stock,  so  that  in  the  future  it  is  hoped  that  the  Indian  own- 
er will  be  privileged  to  manage  his  individual  stock  interests. 
The  wisdom  of  Mohonk's  oft  repeated  declaration  that  politics 
should  not  control  in  the  appointment  of  Indian  agents  is  con- 
firmed in  this  instance.    I  thank  you. 

The  Chairman  :  We  are  next  to  hear  from  Dr.  H.  B.  Fris- 
sell,  Principal  of  Hampton  Institute,  who  has  educated  so  many 
Indians  for  useful  lives. 

Dr.  H.  B.  Frissell:  Mr.  Chairman:  We  have  listened  to 
day  to  an  Onondaga  Indian,  Charles  Doxon.  I  am  sure  that 
those  of  you  who  heard  him  were  interested  in  what  he  had 
to  say,  and  perhaps  even  more  so  in  himself,  so  I  trust  I  may  be 
pardoned  if  I  use  him  as  a  sort  of  text  for  my  remarks.  After 
this  morning's  session  Mrs.  Abbott  came  to  me  and  said,  "I 
remember  that  my  daughter  spoke  of  Charles  Doxon,  and  said 
that  he  was  her  pupil."  If  Hampton  has  had  any  success  in  its  work 
it  is  because  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  has  sent  his  daughter,  because 
we  have  had  there  the  Woolseys,  the  Scovilles,  and  the  Bacons, 
representatives  of  the  very  best  that  this  count ry  had  to  give, 
and  I  think  we  must  remember  that  that  will  always  be  so.  Men 
and  women  of  the  best  sort  are  only  produced  through  the  in- 
fluence of  other  men  and  women  of  the  best  sort.  We  make  too 
much  of  other  things  and  do  not  realize  sufficiently  the  value  of 
men  and  women.    And  so  I  come  to  plead  again,  as  I  have  plead- 
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ed  here  before,  that  we  stand  behind  the  men  and  the  women  out 
there  in  the  Indian  country  who  are  doing  fine,  strong  work. 
Sometimes  I  feel  that  we  do  not  value  their  services  as  we 
ought.  There  are  the  Riggses ;  are  we  standing  behind  them  ? 
They  have  been  out  there  now  for  generations — father,  son,  and 
grandson — and  they  have  done  some  of  the  very  best  work  that 
has  ever  been  done  in  the  missionary  life  of  this  country,  or 
of  any  other.  I  appeal  to  this  Conference  to  stand  by  the  Riggses. 
There  are  the  Williamses ;  there  is  Bishop  Hare;  there  are 
others  who  are  noble  men  and  women,  there  are  men  and  women 
in  the  Catholic  Church,  who  are  giving  their  lives  devotedly  to 
the  service  of  the  Indians.  My  friends,  there  is  nothing  better 
that  this  Conference  can  do  than  to  stand  behind  these  men  and 
women  in  the  field. 

The  plea  that  Charles  Doxon  made  that  Indian  boys  and  girls 
should  be  prepared  to  do  some  definite  thing  well  is  one  that 
we  may  well  consider.  It  is  hard  enough  for  a  white  boy,  when 
he  comes  out  of  college  or  any  other  institution,  to  find  his  place 
in  life ;  it  is  vastly  harder  for  an  Indian  boy.  It  is  especially  im- 
portant that  an  Indian  boy  or  girl  be  fitted  to  do  some  definite 
thing.  Charles  Doxon's  success  is  owing  largely  to  the  fact 
that  he  was  a  good  machinist,  so  that  when  he  went  out  from 
Hampton  he  was  able  to  go  into  a  shop,  and  do  a  white  man  s 
work;  there  are  Indian  boys  all  through  the  North — Oneidas, 
Senecas  and  others — who  have  gained  encouragement  and  help 
from  the  fact  that  Charles  Doxon  could  do  the  work  of  a  white 
man,  and  that  he  could  do  it  well. 

I  was  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Leupp,  the  Commissioner,  speak  as  he 
did  in  regard  to  his  plans  for  Indian  schools,  and  I  am  glad 
that  he  is  not  altogether  in  sympathy  with  the  movement  which 
takes  Indian  boys  and  girls  away  from  their  homes,  whether 
they  will  or  not,  sometimes  without  the  consent  of  their  parents, 
and  pushes  them  into  the  great  non-reservation  schools.  I  be- 
lieve in  the  principle  of  compulsory  education,  but  I  think  it 
must  be  applied  with  a  great  deal  of  care.  I  think  Mr.  Leupp 
is  probably  right  in  feeling  that  there  are  too  many  non-reserva- 
tion boarding  schools,  and  I  am  glad  of  the  movement  which 
promises  to  give  more  prominence  to  the  day  school.  Some  of 
the  finest  work  that  has  been  done  among  Indians  has  been  done 
in  the  day  schools.  Some  of  you  know  what  a  power  for  good 
the  schools  at  Rosebud  are.  The  girls  come  in  the  morning  and 
are  taught  cooking  and  the  care  of  the  home,  while  the  boys 
learn  to  do  the  things  that  are  necessary  on  a  farm ;  they  some- 
times eat  the  noon-day  meal  together,  and  then  in  the  afternoon 
they  have  lessons  which  relate  to  the  things  they  did  in  the  morn- 
ing. I  look  upon  that  type  of  school  as  the  very  best  that  has  ever 
been  established  in  this  country,  and  I  am  very  thankful  that 
Mr.  Leupp  thinks  of  doing  more  of  that  sort  of  work.    Do  you 
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realize  that  not  only  upon  the  boys  and  girls  who  go  there,  but 
upon  all  the  neighboring  community,  one  of  these  day  schools 
can  exert  a  tremendous  influence? 

I  am  glad  that  we  are  to  hear  a  report  in  regard  to  the  re- 
ligious work.  Charles  Doxon  would  never  have  been  the  man 
that  he  is  to-day  if  he  had  not  been  placed  under  a  strong  re- 
ligious influence  such  as  he  had  at  Hampton;  and  our  schools 
for  the  Indian  are  not  going  to  accomplish  the  work  that  they 
should  except  as  that  element  comes  into  it.  I  think  I  appre- 
ciate the  work  that  is  being  done  in  the  non-reservation  board- 
ing schools.  There  are  strong  men  and  women  there  who  are 
laboring  under  great  difficulties,  but  in  order  to  accomplish  the 
work  that  ought  to  be  done,  there  must  be  more  of  religious  life, 
and  I  believe  that  it  is  entirely  possible.  If  the  United  States 
army  can  have  chaplains,  I  see  no  reason  why  an  Indian  school 
should  not  have  help  of  the  same  sort.  It  was  said  this  morning 
that  we  ought  to  allow  the  Catholics  to  do  the  work  in  the  Philip- 
pines. I  think  there  is  force  in  that  idea ;  I  think  we  should  help 
the  Catholics  to  do  the  very  best  work*  they  can.  I  am  not  at 
all  sure  that  other  denominations  ought  to  go  in  there,  but  I  do 
not  think  I  should  go  as  far  as  Dr.  Draper  does.  It  seems  to  me 
that  greater  strength  would  come  from  having  different  types  of 
religious  life  presented  to  the  people  of  the  islands,  but  I  am  thor- 
oughly in  sympathy  with  the  idea  of  co-operating  with  the  Catho- 
lic church,  the  Episcopal  church,  every  church  that  is  trying  to 
bring  religious  thought  and  life  to  the  Indians  or  to  the  other 
peoples  whom  we  have  to  help. 

My  friends,  I  have  been  in  the  Indian  work  for.  twenty-six 
years — I  am  getting  to  be  one  of  the  patriarchs — and  I  confess 
that  I  come  to  it  every  year  with  more  enthusiasm  and  interest. 
It  was  Bishop  Whipple,  I  believe,  who  said  that  the  Indian  work- 
ers were  the  best  paid  workers  in  the  world.  I  believe  they  are. 
I  believe  Miss  Collins  would  agree  with  me  to-night.  I  believe 
that  any  one  of  these  workers  would  say  that  this  work  does  pay. 

Mr.  Smiley  has  set  us  an  excellent  example  by  including  in 
our  discussions  our  island  dependencies,  but  he  has  not  given  up 
the  Indians.  I  want  to  plead  that  the  Indian  be  not  given  up, 
not  only  at  Mohonk,  but  by  the  churches  of  our  land,  by  the 
people  who  are  thinking  of  the  best  good  of  this  great  country 
of  ours.  The  Indian  problem  is  an  important  one,  it  seems  to 
me.  Just  think  what  we  owe  these  people.  Do  you  ever  realize 
how  little  interest  there  would  be  in  the  early  history  of  this 
country  if  the  Indians  had  not  been  found  here?  Just  think  how 
much  of  romance  is  added  to  our  American  life  because  the  In- 
dians have  lived  here,  and  because  they  have  died  here.  And 
more  than  that,  my  friends,  we  are  to  be  judged  as  a  people,  very 
largely,  I  believe,  by  the  way  in  which  we  treat  these  Indian  peo- 
ple.    (Applause.) 
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The  Chairman  :  We  are  now  to  hear  of  the  Alaskan  Indians, 
from  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  United  States  General  Agent  of 
Education  in  Alaska. 

Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men:  I  have  a  piece  of  good  news  for  the  Conference.  Last 
winter  Congress  passed  a  law  giving  the  native  population  of 
Alaska  an  opportunity  to  secure  title  to  land.  Through  all  the 
years  since  the  flag  floated  over  Alaska,  from  1867  to  the  pres- 
ent, wherever  the  white  man  has  wanted  a  good  plot  of  cleared 
ground,  that  an  Alaskan  native's  ancestors  from  remote  ages  had 
cleared  up  and  occupied,  he  simply  took  it  and  the  natives  had  to 
redress.  The  law  was  on  his  side,  but  he  could  not  get  the  law 
enforced.  And  now  Congress  has  given  an  opportunity  for  the 
native  to  secure  a  government  title  to  a  tract  of  land  that  the  white 
man  can  not  steal.     (Applause.) 

Last  winter  the  friends  of  the  Alaskans  were  very  much 
startled  by  a  bill  introduced  into  the  United  States  Congress 
transferring  all  the  native  schools  with  their  industries,  including 
the  reindeer  schools,  from  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion,— a  non-political  organization — and  turning  them  over  to  the 
Governor  of  Alaska.  We  have  had  some  good  governors  in 
Alaska,  and  some  very,  very  poor  ones.  The  good  governors 
would  try  to  do  the  best  they  could  for  the  schools;  the  others 
would  simply  mismanage  and  neglect  them.  When,  in  1900,  Con- 
gress gave  an  opportunity  for  the  incorporated  towns  to  carry  on 
their  own  school  operations,  they  were  given  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
license  money  for  school  purposes.  Some  towns  had  so  much 
money  they  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  it ;  yet  in  almost  every 
instance,  they  spent  their  entire  school  money  for  the  white  chil- 
dren, neither  allowing  the  children  of  the  native  races  to  come  into 
the  white  schools  or  establishing  for  them  schools  outside  of  the 
white  schools.  This  action  indicated  what  might  be  expected  if 
the  schools  of  Alaska  were  placed  under  the  Governor.  It  was  also 
positively  stated  by  the  newspapers  that  the  Governor  had  been 
promised  the  entire  care  of  the  reindeer,  one  of  the  leading  in- 
dustries taught  in  connection  with  the  native  schools  of  north- 
ern Alaska. 

The  intimation  that  the  native  schools  and  their  reindeer  in- 
dustry might  be  taken  from  the  control  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education  so  startled  the  friends  of  Alaska  Education 
that  the  National  Indian  Association,  with  the  co-operation  of 
others,  took  it  up  with  vigor.  This  transfer,  which  would  have 
destroyed  the  Indian  schools  and  the  reindeer  enterprise,  has  been 
stopped  for  the  present,  but  it  is  by  no  means  dead,  and  I  trust 
that  those  present  will  carry  the  conviction  home  and  keep  it  on 
their  minds,  that  they  are  to  be  watchful,  if  they  have  any  inter- 
est whatever  in  the  native  population  of  Alaska.     The  only  hope 
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of  the  continuance  of  the  native  population  not  in  barbarism,  kl 
as  eventually  intelligent,  wealth-producing  American  citizens,  is 
through  Government  schools  and  the  missions  of  the  various  de- 
nominations. 

Fifty  years  from  now  there  would  scarcely  be  a  native  left  in 
Alaska  if  the  Government  schools  were  to  be  broken  up  and 
the  missions  withdrawn.  The  natives  flocking  into  the  mining 
camps  with  their  immorality  and  their  saloons,  would  simply  fade 
out  of  sight,  and  a  hardy  race  that  can  be  made  to  add  to  the 
wealth  of  the  country  would  be  lost.  The  only  place  where  the 
native  population  is  increasing  is  around  the  mission  stations  of 
the  various  church  denominations,  and  we  want  you  to  stand  by 
them  and  keep  them  up. 

Last  spring,  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  felt  that  some- 
thing more  ought  to  be  done  for  Alaska  and  discussed  the  situa- 
tion with  the  President.  The  Bureau  of  Education  had  been  ask- 
ing Congress  year  after  year  for  increased  facilities  and  increased 
appropriations,  with  but  little  success,  but  when  the  Board  of  In- 
dian Commissioners  took  the  matter  before  the  President  a  com- 
munication was  sent  through  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
Congress  asking  for  increased  school  facilities  in  Alaska. 

There  are  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  native  villages,  large 
and  small,  where  the  natives  have  not  had  in  the  past  and  have 
no  prospect  at  present  of  having  a  school  for  their  children.  The 
request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  called  for  fifty  additional 
schools,  two  industrial  training  schools  with  hospitals  attached, 
and  two  orphanages, — for  we  have  a  large  number  of  native  or- 
phans because  of  an  epidemic  which  in  1900  swept  through  the 
villages  on  the  Bering  Sea  and  Arctic  Ocean  coasts  and  up  the 
Yukon  river,  and  carried  off  one-third  of  the  entire  native  popu- 
lation in  one  summer. 

This  request  of  the  Secretary  for  schools  and  hospitals  reached 
the  last  Congress  too  late  for  action  but  will  be  renewed  this 
coming  session  and  your  influence  with  your  Congressmen  i* 
needed  to  get  something  done  that  is  adequate  for  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  Alaska  natives. 

I  want  to  add  one  word  about  the  reindeer.  You  have  been 
reading  of  "the  wonderful  failure  of  the  reindeer ;"  "a  remark- 
able failure."  They  were  first  brought  into  Alaska  in  1892  an»! 
from  1892  to  1903,  the  increase  by  birth  has  been  forty-five  per 
cent,  up  to  the  present  time.  A  remarkable  failure  of  the  increase 
of  those  animals!  They  ought  to  have  increased  two  or  three 
hundred  per  cent,  perhaps !  You  have  been  told  that  while  the 
government  has  in  14  years  spent  $222,500  to  nurse  that  industry, 
it  has  only  got  to  its  own  name  3095  reindeer  out  of  that  10,24! 
that  were  in  Alaska  in  December,  1905.  What  has  become  of  the 
other  7146? 

I  will  tell  you  what  has  become  of  them.    Three  thousand  eight 
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hundred  and  seventeen  are  in  the  hands  of  Eskimo  herders  and 
apprentices  who  have  received  them  according  to  the  terms  of 
apprenticeship;  2127  have  been  earned  by  different  Missions,  in 
the  care,  support,  and  teaching  of  apprentices,  and  are  used  for 
the  benefit  of  their  Eskimo  converts;  11 89  have  been  earned  by 
the  Lapp  teachers,  and  13  sled  deer  have  been  bought  from  the 
herders  by  miners. 

Those  who  are  criticising  the  small  proportion  owned  by  the 
government  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  Congress  did  not  make 
the  appropriation  for  the  government  to  go  into  the  business 
of  raising  and  owning  reindeer.  The  purpose  was  to  make  an 
industry  that  the  natives  could  carry  on  in  that  country  and 
thereby  save  and  perpetuate  themselves  in  a  civilized  condition; 
to  give  them  an  industry  suited  to  the  country  in  which  they  live. 
That  country  has  four  hundred  thousand  square  miles  of  the 
finest  reindeer  pasturage  in  the  world.  There  is  a  permanent 
pasture  there  for  twelve  million  head  of  reindeer. 

The  reindeer  industry  is  a  complete  success.  One  cause  of 
complaint  was  we  were  giving  them  to  the  missions.  But  what  else 
could  the  government  do?  It  was  starting  a  new  enterprise  in 
that  country,  that  the  natives  knew  nothing  about.  How  were 
we  to  do  it?  We  could  not  give  this  family  two  or  three  rein- 
deer and  that  family  two  or  three, — distributing  them  as  you 
could  distribute  cows  among  the  Sioux  in  Dakota,  because  you 
cannot  keep  reindeer  that  way,  and  the  larger  the  number  in 
your  herd,  the  better. .  It  costs  but  a  trifle  more  to  herd  five  thou- 
sand head  of  reindeer  than  five  hundred,  and  it_is  a  great  deal 
safer,  because  they  herd  together. 

Before  the  reindeer  could  be  distributed  among  the  Eskimos, 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  their  young  men  should  be 
trained  in  the  care  and  management  of  the  reindeer.  To  accom- 
plish this  bright  young  men  were  to  be  selected,  fed  and  clothed 
during  a  five  years'  apprenticeship  and  if  at  the  close  of  the 
apprenticeship  they  had  mastered  the  business  they  were  to  be 
furnished  with  a  small  herd  as  a  start  in  life.  But  how  were 
we  to  select  the  men? 

Scattered  through  Alaska  were  mission  stations  with  mission- 
aries living  with  the  people,  associating  with  them  constantly, 
watching  them,  studying  them,  trying  to  elevate  them.  These 
missionaries  knew  who  were  the  right  kind  of  young  men  for 
apprentices, — the  steady  men,  the  men  of  character,  the  young 
men  that  had  come  under  civilizing  and  Christian  influences 
in  the  schools, — so  that  the  government  had  to  turn,  from  the 
necessities  of  the  case,  to  the  missionary  stations  to  select  its 
apprentices.  Then  we  found  that  even  with  a  local  agent  in 
that  country,  where  our  stations  are  at  extremes  of  a  thousand 
miles  apart,  we  could  not  pay  a  sufficient  number  of  inspectors 
to  look  after  each  station. 
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As  apprentices  during  the  five  years'  apprenticeship  are  sup- 
plied with  food  and  clothing  and  as  it  is  their  custom,  when 
one  has  any  food  to  share  with  all  his  relatives,  it  is  important 
for  the  government  to  know  whether  it  is  feeding  the  appren- 
tice and  his  wife,  or  from  five  to  ten  relatives  besides.  This 
can  only  be  safe-guarded  through  the  Missionary.  And  thus 
naturally  the  government  turned  to  the  Missionary,  saying: 
"We  will  loan  your  society  one  hundred  head  of  reindeer  for 
five  years  with  the  understanding  that  you  are  to  take  from  two 
to  four  apprentices,  feed  and  clothe  them  for  five  years,  and 
at  the  end  of  their  apprenticeship  give  them  fifty  reindeer  as 
their  start  in  life."  During  the  five  years  those  missionary  so- 
cieties paid  the  interest  on  their  loan  by  supporting  these  appren- 
tices out  of  their  own  funds  for  the  government,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  five  years  they  returned  the  one  hundred  deer  or- 
iginally loaned  them  by  the  government,  retaining  only  the  in- 
crease for  themselves  and  then  continued  to  train  and  support 
a  succession  of  apprentices  indefinitey  for  the  generations  to 
come.  That  is  what  the  missionary  societies  are  doing  for  the 
government,  and  that  is  what  the  newspapers  said  was  "a  great 
fraud ;  government  cheated  out  of  hundreds  of  dollars  by  thrifty, 
grafting  missionaries  that  had  gone  to  Alaska.'' 

The  mission  work  is  prosperous  all  over  Alaska,  and  I  want 
to  further  state,  that  we  have  ordinarily  only  one  denomination  in 
a  large  region  of  a  hundred  miles,  so  that  there  is  the  friendliest 
feeling  between  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  in 
Alaska.  If  a  Protestant  missionary  is  travelling  with  his  dog 
or  reindeer  sledge,  sleeping  out  in  the  snow  banks  nights,  and 
comes  across  a  Roman  Catholic  mission  he  is  taken  in  and  cared 
for  just  as  kindly  as  if  he  were  a  brother  in  their  church ;  and 
a  Roman  Catholic  Priest,  travelling  up  and  down  the  Yukon 
river  and  coming  across  a  Protestant  station  is  taken  in  as 
a  guest  and  they  hold  sweet  communion  together  as  they  talk 
about  common  interests,  the  best  way  of  reaching  the  native 
population  and  bringing  them  to  the  common  Christianity  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  into  the  best  relations  to  make  good 
citizens. 

There  is  not  time  to  give  you  details  of  the  different  mis- 
sions, of  the  wonderful  work  that  has  been  done,  of  the  thou- 
sands of  natives  that  in  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  have 
come  into  Christian  civilization,  and  have  gone  out  from  our 
schools  and  are  supporting  themselves  in  their  several  stations 
of  life,  some  of  whom  are  making  a  good  support ;  one  of  them,  a 
jeweller,  with  an  income  of  two  thousand  dollars  a  year,  has 
one  of  the  best  modern  American  houses  in  the  community 
where  he  lives,  and  there  are  perhaps  twelve  or  thirteen  hun- 
dred American  citizens  in  that  community.  A  year  ago  his 
children,  as  well  dressed  and  well-behaved  as  any  white  children 
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in  the  place,  were  not  allowed  in  the  white  school  because  they 
had  native  blood  in  their  veins. 

In  conclusion,  Dr.  Jackson  cited  two  telling  instances  of  the  result 
of  Christian  instruction  upon  Ekimo  communities.  One  of  these 
was  at  Point  Barrow,  the  northernmost  mission  in  Alaska,  where 
one  missionary  asserts  that  he  has  never  seen  such  a  universal 
prayerful  condition  as  prevails  among  the  Eskimo  population. 
The  other  was  the  Friends'  Mission  at  Kotzebue,  Alaska,  which 
for  more  than  half  a  century  has  been  the  center  of  the  liquor 
traffic  for  northwestern  Alaska  and  where,  up  to  1897,  the  liquor 
habit  had  been  universal.  In  nine  years  the  Friends'  Mission  has 
secured  more  than  a  thousand  converts,  every  one  of  whom  has 
signed  an  iron-clad  temperance  pledge,  and  in  the  last  year  but 
four  out  of  the  one  thousand  had  broken  the  pledge,  and  those 
four  were  penitently  pleading  for  reinstatement.  "You  might 
have  given  that  community  education  for  a  hundred  years/' 
said  Dr.  Jackson,  "and  they  would  have  been  drunkards  still, 
if  any  of  their  descendants  should  then  be  left.  It  was  the 
Gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  alone  that  could  change  their 
natures  and  make  them  Christian  men  and  women." 

The  Chairman  :  We  shall  now  have  a  brief  talk  from  Rev. 
James  W.  Kirk,  of  Pittston,  Pa.,  for  many  years  a  missionary 
under  the  Arctic  Circle. 

Rev.  James  W.  Kirk:  Mr,  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
#nen:  The  portion  of  the  country  in  which  I  worked  was  in 
the  interior,  sixteen  hundred  miles  away  from  the  nearest  rein- 
deer station,  and  very  much  farther  than  that  from  the  nearest 
Indian  agency,  and  while  the  work  was  extensive  among  the 
miners,  it  was  a  constant  work  among  the  natives.  There  is 
an  old  order  of  things  to  which  I  want  briefly  to  refer.  I  hold 
in  my  hand  this  little  sack.  One  Easter  morning  as  I  was  ring- 
ing the  mission  bell,  there  came  one  white  man  to  the  station. 
At  the  close  of  the  service,  having  placed  in  this  gold  sack 
three  nuggets  of  gold,  he  presented  the  whole  with  his 
compliments  to  my  wife,  and  raised  the  question  why  it  was 
that  in  the  bead  work  on  this  little  sack  the  Indian  woman  had 
written  a  text  of  Scripture,  and  how  could  it  be  done.  In  a 
word,  it  was  because  in  that  old  order  of  things  there  had  gone  into* 
that  country,  years  ago,  from  that  greatest  of  all  missionary  socie- 
ties in  the  world,  the  Church  Missionary  Society  of  England, 
men  following  the  trails  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  and  thus 
the  Gospel  was  preached,  and  thus  it  was,  in  brief,  that  this 
Indian  woman  with  others  had  learned  to  write  Holy  Scripture 
upon  a  native  tanned  moose  skin  gold  sack.  That  old  order 
has  in  it  some  features  of  interest.  The  missionary  taught  the 
people  how  to  die,  as  was  referred  to  this  morning,  but  he  also 
taught  them  how  to  live.    But  no  change  was  made  in  the  dress 
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of  the  peogle,  or  in  their  industries.  They  had  recourse  to  the 
hunting  lands  and  to  the  fishing  in  summer,  and  they  dressed 
the  same  as  in  the  ages  past.  But  they  were  very  keenly  af- 
fected by  the  teaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  they  became  very 
helpful  to  their  neighbors. 

A  new  order  came  in.  When  the  white  people  began  to  rush 
into  that  country  at  the  time  of  the  Klondike  discoveries,  then 
the  situation  changed.  What  shall  we  do  under  this  new  order 
of  things?  You  can  understand  that  living  in  that  country 
is  very  difficult  with  the  thermometer  going  down  in  the  winter 
to  seventy  below  zero.  You  must  have  clothing  suitable  for 
that  condition,  -and  you  must  have  proper  food.  We  had  to 
take  in  our  year's  supply,  and  the  kind  of  food  that  would  last 
through  the  year  and  not  be  destroyed  by  freezing.  If  one  can 
kill  a  caribou  and  get  fresh  meat,  he  is  very  apt  to  do  it.  The 
caribou  is  the  wild  reindeer  of  that  country,  and  so  rather  than 
go  into  anything  abstract,  let  me  give  you  a  concrete  case  that 
I  think  perhaps  will  throw  more  light  upon  it  than  many  words 
will  do.  One  morning,  about  the  second  year  before  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  at  the  close  of  the  morning  service,  there 
were  perhaps  a  dozen  Indians  who  had  remained.  I  think  there 
were  three  or  four  white  men  in  the  service  that  morning,  and 
we  tarried  talking  about  what  we  shcfald  do  with  the  Indians 
now  that  conditions  had  so  changed.  As  if  by  intuition,  an  old 
Indian,  the  oldest  in  the  whole  company  present,  seemed  to 
know  what  we  were  talking  about  and  he  arose  and  walking 
forward  began  to  address  me  in  a  way  so  fluent  that  it  was 
no  surprise  when  I  heard  the  Indian  speak  this  morning.  When 
he  had  finished,  I  turned  to  the  interpreter  and  said,  "Can  you 
tell  what  this  old  man  has  been  saying?"  I  will  give  it  to  you, 
for  it  made  a  vivid  impression  on  me,  almost  word  for  word  as 
it  was  interpreted.  Said  he,  "Long  time  ago  before  white  man 
come,  Indian  never  hungry,  Indian  never  cold.  Indian  go  out 
one  day,  come  back,  caribou.  Indian  go  out  few  days,  come 
back,  moose.  Plenty  to  eat.  Plenty  to  wear.  Indian  never 
hungry.  Indian  never  cold.  Now  white  man  come.  Indian  go 
out,  five  days,  come  back  no  caribou.  Fifteen  days.  Come  back 
and  no  moose.  Indian  hungry.  Indian  cold.  Indian  go  to 
white  man's  store.  Indian  have  no  money.  Indian  he  fret."  I 
tell  you,  it  was  a  pathetic  speech  "Indian  he  fret."  Why,  they 
do  not  know  the  difference  apparently  between  the  summer  and' 
winter  coat  of  the  white  man.  I  have  seen  them  in  the  cold 
days  with  a  mere  summer  coat  on.  Do  you  wonder  that  this 
race  is  dying,  breaking  down  under  these  conditions,  buying 
our  food,  so  different  from  the  native  food,  and  then  being 
obliged  to  buy  our  clothing,  or  use  our  cast-off  clothing,  neither 
warm  nor  well-fed?  I  was  on  the  coast  of  Bering  Sea  and 
Yukon  River  when  one-third  of  them  perished  in  1900.    I  know 
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how  it  is.  And  let  me  teil  you  one  thing  that  was  told  me  over 
and  over.  One  can  scarcely  believe  it:  We  have  roaming  over 
those  hills  in  the  interior  of  Alaska  beyond  the  mountains,  great 
herds  of  wild  reindeer,  and  these  had  been  the  legitimate  food 
and  hunting  grounds  of  the  natives.  They  are  doving  herds, 
and  pass  now  and  then  within  ten,  fifteen  or  thirty  miles  of  the 
villages.  The  Indians  get  word  of  them  and  as  soon  as  the  word 
is  received  the  village  is  almost  deserted,  because  everybody  goes 
out  to  bring  in  the  winter  supply  of  reindeer.  One  of  these 
herds  was  passing  (and  I  am  told  that  there  are  from  one  to 
ten  thousand  in  these  herds)  and  a  company  of  white  men,  one 
of  the  great  commercial  companies  that  do  business  in  that 
northern  land,  sent  out  hunters  and  slew  three  thousand  of  these 
and  took  nothing  but  their  tongues — just  a  delicacy  there,  the 
whole  carcass  and  all  the  skin  being  permitted  to  go  to  waste! 

Now  the  natives  have  not  this  caribou  to  live  upon,  and  Dr.  Jack- 
son has  not  gotten  his  herds  of  reindeer  that  far  up  into  the  interior. 
What  are  these  people  to  do?  That  is  the  situation.  I  have 
gone  to  the  military  commander  and  begged  him  to  give  us  food 
for  those  Indians,  but  he  says,  "We  are  limited.  We  haye  not 
the  right  to  do  it."  So  the  white  people  took  up  a  collection 
and  sent  food  to  them.  If  ever  you  saw  a  people  that  would 
gather  about  the  missionary  as  children  would  gather  about  a 
father,  trustful,  obedient,  loyal,  true,  I  think  it  was  those  Yukon 
River  Indians. 

If  I  could  take  the  young  men  of  Alaska  I  would  put  them  at 
the  Sitka  Training  School.  As  you  know,  in  Southeast  Alaska 
all  the  population  live  upon  the  islands,  where  our  commercial 
industries  are  mutiplying.  The  annual  output  of  the  canneries 
yields  more  money  that  was  paid  for  Alaska  by  our  government. 
Speaking  along  the  line  that  our  chairman  has  spoken  about, 
we  want  to  give  these  men  a  knowledge  of  mechanical  engineer- 
ing. They  will  be  in  demand,  that  is,  they  will  help  along  the 
industries  of  the  land  and,  in  helping  the  white  man  and  white 
industry,  will  be  making  a  livelihood  and  an  honorable  one  for 
themselves.     (Applause. ) 

The  Chairman:  Our  next  speaker  is  Mr.  William  A. 
Light,  Superintendent  of  the  Indian  School  at  Hayward,  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  William  A.  Light:  Mr.  Chairman,  Friends  of  my 
Brother  of  the  Red  Skin:  I  do  not  believe  that  I  am  qualified 
to  talk  properly  to  you  about  the  very  great  subject  of  the  In- 
dian's development  into  a  self-supporting  citizen,  the  object  of 
all,  I  believe.  I  have  heard  some  very  interesting  and  some 
very  pointed  things  said.  I  believe  I  have  heard  some  things 
said  that  should  not  have  been  said.  I  do  not  wish  to  refer  to 
them,  however,  but  simply  to  say  that  we  do  not  all  see  things 
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with  the  same  eyes.  We  have  not  all  the  same  development  of 
the  different  faculties  of  mind  and  do  not  comprehend  things 
exactly  alike,  and  for  that  reason,  we  probably  see  mistakes  in 
others  that  we  do  not  see  in  ourselves.  A  very  large  number  of 
workers  in  the  Indian  field  might  complain  of  a  large  number 
of  workers  in  the  mission  service.  But  we  have  withheld  com- 
plaint heretofore,  and  we  will  make  none  now.  There  is  work 
for  us  all  to  do;  none  of  us  can  do  too  much,  neither  can  we 
exercise  too  much  of  that  God-like  quality,  charity  for  all  and 
an  earnest  desire  to  help  him  in  whom  we  are  interested. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  about  the  day  school  and  compulsory 
education  to  which  reference  has  been  made.  The  day  school 
is  certainly  the  ideal  school  for  the  Indian  where  it  can  be  es- 
tablished and  maintained;  it  can  only  be  maintained  where  the 
Indian  has  a  permanent  home,  and  a  means  of  livelihood  in  one 
place,  and  where  he  is  compelled  to  send  his  children  to  school. 
The  uneducated,  untrained  Indian  has  no  such  comprehension 
of  the  value  of  an  education  as  you  have  in  your  mind,  and  he 
is  careless  about  the  attendance  of  his  child.  If  he  is  a  Ration 
Indian  he  lives  at  home;  there  is  no  occasion  for  him  to  leave 
his  home,  and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  Rosebud 
schools  have  always  been  successful.  Another  reason  is  that 
they  have  had  compulsory  education  from  the  hour  that  they 
were  instituted. 

In  northwest  Wisconsin  there  are  no  Ration  Indians.  To 
earn  his  daily  bread  the  Indian  changes  his  place  of  abode  as 
the  seasons  change;  in  the  spring  he  goes  to  the  sugar  bush, 
as  soon  as  the  sugar  is  made  he  goes  to  the  lakes  to  fish,  and 
to  the  berry  fields;  in  the  fall  he  goes  to  the  rice  field;  in  the 
winter  he  goes  to  the  woods  to  work  for  the  white  logger;  each 
season  he  changes  his  place  of  abode  and  his  family  must  go 
with  him;  there  is  no  home  at  which  his  children  may  be  left 
and  the  day  school  attempted  will  be  a  failure,  because  there 
will  be  no  children  to  attend  except  during  a  very  short  season 
of  the  year. 

A  word  about  returned  students.  It  is  to  be  deplored  that  a 
student  who  is  educated  at  a  non-reservation  school  must  re- 
turn, he  would  be  so  much  better  off  where  he  is  educated. 
If  he  must  return,  it  would  be  much  better  that  he  be  educated 
where  his  home  is,  where  his  land  is,  and  where  he  must  live 
his  life.  The  Indian  ideal  and  the  Indian  training  are  entirely 
different  from  those  of  the  white  man.  The  Indian  has  always 
been  clannish.  The  white  family  has  followed  the  policy — it 
seems  to  be  a  settled  policy — of  family  separation.  When  the 
child  has  grown  to  the  age  of  maturity  his  parents  are  willing 
for  him  to  strike  out  for  himself ;  the  child  wants  to  do  it.  The 
Indian  is  just  the  other  way;  he  centralizes  his  family;  he  holds 
his  family  together  for  power  in  the  tribe.    This  is  the  difference 
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between  the  love  of  home  in  the  white  child  and  the  Indian 
child.  The  Indian  child  has  been  trained  to  centralize  himself 
about  his  father's  home  and  the  white  child  trained  to  disperse 
himself  among  his  fellows.  I  want  to  say  to  the  Conference 
that  it  is  my  belief  that  there  is  as  much  necessity;  aye  more 
necessity  for  its  guardianship,  its  protection,  its  advocacy  of 
Indian  policies  than  there  ever  has  been.  I  believe  that  the  In- 
dian needs  this  protection  and  calls  for  it  now,  as  much  or 
more  than  he  ever  has  needed  it  or  called  for  it.  There  are 
numerous  conditions  surrounding  the  Indian  that  make  it  neces- 
sary that  this  influence,  this  good  that  has  surrounded  him  so 
long,  still  remain  about  him,  and  I  want  to  appeal  to  the  Con- 
ference not  to  turn  the  Indian  down,  not  to  abandon  him,  but  to 
be  responsible  for  this  influence  and  this  power  in  national  af- 
fairs, for  the  good  of  the  Indian.  He  needs  it.  I  thank  you. 
(Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  Our  next  speaker  is  Mr.  Charles  E.  Bur- 
ton, Superintendent  of  the  Indian  School  at  Grand  Junction, 
Colorado. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Burton:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  We  have 
been  trying  to  educate  the  Indian  for  about  twenty-five  years. 
We  have  been  trying  to  bring  the  Indian  into  citizenship  for 
about  one  hundred  years.  We  have  absorbed  into  our  citizen- 
ship every  year  a  million  people  from  foreign  countries,  many 
of  them  just  as  ignorant  and  just  as  hard  to  make  citizens  of 
as  the  Indian,  if  he  had  the  proper  policies  for  his  bringing  into 
this  grand  and  glorious  citizenship.  There  are  only  two  pos- 
sible explanations;  either  the  Indian  is  a  fool,  or  the  policies 
for  his  education  are  foolish.  It  is  certainly  that  way  or  it 
would  not  have  taken  so  long  to  make  a  good  start.-  I  am  very 
grateful  and  thankful  that  we  have  had  an  example  in  our  Con- 
ference today  of  what  education  and  Christianizing  of  the  In- 
dian has  done.  We  are  making  a  glorious  start;  we  have  done 
a  great  deal,  but  we  have  not  done  what  we  ought  to  have  done, 
or  the  Indian  question  would  have  been  solved  years  ago.  As 
I  say,  there  is  something  wrong  with  our  policy.  We  are  not 
pursuing  the  right  plan  for  either  citizenizing  or  Christianizing 
the  Indian.  As  I  said,  we  are  bringing  a  million  people  every 
year  into  our  citizenship.  If  we  were  to  take  five  thousand  of 
the  most  ignorant  Poles,  or  Italians,  or  Austrians,  or  any  other 
immigrants  to  this  country  and  put  them  on  a  reservation  in 
the  West,  enclose  them  in  that  reservation  on  lands  where  one 
could  hardly  acquire  an  education,  keep  them  there  year  after  year, 
would  they  not  remain  the  same  for  a  thousand  years  as  when 
they  came  here?  That  is  exactly  the  policy  that  we  are 
following  with  the  Indian,  or  at  least  that  we  have  been  fol- 
lowing.    I  am  glad  to  say  that  policy  is  changing  as  fast  as  it 
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can  be  changed.  I  believe  the  Indian  has  done  well ;  he  has  done 
nobly,  and  I  thank  God  that  he  has  done  so,  that  he  has  shown 
that  he  has  manhood  and  honesty  and  uprightness  in  his  char- 
acter, and  if  he  has  a  chance  he  will  make  a  man  yet ;  and  not 
only  individually,  but  as  a  race  he  will  accomplish  something. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  wish  to  ask  you  if  our  honored  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  who  is  filling  his  position  so  nobly 
and  so  admirably,  could  have  climbed  to  that  position,  if  he 
had  retained  the  wooden  shoe  and  the  baggy  trousers  of  his 
Dutch  ancestors?  Would  it  be  possible  for  the  million  people 
who  come  to  our  shores  every  year  to  retain  the  clothing  with 
which  they  come?  I  am  told  that  down  at  Ellis  Island  some- 
times the  cotton  trousers  and  the  gaudy  dresses  on  the  immi- 
grants are  changed  even  before  they  leave  the  wharf.  You 
do  not  see  them  in  Chicago;  you  do  not  see  the  various  styles 
of  head-dress  after  these  immigrants  leave  the  wharf  at  New 
York. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  cultivating  the  native  industries. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  in  favor  of  cultivating  such  native 
industries  as  will  stand  the  test  of  utility.  We  are  sometimes 
told  that  we  ought  not  to  try  to  make  a  white  man  out  of  an 
Indian.  True  enough.  We  do  not  want  to  make  a  white  man 
out  of  an  Indian  any  more  than  we  want  to  make  a  white  man 
out  of  a  negro,  or  out  of  a  Chinaman  or  out  of  a  Japanese. 
But  we  do  want  to  make  an  educated,  refined,  American  citizen 
out  of  him,  and  I  am  sure  that  if  we  do  away  with  the  reserva- 
tions, if  we  give  the  Indian  time,  if  we  give  him  the  chance 
that  we  have,  he  will  do  it. 

I  want  to  make  one  more  point  before  I  close.  Let  us  see. 
We  put  our  children  into  school  at  the  age  of  six  years;  we 
keep  them  in  school  until  they  are  eighteen  or  twenty,  and  after 
they  pass  through  the  public  schools,  we  give  them  sometimes 
four  years  in  the  Normal  School  and  sometimes  four  years  in 
the  University;  we  give  our  children  thirteen,  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  of  schooling,  and  yet  we  expect  the  poor  Indian  boy  to 
go  into  school,  learn  a  new  language  and  try  to  get  an  education 
with  six  or  seven  years'  schooling.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it 
cannot  be  done.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  We  will  now  hear  from  Dr.  Charles  F. 
Meserve,  President  of  Shaw  University,  Raleigh.  N.  C,  and 
long  in  the  Indian  service  as  head  of  the  Haskell  Institute, 
Lawrence,  Kansas. 

Dr.  Charles  F.  Meserve:  Mr.  President,  and  Friends  of 
the  Conference:  For  the  last  fifteen  years  I  have  made  a  study 
of  the  work  done  by  Mr.  John  H.  Seger  at  Colony,  Southwestern 
Oklahoma.  When  the  Florida  prisoners  were  returned  to 
Oklahoma,  Mr.  Seger  took  fifty  or  more  of  them  from  Dar- 
lington and  went  with  them  fifty-five  miles  out  on  the  prairie 
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where  Colony  now  is.  With  these  Indians  he  put  up  in  a  year 
several  hundred  cords  of  wood  and  several  hundred  tons  of  hay. 
His  work  was  so  successful  that  when  the  time  came  in  1890  to 
establish  a  school  for  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  on  this  part 
of  the  reservation,  he  was  asked  to  build  the  school  and  become 
its  superintendent.  Later  on  he  was  made  Agent.  The  work 
prospered  under  his  management.  About  a  year  ago  he  resigned 
the  position  of  superintendent  and  agent  and  has  since  devoted 
himself  to  personally  looking  after  and  directing  the  farming 
operations  of  the  Indians  in  the  Colony  district.  I  visited  this  dis- 
trict last  August  and  spent  several  days  along  the  Washita  River 
and  its  tributaries  in  company  with  Mr.  Seger.  I  took  particular 
pains  to  go  into  the  fields  of  corn,  cotton  and  other  crops  and  see 
just  what  kind  of  work  was  being  done.  I  found  some  fields  of  corn 
and  cotton  in  as  good  condition  as  fields  of  similar  crops  be- 
longing to  the  Indians '  white  neighbors.  There  were  others 
where  the  Indians  had  neglected  their  work  and  the  fields  were 
overgrown  with  weeds.  I  was,  however,  gratified  on  the  whole 
to  see  the  substantial  progress  that  was  being  made  and  the 
results  accomplished  in  a  single  year. 

Nelson  Sage,  an  Arapahoe,  a  single  man,  twenty  years  of  age, 
had  160  acres  under  cultivation.  There  were  thirty  acres  in 
corn  that  will  yield  forty  bushels  to  the  acre.  He  ploughed, 
planted  and  cultivated  this  field  without  any  white  help.  He  also 
had  fifteen  acres  of  kaffir  corn  which  a  white  man  cared  for.  The 
Indian  was  to  harvest  it  and  have  half  the  crop.  The  Indian 
corn  was  worth  forty  cents  a  bushel  and  the  kaffir  corn,  which 
will  yield  forty  bushels  to  the  acre,  was  worth  thirty  cents.  He 
lives  with  his  father  and  mother  in  a  house  constructed  of  wood 
and  owns  a  riding  plow,  a  riding  six-shovel  cultivator,  and  a 
riding  monitor  disc  cultivator  for  listing  corn.  These  machines 
were  bought  by  himself  and  not  furnished  by  the  government, 
as  has  been  too  often  the  case.  He  also  owns  a  good  span  of 
mules  and  a  pair  of  work  horses.  Near  his  place  were  six  and 
a  half  acres  of  wheat  in  the  stack,  worth  fifty-three  cents  per 
bushel.  The  yield  was  twelve  bushels  to  the  acre.  He  also  had 
five  acres  of  millet  of  excellent  quality. 

Hannah  Little  Bird,  an  Arapahoe,  had  hollyhocks  about1  her 
house,  and  near  by  a  vegetable  garden.  Hannah  and  her  hus- 
band haid  hogs,  chickens,  cattle,  two  teams,  fifteen  acres  of 
corn,  five  acres  of  oats,  fifteen  of  millet  and  kaffir  corn,  and 
eighteen  acres  of  wheat.  Little  Bird  and  family  have  800  acres 
of  land,  the  average  value  of  which  is  $10.00  per  acre. 

Kias,  a  Cheyenne,  had  thirty  acres  under  cultivation  and  Ed. 
Harry,  a  Cheyenne,  twenty  acres.  Three  brothers,  Howling 
Water,  Alfred  Heap-of-Birds  and  Homer  Heap-of-Birds  had 
six  acres  of  alfalfa,  forty  acres  of  Indian  corn,  twenty  acres 
of  oats,  and  twenty-four  of  kaffir  corn. 
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There  are  eleven  Indians  that  are  doing  about  as  well  as 
Sage  and  Little  Bird.  There  are  fifteen  more  that  are  doing 
something  or  pretending  to.  Of  the  276  Indians  in  Washita 
County  of  all  ages,  all  the  able  bodied  are  doing  some  farming. 
Money  is  paid  out  to  the  Indians  in  smaller  quantities  by  the 
Indian  officials  now  than  formerly,  and  this  compels  them  to 
work.  They  are  cultivating  three  times  as  much  land  as  last 
year. 

I  was  interested  to  note  that  rivalry  among  the  Indians  in 
crop  raising  is  beginning.  They  are  understanding  that  weeds 
are  not  corn  and  are  taking  more  pride  in  their  work.  This  is 
brought  about  by  the  wise  service  that  Mr.  Seger  is  rendering 
and  also  by  the  example  of  their  white  neighbors.  I  found  in 
this  part  of  Oklahoma  a  thrifty  class  of  Mennonites  who  are 
very  kindly  disposed  toward  the  Indians.  In  some  cases  where 
the  Indians  were  in  need  they  have  furnished  seed  for  crops 
and  have  taught  them  how  to  set  up  and  operate  some  of  their 
farming  machinery.  It  was  evident  that  Mr.  Seger  had  done 
much  to  bring  the  white  people  and  the  Indians  into  a  closer 
and  more  sympathetic  relationship. 

In  order  that  the  Conference  might  have  some  concrete  ex- 
amples of  what. the  Indians  are  doing  I  have  brought  here  the 
specimens  that  you  see  on  the  table  before  you.  The  cotton 
and  Indian  corn  as  well  as  the  kaffir  corn,  millet  and  milo  maize 
are  equal  in  quality  to  that  raised  by  the  neighboring  white 
people.  Thunder  Bull,  a  Cheyenne,  has  thirty  acres  of  corn 
that  will  yield  forty  bushels,  to  the  acre,  much  of  which  is  like 
the  sample  you  see  in  my  hand.  On  account  of  excessive  rain, 
the  wheat  and  oats  which  I  show  you  are  somewhat  deficient 
in  quality.  They  are,  however,  as  good  as  similar  grain  raised 
by  the  white  people.  There  are  Indians  in  Washita  County 
that  have  this  year  from  800  to  1200  bushels  of  Indian  corn  be- 
sides kaffir  corn  and  other  crops.  This  sample  of  cotton  was 
raised  by  Sage  Bark,  an  Arapahoe;  this  splendid  millet  by 
Watan,  who  is  known  to  many  people  in  the  East  as  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  Reformed  Church  at  Colony. 

These  Indians  can  easily  become  self-supporting  after  a  very 
few  years  of  wise  direction  by  Mr.  Seger,  or  some  one  else  like 
him,  in  whom  they  have  implicit  confidence.  All  of  the  sub- 
stantial crops  that  are  raised  both  in  the  South  and  in  the  North 
can  be  grown  in  this  section  of  Oklahoma,  and,  with  the  in- 
creasing interest  of  the  Indian  in  work,  I  believe  there  is  a 
bright  outlook  for  the  Indians  of  the  Colony  district  and  all 
other  Indians  who  are  blessed  with  such  favorable  surround- 
ings and  intelligent  supervision.     (Applause.) 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  until  the  following  morning. 


Thursday  Morning,  October  18,  1906. 


The  Chairman:  We  are  now  to  take  up  the  Philippine 
Islands.  The  first  speaker  on  the  subject  will  be  Rev.  Dr.  John 
Bancroft  Devins,  Editor  of  the  New  York  Observer,  who  has 
visited  the  Philippines  and  written  a  book  on  his  observations. 

Rev.  John  Bancroft  Devins,  D.D. :  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 
The  first  speaker  in  a  series  of  this  kind  I  understand,  is  to 
furnish  the  raw  material  out  of  which  the  chefs  who  follow  him 
are  to  prepare  the  feast  for  you. 

There  is  not  a  little  change  in  the  temper  of  editors  from 
that  of  former  days  when  three  editors  can  speak  with  safety 
on  the  same  general  subject  before  the  same  audience.  It  is 
said  that  Horace  Greeley,  writing  of  the  editor  of  a  contempo- 
rary, an  esteemed  contemporary,  you  understand,  closed  his  edi- 
torial with  these  words :  "You  lie !  you  villian,  you  lie  !"  There 
is  no  fear  at  Mohonk  of  those  who  speak  later  using  terms  like 
that  of  those  who  precede  them  even  though  differing  views 
are  given. 

May  I  speak  for  a  moment  of  a  Sunday  that  I  spent  in  Cavite, 
just  across  the  bay  from  Manila,  with  one  of  the  missionaries. 
When  the  time  came  to  start,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
it  was  raining  and  Philippine  rain — I  spoke  last  year  of  the 
Philippine  heat  which  is  equalled  only  by  the  Philippine  rain  I 
We  went  across  the  bay  in  a  small  steamer  and  took  a  sail  boat 
with  outriggers  to  go  near  the  native  church. 

In  spite  of  the  rain  in  the  early  morning,  when  we  reached 
old  Cavite,  we  found  a  congregation  of  perhaps  two  hundred 
people.  A  stringed  band  was  playing  as  we  entered  the  church. 
The  Filipinos  are  fond  of  music.  They  play  by  ear  wholly, 
catch  new  airs  quickly  and  reproduce  them  remarkably  well. 
Just  after  the  American  occupation,  soldiers  saw  a  funeral  pro- 
cession in  a  Manila  street  led  by  a  band  playing  the  inspiring 
air:  "There'll  be  a  hot  time  in  the  old  town  to-night."  The 
Filipinos  are  rapidly  becoming  American  citizens! 

Following  the  preaching  and  communion  services  in  Cavite, 
there  was  a  double  wedding.  One  of  the  brides  seemed  uneasy ; 
she  kept  rocking  back  and  forth,  and  scowling  as  she  rocked, 
evidently  in  pain. 

"What  is  the  trouble  with  that  lady?"  I  asked. 

"Why,"  replied  the  missionary,  "look  at  her  feet,  she  has  on 
shoes."    And  so  she  had ;  apparently  the  first  time  that  she  had 
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ever  worn  a  pair.  Then  I  looked  around  the  room  and  found 
that  the  brides  and  the  native  pastor's  wife  were  the  only  ladies 
wearing  shoes.    One  of  the  bridegrooms  was  in  tears. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  that  man?"  I  asked. 

"His  first  wife  died  recently  and  he  is  doubtless  thinking 
about  her." 

In  the  afternoon  we  went  to  another  church,  two  or  three  miles 
away  to  hold  a  second  service,  in  a  church  built  under  peculiar 
circumstances. 

Our  honored  chairman  said  yesterday  that  it  was  not  right 
to  tax  the  weak  American  churches  to  build  weak  churches  in 
the  Philippines.  But  this  church  at  least  was  not  a  tax  upon  the 
American  purse.  The  edifice,  chandeliers,  organ,  everything 
that  the  church  contained  could  not  have  cost  five  dollars.  The 
land  was  given  by  one  man  and  others  secured  eight  or  ten 
bamboo  poles  which  were  driven  in  the  ground  to  carry  the 
nipa  roof.     Around  the  sides  were  bamboo  fish  weirs. 

The  origin  of  the  church  was  interesting:  On  the  night  of 
the  fourth  of  July  there  had  been  a  meeting  of  people  accus- 
tomed to  gather  for  divine  worship.  They  met  in  a  yard  be- 
tween the  native  houses,  and  held  an  open-air  service.  Five 
minutes  beyond  the  time  when  they  ought  to  have  dispersed 
had  passed,  when  the  presidente  of  the  village,  a  Filipino  and  a 
Catholic  appeared  and  ordered  the  arrest  of  the  entire  company, 
some  thirty  or  forty  people,  and  threw  them  all  into  prison  for 
breaking  the  law.  The  missionary  in  Manila  was  informed 
early  the  next  morning.  Governor  Taft  sent  a  telegram  to  the 
presidente,  ordering  that  the  people  should  be  released  and  then 
he  sent  a  Catholic  to  learn  why  the  Protestants  had  been  arrest- 
ed. Governor  Taft  is  wise  in  his  generation.  The  Catholic  Com- 
missioner reported  that  the  presidente  had  exceeded  his  author- 
ity; that  he  should  be  reproved  publicly,  and  if  anything  like 
that  occurred  again,  he  should  be  removed  from  office.  The 
Catholic  Club  of  Manila  approved  the  report  of  the  commis- 
sioner who  was  a  member  of  the  club  and  no  more  trouble  of 
that  kind  occurred;  no  more  Protestant  congregations  were 
thrown  into  prison. 

I  saw  then  how  unwise  it  was  for  a  stranger  in  Manila  to 
criticize  Governor  Taft,  a  Governor  who  has  so  admirably  filled 
every  office  to  which  he  has  been  appointed,  not  only  in  the 
Philippines,  but  also  in  the  United  States.  No  other  American, 
it  seems  to  me,  could  have  gone  to  the  Philippines  and  done  so 
well  there  as  Governor  Taft  did. 

Fifty  adults  were  added  to  the  Protestant  church  as  a  result 
of  the  two  services  held  in  Cavite  that  Sunday.  The  next  day 
I  saw  Mr.  Aguinaldo  and  told  him  about  my  Sunday  in  his 
province.  He  was  born  in  Cavite  and  his  mother  still  lives 
there.    He  said,  "Before  the  people  took  that  step  they  came  to 
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see  me,  and  they  acted  under  my  advice."  I  asked  him  about 
the  Aglipay  movement  which  was  started  by  a  deposed  priest 
whose  name  it  bears,  and  he  replied : 

"I  think  .that  is  a  movement  in  the  right  direction.  Aglipay- 
ism  may  be  termed  second  grade,  Protestantism  is  first  grade; 
first  they  leave  the  Catholic  Church,  many  of  them,  and  then 
become  Protestants  afterwards."  * 

The  American  missionary  does  not  force  his  form  of  religion 
upon  the  Filipinos,  but  there  is  a  determination  on  the  part  of 
the  Christian  Church  of  America,  some  branch  of  which  he 
represents,  that  every  man  in  every  part  of  the  world  shall 
have  the  opportunity  to  worship  his  God  in  any  manner  which 
he  chooses.  The  American  missionaries  have  offered  the  Gos- 
pel as  they  understand  it,  to  the  people  of  the  Philippines, — the 
Gospel  and  the  Book  which  contains  it,  following  the  example 
of  President  Roosevelt  who  has  commended  the  Bible  in  a  re- 
cent address  with  characteristic  forcefulness.  Along  with  the 
preaching  services  have  gone  schools.  Governor  Taft  told  me 
that  one  school  given  by  a  Presbyterian  elder  in  this  State 
through  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  had  done 
more  to  pacify  the  Island  of  Negros  than  all  the  efforts  of  the 
American  Government.  The  Hon.  Horace  B.  Silliman  of  Co- 
hoes,  a  friend  of  Hampton,  Tuskegee  and  Northficld,  said: 

"I  will  put  a  school  for  boys  on  that  island  which  will  do  for 
the  Filipino  boys  what  Hampton  is  doing  for  the  Negro  and  the 
Indian.  To-day  he  stands  ready  with  an  offer  for  a  similar 
school  for  girls  in  any  part  of  the  Philippines.  That  spirit;  of 
helpfulness,  the  Mohonk  spirit,  the  Christian  spirit, — that  is 
what  is  winning  men. 

The  Catholic  Church  had  a  chance  at  the  Philippines  ninety- 
nine  years  before  Plymouth  Rock  was  discovered;  in  1521  they 
landed  in  Manila  and  with  the  exception  of  one  year,  when  the 
British  had  possession,  they  held  these  islands  until  1898.  The 
army  of  American  teachers — an  army  of  invasion  more  terrible 
to  superstition  than  an  army  with  guns: — entered  the  Philippines 
in  1901,  and  taught  the  people  to  think  for  themselves.  They 
have  learned  how  to  think  and  how  to  act  as  well. 

Governor  Taft  told  me  about  some  women  who  locked  the 
church  doors  against  their  priest.    He  said  to  them : 

"You  must  not  do  that.  He  has  a  right  there.  That  is  his 
church.    He  has  possession  of  it." 

"Why  no,  he  has  not ;  the  door  is  locked,  and  here  is  the  key." 

"But  he  must  have  the  key."  "We  won't  give  it  to  him.  We 
will  give  it  to  you,  Mr.  Governor,  but  if  he  gets  it  agalin  we 
will  lock  him  out  again.  He  is  not  a  good  man.  We  will  not 
listen  to  his  preaching/' 

This  action  was  not  taken  against  the  Catholic  Church,  but 
against  an  individual  who  the  people  thought  was  not  represent- 
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ing  it  properly.  Suppose  that  action  had  been  taken  six  years 
before!  The  leaders  of  that  congregation  would  have  been  on 
.  the  way  to  Spain  by  the  next  boat.  We  stayed  in  a  hotel  in  Manila 
where  two  colporters  had  been  poisoned  a  little  while  before  the 
American  flag  was  raised  over  the  city. 

There  is  scarcely  anything  in  the  Philippines  that  appeals  to 
•a  lover  of  his  country  more  than  the  work  of  the  American 
teachers.  Soldiers  have  been  ambushed  and  killed  by  hundreds, 
but  these  young  women  teachers,  after  going  off  alone  or  by 
twos  in  a  town  and  not  one  even  annoyed.  Four  men  teachers 
were  killed,  but  it  was  thought  in  each  case  that  they  were  mis- 
taken for  soldiers  or  government  employes.  The  Filipinos  wel- 
come education.  I  heard  of  a  presidente  who  with  all  the  adults 
of  the  town  went  to  the  evening  school.  One  night  there  was  a 
wedding  in  the  town,  and  when  the  presidente  reached  the 
schoolhouse  the  only  other  person  present  was  the  teacher. 

"Where  are  the  rest  of  the  scholars?"  the  official  asked. 

"They  have  gone  to  a  wedding."  He  blew  his  whistle  for  the 
police  who  were  told:  "Bring  those  people  to  school  or  take 
them  to  prison."  But  that  was  an  unusual  experience.  One 
night  a  small  party,  including  Mrs.  Taft,  visited  the  evening 
schools  in  Manila.  The  people  who  work  all  day  were  studying 
at  night  to  perfect  themelves  for  positions  under  the  government 
it  may  be;  many  of  them  were  seeking  to  increase  their  ability 
as  teachers.  An  ardent,  enthusiastic  American,  every  one  of 
them  was  as  they  joined  heartily  in  the  hymn: 

"My  country  'tis  of  thee, 
Sweet  land  of  liberty, 
Of  thee  I  sing." 

There  is  a  sequel  to  the  story  of  that  visit.  The  next  week 
the  Philippine  Commission  met  at  the  Governor's  palace.  One 
of  the  Commissioners  said:  "There  is  too  much  money  spent 
on  the  evening  schools.  I  move  that  we  drop  off  a  portion 
of  that  expenditure.    It  is  not  necessary." 

Mrs.  Taft  who  was  in*  an  adjoining  room  said  quietly:  "Have 
you  ever  visited  the  evening  schools  and  seen  their  work?"  The 
man  said  that  he  had  not;  that  he  believed  in  the  day  schools 
and  looked  after  them. 

"I  have  been  there,"  added  Mrs.  Taft,  "and  although  I  do 
not  wish  to  influence  your  decision,  I  trust  that  before  you  cut 
down  the  appropriation,  you  will  see  what  is  being  done  in  those 
schools."  The  result  was  that  they  increased  the  appropriation 
for  the  evening  schools  before  leaving  the  palace  or  seeing  the 
schools  for  themselves. 

The  mission  work  throughout  the  Philippines  is  increasing 
rapidly,  and  along  many  lines.  This  morning  a  great  meeeting 
is   being  held   in   Brussels  to  protest  against  opium  traffic  in 
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China  and  in  Africa,  when  our  own  government  is  allowing 
opium  to  be  sold  to  the  Chinese  in  Manila.  It  was  the  protest 
of  the  missionaries  alone  that  prevented  a  government  monopoly 
of  the  opium  selling  for  a  generation  to  come  in  the  Philippines. 
It  was  my  privilege  to  sit  one  day  with  the  missionaries  in 
Manila — with  Bishop  Brent  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  Dr.  Stuntz 
of  the  Methodist  Church,  and  Dr.  Rodgers  and  Mr.  Hillis  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  and  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
men  and  Bible  Society  men  and  others — and  help  frame  a  cable- 
gram to  President  Roosevelt,  asking  him  to  prevent  the  Philip- 
pine Commission  from  approving  a  measure  favoring  the  sale 
of  opium.  Instead  of  the  monopoly  being  established,  as  was 
threatened,  a  commission  was  appointed,  including  Bishop 
Brent,  the  President  of  the  Health  Department  and  a  Filipino 
physician  who  went  to  Japan,  Formosa,  China,  Java  and  Burma, 
studying  the  situation  thoroughly.  Bishop  Brent  and  his  com- 
mittee, after  visiting  the  other  countries,  decided  that  the  plan 
adopted  by  Japan  after  the  Chinese  war,  was  most  humane,  most 
American  and  most  nearly  Christian — therefore  it  was  approved 
by  the  commission.  Their  report  has  been  adopted  after  a  long 
struggle  in  the  United  States  Senate,  restricting  the  sale  of 
opium  now  and  making  its  sale  prohibitive  except  for  medicinal 
purposes  after  a  few  years  even  to  the  Chinese.  One  of  the 
greatest  disgraces  to  American  civilization  was  averted  by  the 
Protestant  missionaries.     God  bless  them,  every  one. 

There  is  need  in  the  Philippines  to-day  of  trustworthy  men. 
I  have  spoken  of  the  experiences  of  one  Sunday ;  I  wish  to  men- 
tion briefly  those  of  another.  I  was  asked  to  speak  one  night 
in  a  schoolhouse  in  the  capital  town  of  one  of  the  provinces  of 
Luzon.  Every  American  in  the  province  was  present  and  the 
native  Governor  and  all  his  staflf;  the  room  was  filled.  I  spoke 
through  an  interpreter.  One  condition  of  my  going  there  was 
that  we  should  hold  a  Sunday  service.  I  did  not  want  to  travel 
on  Sunday,  npr  remain  idle.  The  American  officials  in  he  prov- 
ince said  that  the  religious  meeting  could  not  be  held  in  the 
schoolhouse ;  so  far  as  they  knew,  no  Protestant  service  had  ever 
been  held  in  the  province. 

After  the  Sunday  service  was  announced,  an  American  gen- 
tleman came  to  me  and  said:  "Mr.  Devins,  I  am  very  sorry  I 
cannot  be  present  to-morrow  morning.  I  have  to  work  on  Sun- 
days. I  am  the  head  of  the  Normal  School,  and  I  am  very 
busy.  It  is  not  right,  is  it?''  I  did  not  say  anything.  I  did  not 
need  to.  He  said  further:  "I  am  a  church  man  and  a  church 
officer  at  home,  but  one  gets  out  of  the  church-going  habit  here. 
My  secretary  ought  to  go  to  hear  you  to-morrow,  but  he  will 
have  to  work  also.  'T  am  very  sorry ;  I  would  like  to  hear  you." 
I  did  not  say  anything. 

The  next  morning  the  principal  was  present,  his  secretary  and 
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two  other  men  with  them.  There  was  no  women  in  the  audi- 
ence except  Mrs.  Devins.  That  night,  however,  a  friend  staying 
in  the  house  adjoining  ours,  said  that  two  of  the  American  girls 
who  had  been  present  at  the  meeting  on  Saturday  night,  were  at 
his  house  playing  cards  with  young  American  officers  of  the 
Constabulary,  smoking  cigarettes,  drinking  and  singing  ribald 
songs.  And  the  younger  of  those  girls  was  in  short  dresses  a 
year  before !  What  kind  of  civilization  will  the  Filipinos  of  that 
town  think  America  produces?  A  lady  in  the  Philippines  said 
to  me :  "When  I  was  in  America,  I  was  president  of  a  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  in  my  brother's  church,  and  I  have  not  been 
inside  a  church  but  once  in  a  year.  It  is  not  right,  is  it?**  Is 
it  a  wonder  that  it  is  so  difficult  to  impress  upon  foreign  peoples 
what  America  stands  for !  A  young  lady  in  the  Philippines  asked 
to  attend  a  church  service,  replied :  "I  do  not  care  to  go.  there ; 
church  services  are  such  indiscriminate  gatherings.,,  The  next 
Sunday  she  attended  a  cock  fight — she  felt  that  there  she  was 
sure  of  meeting  a  discriminate  gathering.  Cock  fighting  is  one 
of  the  pleasures  authorized  by  the  Government  for  holidays  and 
Sundays. 

The  United  States  Government  in  the  Philippines  is  doing  a 
magnificent  work  along  every  line  of  activity.  But  what  is 
needed  are  more  college  men  and  other  men  of  good  habits,  men 
from  good  families,  men  going  out  with  a  resolve  similar  to  that 
which  carries  the  missionaries  to  the  foreign  field* to  serve  their 
country  for  moderate  salaries,  that  they  may  have  a  hand  in  ex- 
plaining to  our  brothers  in  brown  the  meaning  of  American  lib- 
erty. When  they  have  gone,  and  the  teachers  have  gone,  church 
members  at  home  have  still  a  duty  to  perform,  for  "more  things 
are  wrought  by  prayer  than  thisw  orld  dreams  of."  It  is  by  prayer 
as  Tennyson  says,  that 

"the  whole  round  earth  is  every  way 
Bound  by  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of  God." 

(Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  Our  next  speaker  will  be  Rev.  Dr.  Lyman 
Abbott,  Editor  of  the  Outlook. 

OUR  DUTY  TO  THE  FILIPINOS. 

ADDRESS  OF  REV.  LYMAN  ABBOTT,  D.D. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  am  asked. to  speak  to  you  this  morn- 
ing on  the  duties  which  the  American  people  owe  to  the  Filipinos. 
The  duties  of  the  future  grow  out  of  conditions  of  the  present 
and  the  history  of  the  past.  If  we  have  done  wrong  in  our  past 
relations  with  the  Filipinos,  our  duty  is  to  Repent  of  that  wrong. 
If  we  have  been  going  in  the  wrong  direction,  our  duty  is  to 
retrace  our  steps.  The  first  duty  of  every  sinner,  whether  he  be 
an  individual,  a  corporation,  or  a  nation,  is  to  repent  of  his  sin, 
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and  cease  his  wrong  doing.  I  believe  that  no  chapter  of  Ameri- 
can history  has  been  written,  since  the  American  Constitution 
was  formed,  of  which  the  American  people  have  better  reason  to 
be  proud  than  the  history  which  has  been  written  by  the  states- 
manship of  McKinley,  the  guns  of  Dewey,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  Taft.     (Applause.) 

Every  step  in  the  history  which  has  finally  placed  us  in  our 
present  relation  with  the  Filipino  people  has  followed  by  an 
inevitable  and  an  inexorable  sequence  of  events,  from  our  declar- 
ation of  war  against  Spain.  When  that  declaration  was  made 
there  were  two  fleets  in  the  Orient,  a  Spanish  and  an  American 
fleet.  The  American  fleet  could  no  longer  remain  in  any  neu- 
tral harbor,  it  must  either  scuttle  away  from  the  Pacific  Ocean 
or  it  must  destroy  the  Spanish  fleet,  and  find  a  harbor  in  Manila. 
It  chose  the  second  alternative,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Span- 
ish fleet  was  absolutely  necessary  unless  we  were  to  leave  Ameri- 
can commerce  in  all  the  Orient  a  prey  to  Spanish  guns.  No  prin- 
ciple of  international  law  is  better  settled  than  this :  that  when  a 
great  power  destroys  an  existing  government,  it  must  establish 
and  maintain  another  government  in  its  place,  at  least  for  the 
time  being.  It  must  not  destroy  the  one  power  that  assumes  to 
protect  persons  and  property  and  leave  persons  and  property  un- 
protected. Major  Younghusband  of  the  English  Army,  who  was 
in  Manila  just  after  its  final  occupation  by  American  forces, 
writes  that  it  was  the  universal  opinion  of  all  British  residents 
in  that  city  that,  if  the  Filipino  forces  had  been  allowed  to  enter 
Manila,  not  a  single  Spanish  man,  woman  or  child  alive  would 
have  been  spared  in  the  resulting  massacre.*  The  resident  popu- 
lation may  have  been  mistaken,  but  the  hazard  was  one  which 
the  American  nation  had  no  right  to  take,  and  it  did  not  take. 
The  American  nation  assumed  the  sovereignty  which  it  was  their 
sacred  duty  to  assume  when  they  destroyed  the  power  of  Spain  to 
maintain  its  sovereignty  in  those  islands.  It  has  been  frequently 
said  that  the  American  people  bought  from  Spain  the  Philippine 
Archipelago  without  consulting  the  inhabitants.  That  is  mis- 
leading. The  Philippine  Archipelago  fell  under  the  sovereignty 
of  the  United  States  Government  with  the  destruction  of  the 
Spanish  fleet,  which  was  absolutely  essential  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  Spanish  government  in  those  islands,  and  the  American 
Government  in  thus  taking  this  possession  of  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands, found  itself  in  possession  of  certain  Spanish  public  prop- 
erty, public  buildings  and  public  fortifications  erected  by  the 
Spanish  government.  We  had  declared  in  the  outset  of  the 
war  that  we  were  not  going  into  this  war  for  any  gain  for  our- 
selves, and  with  a  policy  which  I  think  is  unexampled  in  the 
history  of  mankind,  but  I  hope  may  not  be  without  a  following, 

♦Major  A.  G.  Younghusband:    The  Philippines  and  Roundabout.     R  59. 
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we  paid  to  the  conquered  nation  the  value  of  all  the  property 
which  belonged  to  that  nation  within  the  conquered  territory. 
There  was  a  friar  land  problem.  We  look  back  now  and  say  it 
was  a  simple  matter,  but  I  can  remember,  and  others  can  remem- 
ber, how  perplexing  that  problem  was  deemed  to  be  for  two  y^rs- 
The  land  belonging  to  friars,  who  were  hated  by  the  Filipino 
people  and  yet  were  representatives  of  a  church  which  was  loved 
by  the  Filipino  people — how  to  dispossess  the  friars  of  this  land 
and  yet  maintain  the  institutes  to  which  the  Filipinos  were  loyal 
— this  was  our  problem.  The  Provisiqpal  Government  of  the 
Achipelago  borrowed  money  at  less  than  four  per  cent,  using 
the  credit  of  the  American  Government  for  that  purpose,  pur- 
chased the  friars'  lands,  in  negotiation  with  the  Vatican,  and 
holds  them  to-day  in  trust  for  the  Filipino  people.  By  this  sim- 
ple process  the  rights  of  the  friars  were  secured,  the  rights  and 
interests  of  the  Filipino  people  were  secured,  and  the  institutions 
of  the  only  Christian  religion  the  Filipino  people  knew  anything 
about  were  secured.  These  are  the  four  steps  which  have  been 
taken  by  our  American  Government.  I  do  not  defend  them,  I 
do  not  apologize  for  them.  I  glory  in  them.  There  is  nothing 
to  repent.  There  is  nothing  to  retract.  Our  duty  is  to  go  on 
and  consummate  the  process  which  we  have  begun.  What  does 
that  duty  involve?  More  than  I  can  express  in  the  time  at  my 
disposal.     What  I  can  I  will  express  in  that  time. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  declares  that  all  government 
rests  upon  the  consent  of  the  governed,  and  that  all  just  govern- 
ments are  for  the  benefit  of  the  governed.  Whether  the  first 
proposition  is  true  or  not,  politically  it  is  not  universally  true. 
The  government  of  the  family  does  not  rest  on  the  consent  of 
the  children.  The  government  of  Almighty  God  does  not  rest 
on  the  consent  of  men.  The  other  proposition,  that  all  just  gov- 
ernments are  for  the  benefit  of  the  governed  is  universally  true. 
No  father  is  governing  his  children  justly  unless  he  is  governing 
them  for  their  benefit,  and  the  justice  of  the  government  of 
Almighty  God  lies  in  this,  that  His  government  is  not  for  His 
glory  save  as  His  glory  is  dependent  on  the  well-being  of  His 
children.  (Applause.)  If  then  our  attitude  toward  the  Filipino 
people  is  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  fundamental  declaration 
of  our  own  independence,  if  it  is  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  Christianity,  if  it  is  to  be  in  accordance  with 
the  fundamental  principles  of  universal  justice,  it  must  be  a 
government  administered  by  us,  not  for  our  benefit,  not  even, 
except  incidentally,  for  our  mutual  benefit.  The  government  of 
the  family  is  not  for  the  benefit  of  father  and  children,  except 
as  the  children's  benefit  is  the  father's  benefit.  The  government 
of  mankind  is  not  for  Gods  benefit  and  man's  benefit,  except  as 
the  benefit  of  man  is  for  the  benefit  of  God.  And  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Filipino  people  must  be  primarily  for  the  benefit  of 
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own  benefit.  What  does  a  government  administered  for  the 
benefit  of  the  governed  involve? 

First,  law;  law  wisely  adjusted;  law  authoratatively  enforced. 
The  foundation  of  all  civilization,  nay,  the  foundation  of  all  life 
is  law, — the  law  of  God  to  which  everyone  of  us  find  ourselves 
subject,  and  to  which  everyone  of  us  would  better  yield  a  cheerful 
obedience.  It  is  the  foundation  of  every  state.  When  the  Israel- 
ites were  brought  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  after  their  emanci- 
pation, what  was  the  first  act?  Law  enforced  from  Sinai,  with 
thunder  and  lightning  behind  it.  When  Jesus  Christ  first  initiat- 
ed the  Kingdom  of  God,  what  was  his  first  act?  The  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  proclaiming  the  spiritual  laws  of  that  Kingdom. 
The  whole  of  modern  civilization  is  based  on  law — civil  law  de- 
rived from  the  Romans,  common  law  derived  largely  from  the 
Anglo  Saxons,  law  sanctions  an  unformulated  custom,  sanctions 
a  statutory  enactment,  but  aways  a  sovereign  will  interpreted  by 
courts  of  justice  and  enforced  by  chief  executives.  Obedience 
to  law  is  the  pre-requisite  of  liberty,  the  foundation  of  the  State, 
the  corner-stone  of  organized  society,  the  condition  of  life  itself 
— law,  proclaimed  with  authority  and  enforced  with  authority. 
If  we  ever  lose  that  truth  out  of  our  American  heart  and  life, 
our  American  civilization  is  gone.  Let  the  time  ever  come 
;when  homicides  are  perpetrated  in  this  state  and  there  is  such  a 
popular  sentiment  that  we  dare  not  and  will  not  punish  murder ; 
let  the  time  ever  come  when  capital  takes  a  sword  in  its  hand 
and  labor  takes  another  sword  in  its  hand,  and  the  capitalistic 
and  labor  movement  cross  swords  as  in  Colorado,  and  lawless 
labor  war  goes  on  unchecked;  let  the  time  ever  comp  when  a 
hideous  mob  roams  through  the  streets  of  a  city  with  only  a  lone 
courageous  woman  to  call  a*  halt,  as  it  did  in  Atlanta,  and  the 
foundation  of  American  civilization  are  gone.  Law  is  the  basis 
of  civilization.    That  first. 

Second,  productive  industry,  and  wise  legislation  to  promote 
and  encourage  industry.  For  almost  the  most  fundamental  law, 
as  according  to  the  Bible  it  is  the  earliest  in  human  history,  is  in 
"in  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread."  The  second 
thing  we  have  to  give  to  the  Filipinos  is  wise  legislation  to  pro- 
mote their  industry.  We  have  in  the  United  States  a  protective 
policy,  the  wisdom  of  which  it  is  no  part  of  my  purpose  as  it 
would  not  be  legitimate  for  me  here  to  discuss.  I  may  define  it 
in  a  word,  however,  by  saying  that  under  this  protective  system 
we  put  a  handicap  upon  foreign  industry  when  it  competes  with 
our  own  industry  at  home.  We  say  by  our  protective  system  that 
our  own  industrial  hands  shall  get  the  first  benefit  of  our  American 
market.  We  have  no  moral  right  to  put  that  handicap  upon  the 
industry  of  a  people  under  our  flag  and  whom  we  are  governing. 
(Applause.)     I  am  not  going  to  criticize  the  Senate.    There  is 
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a  kind  of  unwritten  law  in  this  Conference  that,  a  as  rule,  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  shall  not  be  subject  to  much  criti- 
cism.    But  I  do  not  believe  that  I  shall  be  called  to  order  if  I 
do  not  criticize  the  action  of  a  commerce  which  refused  to  allow  the 
Senate  to  act  on  the  question,  whether  we  would  put  mandes 
on  the  industrious  hands  of  the  Filipinos.    The  bill  which  the  ad- 
ministration had  urged,  passed  the  House,  reducing  the  tariff 
twenty-five  per  cent,  now,  and  abolishing  it  altogether  in  two 
years.    It  came  into  the  Senate.    There  are  two  ways  in  which  a 
minority  can  prevent  legislation  in  the  Senate.     It  can  stifle  it 
by  silence  in  the  commttee,  or  it  can  talk  it  to  death  in  an  open 
session.    This  bill  was  submitted  to  a  committee.    Those  in  that 
committee  who  favored  the  bill,  moved  that  it  be  reported  out 
with  approval.    That  was  voted  down.    Then  they  moved  it  be 
reported  out  with  disapproval.     That  was  voted  down.     Then 
they  moved  that  it  be  voted  out,  without  either  approval  or  dis- 
approval.   That  was  voted  down.    The  Senate  committee  simply 
said  "The  United  States  Senate  shall  not  even  consider  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  mancles  shall  be  taken  off  the  wrists  of  Filipino 
industry."     There  ought  to  arise  such  a  storm  of  indignation 
from  the  American  people  that  the  hopes  of  Secretary  Taft  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  be  fulfilled  and  that 
measure  brought  out  for  public  discussion  and  determination  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States.    I  venture  to  say  that  if  it  once 
gets  into  the  open  session  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  not 
even  the  beet  sugar  industry  can  talk  it  to  death.     First  law 
vigorously    maintained   and   enforced,    protecting  persons    and 
property.    On  the  whole  that  is  as  well  done  to-day  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  as  in  any  other  border  country  of  that  kind  could 
be  expected  to  be  done,  after  such  experiences  as  the  Islands 
have  passed  through.    Second,  law  for  the  promotion  of  industry 
primarily  by  giving  an  open  market  to  the  industrious  Filipino. 
That  yet  remains  to  be  done. 

Third,  a  system  of  education,  having  for  its  aim  the  devel- 
opment of  self-government  in  the  Filipino  people.  The  end  of 
law  is  not  merely  to  protect  property  as  it  already  exists,  it  is 
not  merely  to  promote  the  acquisition  of  property  for  the  future, 
it  is  still  more  to  develop  human  character,  and  the  secret  of  hu- 
man character  lies  in  the  will  and  the  fundamental  quality  of  a 
child  of  God,  is  the  power  to  control  himself.  Until  he  can  bit 
and  bridle  himself;  until  he  can  ride  and  drive  himself  he  is 
something  less  than  a  man.  Until  a  community  can  govern  it- 
self, until  it  can  bit  and  bridle  itself,  it  is  something  less  than  a 
free  people.  Mr.  Alleyne  Ireland,  whose  volumes  on  the  colonial 
administration  are  recognized  as  authority  by  all  scholars,  con- 
tends that  the  Oriental  people  never  can  be  taught  to  govern 
themselves,  and  I  think  it  is  a  fair  statement  to  make,  that  no 
nation  has  ever  before  undertaken  to  teach  another  people  to 
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govern  themselves.  Countries  have  been  taken  for  exploitation  by 
selfish  governments,  countries  have  been  governed  wisely  and 
justly  and  fairly,  as  on  the  whole  India  and  Egypt  are  to-day  by 
Great  Britain.  But  Great  Britain,  the  greatest  colonial  power 
in  the  world  has  not  even  attempted  to  teach  the  fellahs  of  Egypt 
or  the  peasants  of  India  the  art  of  self-government  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  over  against  Mr.  Ireland's  statement  that  there  is 
any  people  in  the  world  that  cannot  be  taught  self-government, 
I  simply  reply,  "Belief  in  the  dormant  capacity  of  all  men  for 
self-government  is  not  only  a  political  doctrine  of  the  American 
people,  it  is  their  religious  faith,  and  we  are  gong  on  with  this 
experiment  until  we  prove  whether  our  faith  be  sound  or  no. 
For  such  self-government,  no  mere  literary,  mechanical,  indus- 
trial art  or  professional  education  suffices.  Mr.  Huxley  has  de- 
fined education  in  some  such  terms  as  this.  I  quote  not  with  ex- 
actitude but  from  memory.'  He  says  "Education  is  instruction 
in  the  laws  of  nature,"  in  which  terms  I  include  the  laws  of  hu- 
man nature  as  well  as  of  the  physical  world,  and  an  earnest  and 
loving  obedience  to  those  laws.  Nothing  less  than  this  will  I 
call  education,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  authority  opposing 
me."  Earnest  and  loving  obedience  to  the  laws  of  God  is  re- 
ligion, and  nothing  is  education  that  does  not  educate  the  motive 
powers  as  well  as  the  intellectual  powers,  that  is,  that  is  not  re- 
ligious. The  power  to  develop  the  motive  powers,  to  put  rever- 
ence and  faith,  and  hope,  and  love  on  top,  and  appetite  and  self- 
indulgence  and  licentiousness,  and  avarice  and  vanity,  under 
foot,  the  power  that  does  that  whether  it  be  Catholic  or  Protes- 
tant or  Jewish  or  Christian  or  Mohammedan  or  what  not,  is  a  re- 
ligious power,  and  wherever  that  is  done,  there  religion  is  at 
work.  This  is  the  fourth  thing  we  must  carry  to  the  Filipinos: 
a  religion  so  tied  to  life  that  it  will  teach  not  merely  reverence 
to  God  in  the  cathedral,  but  justice,  fair  dealing  and  kindly  sym- 
pathy to  man  in  the  field  and  in  the  shop.  How  a  great  popula- 
tion like  our  own,  with  great  heterogenous  opinions  about  re- 
ligion and  great  varieties  of  expression  of  religion  can  unite 
in  promoting  the  religious  spirit  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of 
men  is  one  of  the  great  problems  of  the  American  democ- 
racy. I  am  not  inclined  to  abandon  the  problem  because  it  is 
difficult.  I  am  not  inclined  to  give  it  up  and  draw  a  sharp  line 
and  say,  "All  on  that  side  is  religious  and  all  on  that  side  is  secu- 
lar, let  the  schools  take  care  of  the  secular  and  the  churches 
of  the  religious  training."  Religion  is  not  on  any  side  of 
any  line;  it  is  the  whole  of  life,  or  it  is  nothing.  I  am  not 
inclined  to  think  we  shall  promote  the  religious  life,  that  is 
the  life  of  faith  and  hope  and  love,  by  dividing  the  country 
up  into  geographical  sections  and  giving  to  men  who  have  one 
form  of  expression  of  that  life  one  section,  and  another  people, 
who  have  another  form  of  that  life  another  section. 
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I  learned  last  spring  in  this  room  a  lesson  on  Christian  unity. 
We  met  here,  an  assemblage  somewhat  larger  than  this,  to  con- 
sider how  peace  on  earth  could  be  promoted  among  the  nations. 
I  call  that  a  Christian  aim ;  remembering  the  songs  at  Bethlehem, 
do  not  you?  In  co-operation  in  an  endeavor  to  promote  that 
Christian  aim,  were  Jews,  and  Roman  Catholics,  and  Presbyteri- 
ans and  Episcopalians,  and  Methodists,  and  Baptists,  and  Friends, 
and  I  know  not  how  many  others.  We  had  morning  prayers  in 
this  room  every  morning.  One  morning  the  prayer  was  offered 
by  a  Roman  Catholic  Cardinal,  one  morning  by  an  Episcopalian 
Bishop,  one  morning  by  a  Congregational  minister,  and  every 
morning  the  scripture  was  read  by  a  Quaker,  and  every  morning 
all  the  denominations  here  gathered  joined  in  singing  the  hymn- 
So  what  I  want  to  see  in  the  Philippines  is  not  a  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  nor  a  Protestant  Church,  but  Roman  Catholic  and 
Protestant  working  together  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  com- 
mon people  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  the  archbishop  has  taught 
we  can  work  here. 

When  this  four-fold  work  has  been  done,  and  the  Filipino  peo- 
ple have  come  to  a  national  consciousness  and  a  capacity  for 
self-government,  then  it  will  be  for  them  to  show  whether  they 
wish  for  affiliation  with  this  nation  or  no.  If  they  do,  and  we 
can  agree  on  the  terms,  they  shall  have  it.  If  they  do  not,  there 
will  not  be  a  corporal  guard  left  in  the  United  States  who  would 
wish  to  force  it  on  them. 

To  sum  all  up.  Our  duty  toward  the  Filipinos  is  to  give  them 
just  law,  vigorously  enforced,  for  the  protection  of  persons  and 
property;  to  give  them  such  legislation  as  will  promote  their  in- 
dustry, by  assuring  them  of  adequate  reward  for  it;  to  educate 
them  in  the  fundamental  law  of  nature  and  of  human  nature, — 
that  is,  the  laws  of  God ;  and  to  develop  in  them  that  spirit  of 
justice  and  mercy,  and  reverence,  which  are  the  essentials  of  relig- 
ion. And  only  on  these  four  foundation  stones,  law,  industry, 
education  and  religion  is  a  free  state  ever  to  be  built.  (Ap- 
plause.) x 

The  Chairman:  The  discussion  of  Philippine  affairs  will 
be  continued  by  Rev.  Dr.  William  Hayes  Ward,  Editor  of  the 
Independent. 

ADDRESS  OF  REV.  WILLIAM  HAYES  WARD,  D.D. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  wish  to  lay  down  a 
basal  principle  which  has  to  do  with  the  relation  of  us  English- 
speaking  Anglo-Saxon  people,  with  what  we  sometimes  call  fhe 
dependent  or  the  belated  races.  There  are  those  among  us 
who  look  upon  them  with  an  absolute  contempt.  They  think  of 
them  as  inferior  people,  bound  to  be  inferior,  and  they  call  them 
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by  various  indelicate  terms, — "dago/'  "nigger,"  whatever  it  may 
be  that  expresses  the  feeling,  and  then  they  are  surprised  that 
those  people  do  not  love  them.  There  is  another  sentiment  which 
is  expressed  in  another  way,  a  more  delicate  way,  by  many  people 
who  have  literary  culture,  and  a  certain  amount  of  moral  cul- 
ture, I  will  say,  and  who  look  upon  them  perhaps  with  supercili- 
ous superiority.  They  regard  them  as  something  really  below 
them,  but  admit  that  they  should  be  treated  with  a  sort  of  com- 
mon affection,  just  as  you  might  love  a  dog  perhaps.  You  treat 
him  well,  but  treat  him  as  something  that  never  can  be  expect- 
ed to  reach  to  your  own  elevated  station.  I  think  that  it  is  a  very 
great  principle  of  importance,  that  we  should  take  the  biblical 
position  which  regards  God  not  simply  as  a  Father  of  us  all,  but 
all  of  us  as  brethren.  We  are  not  to  assume  that  any  race  or  any 
people,  because  it  is  belated  in  culture,  is  for  that  reason  inca- 
pable of  being  as  decent  as  we  ourselves. 

Here  is  probably  the  most  difficult  lesson  which  you  can  teach 
an  Anglo-Saxon.  There  are  very  few  Anglo-Saxons  who  will 
come  up  to  the  doctrine  of  equality  for  other  races.  We  have 
read  in  one  of  our  leading  magazines,  within  the  last  month  or 
so,  an  article  to  show  that  a  race  from  Africa  can  never  reach 
the  culture  or  the  purity  of  the  English-speaking  people,  for 
example,  or  of  Caucasians,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  some 
kind  of  a  structure  about  their  brain-pan,  or  their  1>rain  inside 
of  that,  which  will  never  allow  them  to  reach  our  eminence.  I 
happen  to  know  that  there  are  plenty  of  men  who  have  studied 
that  matter,  who  take  an  entirely  different  position.  It  does  not 
follow  even  because  a  race  is  smaller  in  stature  they  have  not 
capabilities  which  are  very  fairly  to  be  compared  with  anything 
that  we  have  who  are  perhaps  a  few  inches  taller.  And  if  we 
take  that  basis  even,there  are  plenty  of  these  undeveloped  races 
that  are  at  least  as  large  in  stature  and  have  as  big  heads  and 
as  much  brain  inside  of  them,  perhaps  not  yet  cultivated,  as  those 
who  consider  themselves  superior.  We  have  learned  already  that 
a  small  race,  a  yellow  race,  can  compare  with  us.  not  simply  in 
the  arts  of  war,  but  in  the  arts  of  culture.  In  science  there  arc 
Japanese  that  stand  up  fairly  beside  our  high,  honored,  college 
professors  in  any  of  the  arts  of  science.  They  go  to  our  best 
universities  in  Europe  or  America,  and  they  stand  beside  the 
best  of  our  pupils.  They  go  back  to  their  own  country  and  es- 
tablish their  own  universities,  publish  their  own  scientific  maga- 
zines, make  their  own  discoveries  in  chemistry,  etc.,  equal  to  any- 
thing we  can  do.  The  little  Japanese  can  do  it, — those  diminu- 
tive people,  as  we  used  to  call  them,  until  they  whipped  the  Rus- 
sians. 

Then  what  can  we  say  of  other  races  ?    I  hold  that  it  is  a  first 
principle  which  we  represent  here  at  Mohonk  and  which  I  be 
lieve  the  Christian  religion  represents,  that  all  of  us  are  brethren ; 
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and  it  is  not  for  us  to  say  that  even  the  man  of  tinted  skin  is 
not  capable  of  becoming  manly  and  noble,  and  able  to  govern 
himself. 

I  was  much  pleased  with  what  Dr.  Abbott  has  said  in  refer- 
ence to  the  contrast  between  our  attempt  in  the  Philippines,  and 
the  attempt  of  the  British  and  other  nations,  to  raise  a  standard 
of  self-government.  He  is  right  Ours  is  the  first  example  in 
all  modern  history,  or  in  all  ancient  history,  and  it  is  a  magnifi- 
cent ambition.  It  is  the  broadest  thing  almost  that  I  know  of 
in  all  modern  history  that  we  are  attempting,  believing  that  the 
Filipinos,  by  education  and  culture,  can  be  made,  not  only  capable 
of  obeying  law,  but  of  creating  law ;  and  I  hope  that  that  noble 
task  will  be  carried  on  and  maintained. 

Think  of  the  unrest,  the  disturbance,  the  fighting,  which  is 
coming  all  over  the  world,  just  because  of  the  contempt  which 
the  Caucasian  peoples  have  had  for  those  that  are  beginning  to 
rise,  and  are  determined  to  rise.  A  race  question  is  generally 
nothing  but  this,  if  you  can  come  to  understand  it,  simply  this: 
How  can  a  people  be  kept  down  that  is  trying  to  get  up?  That 
is  the  whole  center  of  any  race  question  in  this  country  or  any- 
where else ;  how  can  a  people  be  kept  down  that  wants  to  come 
up?  How  can  a  people  get  up  that  we  are  trying  to  keep  down? 
The  great  danger  in  the  Philippines,  which  explains  why  we  do 
not  have  the  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  Filipino  people, — and 
we  do  not  have  it, — is  that  the  governing  power,  not  the  attitude 
of  the  government  here  at  Washington,  not  the  attitude  of  Gover- 
nor Taft  (I  won't  say  that  of  all  his  successors),  has  not  been 
one  of  kindly  equal  fellowship.  There  is  in  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands to-day  a  constant  conflict  of  opinion  between  those  who 
represent  the  army  and  those  who  represent  the  civil  government; 
those  who  represent  the  army  generally  feel  that  you  must  keep 
the  people  down :  you  must  use  force ;  that  it  is  a  great  mistake 
to  have  this  civil  government  offered  them  and  that  the  ex- 
periment should  not  be  continued.  The  military  opinion  generally 
is  that  of  Mr.  Alleyne  Ireland,  which  has  been  spoken  of  by  Dr. 
Abbott ;  they  hold  that  theory  which  the  British  Government 
holds  toward  its  governed  colonies.  Ours  is  very  differ- 
ent. I  believe  that  the  great  thing  that  we  have  to  do 
in  the  Philippine  Islands  is  to  establish  civil  government,  to  with- 
draw just  as  far  and  as  fast  as  possible  the  power  of  the  military. 
I  want  to  have  the  Islands  get  out  from  under  it. 

A  word  as  to  what  then  seems  to  me  are  the  important  things 
to  be  done.  I  say  in  the  first  place,  get  rid  of  the  military  power 
as  far  as  possible,  and  let  the  civil  government  be  developed  and 
carried  on  by  those  who  are  in  sympathy  with  the  people,  and  be- 
lieve the  people  can  be  made  to  rule  themselves.  In  the  next 
place  I  want  to  say  one  word  about  the  education.  I  do  not  think 
much  needs  to  be  said  about  that  for  we  are  doing  admirably  in 
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that  respect,  so  far  as  I  can  judge.  The  question  is  difficult,  and 
questions  come  up  that  have  to  do  with  religious  relations ;  and 
that  brings  me  to  the  others  who  are  bound  with  the  religious 
work  that  is  to  be  carried  on  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  Dr.  Ab- 
bott and  others  know  very  well  how  difficult  that  religious  ques- 
tion has  been  in  the  Philippines,  and  that  matter  has  been  made 
more  difficult  sometimes,  and  sometimes  been  helped  very  much 
by  the  relation  of  our  Catholic  authorities  in  this  country  to  it. 
There  have  been  very  serious  and  very  difficult  matters  that  have 
had  to  come  up  and  which  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  compel 
us,  with  the  cordial  assent  of  our  Protestant  people,  to  send  a 
commission  under  Mr.  Taft  to  Rome  to  settle  the  matter  with 
the  Pope  there.  I  do  not  think  that  our  people  fully  understand, 
as  perhaps  they  might,  what  is  the  force  of  that  Aglipay  move- 
ment. I  wish  we  had  here  others  to  speak  on  this  subject,  for 
example,  such  a  man  as  Mr.  LeRoy,  who  was  so  long  there.  I  wish 
we  had  President  Schurman  to  speak  on  that  and  other  subjects,  a 
man  who  knows  so  much  of  the  matter,  but  I  will  say  that  the 
feeling  in  the  Philippine  Islands  in  reference  to  the  Catholic 
Church,  is  not  one  of  essential  hostility,  but  there  has  been 
enormous  and  general  expression  of  hostility  to  those  who  have 
been  representatives  of  the  Catholic  Church,  because  they  have 
been  also  representatives  of  the  Spanish  government.  That 
Aglipay  movement  is  a  revolt  not  against  the  Catholic  Church 
primarily,  but  a  revolt  against  those  who  have  represented  the 
Catholic  Church ;  and  the  difficulty  in  reference  to  that  seems  to 
me  is  one  which  should  have  the  attention  of  the  Philippine 
Commission,  possibly  somewhat  more  than  it  has  had.  The  Ag- 
lipay movement  does  not  represent  a  few  thousand,  it  repre- 
sents even  millions,  millions  of  people  who  have  gone  into  that 
movement,  so  that  it  might  be  said  perhaps  almost,  say  a  year 
ago,  to  represent  nearly  the  whole  of  the  more  intelligent  Filipino 
population.  The  Catholic  Church  has  had  good  sense.  It  has 
sent  men  there,  Americans  to  represent  them,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  effect  of  it  will  be  very  much  to  withdraw  the 
people  from  the  Aglipay  movement. 

We  want  a  ferment  religiously,  intellectually,  spiritually  and 
politically.  In  the  Philippine  Islands  they  have  had  a  certain 
sort  of  political  ferment,  perhaps  more  than  they  need,  but  we 
want  a  ferment  in  reference  to  intellectual  and  religious  inter- 
ests. There  is  nothing  like  a  religious  ferment  to  set  people 
to  thinking,  which  lifts  them  up,  which  makes  them  able  to  have 
self-control,  self-government.  It  is  unfortunate  for  a  people  not 
to  have  had  religious  ferment.  Their  minds  must  be  active ;  they 
must  think  and  decide  about  things.  If  you  were  to  read  that 
extraordinary  Senate  Document  190,  for  1901,  I  think  that  the 
account  of  the  condition  of  the  church  there  would  interest  and 
surprise  you. 
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Another  thing  we  want  is,  that  the  Commission  there  shall  ex- 
ercise great  care  in  reference  to  the  American  element  there  en- 
gaged in  the  civil  pursuits ;  men  in  business.  When  we  go  to  the 
Philippines,  so  far  as  I  understand  it,  there  is  a  great  difficulty 
and  an  evil  sentiment  very  often  among  the  Americans  who  are  en- 
gaged there,  some  of  them  in  business,  and  some,  a  large  number, 
attaches  of  one  sort  and  another.  Here  is  one  of  the  evils  that 
are  to  be  guarded  against,  and  our  people  have  to  fight 
against  an  evil  American  influence  there,  just  as  Marquis  Ito's 
chief  trouble  in  Korea  is  with  his  own  lawless  Japanese. 

I  want  to  express  my  great  satisfaction  with  what  Dr.  Abbott 
has  said  about  the  American  Senate,  the  duty  of  Congress  to 
work  not  for  a  tobacco  interest  in  Kentucky,  or  in  Virgina,  not 
for  a  sugar  interest  and  beet  sugar  interest  in  Colorado,  or  a 
cane  sugar  interest  in  Louisiana  but  for  the  Filipino  people.  We 
have  absolutely  no  right  to  consider  the  interests  and  the  de- 
sires and  the  wealth  of  our  people  when  we  are  trying  to  rule 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Filipino  people ;  and  I  have  a  great  assur- 
ance that  our  American  people  have  done  noble  work  thus  far  on 
the  whole  (though  I  give  more  praise  to  the  government  than  I 
do  to  the  general  run  of  the  people),  that  our  American  people 
and  our  government  as  a  whole,  have  had  an  altruistic  de- 
sire, that  the  main  reason  for  doing  what  they  have  done  there 
has  been  altruistic,  and  I  trust  that  the  public  sentiment  will 
insist  that  that  altruism  shall  become  more  developed  and  there 
shall  be  less  and  less  selfishness  on  the  part  of  our  people  and  our 
Congress  in  all  the  management  of  the  Philippines.    (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  :  We  are  fortunate  in  having  with  us  a  Rear 
Admiral  of  the  United  States  Navy,  who  has  seen  extended  ser- 
vice in  the  Philippines.  I  wish  to  call  on  Rear  Admiral  Franklin 
Hanford. 

Rear  Admiral  Franklin  Hanford  (U.  S.  N.,  retired)  spoke 
briefly  concerning  his  experiences  while  Commandant  of  the  United 
States  Naval  Station  at  Cavite,  on  Manila  Bay,  from  1900  to  1902. 
He  said  that  he  found  the  Filipinos  courteous,  temperate  and,  as 
a  rule,  industrious.  His  experience  was  that  the  natives  had 
capacity  for  any  kind  of  work  and  that  many  of  them  had  the 
persistence  to  work  faithfully  and  continuously.  He  spoke  high- 
ly of  the  American  teachers  in  the  Philippine  Islands  and  attrib- 
uted their  success  largely  to  their  sympathy  with  the  people.  He 
had  left  the  Islands  with  a  feeling  of  friendship  for  the  people, 
and  respect  for  their  many  good  qualities. 

The  Chairman:  We  have  with  us  another  naval  officer, 
Commander  Edward  J.  Dora,  U.  S.  N.,  who  has  had  experience 
with  one  of  our  smaller  dependencies,  Samoa,  and  we  would  be 
glad  to  hear  a  few  words  from  him. 
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Commander  Edward  J.  Dorn:  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and 
^Gentlemen:  I  do  not  think  that  I  can  contribute  much  to  either 
the  profit  or  the  pleasure  of  this  Conference  by  relating  my  ex- 
perience in  Samoa.  I  can,  however,  call  to  mind  a  fact  which 
is  very  often  forgotten,  even  in  the  post-office,  that  we  have 
somewhere  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  a  colony  of  peaceful, 
kindly,  lazy  and  very  religious  people,  who  welcomed  annexation 
with  great  enthusiasm.  I  was  sent  down  as  one  of  the  very  first 
officers,  and  was  in  contact  with  the  people  for  a  period  of  about 
one  year.  I  found  in  them  all  the  characteristics  that  I  have 
mentioned,  and  also  a  most  intense  desire  on  the  part  of  all  of 
them  to  learn  the  English  language.  The  clamor  seemed  to  be 
for  schools.  A  London  mission  had  sent  its  missionaries  there 
some  eighty  years  before,  and  most  of  the  Samoans,  at  the  time 
of  our  arrival,  were  quite  able  to  read  and  write.  They  knew 
the  Bible  very  thoroughly  and  were  very  punctilious  in  many  of 
the  outward  observances  which  the  Bible  called  for.  They  never 
sat  down  to  a  meal  without  chanting  a  grace,  and  they  carried  out 
some  of  the  old  customs  of  the  Bible,  which  are  to  us  at  this 
present  time  interesting,  if  not  laughable. 

The  desire  of  these  people  for  education  in  English  was  mark- 
edly shown  on  all  occasions.  Once  the  natives  got  together  a 
fund  of  several  thousand  dollars,  which  they  collected  from  sales 
of  copra,  and  in  that  way,  the  men  doing  the  work  themselves, 
and  others  pledging  themselves  to  furnish  the  school  with  food 
for  a  year,  free  of  cost,  they  built  a  very  creditable  edifice  at 
Leone  Bay  to  which  about  one  hundred  girls  were  sent  from  the 
various  districts  and  educated  free  of  cost,  including  the  living. 
It  was  unfortunate  that  in  response  to  an  application  to  the  gov- 
ernment to  have  some  teachers  sent  down  even  at  a  very  small 
expense,  a  reply  came  that  there  was  no  money  available  for  that 
purpose,  but  I  believe  that  since  my  departure,  which  was  about 
three  years  ago,  the  government  Has  sent  down  a  chaplain,  and 
has  instituted  some  schools ;  of  that,  however,  I  am  not  quite  certain. 
The  great  need  seemed  to  be  for  medical  missionaries.  At  the 
time  I  was  there,  the  native  children  suffered  from  the  usual  dis- 
eases of  children,  but  could  have  the  services  of  a  doctor  only 
during  the  presence  of  the  ship  stationed  in  Pago  Pago.  When 
that  ship  went  to  Australia  for  coal,  the  natives  were  entirely 
without  medical  assistance.  I  think,  therefore,  that  a  medical 
missionary  would  probably  be  more  successful  than  one  who  sim- 
ply preaches. 

These  Islands  have  been  constituted  a  naval  station  by  order 
of  the  late  President  McKinley,  comprising  all  the  islands  of 
the  group  which  we  took  over  at  the  time  of  the  partition  of 
Samoa,  and  the  government  of  the  islands  and  welfare  of  their 
people  lies  entirely  in  the  naval  department.  Therefore,  it  would 
be  very  unbecoming  for  me  either  to  praise  or  criticize  its  action 
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there.  But  I  think  everything  is  being  done  to  make  the  people 
appreciate  the  blessings  of  having  come  under  the  American  gov- 
ernment  They  had  their  laws  established  under  the  first  com- 
mandant, which  work  very  successfully,  which  have  gone  very 
far  towards  supplanting  the  native  laws  of  the  country  which 
are  simple  and  purely  feudal  in  principle,  towards  establishing 
the  marriage  relation  and  descent  of  property  and  curtailing  the 
arbitrary  power  of  the  chiefs. 

Rev.  Dr.  William  Elliott  Griffis,  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  also 
spoke.  His  excellent  address  dealt  largely  with  Japan,  a  subject 
without  the  scope  of  the  Conference,  and  is  therefore  not  printed 
in  this  report. 

The  Chairman  :  We  are  now  to  have  a  report  from  the  Com- 
mittee appointed  at  the  Conference  last  year  to  memorialize  Con- 
gress in  favor  of  national  aid  to  education  in  our  territories 
and  dependencies.  The  report  will  be  presented  by  Dr.  Lyman 
Abbott. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  TO  MEMORIALIZE   CON- 
GRESS IN  FAVOR  OF  NATIONAL  AID  TO  EDU- 
CATION IN  THE  TERRITORIES. 

Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  :  Your  Committee  appointed  last  year  to 
memorialize  Congress  in  favor  of  National  Aid  to  Education  in 
the  Territories  and  Insular  Possessions  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  respectfully  reports : 

That  the  memorial  hereto  attached  was  presented  last  winter  to  Con- 
gress. So  far  as  your  Committee  knows,  no  action  has  been  taken  in 
either  House  on  the  Memorial,  and  in  view  of  the  pressure  of  other  mat- 
ters of  immediate  importance,  probably  no  action  could  have  been  an- 
ticipated. Your  Committee  recommend  that  they  be  authorized  by  this 
Conference  to  communicate  this  Memorial  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  Dr.  Merrill  E.  Gates,  who  resides  in  Washington,  be 
authorized,  on  behalf  of  the  Conference,  to  urge  it  upon  the  attention 
of  either  or  both  Houses  of  Congress  if  at  any  time  an  opportunity  should 
come  which  is,  in  his  judgment,  favorable  for  so  doing.  The  attention  of 
your  Committee  has  been  called  to  the  facts  that  a  bill  is  pending  in 
Congress  to  return  to  Hawaii,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  revenue  derived 
from  tariff  dues  collected  at  the  Island  Custom  Houses,  and  that  this 
bill  has  been  strongly  endorsed  by  the  President,  and  the  action  of  this 
Conference  has  been  invoked  in  behalf  of  this  measure.  Your  Commit- 
tee strongly  recommends  this  request  to  the  favorable  consideration  of 
the  Conference.  A  bill  has  also  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress,  but 
at  different  Congresses,  extending  to  Porto  Rico  the  provisions  of  the 
Morrill-Hatch  Acts  which  your  Committee  would  be  glad  to  see  the 
Conference  endorse. 

October  18,  1906.  Lyman  Abbott, 

Chas.  F.  Meserve, 
M.  G.  Brumbaugh, 
Samuel  McCune  Lindsay, 
Merrill  £.  Gates, 
Azel  Ames. 
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MEMORIAL  TO  CONGRESS. 

The  undersigned  were  appointed  a  Committee  by  the  Lake  Mohonk 
Indian  Conference  to  memorialize  Congress  in  favor  of  National  Aid  to 
education  in  the  Territories  and  Insular  possessions  of  the  United  States, 
wherever  such  aid  is  necessary  to  serve  the  present  and  future  welfare 
of  its  people,  and  especially  and  specifically  in  the  Island  of  Porto  Rico. 
The  undersigned,  in  the  fulfillment  of  this  duty,  beg  leave  to  lay  before 
Congress  for  its  consideration,  the  following  facts  and  principles: 

(i)  At  the  time  of  the  American  occupation  there  had  not  been  a 
single  school-house  constructed  for  school  purposes  and  but  .one  public 
building  owned  and  used  for  school  purposes  in  Porto  Rico;  (2)  There 
are,  in  round  numbers,  seventy  thousand  children  now  in  school;  (3) 
There  are  three  hundred  thousand  children  of  school  age  unprovided  for; 
(4)  Porto  Rico  is  a  part  of  the  United  States,  and  the  United  States 
ought  in  some  way  to  make  provision  for  those  three  hundred  thousand 
children,  providing,  if  necessary,  for  their  education  out  of  the  Federal 
treasury. 

The  churches  cannot  educate  these  children,  because  they  have  not 
the  means.  For  the  same  reason,  Porto  Rico  cannot  educate  them.  Its 
poverty  makes  this  impossible.  Only  very  slowly  can  the  people  of  Porto 
Rico  hope  to  acquire  the  means  which  will  enable  them  to  provide  and 
equip  a  public  school  system.  Their  poverty  will  keep  them  ignorant; 
their  ignorance  will  keep  them  poor.  These  people  are,  if  not  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  subjects  of  the  United  States.  Having  taken  them 
under  our  guardianship,  we  do  not  fulfill  our  whole  duty  toward  them 
by  simply  protecting  their  civil  rights  from  domestic  violence  or  foreign 
assault.  It  is  our  duty  to  equip  them  for  self-government  at  the  earliest 
practicable  moment.  Popular  education  is  the  basis  of  popular  govern- 
ment, and  the  United  States  ought  to  frame  and  carry  out  some  system- 
atic plan  for  laying  the  foundation  of  popular  government,  by  popular 
education,  in  Porto  Rico. 

The  same  principles  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  Indian  Territory.  If 
the  Federal  Government  prohibits  taxation  of  Indian  lands,  it  should 
provide  either  out  of  the  Federal  treasury  or  out  of  the  tribal  funds,  an 
equivalent  for  that  taxation.  It  is  not  right  that  the  local  community 
should  bear  the  burden  of  the  Indians  in  their  neighborhood  That  would 
be  a  national,  not  a  local,  burden. 

The  same  principle  which  demands  that  the  rich  people  in  a  school 
district  should  pay  taxes  to  support  schools  for  all  the  people,  demands 
that  the  nation  should,  if  necessary,  tax  itself  to  secure  schools  for  ac- 
quired territory  like  that  of  Porto  Rico,  and  schools  for  the^United  States 
Territories  which  have  not  yet  reached  such  a  stage  of  self-support  and 
self-government  that  they  are  able  to  provide  and  administer  their  own 
schools.  It  should  be  counted  as  a  National  disgrace  that  in  any  part  of 
this  land,  under  the  American  flag,  children  should  be  growing  up  in 
enforced  ignorance,  to  become  waifs  and  strays  in  childhood,  and  in  later 
life  tramps,  vagabonds,  and  criminals. 

Whether  National  aid  to  education  in  the  Territories  should  be  given 
by  providing  adequate  Normal  schools  for  the  education  of  teachers,  or 
by  the  maintenance  of  equipment  for  industrial  education,  which  is  always 
expensive  and  yet  is  of  the  first  economic  importance,  or  by  appropri- 
ations proportioned  to  the  amount  raised  by  the  people  of  the  Terri- 
tory, and  left  to  be  expended  as  the  people  of  the  Territory 
shall  think  best,  we  do  not  here  discuss.  We  simply  urge  upon^  Congress 
the  two  principles:  first,  that  universal  education  is  the  basis  of  Re- 
publican institutions,  and  therefore,  second,  wherever  the  Nation  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  government  of  a  Territory  and  its  preparation  to  be 
ultimately  a  self-governing  community,  it  ought  to  see  to  it  that  the  Ter- 
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ritory  is  equipped  with  a  system  adequate  for  the  education  of  all  children 

of  school  age  in  the  Territory. 

February,  1906.  Lyman  Abbott,  Chairman, 

Chas.  F.   Meserve,  Secretary, 
Merrill  E.  Gates, 
Samuel  McCune  jLindsay, 
Martin  G.  Brumbaugh, 
Azel  Ames. 

The  report  presented  by  Dr.  Abbott  was  referred  to  the  Busi- 
ness Committee  of  the  Conference. 

Dr.  Merrill  E.  Gates,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  there  was  being  held  at  Brussels  an  inter- 
national conference  on  the  question  of  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
intoxicants  and  opium  to  uncivilized  peoples,  and  suggested  that 
the  Conference  send  a  cablegram  of  approval  to  Rev.  Wilbur 
F.  Crafts,  one  of  the  American  delegates  to  that  Conference. 
Rev.  Dr.  Francis  E.  Clark,  President  of  the  Christian  Endeavor 
Society,  also  spoke  along  the  same  line. 

After  a  brief  discussion,  the  Conference  voted  ta  send  the  fol- 
lowing cablegram: 
"Crafts,  Brussels: 

Mohonk  Conference,  emphatically  condemning  use  of  and  traffic  in 
opium  and  intoxicants,  most  cordially  endorses  Senate  Resolution  of 
January  4th,  1906." 

The  Senate  resolution  referred  to  in  the  cablegram  reads  as 
follows : 

"In  the  opinion  of  this  body  (the  United  States  Senate)  the  time  has 
come  when  the  principle,  twice  affirmed  in  international  treaties  for  Cen- 
tral Africa,  that  native  races  should  be  prevented  against  the  destructive 
traffic  in  intoxicants,  should  be  extended  to  all  uncivilized  peoples  bv 
the  enactment  of  such  laws  and  the  making  of  such  treaties  as  will  ef- 
fectually prohibit  the  sale  by  the  signatory  powers  to  aboriginal  tribes 
and  uncivilized  races  of  opium  and  intoxicating  beverages." 

The  Conference  then  adjourned  until  8  P.  M. 


JFourtli  feewfon. 

Thursday  evening,  October  18,  1906. 


The  Chairman:  We  are  to-night  to  discuss  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  The  first  speaker  will  be  Hon.  F.  M.  Hatch,  one  of 
Honolulu's  leading  lawyers,  who  was  Secretary  of  State  of,  and 
United  States  Minister  from,  the  Republic  of  Hawaii,  and  later 
a  Justice  of  the  Hawaiian  Supreme  Court. 

CONDITIONS  IN  HAWAII. 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.  F.   M.   HATCH. 

The  problems  of  the  day  in  Hawaii  are  industrial  only.  No 
political  questions,  other  than  of  a  purely  local  nature,  exist. 
Hawaii  has  accomplished  her  politcal  destiny  to  the  point  of  hav- 
ing become  a  part  of  the  Union  as  an  organized  territory,  to 
which  the  Constitution  has  been  formally  extended  by  Act  of 
Congress. 

The  story  of  Hawaii  is  most  interesting.  It  is  too  well  known 
to  justify  taking  your  time  to  repeat.  Certain  features,  however, 
stand  out  with  prominence  being  uncommon  in  the  history  of  the 
contact  of  civilization  with  an  aboriginal  race,  and  are  worthy  of 
passing  mention.  First,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  Hawaiian  rank- 
ed high  in  intelligence  among  the  primitive  races.  He  possessed 
an  adaptability  to  civilization  and  had,  in  fact,  achieved  a  certain 
degree  of  civilization  himself.  He  was  not  a  nomad.  He  prac- 
tised agriculture  and  that  of  a  high  order,  his  principal  crop 
being  cultivated  with  irrigation.  He  developed  water  leads  and 
irrigation  ditches.  These  he  conducted  with  such  a  degree  of 
accuracy  that  many  of  them  are  in  use  to  this  day.  He  also 
established  a  minute  and  detailed  system  of  water  rights,  di- 
viding water  for  irrigation  by  hours,  according  to  the  area  of 
the  land  entitled  to  it,  which  is  also  in  use  to-day.  From  the 
water  right  he  evolved  both  the  idea  of,  and  name  for,  law. 

The  Hawaiian  would  undoubtedly  have  made  further  progress 
towards  civilization,  had  his  intellectual  development  not  been 
held  in  check  by  a  most  dismal  and  cruel  religion  which  prevent- 
ed independence  of  thought  and  enslaved  him  with  innumerable 
superstitions.  When  freed  from  this  blight  by  the  introduction 
of  Christianity,  many  fine  traits  of  character  developed.  The 
early  Kings  and  Chiefs  were  notably  worthy  and  self-respecting 
men  who  sought  enlightenment,  and  strove  to  build  up  their  race 
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and  to  develop  their  institutions  in  accordance  with  civilized 
ideas. 

The  harmonious  and  sympathetic  relations  which  developed  at 
a  very  early  day  in  the  intercourse  between  the  races  is  another 
striking  feature  in  Hawaiian  history.  Here  we  see  the  quite 
unusual  spectacle  of  a  white  race  coming  among  a  primitive 
people,  and  building  up  and  supporting  a  native  dynasty,  helping 
it  to  advance  on  constitutional  lines  until  it  finally  became  de- 
veloped into  an  organized  government  having  a  judiciary  and 
executive  department  with  clearly  defined  jurisdiction,  and  be- 
came worthy  of,  and  obtained  recognition  among  the  family  of 
nations.  Instead  of  seeking  to  dispossess  native  rule,  the  latter 
was  supported  for  half  a  century  by  the  new-comers.  Native 
Hawaiians  and  white  men  have  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  in 
many  a  legislature  and  in  more  than  one  constitutional  conven- 
tion in  the  fight  for  good  government  and  the  extension  of  in- 
dividual rights.  The  result  has  been  that  the  kindly  relations 
have  stood  the  jolt  of  the  few  occasions  when  race  interests  have 
been  in  conflict.  The  rocky  places  in  the  story  have  been 
worked  through  with  the  minimum  amount  of  ill  feeling  at  the 
time,  and  with  no  heritage  of  bad  blood.  Nowhere  in  the  world 
has  there  been  less  race  feeling.  No  social  discrimination  has 
been  drawn  on  race  lines.  The  political  rights  of  both  races 
are  identical.  Elections  are  conducted  without  intimidation;  in 
fact,  native  Hawaiians  elect  a  majority  in  the  lower  house  of 
the  legislature  and  the  delegate  in  Congress;  the  present  incum- 
bent having  run  as  a  Republican. 

Hawaii  stands  alone  among  the  newly  acquired  possessions  of 
the  United  States  in  her  experience  in  self-government.  It  has 
been  extensive  and  varied.  She  has  met  each  question  as  it  has 
arisen,  and  has  solved  her  problems  without  outside  help. 

It  must  not  be  concluded,  however,  that  because  our  political 
condition  is  satisfactory  that  Hawaii  is  now  on  her  feet  and  can 
be  left  to  work  out  her  destiny  by  her  own  unaided  efforts.  Her 
problems,  as  I  have  stated,  are  industrial  ones;  but  they  are 
serious  and  not  easy  of  solution.  Briefly  stated,  they  are — (i) 
How  to  develop  a  diversity  of  industries;  (2)  How  to  obtain 
a  larger  population,  especially  of  farmers. 

Hawaii  is  essentially  a  farming  country.  Its  agricultural  de- 
velopment, up  to  this  tmie,  has  been  chiefly  in.  the  line  of  sugar 
production.  Endowed  by  nature  with  a  soil  and  climate  unsur- 
passed for  the  growth  of  this  crop,  great  ingenuity  and  vast 
amounts  of  capital  have  been  expended  in  securing  water  for 
irrigation,  without  which  the  crop  in  some  districts  would 
be  impossible,  and  in  many  others  precarious.  The  irrigation 
works  of  the  Islands  are  on  a  scale  rarely  undertaken  by  private 
interests  and  are  a  monument  to  enterprise  of  the  community. 
These  works  have  brought  under  cultivation  large  areas  which 
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otherwise  would  have  been  barren.  Crops  have  been  increased 
until  the  output  now  aggregates  four  hundred  thousand  tons  per 
annum.  Considering  .the  paucity  of  the  population,  150,000  all 
told,  this  achievement  has  a  record  character.  Immediately  fol- 
lowing annexation  the  development  of  this  industry  was  un- 
doubtedly too  rapid.  Inspired  by  the  hope  of  permanent  pros- 
perity under  the  new  conditions,  and  believing  that  stability  in 
business  as  well  as  in  political  conditions  had  been  attained, 
practically  the  whole  community  invested  its  savings  in  new 
sugar  plantations.  In  the  capital  much  new  building  was  un- 
dertaken and  many  small  enterprises  started.  An  era  of  apparent 
great  prosperity  followed.  While  the  development  was  in  pro- 
gress, employment  in  all  lines  was  readily  obtained.  Wages  were 
high  and  mechanics  flocked  into  the  Territory.  When  the  new 
works  undertaken  were  completed  many  workmen  were  thrown  out 
of  employment  and  large  numbers  returned  to  the  main  land.  The 
wave  of  prosperity  receded;  conditions  assumed  a  normal  basis. 
The  difficulty  at  that  time  was  to  determine  what  was  a  normal 
basis.  These  sharp  fluctuations  were  successfully  met  by  the 
business  community.  Though  hard  pressed  for  a  time,  no  finan- 
cial crash  followed.  The  excess  of  energy  displayed  in  develop- 
ing new  enterprises  was  followed  by  steady,  persistent  applica- 
tion and  great  constancy  of  purpose  in  the  determination  to  carry 
through  the  new  undertakings,  and  to  bring  them  to  a  successful 
issue.  The  danger  of  depending,  however,  solely  on  one  crop 
was  emphasized.  At  a  very  early  period  following  annexation 
it  was  recognized  that  the  need  of  a  variety  of  crops  was  great. 
Constant  efforts  have  been  made  to  find  new  crops  suitable  to 
the  support  of  the  small  farmer.  Coffee,  sisal,  pine-apples,  to- 
bacco, and  rubber  have  all  been  tried  with  varying  degrees  of 
success.  The  community  is  on  the  alert  to  discover  and  foster 
any  species  of  agriculture  which  will  help  to  afford  the  diversity 
of  crops  desired.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  established  in- 
dustry cannot  be  abandoned.  For  years  to  come  the  chief  re- 
liance must  be  placed  on  the  sugar  crop.  That  is  the  crop  which 
pays  the  taxes  and  furnishes  the  revenue  required  to  maintain 
our  institutions.  Hawaii  cannot  afford  to  lose  the  capital  she  has 
invested  in  sugar.  Her  first  great  problem  is  therefore,  how  to 
shape  an  advance  on  new  industrial  lines  while  preserving  the 
old.  The  great  menace  to  Hawaii's  sugar  industry  obviously  lies  in 
the  abrogation  of  tariff  on  Philippine  or  Cuban  sugars  or  in  the 
annexation  of  these  islands.  Cuba  is  capable  of  producing  enough 
sugar  to  supply  the  total  consumption  of  the  United  States  and, 
if  annexed,  would  drive  the  American  growers  to  the  wall.  In  the 
Philippines  the  industry  is  capable  of  indefinite  expansion.  The 
cost  of  production  is  there  so  small,  owing  to  excessively  cheap 
labor  and  the  escape  from  the  necessity  of  expensive  irrigation, 
Hawaii  could  not  hope  to  compete  with  it,  nor  could  the  beet 
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growers  on  the  main  land.  At  present  sugar  is  not  a  crop  of  the 
first  importance  to  the  Philippines.  They  have  four  other  good 
crops — rice,  copra,  tobacco  and  their  unrivalled  hemp.  Hawaii 
at  present  is  dependent  on  sugar  alone  as  its  chief  staple. 

In  Hawaii  ft  seems  unreasonable  to  excessively  stimulate  the 
sugar  industry  in  the  Philippines  at  the  expense  of  impairing  or 
destroying  it  in  the  United  States.  Again,  the  Philippines  not 
being  a  part  of  the  fiscal  system  of  the  United  States,  do  not  bear 
their  share  of  the  burdens  of  that  system.  They,  therefore,  are 
not  justly  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  it.  There  does  not  seem  to 
be  equity  in  permitting  them  to  purchase  their  machinery  and 
supplies  in  a  foreign  market,  escaping  the  payment  of  American 
duties,  and  to  sell  their  produce  in  the  United  States  with  the 
full  benefit  of  the  duty  on  that  product.  It  is  easy  to  be  carried 
away  by  our  enthusiasm  and  to  approve  of  altruistic  ideas  with- 
out duly  weighing  results.  Business  prudence  would  lead  us  to 
hesitate  before  taking  a  course  which  would  probably  destroy  a 
great  home  industry  in  which  some  $200,000,000  have  been  in- 
vested. The  total  abrogation  of  the  duty  on  Philippine  sugars 
threatens  harm  to  the  thousands  of  American  farmers  and  in- 
vestors who  have  put  their  money  and  time  into  sugar  beets  and 
cane  on  the  main  land  and  in  Hawaii  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
benefit  which  would  result  to  the  Filipino  people.  The  great 
mass  of  the  Filipinos,  the  laboring  people,  the  class  you  wish  to 
help  and  favor,  would  be  the  class  who  would  derive  the  least 
benefit  from  the  sugar  business  even  if  it  should  be  developed  on 
a  large  scale  in  their  islands.  It  would  seem  that  sufficient  tariff 
concessions  could  be  granted  to  the  Philippines  to  induce  pros- 
perity there  on  lines  which  would  not  create  destructive  com- 
petition with  home  industries. 

Closely  allied  to  the  problems  of  diversified  industries  is  that 
of  securing  a  larger  farming  population.  It  was  hoped  that 
following  the  flag  would  come  an  immigration  of  farmers  from 
the  main  land,  who  would  take  up  the  public  lands,  and  who, 
in  addition  to  brawn  and  muscle,  would  bring  into  the  country 
sturdy  qualities  of  character  which  would  strengthen  our  elec- 
torate as  well  as  build  up  the  country.  To  our  great  disappoint- 
ment any  considerable  immigration  of  this  nature  has  not  been 
obtained.  Hawaii  alone  of  the  outlying  possessions  offers  a  field 
for  colonization  on  a  large  scale.  Instead  of  a  population  of 
150,000,  her  seven  thousand  square  miles  ought  to  support  half 
a  million  people.  She  alone  of  the  new  possessions  offers  oppor- 
tunities to  the  American  home-seeker  under  laws  and  conditions 
harmonious  with  those  on  the  main  land.  Hawaii,  so  far,  by 
her  own  efforts,  has  not  been  able  to  start  such  a  tide  of  immi- 
gration or  of  migration.  The  very  serious  question  arises,  can 
Congress  bring  it  about?  A  development  of  the  coffee  industry 
has  been  suggested.    If  coffee  growing  could  be  put  on  a  paying 
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basis,  by  a  duty  or  otherwise,  it  would  undoubtedly  attract  farm- 
ers  and  go  far  towards  solving  the  problem.  Hawaii  produces  a 
coffee  of  a  very  high  grade.  The  low  price  in  the  world's 
markets  has  prevented  its  success  as  an  industry.  Coffee  alone, 
however,  could  scarcely  save  the  situation.  Some  further  reme- 
dy must  be  devised. 

Hawaii  is  not  waiting  to  have  her  immigration  problem  solved 
for  her;  she  is  doing  what  she  can  to  get  a  desirable  class  of 
settlers.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  obtain  European  immigra- 
tion— people  suitable  to  become  citizens. 

There  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  a  large  part  of  the  cane 
growing  of  the  Islands  might  be  done  by  such  people  either  as 
day  laborers  or  preferably  on  small  holdings  of  their  own,  they 
selling  their  cane  to  the  mills.  It  does  not  follow  from  the 
fact  that  this  work  has  hitherto  been  done  chiefly  by  Asiatics 
that  there  is  room  for  them  only  in  the  country.  Even  in  the 
cane  fields  there  is  more  work  than  we  have  hands  to  perform, 
and  in  other  lines  the  field  is  open  to  the  European.  There  is  no 
'  reason  why  the  homesteads  should  not  be  taken  up  by  Ameri- 
cans or  Europeans.  The  various  industries  which  would  develop 
in  connection  with  such  settlement  ought  to  furnish  employment 
for  the  latter.  The  problem  here  is  to  so  shape  conditions  that 
the  public  lands  may  be  rapidly  taken  up  by  the  right  people. 

In  addition  to  a  farming  population,  Hawaii  offers  many  in- 
ducements to  the  home  seeker  who  desires  a  mild  climate  and  an 
escape  from  the  rigors  of  winter.  A  very  interesting  movement 
in  this  connection  is  now  being  pressed  in  Honolulu.  I  refer  to 
the  work  of  the  Hawaiian  Promotion  Committee.  Hawaii  ha* 
such  attractions  of  climate  and  scenery,  unrivalled  in  many  re- 
spects, it  is  firmly  believed  that  if  people  can  be  persuaded  to 
come  and  see  for  themselves,  the  battle  will  be  half  won.  As  was 
the  case  in  Southern  California,  a  heavy  stream  of  travel  is  sure 
to  bring  some  home-seekers  with  it.  The  Hawaiian  Promotion 
Committee  is  displaying  great  energy  in  attempting  to  increase 
and  care  for  this  class  of  travelers. 

Conditions  in  Hawaii  differ  in  so  many  respects  from  those 
on  the  main  land  that  frequent  occasion  arises  for  special  legis- 
lation in  Hawaii's  interest.  Congress,  in  the  plentitude  of  its 
power  over  the  Territories,  would  seem  to  possess  ample  author- 
ity to  meet  each  new  need  as  it  arises.  It  was  obvious  to  all 
at  the  time  the  Joint  Resolution  of  annexation  was  passed  that 
the  land  laws  of  the  United  States  would  not  be  suitable  to  con- 
ditions in  Hawaii,  and  it  was  provided  that  these  laws  should 
not  be  extended  there.  One  marked  difference  lay  in  the  fact 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  public  domain  in  Hawaii  con- 
sisted of  improved  land  which  was  a  source  of  income  to  the 
g-overnment.  Another  situation  calling  for  special  legislation  is 
found  in  the  matter  of  the  Federal  revenues  from  the  Internal 
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lars in  hard  money  is  each  year  taken  out  of  our  com- 
munity through  these  two  sources.  This  constitutes  a  heavy 
drain  upon  our  supply  of  circulating  medium.  It  tends  to  keep 
up  the  rate  of  interest  and  hampers  business  in  many  ways.  A 
movement  was  put  on  foot,  which  received  the  favorable  en- 
dorsement of  the  President,  to  have  three-fourths  of  such  rev- 
enues set  apart  in  the  Treasury  as  a  fund  for  expenditure  in 
Hawaii  for  public  improvements;  the  other  fourth  being  ample 
to  meet  the  cost  of  administration  of  the  Territory,  so  far  as  the 
same  is  a  Federal  charge.  A  bill  for  this  purpose  passed  the 
Senate  at  the  last  session,  and  is  now  pending  before  the  House. 
Another  instance  of  the  necessity  of  special  treatment  is  to  be 
found  in  the  matter  of  immigration  legislation.  It  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  Hawaii  that  no  prohibition  should  be 
enacted  against  the  power  of  a  Territory  to  assist  immigration 
by  furnishing  transportation,  or  contributing  to  the  same. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  you  that  many  of  Hawaii's  problems 
are  beyond  the  power  of  determination  by  her  own  unaided  ef- 
forts. I  can  at  least  assure  you  that  all  classes  in  Hawaii  are 
alive  to  the  necessity  of  concerted  action  and  are  bending  their 
best  efforts  to  accomplish  results.  They  also  rely  with  confidence 
upon  the  kindly  interest  taken  in  their  welfare  by  their  friends 
on  the  main  land. 

The  Chairman  :  We  are  now  to  hear  of  Hawaii's  needs  from 
Rev.  Oliver  P.  Emerson,  son  of  an  early  missionary,  who  was 
born  and  has  spent  most  of  his  life  in  Hawaii,  and  who  for  many 
years  was  Secretary  of  the  Hawaiian  Board  of  Missions. 

THE  NEEDS  OF  HAWAII. 

ADDRESS  OF  REV.  OLIVER  P.  EMERSON. 

The  theme  suggested  to  me  was  that  of  the  needs  of  Hawaii. 
Those  needs  are  many  and  may  be  considered  at  this  Conference 
from  different  points  of  view — the  political,  social,  moral,  re- 
ligious and  economic.  Yet  surely  the  different  views  converge 
in  one — the  need  of  influences  that  make  for  high  ideals — such 
influences  as  shall  advance  the  common  interests  and  help  the 
various  races  who  inhabit  those  fair  islands  to  dwell  together 
righteously  and  happily  and  unite  in  building  a  state  which  shall 
be  worthy  of  its  place  in  the  great  American  Republic. 

First  let  us  consider  the  different  races  that  are  brought  to- 
gether in  that  isolated  centre,  far  from  any  mainland — a  group 
of  islands  with  an  area  little  larger  than  the  state  of  Connecticut, 
with  a  population  of  about  140,000. 

There  are  the  aboriginal  Polynesian  people,  now  numbering 
about  40,000,  who,  only  three  generations  removed  from  bar- 
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barism,  have  shown  their  inability  to  develop  the  resources  of 
Hawaii  and  cope  unaided  with  the  forces  which,  for  over  a  cen- 
tury, have  come  to  them  from  other  lands.  They  have  been 
greatly  benefitted  and  they  have  greatly  suffered  by  contact  with 
the  different  elements  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  civilization.  They 
have  been  blessed  by  the  white  man's  virtues  and  cursed  by  his 
vices.  The  missionary  and  the  honorable  business  man  came 
among  that  people,  as  a  forlorn  hope,  after  they  had  suffered 
from  forty  years  of  helpless  exposure  to  the  worst  influences  of 
civilization — and  a  remnant  was  saved. 

These  men  were  the  ancestors  of  the  English  and  American 
Hawaiians,  whose  Homeland  Hawaii  has  been  for  three  or  four 
generations.  They  and  their  sons  have  given  it  its  character  and, 
by  their  leadership,  built  up  a  state.  Long  before  the  states  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  and  many  others  west  of  the  Mississippi  River 
were  colonized,  these  islands  were  colonized  by  these  men  of 
pure  Anglo-Saxon  American  blood,  consecrated  to  the  highest 
ideals  of  America,  as  assuredly  as  were  the  settlers  of  Plymouth 
or  Massachusetts  Bay.  Indeed  many,  if  not  most  of  the  colonists, 
were  descendants  of  these  earlier  men.  They  inherited  their 
sturdy  New  England  principles  and  ideals  and,  actuated  by  ear- 
nest desire  to  bring  freedom  of  faith  to  the  Polynesian,  their 
relation  has  been  a  more  paternal  one  to  that  race,  than  was  ever 
conceived  by  Puritan  or  Pilgrim  towards  the  American  Indian. 

The  natives  could  not  furnish  these  white  men  with  the  labor 
necessary  for  developing  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  so 
Asiatics  were  called  into  requisition,  who  now  are  a  large  factor 
in  the  Hawaiian  problem.  We  have  been  wont  to  call  them  pa- 
gans and  heathen,  but  in  our  growing  acquaintance  with  the 
world's  peoples  we  have  learned  to  be  careful  in  the  use  of  these 
terms.  They  brought  with  them  an  example  of  industry,  thrift 
and  persistence  which  the  Hawaiian  needed — characteristics 
which,  united  with  Christian  principles,  make  the  Chinaman  a 
marked  man.  A  small  contingent  of  Chinamen  had  profited  by 
missionary  instruction  in  their  own  country  before  landing  in 
Hawaii.  In  one  shipload  of  laborers  there  were  nearly  a  hundred 
Christians.  These  Christian  Chinamen  in  Hawaii  have  proved  a 
leaven  among  their  people,  which  is  most  valuable  to  the  able 
white  men  who  are  leading  the  steady  march  of  Christianity 
among  the  Chinese  in  Hawaii. 

In  1865  there  were  but  1200  Asiatics,  all  of  whom  were  Chi- 
nese. Fifteen  years  later  there  were  20,000  Chinese.  Since  then 
the  Japanese  have  been  coming  and  now  number  over  60,000. 
During  the  eighties  came  the  Portuguese  mainly  from  the  Azores 
and  Madeira.  They  came  with  their  Roman  Catholic  training 
and  have  shown  themselves  thrifty  home-builders  and  now  num- 
ber 12,000  and  more.  Among  Chinese,  Japanese  and  Portuguese 
there  has  been  active,  successful  work  done  by  the  Protestant 
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Missions,  which  appeal  to  you  for  aid  in  their  great  work  on  this 
American  soil. 

With  the  aid  of  these  people  the  American,  English  and  Ger- 
man elements,  now  forming  from  8,000  to  10,000  of  the  popula- 
tion, have  been  enabled  to  develop  the  resources  of  these  fertile 
islands,  and  Hawaii  has  been  a  part  of  the  great  world  movement 
of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  towards  material  development 
This  has  had  its  far-reaching  benefits  and  has  greatly  increased 
the  power  of  Hawaii's  best  citizens.  But  for  her  honorable  mer- 
chants and  planters  and  the  Christian  workers  of  the  various  mis- 
sions which  these  have  helped  to  maintain,  Hawaii  would  have 
been  lost.  They  met  the  rising  Kahumaism  of  the  days  of 
Kamehameha  V  and  Kalakaua,  which  was  bearing  the  natives  back 
to  heathen  practices,  ruinous  to  both  mind  and  body,  and 
after  a  fierce  struggle  put  it  down.  The  Rev.  James  Bick- 
nell  did  a  wonderful  work  at  that  time  in  turning  the 
attention  of  the  native  Christians  to  this  great  evil,  and  in  leading 
them  to  oppose  it.  And  it  was  the  white  citizens  of  Hawaii,  fol- 
lowed by  the  best  of  the  natives,  who  met  the  evil  tendencies  of 
the  last  days  of  the  monarchy  and  swept  those  tendencies  and  the 
corrupt  monarchy  aside.  And  now,  as  an  integral  part  of  this 
Union,  they  face  with  you  of  the  Mainland,  the  world-problems 
of  to-day. 

The  question  of  safeguarding  the  interests  of  the  natives  has 
been  one  to  which  the  colonists  of  Hawaii  have  given  serious, 
careful  attention.  I  am  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  give  my  testi- 
mony here  that  I  believe  no  people  on  earth  have  been  treated 
with  more  consideration  than  the  natives  of  Hawaii.  I  was 
born  and  spent  my  youth  among  them  and  have  worked  with 
them  during  the  last  seventeen  years.  I  long  for  their  perpetuity 
and  best  development — I  know  well  their  language,  traditions 
and  character  and  feel  a  deep  affection  for  them.  I  am  familiar 
with  the  story  of  the  Hawaiian  mission,  of  which  my  father  and 
mother  were  a  part,  and  with  the  labors  of  its  good  men  and 
women  and  the  institutions  they  built.  I  know  also  the  princely 
gifts  bestowed  on  that  people,  and  I  doubt  if  any  aboriginal  people 
ever  received  from  strangers  a  more  paternal  care. 

The  most  apparent  need  of  Hawaii,  as  with  every  state  and 
territory  of  the  Union,  is  that  of  more  upright,  independent,  ma- 
chine-free voters.  The  franchise  is  granted  equally  to  the  native 
and  the  white  man.  The  former  needs  no  further  political  privi- 
leges ;  he  has  now  more  than  he  can  handle ;  under  the  territorial 
government  he  has  more  civil  rights  than  he  ever  enjoyed  in  the 
days  of  the  monarchy.  In  a  letter  to  Wm.  McKinley,  written 
by  a  full  blooded  native,  the  speaker  of  the  Hawaiian  House  of 
Representatives  at  the  time  of  the  assassination  of  President  Mc- 
Kinley, we  find  this  statement,  "As  Americans  we  have  more 
rights  than  as  Hawaiians  we  ever  had,  even  under  the  best  gov- 
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ernment  of  our  chosen  sovereigns."  Indeed  these  rights  have 
handicapped  the  development  of  Hawaii,  for  they  are  not  em- 
ployed by  the  natives  to  their  advantage.  The  natives  are  unduly 
excited  by  political  strife  and  are  tempted  by  the  allurements  of 
government  office  to  turn  from  independent,  productive  industry. 
The  public  treasury  is  too  frequently  regarded  as  an  institution 
established  for  personal  support. 

Two  years  ago  the  Hawaiians,  led  by  demagogues,  by  their 
preponderating  vote  forced  county  government  upon  the  land,  not 
because  it  was  needed,  but  in  interest  of  graft  and  to  multiply 
offices.  Wise  men  opposed  the  measure,  till,  forced  by  the  igno- 
rant and  unscrupulous  majority,  they  turned  to  give  the  country 
the  best  county  government  tjiey  could  formulate  in  the  short 
time  granted.  This  false  move  costs  the  Islands  an  additional 
$250,000  a  year.  There  are  now  three  kinds  of  government  to 
be  supported  by  that  sparse  population.  The  national,  the  terri- 
torial and  the  county  governments,  with  the  chance  in  Honolulu 
and  possibly  in  Hilo,  of  a  fourth,  a  city  government.  This  pre- 
ponderating power  in  politics  is  a  grave  misfortune,  not  only  to 
the  territory  at  large,  but  also  to  the  natives  themselves.  They 
find  it  so  easy  to  settle  down  on  the  government  for  their  living, 
as  so  many  of  them  do,  to  neglect  of  honest  industry. 

Honest  industry!  That  is  what  Hawaii  needs  from  her  abo- 
riginal people — not  enough  productive  work  is  done  by  them. 
The  white  man  is  a  worker,  the  Portuguese  is  a  worker,  so  is 
the  Asiatic,  but  there  are  too  many  idle  Hawaiians. 

It  is  not  every  native  that  is  idle — the  industry  of  some  is 
most  commendable.  While  Secretary  of  the  Hawaiian  Board  of 
Missions  I  used  to  receive  regularly  a  most  munificent  contribu- 
tion for  its  foreign  work  from  a  native  farmer  who  was  a  coffee 
planter.  He  kept  persistently  at  his  work  and  made  a  success  of 
it,  where  others  failed.  He  was  but  one  of  many  such  hard 
working  natives  in  his  district. 

The  Hawaiian  is  not  necessarily  lazy.  As  a  sailor  he  can 
match  any  man;  as  a  stevedore  and  foundryman  he  can  match 
any  man;  as  a  fisherman,  tiller  of  the  soil,  or  ranchman  he  has 
peculiar  aptitudes.  On  the  plantations  he  is  in  special  requisi- 
tion as  a  handler  of  teams.  But  his  wants  are  few.  Civilization 
is  still  new  to  him.  He  has  not  yet  overcome  his  inheritances. 
The  early  Polynesian,  though  of  splendid  physique  and  capable 
of  great  activity  in  war,  at  games,  and  in  the  performance  of 
special  services,  such  as  that  of  the  runner,  had  not  the  need  of 
persistent  industry,  and  his  descendant  has  yet  to  learn  that 
lesson.  The  native  surrenders  his  taro  patch  to  the  Chinese  rice- 
planter  and  his  shores  to  the  stirring,  bold,  ingenious  Japanese 
fisherman.  In  place  of  the  graceful  canoes  that  once  lined  the 
beaches  of  Hawaii,  one  now  sees,  just  off  the  shore,  the  rocking 
sampans  of  the  Japanese  fishermen.    The  opportunity  for  work 
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is  not  lacking.  The  industries  of  the  Islands  offer  work  for  all 
and  are  constantly  seeking  good  laborers.  On  the  plantations 
there  is  a  crying  lack  of  them,  as  you  all  know,  and  there  arc 
lands  untilled  which  offer  rich  returns  to  the  wise  farmer. 

Another  sad  fact  about  the  native  is  that,  amenable  as  he  is 
to  good  influences,  he  succumbs  readily  to  those  which  are  bad. 
Gambling  and  drink  were  his  undoing.  A  grave  need  in  Hawaii 
is  reform  of  her  liquor  laws. 

As  one  step  towards  counteracting  these  evils,  towards  bring- 
ing the  Hawaiian  boy  to  honest  independent  work,  towards  veri- 
fying the  statement  made  by  one  of  our  leading  lawyers  that 
"the  Hawaiians  have  in  them  the  making  of  American  citizens 
of  the  type  of  which  none  need  be  ashamed/'  industrial  train- 
ing should  be  more  strongly  emphasized  in  our  system  of  educa- 
tion. At  present  the  boy  too  often  receives  a  training  that  lifts 
him  above  his  opportunities  and  makes  him  unwilling  to  meet  the 
duties  of  his  station.  In  many  instances  it  is  necessary  to  rouse 
in  him  divine  discontent  with  the  mode  of  life  in  which  he  was 
born.  But  the  awakened  ideal  must  have  a  stronger  practical 
side.  Yet  it  must  give  him  breadth  of  horizon  as  well,  and  to 
these  ends  I  plead  for  further  development  of  industrial  train- 
ing in  Hawaii  and  for  small  district  libraries. 

Apart  from  the  Bible  and  hymn-book,  practically  no  books 
are  to  be  found  in  native  homes.  In  the  conduct  of  my  work  I 
have  travelled  the  length  and  breadth  of  each  of  the  six  larger 
islands  of  the  group  many  times  and  I  have  very  rarely  found  a 
native  home  supplied  with  good  reading  matter.  Yet  the  na- 
tives are  fond  of  reading.  They  read  with  avidity  their  narrow 
partisan  newspapers  and  from  beginning  to  end  the  silly,  im- 
probable serial  stories.  But  excepting  among  the  whites,  good 
simple  English  literature  is  hardly  known  in  Hawaii  and  is  sure- 
ly needed  towards  making  the  youth  of  Hawaii,  of  pure  and 
mixed  blood,  men  and  women  of  the  20th  century,  with  moral 
incentive  and  an  apprehension  of  life's  higher  ideals.  Though 
with  the  middle-aged  and  older  Hawaiians,  the  mother-tongue  is 
still  the  only  familiar  one,  the  use  of  English  in  the  schools  en- 
ables the  young  men  and  women  of  all  races  to  speak  and  read 
English.  This,  added  to  the  decrease  in  race  feeling,  owing  to 
the  greater  stability  of  government  since  annexation,  renders 
both  educational  and  missionary  work  simpler  and  more  effec- 
tive. 

Turning  from  the  consideration  of  the  aboriginal  Hawaiian  to 
the  broad  interests  of  the  land,  how  further  shall  Hawaii  pre- 
serve her  integrity  as  a  well-governed  territory  and  a  part  of 
the  American  Republic?  It  has  been  suggested  that  white  men 
cannot  labor  in  her  cane-fields  or  meet  the  sharp  competition 
of  Asiatics  in  the  trades.  That  therefore  there  is  danger  of  her 
becoming  Orientalized  and  un-American.     Personally,  I  believe 
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that  there  will  always  be  room  in  Hawaii  for  the  right  sort  of 
mechanics,  for  men  who  can  do  conscientious  work  and  employ 
and  handle  workmen  of  other  races. 

Let  me  quote  from  a  recent  speech  of  Hawaii's  greatest  citizen, 
Sanford  B.  Dole,  Federal  Judge  oi  Hawaii,  the  only  President  of 
the  Republic  of  Hawaii  and  first  Governor  of  the  Territory: 

"It  appears  to  me  to-night  that  family  after  family  of  this 
Anglo-Saxon  or  Teutonic  race,  in  consequence  of  dullness  of- 
trade  and  pressing  competition  of  Japanese  and  Chinese,  are 
leaving  the  islands  for  the  mainland.  It  is  a  great  loss.  I  feel 
that  if  this  diminution  of  our  race  goes  on  the  future  will  be 
dark.  We  wish  to  keep  the  leavening  element  of  men  and  women 
that  will  make  the  future  all  American. 

"We  should  keep  the  islands  under  American  tendencies.  The 
Promotion  Committee  is  doing  all  it  can  to  bring  people  here  to 
stay  upon  the  soil  and  to  come  back  upon  it,  but  I  think  that 
something  more  radical  than  that  is  necessary,  and  MY  FAITH 
IS  IN  A  WISE  DISPOSITION  OF  THE  PUBLIC  LANDS 
OF  THE  TERRITORY.  Mr.  Pratt  tells  me  that  263,000 
acres  of  public  lands  are  now  available,  free  of  leases,  and  I 
think  that  about  one-tenth  is  suitable  for  homesteading.  The 
number  of  acres  will  be  increased  very  much  in  a  year  from 
now.  With  26,000  acres  then,  there  is  represented  enough  land 
for  500  families,  the  land  being  divided  into  50-acre  farms.  I 
believe  that  to  promote  the  immigration  of  American  families, 
giving  them  the  best  lands  of  the  country,  giving  them  good 
roads  and  other  facilities,  is  the  way  to  meet  this  danger  which, 
on  account  of  the  departure  of  people  and  the  growth  of  Asiatic  sen- 
timent, is  becoming  serious.  Five  hundred  American  families  settled 
in  these  islands  would  almost  safe-guard  the  political  future  of 
Hawaii.  The  American  colony  at  Wahiawa  is  an  example  of. 
what  an  American  community  can  do  on  public  lands.  The  im- 
portance now  of  that  little  community  to  Honolulu's  business 
prosperity  is  great.  One  of  the  most  important  policies  for  the 
future  is  to  have  enough  white  children  in  the  schools  to  offset 
the  influence  of  the  children  of  other  nationalities." 

These  public  lands  are  reserved  for  the  American  citizen,  which 
as  yet  the  Oriental  immigrant  cannot  become.  If  people  only 
knew  the  fertility  of  Hawaii's  soil  and  the  various  industries 
besides  sugar,  the  great  staple,  that  have  been  tested  and  that 
are  waiting  to  be  developed  from  it — pineapples,  sisal,  tobacco, 
coffee,  rubber,  bananas,  oranges  and  other  fruits — if  they  realized 
the  rare  beauty  of  the  Hawaiian  landscape  and  the  healthful- 
ness  of  her  climate,  that  has  been  tried  and  proved  by  the  early 
American  colonists  and  their  descendants,  this  suggestion  would 
not  go  unheeded. 

To  help  us  ascertain  if  this  .danger  referred  to  by  Mr.  Dole, 
which  he  elsewhere  states  he  does  not  consider  great,  is  a  real 
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one,  why  not  have  a  commission  appointed  to  investigate  these 
important  racial  and  industrial  problems? 

I  have  been  glad  to  read  in  a  recent  paper  that  about  a  thou- 
sand Portuguese  colonists  are  now  on  their  way  to  Hawaii  said 
still  others  are  expected.  Vfith  this  fostering  of  immigration 
from  America  and  Europe,  Hawaii  needs  larger  faith  in  the 
possibilities  of  the  diverse  elements  of  her  present  population 
•  and  more  unselfish  effort  on  the  part  of  her  citizens  to  amalga- 
mate them. 

One  thing  further.  Hawaii  needs  a  better  recognition  than 
she  has  had  from  the  American  people  for  the  value  of  the  service 
she  has  rendered  and  is  rendering  them.  She  is  a  buffer  state,  and 
more  than  once  her  able  Board  of  Health  at  Honolulu  has  saved  the 
mainland  from  the  plague  and  other  contagious  diseases.  There 
she  stands,  just  far  enough  off  to  catch  the  plague  germ  that 
perchance  has  developed  and  shown  itself  on  its  way  across  the 
Pacific  from  Asia  and  to  arrest  it  before  it  reaches  the  American 
mainland.  There  she  stands  where  she  can  arrest  many  a  moral 
plague  germ  on  its  way  to  the  mainland.  Through  her  schools 
and  Christian  workers  she  is  trying  to  help  her  many  immigrants 
towards  a  Christian  civilization  and  to  safeguard  the  morals  of 
democratic  America.  Yes,  and  Asia  herself  has  also  felt  the  im- 
press of  her  humane  and  Christian  institutions!  In  return  for 
the  services  she  thus  renders  the  American  people  and  the  revenue 
she  yields,  Hawaii  should  receive  at  Washington  fair  considera- 
tion of  her  needs  and  interests. 

Many  years  ago  Anson  P.  Burlingame,  the  American  Am- 
bassador to  China,  said  of  Hawaii:  "The  Hawaiian  Islands  is 
the  only  American  colony."  She  asks  you  to  realize  this  fact, 
now  that  she  is  a  territory  of  the  American  Union,  as  Porto  Rico 
and  the  Philippine  Islands  are  not.  Most  of  all,  perhaps,  Hawaii 
needs  the  sympathy  of  her  sister  States. 

The  Chairman:  Now  we  are  to  hear  of  the  educational 
needs  of  Hawaii  from  Mr.  Theodore  Richards,  of  Honolulu, 
who  has  been  Principal  of  the  Kamehamema  School  which,  next 
to  Oahu  College,  is  the  largest  educational  institution  in  Hawaii. 

LIGHT— A  COAST  DEFENSE. 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.  THEODORE  RICHARDS. 

In  an  obscure  corner  of  a  bit  of  household  classics  it  is  recorded 
of  a  titled  hero  (for  "he  was  more  honorable  than  his  breth- 
ren") that  he  prayed  thus  with  his  God:  "Oh,  that  Thou  wouldest 
— enlarge  my  coast/' 

It  may  be  that  the  conservative  American  citizen  no  longer 
prays  like  the  honorable  Jabez.^  Our  coast  is  much  enlarged, 
however,  and  many  regard  it  as  a  "blessing  indeed." 
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America  has  much  more  coast  to  defend  than  she  had  ten 
years  ago.  When  "she  defends  any  of  it,  that  act  is  self-defense, 
of  course. 

Hawaii  is  part  of  the  United  States  coast  now.  This  may 
sound  absurd,  to  be  sure,  but  such  is  technically  held  to  be  a 
fact  though  2,;oo  miles  of  water  intervenes  between  Honolulu 
and  the  nearest  mainland  city. 

As  to  guns,  naval  base,  fortification,  garrisons,  etc.,  much  has 
been  said  and  many  hopes  have  been  fostered,  not  without  good 
grounds.  Hawaii  does  not  appear  to  be  in  grave  peril,  or  the 
Army  and  Navy  Department  would  have  taken  more  notice  of 
it.  Among  the  Island  people  little  apprehension  is  felt  on  this 
score,  although  Pfcarl  Harbor  and  the  Islands  generaliy  are  nearly 
as  innocent  of  defense  as  they  ever  were.  Hawaiian  labor  has 
expectations  from  the  next  meeting  of  the  Naval  Board  in  this 
matter. 

The  local  income  warrants  it:  e.  g.,  there  is  money  enough 
coming  into  the  United  States  Treasury  from  Hawaii  to  pay  the 
bills  for  this  first  item  of  defense. 

The  defense  of  our  coast  against  Darkness — and  incidentally 
the  Prince  of  Darkness — concerns  Hawaii  and  this  body  infinitely 
more.  We  would  include  Disease  and  Dirt,  thus  considering  a 
deadly  trinity  of  D's,  but  Darkness  obscures  all  the  rest  and  we 
must  have  all  the  light  let  in  on  it  that  the  time  allows. 

Part  of  this  defense  might  well  be  in  light-houses.  In  Governor 
Dole's  last  report  he  recommended  the  erection  of  fifty-two  light- 
houses on  the  Islands  at  a  total  cost  of  $74,000,  requiring  for 
maintenance  the  small  sum  of  $14,000  yearly.  The  United  States 
official  report  of  light-houses,  corrected  to  January,  1906,  records 
the  existence  of  a  total  of  twenty-two  light-houses.  These  were 
all  built  without  Federal  help.* 

The  recent  loss  of  the  "Manchuria"  and  the  transport  "Sheri- 
dan,*'  both  running  aground  at  night  on  the  Island  of  Oahu,  tells 
a  story  of  darkness  and  needed  protection. 

THEY  WOULD  BE  WAY  WITHIN  THE  LOCAL  INCOME. 

To  get  any  more  use  out  of  the  overworked  "darkness"  figure 
we  must  jump  right  into  the  practical  bearings  of  the  public 
school  system,  and  the  Christian  boarding  school,  on  the  one  side, 
and  Asia  on  the  other. 

The  population  of  the  Islands  is  approximately  three-fifths 
Asiatic.  It  is  immaterial  now  how  this  came  to  be  so.  America 
has  assumed  the  responsibility.     Of  the  remaining  two-fifths  only 

♦The  Light-house  Board  has  recommended  over  a  third  of  a  million 
in  expenditure  at  Hawaii.  The  first  appropriation  was  made  last  year  for 
a  light  at  Honolulu,  and  this  year  another  appropriation  covers  the  cost 
of  a  light  on  the  other  side  of  the  Island  where  the  "Manchuria"  went 
ashore.  It  is  estimated  that  it  will  take  two  years  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  things  to  have  this  action  of  any  practical  value  to  the  Islands.  The 
United  States  is  said  to  have  10,300  lights  on  its  coast 
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a  little  over  a  quarter  (seventeen  thousand)  are  white  American. 

At  present  this  Asiatic  majority  in  the  population  is  repre- 
sented by  only  5,500  out  of  the  20,000  school  children,  or  about 
22  per  cent.  The  writer  is  convinced  that  the  number  of  Asiatic 
children  of  school  age  estimated  in  the  last  report  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  as  but  little  over  the  figures  used 
above,  is  below  the  mark. 

You  can't  force  these  children  into  schools  if  there  is  no  room 
for  them,  but  it  is  clearly  in  the  line  of  defense  against  darkness 
to  get  them  there. 

There  should  be  more  and  better  paid  teachers.  Over  a  third 
of  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools  are  of  Hawaiian  and  part 
Hawaiian  blood  trained  in  our  own  normal  schools.  They  make 
a  creditable  showing  for  our  educational  system.  Too  much 
should  not  be  expected  of  them  in  view  of  the  extent  of  their 
preparation,  their  salary  and  the  tremendous  problem  before 
them.  They  are  the  go-betweens — the  official  interpreters — the 
demonstrators  of  the  American  idea  to  Oriental  minds.  It  is 
their  task  to  disarm  racial  prejudice,  to  foster  love  for  American 
institutions,  to  make  the  very  stars  and  stripes  the  symbol  of  a 
deep  and  holy  patriotism. 

"So  much  expected  from  teachers  of  five  years'  knowledge  of 
American  institutions  ?"  Nay,  not  five  years  only,  perhaps.  What 
if  the  best  we  had  to  give  to  these  Hawaiian  people  came  in  1820 
and  has  been  working  in  them  ever  since? 

High  praise  to  the  Hawaiian  teacher,  and  honor  (to  whom 
honor  is  due)  to  the  first  sturdy  exponents  of  Americanism — true 
knights  of  the  round — haystack. 

Here  are  some  sample  facts : 

The  percentage  of  illiteracy  among  the  Hawaiian  and  Cau- 
casian population  of  Hawaii  is  less  than  that  of  the  New  England 
States. 

The  per  capita  expenditure  of  our  citizen  population  for  edu- 
cation has  exceeded  for  several  years  that  of  any  State  of  the 
Union. 

But  the  Oriental  end  of  the  problem  is  comparatively  new. 
Ten  years  ago  few  of  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  children  were  of 
school  age.  Throwing  aside  foolish  race  prejudice  these  chil- 
dren are  a  wonderfully  promising  lot  (to  change  the  figure) — 
taken  out  of  the  old  soil  and  transplanted  into  our  gardens  for 
our  intelligent  husbandry.  What  a  chance  to  change  what  has 
been  called  a  "yellow  peril''  into  a  golden  harvest ! 

The  defense,  too,  is  yellow.  It  is  the  color  of  the  money — gold 
that  has  come  out  of  the  Hawaiian  custom  house  and,  trans- 
ferred to  the  United  States  Treasury,  has  never  come  back  to 
Hawaii.  It  amounts  to  $800,000  net  per  year — has  averaged  that 
for  five  years.  Before  annexation  all  this  sum  went  to  Hawaiian 
current  expenses  or  public  improvements.    Yes,  Hawaii  has  other 
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income.  She  has  carried  on  her  educational  work  and  her  im- 
provements on  her  income  of  two  and  a  quarter  millions. 

Hawaii  has  kept  afloat  by  heavy  taxation.  Taxes  have  been 
raised  per  capita  50  per  cent  in  the  past  five  years.  Every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  territory  pays  for  local  and  Federal  tax 
above  $22  per  year. 

Now  the  claim  is  unhesitatingly  made  that  Hawaii  was  not 
annexed  for  revenue ;  there  was  no  thought  of  making  money  out 
of  the  Islands.  Every  other  territory  has  been  an  item  of  ex- 
pense to  the  Federal  Government  for  public  improvements,  for 
education  and  for  Federal  buildings. 

It  is  with  no  whine  that  Hawaii  appeared  before  the  last  Con- 
gress for  help  in  its  coast  defense.  She  has  borne  the  heavy 
burden  for  five  years  and  now  wants  a  little  help.  Aye,  and  help 
is  in  sight. 

THE  LOCAL  INCOME  AMPLY  COVERS  IT. 

First,  President  Roosevelt  sounded  the  note  in  his  recommen- 
dation to  Congress  and  the  Refunding  Bill  based  thereon  passed 
the  Senate  but  did  not  get  to  the  House. 

Its  provisions  briefly  are  that  three-quarters  of  the  internal 
revenues  and  duties  collected  from  Hawaii  shall  be  set  aside  as  a 
special  fund  to  be  used  for  education  and  for  public  improve- 
ments, public  buildings  and  naval  and  military  construction. 

The  effort  will  be  made  to  bring  this  bill  before  the  House 
at  the  earliest  possible  session. 

Public  schools  at  their  best,  their  most  ardent  champion  being 
their  judge,  are  yet  inadequate.  The  highest  test  brought  to 
bear  on  them  is  their  effect  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  truly  Ameri- 
can Home.  It  is,  of  course,  long  since  admitted  that  no  school 
can  take  the  place  of  the  home ;  but  for  the  very  defense  of  our 
own  homes,  some  agency  must  be  set  to  work  in  those  households 
whence  might  issue  a  progeny  of  darkness,  disease  and  dirt. 

It  is  submitted  that  the  Christian  Boarding  School  is  the  next 
best  agency  to  the  Christian  home. 

The  Islands  have  maintained  boarding  schools  for  native 
Hawaiians  from  the  earliest  times.  There  is  Lahainaluna,  the 
first  manual  training  school  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Here  were 
educated  many  of  the  best  men  of  the  Hawaiian  race — preachers, 
public  men  and  farmers — who  while  they  studied,  worked  with 
their  hands  for  the  very  food  they  ate.  The  school  flourishes  still 
under  excellent  management,  and  as  a  part  of  the  public  school 
system  of  Hawaii,  with  far  better  equipment  than  of  old.  It  is  a 
light-house,  indeed,  for  West  Maui,  and  its  motto  strangely 
enough  is,  "Ipu  kukui  pio  ole  i  ka  makani  Kauwaula."  (Light 
not  be  extinguished  by  the  (fierce)  Kauwaula.*) 

Nearly  contemporary  with  Lahainaluna  is  the  Hilo  Boys' 
Boarding  School,  mother  to  many,  chiefly,  perhaps,  to  Hampton 

*A  local  stormy  wind. 
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Institute,  for  it  was  here  the  great  Armstrong  of  Hawaii  con- 
fessedly derived  his  inspiration  in  applying  the  principles  of  self- 
help  to  the  negroes.  The  present  head  of  the  Hilo  Boarding 
School  is  a  spiritual  successor  of  his  grandfather,  who  was  known 
as  "Father  Lyman," 'the  founder  of  the  school.  At  Hilo  they 
are  still  pinching  and  contriving  to  make  both  ends  meet,  while 
last  year  they  built,  mostly  with  their  own  hands,  a  commodious 
dormitory  in  concrete.  Fine,  simple-minded,  industrious,  God- 
fearing Hawaiian  gentlemen  have  come  from  that  school. 

Refined  Christian  gentlemen  in  eighty  years  of  civilization? 
Aye,  we  may  vary  and  revamp  the  trite  things  said  about  nature 
races  and  the  ages  required  for  evolutionary  development  and 
still  the  tritest  thing  remains  to  be  said— certainly  it  must  be  trite 
in  this  presence — viz.,  that  just  the  acquaintance  with  the  match- 
less man  of  the  ages  is  a  transformer  of  character  which  makes 
no  account  of  time  nor  stages  of  development. 

Again  a  trite  thing:  It  is  the  privilege  of  quite  plain  men,  in 
their  daily  contact  with  their  pupils,  to  make  that  same  Master 
the  realest  personage  in  the  universe.  By  His  virtual  reproduc- 
tion there  transpires"  a  culture  and  refinement  which  transcend 
all  our  time  vocabulary,  for  these  are  the  same  stuff  with  eter- 
nity. Surely  must  the  people  take  notice  of  any  Peter  and  John 
in  determining  the  source  of  their  culture.  We  of  this  age  seem 
to  be  slower  and  still  prate  of  evolution.  Though  flashes  on  the 
Damascus  road  may  be  rare,  the  miracle  is  chiefly  this:  not  that 
one  glance  could  make  a  Paul,  but  that  any  amount  of  contem- 
plation of  the  "man  on  the  throne"  could  do  it.  So  much  for 
the  time  element  in  character  building.  As  to  the  "how,"  is  it 
not,  reasonably  clear  that  we  have  not  advanced  educationally 
beyond  this:  that  boys  and  girls  need  most  to  touch  living  men 
and  women  who  embody  the  Master  mind  and  spirit? 

And  the  Mid-Pacific  Institute,  still  in  embryo,  from  its  com- 
manding site  on  the  Palolo  Heights,  will  shed  more  light  to  the 
safety  of  Hawaii  than  the  biggest  light-house  reflector  Honolulu 
will  ever  see.  For  its  Chinese  school,  splendid  in  its  history  and 
big  with  portent,  faces  the  awakening  millions  of  our  keenest 
competitor  and  transforms  foes  into  friends.  Its  Japanese  de- 
partment flashes  towards  the  Northwest  whence  come  the  race 
whose  marvelously  quick  imitation  and  adoption  of  American 
institutions  is  fast  making  them  formidable  rivals.  This  school 
says  to  them,  "Imitate  here;  adapt  yourself  to  this — the  key  to 
American  greatness."  And  the  Portuguese  and  Hawaiian  de- 
partments bear  witness  to  the  efficacy  of  that  form  of  training 
which  illumines  while  it  cultivates  heart  and  hand  and  head  (we 
purposely  invert  the  usual  order),  and  then  incites  to  honest  toil. 

In  this  connection  the  record  of  Kamehameha  School  is  illumi- 
nating. It  is  a  private  school  founded  in  1887  f°r  b°ys  and 
girls  of  Hawaiian  blood.  The  manual  department  graduated  its 
first  class  in  1891,  and  from  that  time  till  1903  have  graduated 
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137  boys  wno  have  mingled  with  Christian  teachers  and  have 
been  trained  in  agriculture,  but  chiefly  in  the  manual  arts.  This 
gives  us  twelve  years  on  which  to  base  judgment  as  to  results. 
Here  are  some : 

27  per  cent  are  profitably  employed  in  agricultural  or  mechanical  pursuits. 

23  per  cent  are  clerks.  * 

13  per  cent  are  in  police  work. 

11  per  cent  scattering — musicians,  army,  mail-carrriers,  stevedores,  etc 

10  per  cent  unaccounted  for — not  necessarily  idle. 

9  per  cent  in  professional  life — mostly  teaching. 

4  per  cent  deceased. 

We  may  first  notice  that  although  the  Hawaiian  race  is  gen- 
erally regarded  as  dying  out,  but  4  per  cent  of  deaths  have  oc- 
curred in  15  years,  although  the  restrictions  of  school  life  have 
been  laid  off. 

We  may  note  likewise  that  the  strength  of  the  accent  in  the 
instruction  has  determined  largely  the  character  of  the  employ- 
ment. ' 

The  tendency  to  drift  into  clerkships,  partly  for  the  advantages 
of  city  life,  is  too  well  known  on  the  mainland  to  need  any  com- 
ment in  this  connection. 

That  81  per  cent  are  known  to  be  profitably  employed  is  a 
triumph,  for  it  must  be  considered  that  all  these  are  Hawaiians 
— conceded  to  be  fonder  of  ease  than  of  toil.  (No  one  has  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  any  reason  why  they  should  have  toiled  much 
heretofore.) 

That  a  vigorous  part  of  the  Hawaiian  race  is  surviving  is 
reasonably  certain. 

That  a  vigorous  blend  of  this  with  other  sturdy  races  is  rap- 
idly going  on,  is  obvious.  What  proportion  of  the  Hawaiian  stock 
remains  will  be  determined  largely  by  our  educational  policy. 
Christian  industrial  training  is  the  key  to  the  situation. 

With  an  altered  emphasis  the  same  will  apply  to  the  Asiatic* 
He  is  likely  to  be  industrious  anyway.  For  reason  of  defense 
alone  we  would  like  to  make  him  American  at  heart.  Of  the  two 
terms  "American"  and  "Christian,"  the  latter  is  the  inclusive 
one.     The  other  will  take  care  of  itself. 

Then,  for  the  safety  of  your  coast  and  ours,  give  us  back  three- 
fourths  of  our  contribution  to  the  Federal  Government — to  build 
new  schoolhouses — to  equip  every  schoolhouse  with  good  tools 
and  a  simple  agricultural  plant — to  raise  the  salaries  of  all  teach- 
ers, arbitrarily  reduced  on  account  of  short  funds — to  hire  other 
and  better  equipped  American  teachers. 

Give  us  money  besides  to  aid  Christian  boarding  schools,  which 
any  of  you  can  do  without  violence  to  your  denominational  loy- 
alty, for  non-sectarian,  Congregational,  Episcopal,  Roman,  Cath- 
ftlic  and  Methodist  schools  are  represented  in  Hawaii. 

♦Equally  interesting  and  gratifying  figures  could  be  furnished  of  Chi- 
nese graduates  of  Mills  Institute,  Iolani  College,  the  High  School  and 
Oahu  College. 
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Since  the  labor  question  is  really  at  the  root  of  our  educational 
problem,  e.  g.,  we  have  Oriental  children  because  we  have  Ori- 
ental labor — one  is  tempted  to  say  something  about  it  What  a 
satisfaction  it  would  be  to  really  say  something  about  labor  in 
Hawaii.  The  ingenuous  thing  to  admit  is  that  there  is  really 
nothing  that  Hawaii  can  corporately  say,  save  this,  perhaps : 

"Let  us  alone,  please.  We  will  find  a  solution  of  our  difficul- 
ties in  an  American  way  and  need  to  ask  for  no  special  favors 
in  the  way  of  legislation.  To  be  frank,  we  are  afraid  that  some 
Maine  legislator — for  example — might  frame  a  law  based  on  one 
in  Oklahoma,  which  would  be  more  applicable  to  conditions  in 
Alaska  than  in  Hawaii  where  the  climate  is  different.  Some- 
body wanted  to  fit  a  land-law  suit  of  clothes  made  for  our  big 
brother,  Indian  Territory,  and  it  would  be  'plumb  mortifying/  as 
the  Westerners  say,  to  appear  out  in  it,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
discomfort.  Then,  there's  that  Supreme  Court  patch  about  ap- 
peals sewed  (as  in  the  parable  of  the  tares)  while  we  slept  on 
our  good  Organic  Act  blue  jeans.  We've  got  to  wear  it,  but 
please  let  us  sort  our  patches  first;  we  would  prefer  a  match. 
We  are  not  so  hard  to  please,  but  are  a  trifle  odd  in  our  shape 
while  our  complexion  is  unusual." 

Enough  of  labor;  we  are  at  a  "luau,"  or  native  feast,  given  re- 
cently to  a  delegation  of  visiting  editors  from  the  mainland. 
Judge  Dole  is  saying  to  them,  speaking  of  the  old  campaign  for 
annexation,  "We  found  it  slow  work  to  educate  seventy  million 
people  to  our  way  of  thinking.  We  found  it  better  to  get  them  to 
come  to  the  Islands."  They  came,  many  influential  men,  and  in  a 
month  knew  more  about  the  situation  than  we  did.  (By  the  way, they 
should  have  seen  some  things  clearer;  people  are  too  near  their 
own  problems.)  The  Judge  would  have  added  that  they  end- 
ed by  doing  full  justice  to  our  claims,  for  they  fell  in  love  with 
our  country.  Let  me  voice  a  hearty  invitation  on  the  part  of 
the  Islands  to  all  members  of  this  Conference,  and  their  wives, 
to  come  to  see  our  beautiful  coasts  and  judge  then,  for  yourselves, 
as  to  the  adequacy  of  our  defenses. 

You  will  enjoy  then,  to  the  full,  the  rarest  spot  on  earth  for 
delights — and  for  study,  too. 

The  Chairman  :  Our  next  speaker  is  Mr.  Gorham  D.  Gil- 
man,  of  Boston,  for  many  years  a  merchant  in  Hawaii,  and  sub- 
sequently Hawaiian  Consul-General  for  New  England. 

THE  "HAYSTACK"  AND  HAWAII. 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  GORHAM  D.  GILMAN. 

In  connection  with  the  celebration  at  Williamstown,  Mass;, 
of  the  centennial  of  the  Haystack  Meeting  of  the  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
the  first  link  between  the  deeply  religious  feeling  of  the  New 
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England  of  ioo  years  ago,  and  the  savage  barbarism  and  hea- 
thenism of  the  Mid- Pacific  Islands  which  it  was  so  soon  to  en- 
lighten. 

When  the  remarkable  religious  life  of  Samuel  J.  Mills  was  in 
its  formation  and  he  was  passing  through  the  circumstances  which 
shaped  his  future  life,  of  which  the  Haystack  was  perhaps  the 
most  notable,  there  occurred  in  the  far-off  Islands  of  the  Pacific, 
where  the  worship  of  idols  was  most  degraded,  a  tragedy 
which  was  indirectly  the  means  of  bringing  two  very  dissimilar 
persons  together  with  world-wide  benefit  to  Civilization,  Edu- 
cation and  Christianity. 

About  the  time  of  Mr.  Mills'  great  religious  experiences,  a 
tribal  war  of  deadly  hate  for  supremacy  was  being  waged  on  the 
shores  of  Hawaii.  A  man  and  his  wife  were  slain  by  the  vic- 
torious party,  their  son,  with  his  little  brother  on  his  back  was 
fleeing  from  the  slaughter,  when  the  little  one  was  thrust  through 
by  a  spear  and  fell  dead. 

For  some  reason  the  boy's  life  was  spared.  He  was  con-* 
signed  to  a  relative,  who  was  an  officiating  priest  on  a  huge  plat- 
form of  stones,  called  a  temple,  on  which  human  beings  were 
sacrificed  to  their  gods.  (In  visiting  the  place  years  after,  I  was 
reminded  of  the  old  missionary  hymn,  "And  only  man  is  vile," 
by  picking  up  from  among  the  rocks,  a  bone  of  some  human 
being  who  had  been  immolated  there.) 

This  boy,  Opukahia,  becoming  weary  and  heartsick  at  his  work, 
managed  to  get  on  board  an  American  ship  bound  for  the  United. 
States.  He  came  to  New  York,  and  from  there  went  to  New 
Haven,  where  a  new  life  opened  before  him. 

Opukahia  downcast,  forlorn  and  in  tears,  was  found  one  day 
on  the  steps  of  one  of  the  college  buildings  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Dwight, 
who  asked  the  young  man  the  cause  of  his  trouble.  Mr.  Dwight's 
sympathies  were  quickly  aroused  by  the  pitiful  story  which  he 
told  and  it  resulted  in  his  taking  the  lad  under  his  charge. 

It  was  at  Mr.  D wight's  house  that  Samuel  J.  Mills  first  met  the 
young  Hawaiian.  Mr.  Mills  heard  the  account  of  the  young 
man,  with  heart  already  awakened  to  the  need  of  the  salvation 
of  the  heathen  world. 

Shortly  after  the  care  of  Opukahia  was  transferred  to  Mr.  Mills, 
who  entered  with  great  zeal  into  his  education  and  spiritual  in- 
struction, which  soon  resulted  in  a  change  of  heart  and  life  for 
Opukahia  and  in  his  resolve  to  go  back  to  Hawaii  and  tell  the 
good  news  he  had  learned. 

The  foundation  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions  was  one  of  the  chief  results  of  these  providen- 
tial circumstances  and  the  Board,  in  1819,  sent  its  first  band  of 
missionaries  to  Hawaii. 

The  seed  then  planted  was  to  bear  and  has  borne  the  fruit  of 
the  Christianization  and  much  of  the  civilization  of  the  Hawaiian 
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people,  making  them  to  come  under  the  American  flag  as  a  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Island  World  beyond. 

Let  me  quote  from  a  letter  but  recently  received  from  Hono- 
lulu: "The  mission  to  Hawaii  was  one  of  the  Haystack's  ear- 
liest fruits  and  by  far  its  most  successful  one.  Hawaii  has  been 
the  only  heathen  tribe  of  which  Christianity  took  complete  pos- 
session. But  for  the  impulse  crystallizing  at  the  Haystack,  the 
Hawaiian  mission  would  hardly  have  been  undertaken,  and  Ha- 
waii a  part  of  the  United  States  to-day/' 

The  blessed  influence  of  this  early  connection  between  the 
lives  of  Samuel  J.  Mills  and  Opukahia  one  hundred  years  ago  by 
uniting  the  East  and  West  "in  the  blest  tie  that  binds"  has  not 
been  limited  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  or  the  shores  of  New  Eng- 
land, but  like  the  extending  wavelet  of  the  Ocean  has  reached 
the  shores  of  the  far  Orient,  and  from  thence  came  a  represen- 
tative of  Chinese  and  Hawaiian  Blood  to  the  recent  Haystack 
Meeting  at  Williamstown  to  "tell  the  old,  old  story"  of  Gospel 
hews  and  glad  tidings  to  all  men. 

It  may  properly  be  said  in  connection  with  the  most  excellent 
address  of  the  chairman  that  in  Hawaii  a  goodly  number  of  the 
prerequisites  that  he  outlined  as  necessary  for  complete  assimila- 
tion with  our  national  life  are  found  to-day,  viz:  The  equality 
of  all  men  before  the  law ;  absence  of  caste  or  special  class  privi- 
lege; a  general  compulsory  educational  system  in  the  English 
language,  and  full  liberty  of  Christian  freedom  of  worship. 
These  and  others  might  be  cited. 

At  the  present  time  an  election  campaign  is  being  carried  on  at 
the  Islands  on  a  style  somewhat  improved  over  that  set  before 
them  by  some  older  states  in  this  country.  With  all  this,  Hawaii 
needs  the  intelligent  assistance  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
many  complicated  problems  that  are  met  in  every  new  country, 
until  she  shall  become  as  this  country's  light-house  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  that  shall  yet  enlighten  the  far  Western  dependencies  to 
civil  and  religious  liberty.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  Someone  suggests  that  there  are  several 
others  present  who  have  lived  in  Hawaii,  among  them  Mr.  Frank 
A.  Hosmer,  of  Amherst,  Mass.,  formerly  Principal  of  Oahu  Col- 
lege, Honolulu.     May  we  hear  from  Mr.  Hosmer? 

Mr.  Frank  A.  Hosmer  :  Mr.  Chairman  and  Ladies  and  Gen- 
tlemen:  After  the  excellent  addresses  of  Messrs.  Hatch,  Emer- 
son, Richards  and  Gilman,  there  is  but  little  left  to  be  said 
though  I  may  add  that  before  we  became  a  territory  of  the 
United  States,  we  were  frequently  warned  by  American  tour- 
ists, and  sometimes  by  American  officials,  that  if  we  would  give 
up  our  desire  for  annexation  and  continue  an  independent  re- 
public, we  sftould  be  better  off  financially  and  politically  and  at 
the  same  time  we  should  be  protected  by  the  United  States  from 
foreign  interference. 
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We  understood  all  that  without  any  warning.  We  asked  for 
annexation  with  our  eyes  open.  We  were  at  first  rejected,  as 
you  remember,  by  Mr.  Cleveland's  administration,  so  we  had 
plenty  of  time  to  think  it  over.  But  we  never  wavered ;  we  per- 
*sisted,  and  why?  Because  there  was  a  stronger  argument  than 
financial  or  political  considerations  and  that  argument  was  the 
old  flag — the  Stars  and  Stripes.  It  was  sentiment,  love  for  the 
mother  country,  that  moved  our  people;  that  same  affection  for 
the  old  home  which  led  so  many  sons  and  grandsons  of  American 
missionaries  in  Hawaii  to  answer  Lincoln's  call  in  1861.  Among 
that  number  was  Gen.  Samuel  Chapman  Armstrong,  so  well 
known  here  at  Lake  Mohonk  and  throughout  the  nation;  Brig. 
Gen.  Dimond,  for  many  years  head  of  the  San  Francisco  mint; 
Dr.  Titus  Coan;  Dr.  Nathaniel  B.  Emerson,  brother  of  Rev. 
Oliver  P.  Emerson,  who  has  just  addressed  you, — sons  of  Ameri- 
can missionaries  of  whom  we  are  justly  proud. 

Of  course  we  understand  that  Hawaii  is  only  a  very  small 
part  of  a  very  great  nation  and  that  only  a  small  share  of  the 
attention  of  Congress  can  be  ours,  but  the  American  government 
and  the  American  people  back  of  the  government  ought  not  to 
continue  to  force  upon  their  island  dependencies  laws  unsuited 
to  their  conditions,  however  well  adapted  they  may  be  to  the 
mainland. 

I  have  stated  the  principle,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  need  not  take 
your  time  for  the  application.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  Rev.  Douglas  P.  Birnie,  of  Rye,  N.  Y., 
formerly  pastor  of  the  Union  Church  of  Honolulu,  is  in  the  room. 
We  would  like  a  few  words  from  him. 

Rev.  Douglas  P.  Birnie,  in  a  brief  speech,  paid  a  tribute  to  the 
men  who  had  spoken  for  Hawaii.  Of  the  dependent  peoples 
which  were  under  discussion,  Hawaii  alone  was  represented  by 
three  of  her  citizens.  Mr.  Hatch,  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
political  and  commercial  development,  had  stated  clearly  the  needs 
of  the  territory.  Mr.  Emerson,  born  in  the  Islands,  speaking 
the  language,  associated  for  many  years  with  the  efforts  to  de- 
velop the  native,  had  unfolded  the  racial  problem.  Mr.  Rich- 
ards, formerly  of  the  Kamehamema  Schools,  had  shown  what 
education  had  done  for  the  Hawaiian  boys.  Mr.  Gilman,  though 
it  is  many  years  since  he  lived  in  Honolulu,  had  shown  how  he 
had  kept  within  his  heart  the  charm  and  grace  of  the  won- 
drous Islands  in  the  far-away  seas.  The  difficult  problem  of  the 
territory  and  the  intelligent,  patient  spirit  which  is  manifested  by 
her  best  citizens  were,  Mr.  Birnie  declared,  fairly  represented 
by  the  personality  of  the  men  who  had  preceded  him. 

The  Chairman  :  May  we  have  a  few  words  from  Rev.  Wil- 
liam M.  Kincaid,  who  has  also  held  the  pastorate  of  the  Union 
Church  of  Honolulu? 
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Rev.    William    M.    Kincaid:    Mr.    Chairman:     While    I 
am  no  longer  a  resident  of  Honolulu,  yet  I  think  no  one  has  a 
deeper  interest  in  the  Islands  than  I.     I  spent  eight  years  there 
and  they  were  years  of  pretty  hard  work.     I  have  been  deeply 
interested  in  the  papers  to-night,  and  I  am  very  glad  that  there 
has  been  such  a  presentation  of  Hawaiian  affairs  as  we  have 
heard.     Although  I  have  not  always  agreed  with  some  of  the 
Hawaiian  leaders  in  regard  to  economic  questions  and  conditions, 
yet  no  one  is  more  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  islands. 
I  want  to  assure  you  that  there  is  no  place  under  the  American 
flag  where  the  racial  problem  is  trying  to  be  worked  out  as  it  is 
in  Hawaii.    As  I  sat  here  to-night,  listening  to  the  papers  and 
the  talks  about  the  different  races,  I  wanted  to  say  from  my  soul 
a  hearty  amen  for  everything' that  has  been  said  in  favor  of  the 
Hawaiian  race.     Although  my  work  lay  entirely  among  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking people,  yet  I  became  deeply  attached  to  the  Ha- 
waiian people.    They  have  their  faults ;  we  have.     But  they  have 
many  estimable  qualities,  and  I  believe  that  only  by  education  can 
they  be  fitted  to  hold  their  own  in  the  struggle  for  existence  on 
the  Hawaiian  Islands.     But  speaking  about  the  race  question,  as 
it  has  been  presented  here  this  evening,  the  people  are  all  mixed 
up  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.    The  Americans  have  intermarried 
with  the  Hawaiians;  the  Hawaiians  with  the  Chinese;  and  the 
Chinese  with  the  Portuguese.     They  are  all  mixed  up.     Out  of 
that  intermingling  of  the  races  the  problem  is  to  develop  Ameri- 
can citizenship.     How  is  it  going  to  be  done?    Well,  the  only 
way  is  education..    I  was  talking  for  a  few  moments  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  session,  with  the  honored  President  of  the  last 
Conference,  Dr.  Abbott,  and  he  says  that  in  his  visits  to  the  differ- 
ent colleges  and  universities,  he  found  Koreans,  Filipinos,  Chi- 
nese, Japanese,  but  no  Hawaiians.     I  am  convinced  that  what  the 
Hawaiian  people  need  to-day   is   for  its  best  young  men  and 
women  to  be  sent  to  this  country  for  their  higher  education.    We 
were  told  frequently  in  Hawaii  that  Hawai3ns  could  not  take 
the  higher  education.     I  do  not  believe  it.     I  do  not  suppose  that 
anyone  was  more  intimately  associated  with  the  Hawaiian  student 
body  than  I  have  been.     I  came  to  love  them,  and  I  believe  the 
Hawaiian  young  man  is  capable  of  the  higher  education,  and 
that  is  what  he  needs  in  order  to  hold  his  own  with  the  Anglo- 
Saxon.     He  needs  to  be  taken  out  of  his  present  environment 
where  he  has  absorbed  many  prejudices  against  his  Anglo-Saxon 
brother,  and  be  brought  into  vital  contact  with  that  larger,  broad- 
er type  of  Americanism  that  is  to  be  found  in  our  great  edu- 
cational centers,  and  which  will  fit  him  for  the  intelligent  leader- 
ship of  his  own  people. 

This,  I  conceive  to  be  the  great  need  of  the  Hawaiian  people 
to-day. 

The  Conference  then  adjourned  until  the  following  morning. 


Friday  Morning,  October  19,  1906. 


The  Chairman:  We  shall  first  have  a  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee appointed  last  year  to  examine  and  consider  the  religious 
work  among  the  Indians.  President  Slocum,  of  Colorado  Col- 
lege, Chairman  of  the  Committee,  will  present  the  report. 

Rev.  William  F.  Slocum,  D.  D.:  Mr.  Chairman:  Before 
reading  this  report  I  want  to  say  emphatically  that  there  is  no 
purpose  here  to  make  an  attack  upon  any  of  our  religious  de- 
nominations, but  I  trust  there  is  a  spirit  of  very  large  apprecia- 
tion of  all  that  has  been  done  during  these  past  years. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  APPOINTED  AT  THE  TWEN- 
TY-THIRD   ANNUAL    MEETING     OF    THE    LAKE 
MOHONK   CONFERENCE   TO   EXAMINE  AND 
CONSIDER  THE  RELIGIOUS   WORK 
AMONG  THE  INDIANS. 

To  the  Members  of  the  Twenty-Fourth  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Lake  Moiionk  Conference  of  Friends  of  the 
Indian  : 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Conference: 

Your  Committee,  appointed  at  the  last  Conference  to  consider 
the  conditions  of  the  missionary  and  general  religious  work 
among  the  Indians  and  to  urge  upon  the  various  Christian  de- 
nominations the  importance  of  enlarged  effort,  begs  leave  to  sub- 
mit the  following  report: 

Your  Committee  wishes  to  say  at  the  beginning  of  this  state- 
ment that  it  has  been  exceedingly  difficult  to  secure  accurate  and 
definite  information  in  regard  to  the  actual  religious  conditions 
prevailing  among  the  Indians  and  to  ascertain  what  has  actually 
been  accomplished  by  the  various  agencies  at  work  for  religious 
education  and  the  development  of  Christian  character.  No  one 
can  doubt  for  a  moment  that  there  has  been  unusual  devotion  and 
self-sacrifice  shown  by  many  individual  missionaries  and  that  too, 
often  under  exceedingly  trying  conditions.  We  wish  at  the  out- 
set to  indicate  our  high  appreciation  yf  everything  that  has  been 
accomplished  by  a  large  number  of  high-minded  teachers,  preach- 
ers and  helpers  who  have  been  sent  out  by  various  Christian  de- 
nominations. 

Your  Committee  has  attempted  to  form  its  opinion  in  regard 
to  the  actual  value  of  these  efforts,  not  from  statistical  reports, 
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but  by  seeking  to  ascertain  what  are  the  practical  results  and  their 
effects  in  the  life  and  upon  the  character  of  the  Indians  them- 
selves. 

What  has  already  been  accomplished  indicates  that  the  same 
training,  environment  and  spiritual  leadership  which  develops 
moral  character  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  will  produce  similar 
results  in  the  Indian.  Whenever  he  has  had  wholesome  influ- 
ences about  him  he  has  responded  to  them  to  about  the  same  de- 
gree as  has  been  the  case  among  other  peoples.  His  shut-in  life 
on  the  reservations  with  its  violation  of  the  conditions  which 
makes  for  the  highest  civilization,  has  resulted  no  worse  than  it 
would  with  his  white  neighbor,  under  the  same  surroundings 
and  influences. 

Experience  shows  that  the  ownership  of  land  in  severalty,  the 
responsibilities  of  citizenship,  the  establishment  of  home  life,  the 
maintenance  of  schools  and  churches  have  on  the  whole  produced 
practically  the  same  results  that  exist  with  other  races  similarly 
conditioned. 

If  this  is  true  there  is  nothing  then  in  the  problem  of  the 
moral  and  religious  training  of  the  American  Indian  that  is  at 
all  insurmountable.  It  is  a  matter  simply  of  the  correct  use  of 
right  means  to  secure  certain  ends. 

While  giving  the  fullest  recognition  to  all  that  has  been  ac- 
complished bv  the  various  agencies  that  have  been  at  work  for 
them,  your  Committee  is  forced  to  say  that  present  movements 
for  the  religious  education  of  our  Indians  are  inadequate  and  that 
the  results  are  correspondingly  small  and  unsatisfactory. 

In  making  this  investigation  the  effort  has  been  to  secure  ac- 
curate and  unprejudiced  statements  from  those  who  have  actuary 
been  on  the  field.  In  almost  all  cases  the  quotations  are  from 
those  who  have  given  years  of  devoted  and  successful  service 
among  the  various  tribes  of  the  North  American  Indians.  This 
has  been  done  so  as  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  thrusting  the 
opinions  of  members  of  the  Committee  upon  the  Conference. 
We  much  prefer  to  have  you  draw  your  own  conclusions  from 
the  statements  of  those  actually  at  work. 

One  of  the  oldest,  most  devoted  and  sanest  of  the  Christian 
workers  among  the  Indians  writes  in  response  to  a  letter  asking 
for  actual  conditions: 

"It  is  difficult  to  respond  to  your  appeal  for  definite  information.  It  is 
the  quality  rather  than  the  quantity  of  the  work  done  that  counts.  For 
one  thing,  church  membership  numbers  have  little  meaning;  when  with 
some  they  mark  a  consistent  Christian  life,  and  with  others  the  loosest 
sort  of  connection  with  the  Christian  Church. 

"Baptized  Paganism  is  the  real  character  of  much  that  figures  as 
Christianity  among  the  Indians.  Our  churches  cannot  afford  to  let  this 
be  so.  As  we  are  bound  to  incorporate  this  Indian  population  into  our 
body  politic  we  cannot  afford  to  have  them  as  festering  sores  of  heathen- 
ism in  our  midst,  as  the  Musquakies  of  Iowa  and  the  Winnebagoes  of 
Nebraska  and  many  in  Oklahoma  to-day. 
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"The  ruling  impression  in  the  East  now  seems  to  be  that  the  work  of 
distinctive  Indian  Missions  is  done  and  that  hereafter  this  part  of  our 
missionary  work  will  be  easily  carried  along  as  a  part  of  Home  Mission* 
ary  work.  This  means  the  loss  of  what  we  have  already  gained  by  Chris- 
tian Missions  among  them,  and  an  utter  failure  of  the  work  in  the 
future." 

Discussing  the  cause  of  present  failure  to  reach  the  Indians 
with  Christian  education  and  religious  influences,  a  teacher  who 
has  worked  among  the  Sioux  Indians  and  who  is  a  devoted, 
trained  woman  possessed  of  a  thorough  college  training,  writes 
in  answer  to  the  letter  of  the  Committe : 

"The  American  Board  started  the  work  among  the  Sioux  Indians  about 
1835  as  foreign  missionary  work.  At.  that  time  the  missionaries  studied 
the  language,  wrote  it,  made  a  grammar  and  dictionary  and  translated 
the  Bible,  hymns,  the  Pilgrims  Progress  and  a  number  of  school  books. 
The  children  were  taken  into  schools,  taught  English,  but  they  also  learned 
to  read  and  write  their  own  language  in  order  that  they  might  be  able 
to  read  their  Bibles  to  the  older  Indians  and  those  who  could  never  learn 
English.  All  the  advantages  which  come  to  any  people  by  having  the 
Bible  given  to  them  in  their  own  language  came  to  these  people  and 
many  of  the  strongest  native  pastors  never  learned  English.  This  is 
now  becoming  less  so.  Trye  change  which  came  earlier  to  the  Sioux 
nation  was  due  primarily  to  .the  fact  that  the  missionaries  were  at  first 
given  time  to  study  the  language  and  that  they  were  young  men  who 
were  willing  to  give  a  life-time  to  the  work.  The  results  of  their  work 
were  successful  because  they  taught  the  people  to  worship  God  in  their 
own  language  and  because  they  did  not  preach  at  them  by  means  of  an 
interpreter.  Even  though  many  Sioux  can  speak  English,  when  they  talk 
of  spiritual  things  and  pray  they  do  not  want  to  use  a  strange  language.  Why 
cannot  these  great  denominations  that  are  doing  so  much  for  foreign  fields 
take  up  the  work  among  our  own  Indians  in  a  much  larger  way  than 
they  are  doing  at  present?"  • 

An  able  Christian  teacher  who  has  given  earnest  and  devoted 
service,  writes  at  length  of  conditions  among  the  Navajos.  Af- 
ter speaking  of  the  failure  of  the  census  to  secure  accurate  re- 
turns she  says  :m 

"But  even  if  the  figures  are  incorrect  the  number  they  give  is  large 
enough  when  we  think  of  the  small  amount  of  Christian  work  that  has 
been  done  among  -them.  We  tried  to  find  why  so  little  had  been  done 
for  them.  We  discovered  that  when  the  Indian  tribes  were  divided 
among  the  Churches,  that  the  Navajos  were  given  to  the  Methodists. 
They  turned  them  over  to  another  denomination  which  had  a  little 
Chapel  at  Defiance  to  which  some  of  the  agency  people  went.  No  report 
of  the  lack  of  work  there  was  reported  to  the  Churches  and  no  one 
bothered  himself  about  them.  One  reason  is  because  they  are  peaceable. 
They  say,  'We  promised  Washington  (that  is  the  Government)  that  we 
would  never  fight  again,  and  so  we  can't/  Sometimes  we  almost  wish 
they  would  do  something  to  attract  more  attention  so  that  our  Christian 
people  would  wake  up  to  the  terrible  condition  down  there." 

This  same  person,  after  speaking  of  a  limited  amount  of 
work  done  by  the  Christian  Churches  and  the  failure  of  much 
that  has  been  undertaken  to  secure  large  permanent  results,  says : 

"A  hospital  might  have  drawn  the  people.  If  Christian  people  came 
more  into  sympathetic  relations  with  these  people  by  living  with  them, 
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working  with  them,  teaching  them  day  by  day,  studying  them  and  their 
language,  in  time  they  would  win.  They  need  more  constant  teaching 
for  they  say :  'If  your  religion  amounts  to  anything  you  would  have  told 
us  of  it  before/  Another  teacher  said  to  me,  'All  we  want  is,  to  teach 
these  children  enough  English  so  they  can  interpret*  I  do  not  know  if 
this  is  the  general  policy  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve a  heathen  nation  is  ever  to  be  tai:ght  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ  through 
interpreters  who  have  hardly  grasped  it  themselves.  I  know  one  in- 
terpreter who  said  to  me,  'Oh  /  don't  understand  what  the  missionary  says 
and  the  Navajos  do  not,  so  I  say  anything  I  happen  to.' " 

In  order  that  the  Conference  may  give  full  credit  to  the  pur- 
pose and  work  of  our  denominations  I  want  to  read  at  this  point 
a  letter  which  I  have  received  from  Dr.  Charles  L.  Thompson  of 
the  Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  which 
will  explain  itself.  It  is  only  fair  also  to  state  that  your  Com- 
mittee does  not  wish  to  show  any  lack  of  appreciation  of  what  the 
various  churches  are  doing,  and  especially  the  Presbyterian,  Con- 
gregational, Episcopal  and  Baptist  denominations  through  their 
respective  missionary  boards.  But  our  contention  is  that  the 
present  work  is  exceedingly  inadequate  for  the  religious  training 
•of  one  quarter  of  a  million  Indians,  exclusive  of  those  in  Alaska. 
Dr.  Thompson  writes : 

"My  Dear  Mr.  Slocum: 

"I  have  yours  of  recent  date,  writing  to  me  as  chairman  of  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  Mohonk  Conference  on  the  religious  welfare  of  the 
Indian. 

"I  am  very  glad  that  the  Mohonk  people  at  last  are  taking  up  what  is 
by  far  the  most  important  phase  of  the  Indian  work.  It  has  had  prac- 
tically the  'go  by*  for  years  at  the  Conference. 

"If  the  Mohpnk  Conference,  however,  has  the  idea  that  che  evangelism 
of  the  Indian  is  not  being  pushed  by  the  churches,  I  think  they  are 
greatly  mistaken.  I  do  not  believe  that  our  church  is  an  exception,  and 
we  certainly  are  pushing  forward  our  Indian  work  with  a  good  deal  of 
energy  and  with  a  good  deal  of  success. 

"I  have  pleasure  in  handing  you  herewith  proof  slip  from  the  forth- 
coming number  of  the  Assembly  Herald,  giving  the  tribes  among  which 
we  are  working,  the  number  of  ministers,  churches,  Sabbath  schools,  and 
so  forth;  from  which  you  will  perceive  that  we  have  twenty-eight  native 
ministers,  twenty-four  white  ministers  working  among  eighty-one 
churches ;  and  we  also  have  seventy-four  white  teachers  in  mission  schools, 
with  twenty-seven  helpers. 

"The  new  work  that  we  have  recently  undertaken  is  among  the  Navajos, 
the  Mojaves,  and  Shevwits.  In  all  of  these  directions  we  are  having 
success.  I  am  sending  under  another  cover  a  full  statement  of  our  Indian 
work,  prepared  by  our  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

"You  ask  whether  it  is  possible  for  us  to  enter  more  largely  into  this 
movement.  We  are  expending  a  good  deal  of  money  in  our  Indian  work 
and  are  ready  to  expend  still  more  as  we  may  have  opportunity. 

"You  ask  whether  I  think  it  feasible  to  organize  a  co-operative  move- 
ment of  the  various  denominations.  We  are  always  in  favor  of  co- 
operative movements  wherever  they  are  feasible.  I  should  think  it  doubt- 
ful, however,  whether  in  our  Indian  work — because  of  the  scattered  con- 
dition of  the  tribes  on  the  various  reservations — such  a  movement  is  very 
feasible.  The  thing  that  is  feasible  is  for  the  denominations  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  different  tribes  so  as  not  to  have  any  unnecessary  duplica- 
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tion  of  effort.     So  far  as  I  know,  in  the  Indian  work  there  is  less  dupli- 
cation of  effort  than  in  any  part  of  our  home  mission  field. 

"I  shall  be  glad  to  furnish  further  information  if  you  will  indicate  the 
lines  along  which  you  desire  it. 
"And  with  all  good  wishes  for  you  in  your  work,  believe  me 
Fraternally  yours, 
(Signed)  C.  L.  Thompson,  Secretary." 

The  official  statement  of  that  denomination  indicates  that  there 
are  4913  members  of  their  Indian  churches,  585  in  Idaho,  1453 
in  Arizona,  1506  in  the  Dakotas,  Minnesota  and  Montana,  and 
459  *n  New  York.  They  also  report  3500  children  in  their  In- 
dian schools. 

With  the  risk  of  taxing  your  patience,  I  wish  to  quote  fur- 
ther from  personal  statements  of  workers  in  the  field  as  these 
throw  side  lights  on  our  problem.  A  Baptist,  telling  of  his  work, 
says  of  a  council  held  in  March,  1903,  in  the  home  of  White 
Arm  at  Lodge  Grass  among  the  Crow  Indians : 

"It  was  in  the  midst  of  surroundings  as  pathetic  as  they  were  pagan. 
A  petition  was  signed  for  the  establishment  of  a  mission  at  Lodge  Grass, 
each  Indian  touching  the  pen  as  the  missionary  wrote  his  name.  This 
petition  was  literally  a  cry  at  midnight.  It  was  a  voice*  out  of  a  great 
darkness  asking  for  light.  The  ultimate  result  of  this  movement  was  a 
church  of  eight  Baptist  members  among  those  Crow  Indians." 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  read  the  letter  of  Dr.  H.  L. 
Morehouse,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  American  Baptist 
Home  Mission  Society : 

"Dear  Sir; 

"Your  favor  of  the  8th  concerning  mission  work  for  Indians  living  on 
reservations  has  been  received.  In  reply  to  your  inquiry  what  we  are 
doing,  I  send  you  a  copy  of  the  last  Annual  Report,  referring  to  pages 
51  and  52  showing  the  scope  of  our  work,  and  to  pages  191  and  192 
concerning  the  principal  fields  which  we  are  cultivating;  besides  those  in 
Indian  Territory  and  Oklahoma,  are  the  Crow  Mission  of  Montana,  and 
the  Navajo  Mission  of  New  Mexico,  and  the  Copper  River  Mission  of 
Alaska.  We  have  also  recently  taken  over  from  the  Congregational ists 
the  mission  among  the  Arapahoes  and  Cheyennes  at  Darlington,  Okla- 
homa. Instead  of  contracting,  we  have  enlarged  our  work  in  recent  years, 
and  I  think  the  Society  would  be  disposed  to  take  up  some  other  work, 
if  it  seems  desirable  that  it  should  be  done.  I  question,  however,  whether 
a  co-operative  movement  of  the  various  denominations  can  be  success- 
fully organized.  There  is  a  general  comity  understanding  already  that 
one  Society  shall  not  go  into  a  reservation  where  other  organizations  are 
at  work;  if  there  are  many  reservations  where  no  mission  work  what- 
ever is  being  done,  I  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  lay  the  matter  before 
the  principal  religious  organizations  having  charge  of  Indian  Missions  to 
ascertain  whether  they  are  prepared  to  take  up  any  of  these  fields.  A 
conference  of  the  representatives  of  these  Societies  could  be  readily  ar- 
ranged in  New  York  City  at  almost  any  time.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
from  you  further  as  matters  develop. 

Very  truly  yours, 
(Signed)  H.  L.  Morehouse,  Cor.  Sec'y." 

Another  Baptist,  writing  from  the  Arapahoes,  says : 
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"This  is  the  original  tribe  of  Apaches  which  has  always  occupied  the 
reservation  along  with  the  Kiowas  as  Comanches.  The  Methodists  have 
nothing  permanent,  carry  on  no  active  work.  The  Presbyterians  have  a 
mission  school  for  the  children,  but  do  not  reach  the  older  people." 

As  indicating  the  religious  possibilities  of  the  Indian,  espe- 
cially those  that  have  escaped  the  reservation  and  have  the  advan- 
tage of  the  ownership  of  land  in  their  own* name  with  actual  pos- 
session of  their  own  farms,  the  following  statement  of  Mr.  M. 
K.  Sniffen,  Secretary  of  the  Indian  Rights  Association,  in  regard 
to  his  observations  among  the  Sioux  is  of  much  interest: 

"The  Indians  here  have  all  been  allotted  their  lands  in  severalty.  They 
attend  the  convocation  of  the  Episcopal  church,  many  travelling  130 
miles  for  this  purpose.    Altogether  there  were  1500  of  them  in  the  party. 

"As  soon  as  the  evening  meal  was  over  a  herald  would  go  around  the 
camp  summoning  the  people  to  prayers.  Evening  service  was  con- 
ducted by  a  native  clergyman.  The  helpers  joined  heartily  in  the  re- 
sponses and  sang  the  hymns  with  fervor,  and  might  well  be  emulated  by 
the  pale-faces.  After  camp  had  been  struck  the  Indians  assembled  for 
morning  prayers,  their  religion  was  not  of  the  'fair  weather*  variety. 
They  would  kneel  as  devoutly  in  fhe  rain  as  under  clear  skies.  At  each 
place  where  camp  was  pitched  a  collection  was  taken  up  to  reimburse  the 
owner  of  the  land  for  the  damage  to  his  field."  % 

In  his  mention  of  the  annual  sermon  by  Bishop  Hare,  followed 
by  the  Communion,  Mr.  Sniffen  adds: 

"The  Indians  took  part  in  the  responses,  singing  heartily  and  in  a  man- 
ner suggesting  deep,  earnest  devotion.  Many  of  the  women  as  they 
handed  in  their  offerings  told  how  it  had  been  raised.  The  money  thus 
turned  in  amounted  to  over  $3,000.  Many  visitors  who  came  from  the 
surrounding  towns  were  amazed  at  what  they  saw." 

Speaking  in  this  same  statement  of  Pine  Ridge,  Mr.  Sniffen  says 
the  missionary  work  is  conducted  by  three  denominations — the 
Roman  Catholics,  the  Presbyterians,  who  have  eight  chapels  on 
various  parts  of  the  reservations,  and  the  Episcopal  church  with 
twenty-five  chapels  or  mission  stations.  An  organization  was 
recently  formed  by  the  young  men  of  the  Presbyterian  Chapel  at 
White  Clay  to  fight  bringing  liquor  on  to  the  reservation.  He 
adds: 

"The  marriage  customs  among  the  Pine  Ridge  Indians  are  in  a  de- 
plorable state.  The  number  of  Christian  marriages  among  them  is  few. 
A  young  man  will  run  off  with  a  girl,  they  are  then  taken  to  a  minister 
by  a  policeman  and  legally  made  man  and  wife  under  compulsion.  The 
Indians  fail  for  the  most  part  to  appreciate  the  gravity  of  the  matter." 

The  statistics  indicate  that  South  Dakota  has  20,000  Indians 
and  that  10,000  of  them  are  baptized  members  of  the  Episcopal 
church  and  that  between  3000  and  4000  are  communicants.  There 
are  1635  in  their  Sunday  Schools.  They  have  22  clergymen  in 
these  missions  of  whom  six  are  white  and  sixteen  Indians.  It  is 
significant  that  the  contributions  of  those  churches  where  the 
Indians  hold  their  land  in  severalty  amounted  in  1904,  to  $8,075. 

It  would  not  be  fair  not  to  remind  ourselves  of  the  work  of  the 
American  Missionary  Association,  supported  largely  by  the  Con- 
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gregational  denomination  with  its  twenty-two  churches,  and  1629 
members,  and  its  devoted  and  earnest  men  and  women  who  often 
under  very  trying  conditions  and  with  much  less  support  than 
their  work  demands,  have  toiled  on  bravely  and  unselfishly. 

In  every  examination  of  the  religious  conditions  of  our  Indians 
there  seems  to  many  to  be  a  difficulty  which  has  grown  out  of 
the  rise  and  development  of  the  system  of  government  schools. 
This  report  is  not  unmindful  of  the  wholesome  and  far-reaching 
Christian  influences  of  such  schools  as  Hampton  Institute,  nor 
must  anything  that  is  said  be  construed  as  an  attack  upon  the 
government  schools.  The  importance  of  no  sectarian  interfer- 
ence with  these  schools  and  the  justice  of  never  using  govern- 
ment funds  for  the  maintenance  of  denominational  work  are  ap- 
parent to  all ;  but  all  this  ought  not  to  keep  the  Christian  people 
of  America  from  accomplishing  for  the  Indian  just  wThat  they  do 
for  themselves,  viz.,  provide  for  the  special  religious  training  of 
Indians  by  means  of  the  generosity  of  individuals  and  the  benevo- 
lence of  Christian  denominations.  It  is  very  dangerous  for  the 
churches  themselves  to  slip  out  from  under  that  responsibility. 

At  this  point  is  a  serious,  perhaps  the  most  serious,  danger  in 
connection  with  the  religious  education  of  our  Indian  peoples. 
No  Christian  man  or  woman  thinks  that  because  his  child  is  in 
the  public  schools  that  he  should  abandon  personally  his  responsi- 
bility for  the  distinctive  religious  training  of  his  chldren.  Under 
existing  circumstances,  state,  municipal  or  national  schools  cannot 
accomplish  very  much  for  the  definite  religious  education  of  their 
pupils.  Government  schools  cannot  hold  themselves  responsible 
for  the  Christian  education  of  the  Indian.  This  is  not  the  func- 
tion of  such  schools,  much  as  individual  teachers  would  like  to 
make  the  religious  ideal  dominate  all  else.  Such  teachers  in  the 
homes  of  the  Indian  may  do  much  personally.  They  may  be- 
come teachers  in  Sunday  Schools  and  ardent  helpers  in  Chris- 
tian churches  established  for  the  Indians ;  but  they  cannot  utilize 
the  government  schools  for  the  distinctive  and  dominating  pur- 
pose of  imparting  religious  education  to  the  student  in  these 
schools.  This  is  true  in  our  successful  public  school  system.  Our 
city,  town  and  state  schools  do  not,  they  cannot,  be  utilized  for 
any  such  purpose.  There  may  be  much  religious  work  that  is 
incidental  to  them  because  of  the  devotion  of  individual  teachers 
or  students;  but  the  sooner  the  Christian  people  of  America 
realize  that  the  distinctive  religious  training  of  young  people  must 
be  done  apart  from  such  schools  the  sooner  will  the  seriousness 
of  the  problem  which  confronts  the  whole  nation  as  well  as  that 
of  the  religious  training  of  our  Indians  be  understood  and  acted 
upon.  This  is  not  an  adverse  criticism  upon  state  or  national 
schools,  but  a  call  to  the  churches  and  the  homes  to  acquaint 
themselves'  with  their  duty.  The  secularization  of  state  and 
national  schools  has  become  an  accepted  fact  throughout  America 
and  there  is  no  escape  from  that  fact.    The  only  large  hope  for 
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the  religious  training  of  American  students  and  pupils  is  in  the 
distinctive  religious  home  and  school,  and  the  church. 

It  was  the  missionary  who  first  went  to  the  Indian  and  who  also 
went  to  the  American  people  and  demanded  justice  for  him. 
Now  we  are  told  on  all  sides  that  the  day  of  missionary  effort 
has  passed  for  the  reason  the  American  people  are  saying :  "We 
are  giving  millions  of  dollars  for  government  schools.  What 
more  do  you  want  to  make  citizens  of  these  Indians  ?,f 

The  answer  to  that  question  can  be  best  given  by  citing  a  few 
characteristics  and  typical  statements  from  experienced  workers 
on  the  field.    A  Christian  worker  says : 

"Twenty  years  ago  one  of  the  strongest  denominations  had  a  church 
mission  school  among  the  Omahas  which  guided  the  thought  and  moulded 
the  development  of  the  tribe  and  its  neighbors,  the  Winnebagoes.  This 
mission  taught  the  useful  arts  to  them,  and  eager  men  and  women 
gathered  in  their  little  church  Sunday  after  Sunday  to  learn  of  God. 
About  fifteen  years  ago  the  government  took  the  school  and  a  generation 
of  children  has  grown  up  that  has  not  had  distinctive  Christian  training 
and  the  result  is  pitiful.  The  church  is  there  and  its  members  stand  on 
the  rolls  of  the  mission  work  of  that  denomination,  but  there  are  not  a 
half  dozen  Indians  who  attend.  The  school  has  been  a  bone  of  conten- 
tion and  now  is  closed  at  the  request  of  the  tribe. 

"At  Winnebago,  ten  miles  away,  the  conditions  are  worse.  There  the 
church  also  is  empty  of  Indians,  save  that  during  the  school  term  the 
children  are  sent  in  for  an  hour  on  Sunday;  but  for  three  months  of 
vacation  not  one  child  nor  parent  comes  to  church,  and  only  two  families 
of  half  bloods  and  a  young  man  from  Hampton  and  Carlisle  are  all  the 
grown-up  Indians  who  ever  come  at  any  time  of  the  year.  This  is  one 
example  of  a  mission  that  has  failed  in  the  past  ten  years  because  we  have 
withdrawn  spiritual  care  and  guidance  from  a  people  at  the  most  critical 
period." 

Says  a  Christian  teacher  who  has  been  much  among  the  In- 
dians and  understands  the  problem  of  their  religious  education: 

"Perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting  facts  is  that  you  find  it  so  difficult 
to  secure  information  as  to  what  is  being  done  for  the  religious  educa- 
tion of  our  Indians.  It  is  hard  to  obtain  an  accurate  report  in  regard 
to  a  retreating  army.  That  is  just  the  condition  of  religious  work  at 
present  for  the  Indian. 

"The  missions  for  the  Dakotas  are  in  Fort  Berthold,  Standing  Rock, 
Santee  and  Flandreau.  Ten  years  ago  there  was  a  net-work  of  mission 
schools.  Year  after  year  these  schools  were  cut  off  and  the  closing  of 
them  means  that  there  are  no  children  trained  in  Christian  schools  with 
a  start  in. religious  life.  The  closing  of  Fort  Berthold  was  shutting  the 
tribes  from  any  chance  of  religious  life.  There  is  no  other  centre  of 
religious  home-life  in  all  that  great  district. 

"There  are  still  native  preachers  and  small  stations  scattered  over  the 
reservation.  Mr.  Thomas  Riggs  has  charge  of  Standing  Rock  and  Chey- 
enne River  Reservations  and  travels  about  two  hundred  miles  each  month, 
meeting  the  people  at  their  little  churches  and  holding  communion. 

"Last  year  the  Indians  brought  him  fifty  dollars  and  asked  him  to  take 
their  children.  This  year  he  was  offered  forty  children  and  has  taken 
sixteen,  and  so  the  Dakota  Mission  lives,  with  one  man  doing  all  the 
work.  We  have  had  living  missions,  but  we  shall  soon  have  only  dead 
ones.  The  best  mission  work  done  fifteen  years  ago  was  the  Presbyterian 
Mission  at  Omaha.    It  was  a  school  and  that  school  practically  guided 
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the  most  advanced  tribes  of  the  plains. 

"The  school  was  surrendered  to  the  United  States.  The  result  is  that 
the  children,  who,  during  the  past  ten  years  h?ve  been  trained  in  govern- 
ment schools,  are  mere  pagans  and  worse.  The  medicine  dance  now  con- 
trols the  Sabbath  and  children  from  the  government  schools  are  members 
of  it,  being  entered  as  early  as  sixteen  years  of  age.  Christianity  there 
is  dead  and  religious  work  there  must  be  all  begun  over  again  with  a 
Christian  school  and  medical  mission." 

There  is  no  time  to  cite  further  examples,  but  if  any  member 

of  the  Conference  cares  to  look  further  into  the  matter,  let  him 

•ascertain  the  contraction  of  distinctive   religious  work  on  the 

Santee  Agency  because  of  lack  of  support  and  its  disastrous  effect 

upon  the  religious  training  of  the  Indian  young  men  and  women. 

There  is,  however,  only  opportunity  to  make  certain  recom- 
mendations which  are  the  result  of  the  facts  gathered  by  this 
investigation  and  the  crying  necessity  for  a  greatly  enlarged 
movement  by  Christian  people  throughout  the  country  for  in- 
creased distinctly  religious  work  among  our  American  Indians. 

I. 

Your  Committee,  in  view  of  the  investigation  already  made, 
and  the  impressions  gathered  from  it,  recommend  that  a  much 
more  systematic  effort  be  made  to  examine  the  actual  conditions 
of  Christian  training  at  the  present  time  among  our  Indians  with 
the  view  of  ascertaining  real  conditions  as  they  bear  upon  the 
entire  Indian  population.  This  should  be  done  by  personal  inves- 
tigation and  by  one  possessed  of  a  sympathetic  but  a  judicial- 
attitude  towards  the  problem. 

II. 

Effort  should  be  made  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  many  Chris- 
tian denominations  which  at  present  are  not  giving  any  attention 
to  this  opportunity  for  Christian  service. 

III. 

A  careful  examination  should  be  made  to  ascertain  how  the 
work  of  the  government  schools  can  be  supplemented  by  dis- 
tinctively religious  training,  especially  among  the  young  men 
and  women..  This  should  have  in  view  the  more  effective  estab- 
lishment of  Christian  institutions,  especially  that  of  the  home, 
marriage  being  regarded  and  treated  as  a  religious  rite.  Greater 
emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  the  sacredness  of  membership 
in  a  Christian  church  and  especially  upon  the  training  of  chil- 
dren in  the  practice  of  Christian  morality. 

IV. 

It  recommends  the  establishment  of  more  hospitals  among  the 
Indian  tribes  which  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  Christian  men 
and  women. 
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V. 

It  suggests  the  appropriateness  of  the  work  of  the  Young 
Men's  and  Young  Women's  Christian  Associations  as  being  of 
special  value  in  a  movement  for  establishing  better  religious  ideals 
among  Indian  young  men  and  women.  The  following  letter  as 
bearing  upon  this  has  been  received: 

"My  Dear  Mr.  Slocum: 

I  am  much  interested  in  your  letter  to  Mr.  Mott  in  regard  to  Christian 
work  among  the  Indians. 

For  the  past  ten  years  our  International  Committee  of  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  has  been  conducting  an  association  work  among  the 
Sioux  Indians  which,  I  believe,  has  clearly  demonstrated  the  workability 
of  this  method  of  Christian  work  among  them.  As  railroad  men,  col- 
ored young  men,  etc.,  the  association  idea  and  plan  of  work  stimulates 
the  Indian  young  men  to  work  for  themselves  and  their  fellows.  It  se- 
cures spontaneity  and  responsibility  and  provides  outlets  for  their  activi- 
ties in  various  directions,  such  as  religious  meetings,  Bible  study,  per- 
sonal religious  effort,  social,  physical  and  educational  work. 

Compared  with  the  field  and  its  need,  our  present  work  is  certainly  in- 
adequate. Instead  of  one  travelling'  secretary,  we  should  have  three 
among  the  Sioux  alone.  This  would  be  economy  also  in  time  and  travel- 
ling expenses  incident  to  the  attempt  to  cover  so  large  a  field  which  for 
the  most  part  is  without  good  means  of  communication.  Our  present 
work  also  lacks  the  close  supervision  of  a  white  secretary,  such  as  the 
work  of  a  native  Indian  pastor  has  in  the  supervision  and  co-operation 
of  the  white  missionaries.  If  we  had  one  such  secretary  for  all  Indian 
work  we  could  gradually  extend  the  work  through  Indian  secretaries  to 
other  tribes  and  sections  of  the  country,  such  as  the  southwest  and 
Pacific  coast. 

The  salary  of  such  a  secretary,  competent  to  adequately  gTasp  and 
supervise  the  whole  work,  would  not  be  less  than  $2400.  His  travelling 
and  office  expenses  would  probably  be  at  least  $1100  additional,  making 
$3500  for  the  entire  expense  of  such  secretary's  work.  Under  him  would 
be  added  secretaries  like  Mr.  Tibbitts  at  a  cost  for  salary,  travelling  and 
incidental  expenses  at  not  more  than  $1000  for  each  man. 

If  the  money  could  be  provided  we  could  within  the  next  three  or  four 
years  secure,  train,  and  set  at  work  five  additional  Indian  secretaries  which 
with  the  work  we  now  have  and  the  supervision  of  the  white  secretary 
in  charge  of  the  whole  work  would  involve  a  cost  not  exceeding  $10,000 
per  year. 

If  from  one  to  five  friends  of  the  Indians  who  believe  in  such  prac- 
tical Christianity  applied  to  the  Indian  problem  could  be  found  to  provide 
this  modest  budget  of  expense,  what  great  investment  could  they  make 
for  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  this  generation. 

Very  cordially  yours, 
(Signed)  C.  K  Obejl 

P.  S. — The  government  schools  furnish  exceptionally  good  opportunity 
for  association  work.  We  have  effective  associations  in  Sacone  Univer- 
sity, Kendall  College,  Haskell  Institute,  Santee  Normal  Training  School, 
Chemawa  Training  School,  Carlisle  School,  Grand  River  and  Pierre 
Schools,  and  the  work  of  these  associations  could  be  greatly  extended  and 
developed  by  adequate  supervision." 

VI. 

Your  Committee  is  profoundly  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  doing  away  with  the  reservation  plan,  and  the  establishment 
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of  home  life  and  the  ownership  of  property  in  severalty  for  the 
realization  of  the  best  results  in  the  development  of  Christian 
character. 

VII. 

In  conclusion,  your  Committee  begs  leave  to  suggest  the  neces- 
sity of  a  meetings  in  the  very  near  future,  of  the  representatives 
of  all  the  religious  denominations  to  consider  ways  and  means 
for  greatly  enlarged  work  among  our  Indians. 

William  F.  Slocum,  Chairman, 

Merrill  E.  Gates, 

Paul  deSchweinitz, 

Daniel  Smiley. 

The  Chairman  :  We  will  now  have  a  free  discussion  of  the 
matter  treated  in  the  report  just  read — the  religious  educa- 
tion of  the  Indians.  In  order  that  all  who  wish  to  speak  may 
have  an  opportunity,  speeches  will  be  limited  to  five  minutes 
each. 

Rev.  James  M.  Taylor,  D.  D.  (President  of  Vassar  College)  : 
Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Dr.  Slocum's  report 
is  somewhat  along  lines  that  I  had  not  anticipated  from  a  talk 
with  him.  Now  that  I  have  heard  the  report,  I  am  more  than  willing 
to  endorse  every  word.  I  should  have  been  glad  if  I  could  have 
prepared  myself  with  some  thoroughness  for  such  a  discussion, 
but  certainly  the  main  point  before  us  is  one  that  must  be  near 
to  the  heart  of  every  Christian  man  and  woman.  The  earnest, 
intensified  religious  work  among  the  Indians  is  one  that  comes 
near  to  all  our  hearts,  and  I,  for  one,  do  not  grant  the  statement 
that  was  read  in  a  report  from  one  of  the  secretaries  of  a  Mission- 
ary Board  that  the  religious  training  of  the  Indian  has  been  left 
out  at  the  Mohonk  Conferences. 

What  I  wish  to  emphasize  is  the  word  of  the  report  regarding 
the  place  where  this  responsibility  rests.  It  is  on  the  Christian 
church.  You  will  pardon  me  if  I  suggest  that,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  the  Christian  church  has  been  relieved  of  a  considerable 
feeling  of  responsibility  in  past  years  by  an  earnest  advocacy  on 
the  part  of  #  some  that  the  government  should  also  be  interested  in 
this  work  of  religious  education.  It  is  simply  impossible  as 
human  nature  is  constituted  that  men  and  women  shall  grow  to 
r  feel  that  a  great  government  has  a  responsibility  in  a  certain 
direction,  and  not  throw  off  their  individual  responsibility  upon 
it.  That  is  what  happens  everywhere  where  the  state  is  assumed 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  cultivation  of  religion.  I  think 
it  has  been  a  great  mistake  and  a  mistake  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  American  institutions  to  involve  the  United  States  government 
in  any  degree  whatever  with  a  feeling  of  responsibility  for  the 
religious  training  of  the  Indian.     It  cannot  do  it.     If  I  am  asked, 
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"Are  we  not  a  Christian  nation?"  I  say  it  depends  upon  what 
you  mean  by  a  Christian  nation.  If  you  mean  a  nation  is  Chris- 
tian because  you  have  written  the  word  "God"  in  the  Constitution, 
then  I  say,  no.  If  you  mean  that  a  nation  is  Christian  because 
a  majority  of  its  Congress  will  vote  a  sum  here  and  there  for  the 
maintenance  of  Christian  faith,  then  I  say,  no.  There  is  nothing 
that  can  make  a  Christian  nation  excepting  to  make  the  indi- 
vidual members  of  that  nation  Christian.  Christianity  is  indi- 
vidual from  beginning  to  end,  intensely  individual,  and  the  mo- 
ment that  you  take  off  from  the  individual  church  this  feeling  of 
responsibility  and  put  it  upon  the  government,  you  have  slowed 
up  the  whole  process  of  Christianizing  the  Indian.  I  think  in 
that  direction  we  have  made  some  mistakes  and  I  hope  that  in 
the  line  of  this  report  we  are  through  with  that  mistake,  so  that 
not  even  the  executive  of  our  nation  will  dare  put  his  name  or 
his  signature  to  a  document  that  will  further  this  idea.  The  place 
where  this  responsibility  rests  is  upon  the  Christian  church.  We 
have  tried  that  other  system.  There  are  two  systems,  as  we 
know,  that  have  been  running  side  by  side  through  the  thousand 
years  of  Christian  history,  and  it  was  left  to  America — and  1 
believe  it  the  greatest  contribution  of  America  to  statecraft — to 
initiate  the  idea  of  this  absolute  separation  of  church  and  state. 
The  whole  history  of  the  other  theory  is  a  history  of  wreck,  wreck 
of  religion  and  wreck  of  politics.  They  are  teaching  that  to-day 
in  France,  and  all  of  us  who  are  following  the  history  of  that 
education  in  France  know  perfectly  well  from  what  it  came.  It 
came  from  the  effort  to  compromise  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution 
between  this  idea  of  absolute  independence  and  this  idea  that  the 
state  must  help  the  work  of  the  church.  When  the  Educational 
Bill  came  before  the  English  Parliament,  I  happened  to  be  in 
London  at  the  time  when  there  was  the  most  heated  discussion 
and  I  used  to  laugh  at  my  English  friends  because  of  their  fear 
that  religion  was  going  to  smash  because  they  had  made  a  few 
steps  forward  in  regard  to  this  separation  of  religion  from  the 
rtate. 

I  realize,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  my  five  minutes  have  expired, 
and  recognizing  the  justice  of  a  time  limit,  I  will  stop  without 
finishing  my  argument. 

Dr.  Charles  F.  Meserve,  (President  of  Shaw  University) : 
Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  followed  this  report  and  Dr.  Taylor's  re- 
marks with  very  deep  interest.  It  is  a  subject  to  which  I  have 
given  much  thought,  and  during  the  last  fifteen  years  I  have  made 
myself  acquainted  with  reservation  conditions.  I  tttnk  there  arc 
many  here  that  will  bear  me  out  in  this  that  you  do  not  find  the 
spiritual  atmosphere  on  some  of  the  reservations  that  existed 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago.  I  had  the  privilege  during  the  last 
summer  vacation  of  spending  three  days  at  an   Indian   Camp 
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Meeting  at  Northport,  Michigan.  The  Congregationalists  who 
are  here  will  remember  that  this  was  the  field  where  Rev.  Mr. 
Steele  labored  so  efficiently  for  many  years.  I  found  that  his 
labors  were  still  bearing  fruit,  and  the  same  was  true  of  the 
Methodist  missionaries.  Indians  for  fifty  miles  around  gathered 
day  after  day  at  these  services.  Years  ago  the  missionaries  went 
with  the  self-sacrificing  spirit  of  the  Master  to  the  Chippewa  and 
Ottawa  Indians  of  Northern  Michigan.  They  learned  their  lan- 
guage ;  they  lived  among  them ;  they  preached  to  them ;  they  set  for 
them  the  example  of  Christian  living,  and  to-day  you  see  the 
result  in  Christianized  and  self-supporting  Indian  citizens. 

Let  me  say  in  passing,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  think  it  is  very 
important  that  young  men  and  young  women  should  be  trained 
to  go  into  needy  fields,  live  among  the  people,  and  lift  them  up. 
I  have  rarely  listened  to  a  sermon  that  impressed  me  more  than 
one  delivered  by  a  Methodist  minister,  a  full  blooded  Indian,  Rev. 
Thomas,  from  Odanah,  Wisconsin,  who  came  to  the  Camp  Meet- 
ing and  spent  the  entire  week.  He  was  a  man  of  the  finest  feel- 
ing, of  deep  spiritual  development  and  of  thorough  training.  He 
could  speak  fluently  the  English  language,  and  he  exercises  a 
marked  influence.  I  found  also  Rev.  John  Jacobs,  a  full  blooded 
Indian,  who  has  been  pastor  of  the  Methodist  church  for  many 
years  at  Northport,  Michigan. 

I  was  impressed  years  ago  when  visiting  the  Oneida  reserva- 
tion by  the  great  good  that  had  been  accomplished  by  mission- 
aries of  the  Episcopal  and  Methodist  churches.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  work  done  by  these  devoted  men  the  Oneidas  of  Wiscon- 
sin would  be  on  a  much  lower  plane  than  they  are  at  the  present 
time.  *A  similar  thought  occurred  to  me  some  fifteen  years  ago 
when  I  visited  the  Cheyenne  River  reservation  in  South  Dakota 
where  Bishop  Hare  was  conducting  services.  The  great  need 
to-day  is  for  consecrated  men  and  women  to  go  out  among  the 
Indians  and  live  and  labor  among  them  in  the  spirit  of  the  Mas- 
ter. There  ought  also  to  be  a  strong  religious  atmosphere  around 
all  of  our  Indian  schools  where  there  are  enrolled  to-day  about 
thirty  thousand  children.  I  do  not  mean  there  should  be  prose- 
lyting, but  there  should  be  a  close  and  sympathetic  touch  between 
the  officers  and  students  of  the  schools  and  the  pastors  and  mem- 
bers of  the  churches  in  the  cities  and  towns  in  which  the  schools 
are  located.  The  kind  of  training  that  the  children  receive  to- 
day will  determine  the  condition  of  the  Indians  a  generation 
hence. 

Rev.  James  W.  Kirk:  Mr.  Chairman:  Regarding  the  thirty 
thousand  Indians  in  Alaska,  let  me  say  that  years  ago  when  that 
missionary  work  was  undertaken,  the  country  was  apportioned, 
certain  sections  assigned  to  the  various  denominations,  and  that 
agreement  has  been  religiously  kepf.     Just  a  word  about  the  in- 
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terpreter.  I  believe  thoroughly  in  having  a  man  learn  the  lan- 
guage and  then  preach,  but  it  cannot  always  be  done.  I  have 
visited  numbers  of  tribes  and  have  spoken  many  times  to  Indians 
through  an  interpreter,  among  tribes  totally  strange  to  me,  and 
the  interpreter  a  stranger.  On  one  occasion  at  the  close  of  a 
sermon  the  interpreter  stood  at  my  side  and  the  people  gave  their 
testimonies,  and  every  point,  every  illustration  that  I  gave  was 
brought  back  to  me,  showing  that  there  is  some  effectiveness,  at 
least,  in  the  interpreter.  With  regard  to  the  marriage  customs, 
who  of  us  in  this  audience,  intelligent  and  widely  read  as  we  are, 
understand  the  totem  marriages  of  Alaska.  For  instance,  you 
have  the  bear  totem.  All  the  people  of  a  given  totem,  no  matter 
what  tribe  they  belong  to,  look  upon  themselves  as  blood  relatives. 
They  would  no  more  think  of  marrying  in  their  totem  than  you 
would  among  your  near  relations.  There  is  a  purity  in  the  mar- 
ried life  seldom  found  among  our  own  Christian  people.  I  have 
spent  the  past  summer  largely  in  visiting  the  various  missions  in 
southeastern  Alaska,  at  my  own  expense.  Look  at  the  help  that 
comes  to  the  missionary  himself  on  those  islands,  scarcely  seeing 
a  white  man,  at  least  of  his  kind,  in  years,  when  a  warm  hearted 
visiting  missionary  spends  a  week  or  two  with  him,  brightens 
him,  touches  him  again  with  the  light  and  warmth  of  a  brother's 
heart  and  preaches  to  his  people.  He  becomes  a  new  man  and 
takes  on  new  courage  in  his  work.  There  is  one  other  reference 
I  want  to  make.  At  the  great  Sitka  Mission  and  training  school 
a  young  Indian  came  to  me  with  his  Bible  and  said,  "Next  week 
I  am  going  back  to  my  native  islands.  I  want  you  to  help  me  to 
make  some  sermons  that  I  may  go  back  and  preach  to  my  peo- 
ple." What  is  wanted  in  that  land  is  to  have  some  one  who  will 
take  these  young  men  in  some  training  school,  and  teach  them 
to  preach  the  Gospel  to  their  own  people  in  their  own  language. 

Rev.  A.  T.  Pierson,  D.  D.,  (Brooklyn,  N.  Y.)  :  I  profoundly 
feel  that  we  are  touching  here  the  very  bottom  of  this  whole 
question,  and  that  any  system  of  education  which  is  established 
among  those  that  are  strangers  to  Jesus  Christ  is  essentially  and 
fundamentally  lacking  without  the  Christian  element.  We  re- 
member the  melancholy  experiment  of  the  late  Bishop  Colenso, 
in  taking  a  number  of  South  African  lads  and  for  a  term  of 
years  making  them  educational  apprentices,  leaving  them  entirely 
free  from  all  religious  constraint  or  restraint,  and  then  giving 
them  the  opportunity,  at  the  expiration  of  this  time,  to  make  their 
own  choice.  Every  one  of  them  laid  aside  the  garments  of  civili- 
zation and  went  back  into  heathenism.  A  famous  educator  of 
India,  a  man  that  had  been  associated  in  educational  work  there 
for  forty  years,  testified  that  the  effect  of  an  unreligions  education 
in  India  was  only  at  best  to  lift  the  level  of  wrong-doing/ to 
make  men  dissatisfied  perhaps  with  the  grosser  forms  of  sensual 
indulgence,  but  to  acumenate  the  mind  for  the  higher  and  more 
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refined  forms  of  self-seeking  and  crime.  God  has  taught  us  a 
great  many  wonderful  truths  in  His  Word,  and,  among  others 
that  man  is  a  three-fold  personality — spirit,  soul,  body.  The 
spirit,  the  highest,  the  soul  intermediate,  and  the  body,  the  lowest. 
And  God's  own  method  is  to  begin  with  the  spirit,  and  reach 
down  to  the  soul,  and  from  the  soul  to  the  body ;  man's  method 
is  to  begin  with  the  body,  and  reach  up  to  the  mind,  and  he 
seldom  gets  any  further.  The  whole  history  of  education  goes  to 
show  that  to  establish  in  man  truly  religious  convictions  and  to 
promote  his  affiliation  with  God,  is  to  establish  him  in  exalted 
modes  of  thinking,  and  to  give  right  direction  to  his  living,  and 
high  moral  purpose  to  his  soul,  so  that  you  thus  make  the  whole 
man  a  new  man  in  God.  I  feel  in  most  thorough  sympathy  with 
the  sentiments  of  the  report,  and  I  believe  that  we  ought  to  en- 
deavor always  to  embrace  in  our  educational  methods  that 
which  shall  train  the  heart,  which  shall  bring  the  whole  nature 
back  into  sympathy  with  Almighty  God,  and  by  introducing  man 
into  a  fellowship  with  God,  help  his  thinking,  train  his  sensi- 
bilities, sanctify  his  living",  guide  his  choosing  and  give  the  whole 
being  a  new  direction.  There  is  no  time  to  expand  this  tfcmght, 
but  I  really  think  this  principle  is  fundamental  in  all  education. 

Miss  Mary  C.  Collins,  (Little  Eagle,  South  Dakota)  :  We 
hear  about  Indian  students  going  back  to  the  blanket.  It  is  the 
returned  student  who  has  had  no  religious  training  who  eroes  back 
to  the  blanket  because  there  is  nowhere  else  to  go.  He  comes 
back  to  his  home  and  when  the  old  people  go  into  the  holv  tents 
and  have  the  old-time  religious-  worship,  they  want  to  talk  to  the 
young  man  in  the  religion  in  which  they  have  been  trained,  and 
it  is  an  easy  thing  to  persuade  him  to  paint  his  face  and. put  on 
the  blanket.  The  Indian  must  worship.  He  must  have  some- 
thing in  his  daily  life  that  satisfies  that  longing  for  that  higher 
life,  that  longing  for  something  that  is  great,  mysterious,  above 
him,  that  over-rules  everything,  that  is  incomprehensible  to  his 
finite  mind,  and  so  if  we  leave  out  of  our  training  the  religion 
of  Jesus  Christ,  we  invite  some  other  form  of  worship.  We  ask 
you,  our  secretaries,  we  ask  you,  our  churches,  not  to  let  the  mis- 
sion schools  die  out.  They  were  never  needed  so  much  as  now, 
because  our  Indian  boys  and  girls,  coming  in  contact  with  a 
rous:h  element  that  comes  West,  need  something  to  support  them, 
to  keep  them  from  going  back  to  the  blanket,  and  only  religion 
can  do  it. 

Mr.  James  Wood,  (Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y.)  :  I  feel  that  this  Con- 
ference is  greatly  indebted  to  President  Slocum  for  the  report 
which  he  has  presented.  It  is  so  thorough  and  complete,  and 
contains  so  much  definite  information  that  it  is  a  delightful  con- 
trast to  the  general  statements  we  so  often  have  upon  such  sub- 
jects.   Having  said  this,  I  want  to  add  that  in  my  opinion,  the  report 
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is  entirely  too  pessimistic  in  its  tone  and  does  injustice  to  the 
Indian,  and,  in  its  conclusion,  does  great  injustice  to  the  Christian 
workers  who  have  devoted  such  consecrated  service  to  their  in- 
struction. Let  me  illustrate.  It  speaks  about  the  investigation 
made  as  to  the  religious  life  among  the  Indians.  I  would  ask 
what  would  be  the  condition  if  such  an  investigation  were  made 
in  this  township,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  in  the  City  of  New 
York,  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  or  the  City  of  Boston?  I  believe 
it  would  be  very  similar  to  the  condition  found  among  these  In- 
dians, and,  therefore,  I  think  the  tone  of  this  report  is  entirely  too 
pessimistic.  Go  into  our  churches  anywhere  on  the  Sabbath 
day.  The  mass  of  people  are  not  represented  there  at  all.  So 
this  sort  of  an  investigation  of  a  particular  people  like  the  Indians, 
as  compared  with  the  conditions  existing  elsewhere  in  the  coun- 
try, is  very  erroneous  in  its  conclusion,  and  does  great  injustice. 
I  say  this  because  I  think  the  impression  made  by  the  report  will 
be  discouraging,  and,  while  it  is  intended  to  stimulate  Christian 
effort,  it  will  tend  to  discourage  it  on  the  ground  that  if  so  much 
has  been  done  and  so  little  accomplished,  it  is  scarcely  worth  while 
to  go  fhrther. 

Dr.  Merrill  E.  Gates,  (Washington,  D.  C.)  :    No  one  who 
is  familiar  with  the  history  of  our  Indian  tribes  and  reservations 
can  doubt  that  the  Christian  people  of  our  country  owe  it  to  the 
Indians  and  to  themselves  to  do  much  more  mission  work  among 
them  than  has  been  done  during  the  last  ten  years.    The  paper  just 
read  by  Dr.  Sloctim  expresses  his  conviction,  (and  seems  to  have 
sustained  it  by  much  testimony  and  evidence  received  through 
correspondence)  that  there  is  great  need  of  additional  mission- 
ary work  on  our  reservations.     He  offered  a  suggestion — a  very 
fruitful  one,  it  seemed  to  me — that  it  would  be  well  if  all  missions 
and  mission  schools  now  in  operation  among  the  Indians  could 
be  visited  thoroughly   by  some    properly   qualified   person    who 
should  be  at  once  business-like  in  method  and  sympathetic  with 
the  purposes  of  missionary  work  and  mission  school  teaching, 
and  should  report  to  this  Conference  his  impressions  of  the  work 
as  now  conducted,  with  definite  suggestions  for  the  improvement 
and  the  increase  of  such  work.     I  have  wished  that  we  might  find 
the  right  person,  and  inaugurate  such  a  systematic  visitation  this 
year. 

I  have  wondered  whether  the  letter  from  a  member  of  the  In- 
ternational Committee  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, (Mr.  Charles  Ober),  to  the  Chairman  of  your  Committee. 
Dr.  Slocum,  concerning  the  work  of  that  Indian  Secretary  to  the 
Indian  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations — whom  manv  of  us 
have  had  a  hand  in  helping  to  support, — may  not  be  found  to 
have  in  it  a  suggestion  of  the  wisest  method  for  securing  such 
interdenominational  Christian  visitation  of  the  missions  and  mission 
schools  among  the  Indians  as  would  help  the  churches  of  the 
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country  and  this  Conference  to  take  a  greatly  increased  and  a 
more  definitely  intelligent  view  of  the  need  of  additional  mission 
work  among  the  Indians.  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  (always 
admirably  business-like  in  its  methods)  may  prove  to  be  the  best 
non-denominational,  yet  Christian  agency  for  conducting  and 
financing  such  a  helpful  visitation  of  Indian  reservations  and  in- 
spection of  mission  work  among  the  Indians  ? 

Why  should  we  not  secure  a  native  Indian,  such  a  man  as 
the  Reverend  Frank  Wright,  for  instance,  a  thoroughly  educated 
and  successful  pastor  and  evangelist,  a  man  on  fire  with  the 
helpful  spirit  of  practical  Christianity,  and  an  evangelist  preacher 
who  still  appreciates  the  value  of  industrial  training  for  Indians, 
warmly  advocates  it,  and  does  not  sneer  at  any  people  or  any 
agency  who  are  trying  to  give  a  moral  uplift  to  the  Indians — why 
should  we  not  get  him,  or  some  man  like  him,  to  spend  most  of 
the  year  in  inspecting  and  visiting  Indian  mission  work,  and  to 
make  his  report  to  this  Conference,  next  year? 

I  believe  this  suggestion  to  be  well  worth  following  out.  With- 
out offering  any  motion,  myself,  I  ask  the  thought  of  the  Con- 
ference as  to  the  practical  possibility  of  good  from  such  a  year  in- 
spection of  mission  work  to  be  undertaken  and  reported  upon 
by  such  a  man. 

Mrs.  Thomas  L.  Riggs,  (Oahe,  S.  Dak.) :  Last  month  I  stood 
in  a  company  of  two  thousand  Indians  who  were  gathered  to- 
gether in  their  Annual  Conference,  to  discuss  questions  pertain- 
ing to  their  spiritual  and  their  material  welfare,  and  I  would 
like  to  give  you  some  of  their  words.  One  of  them  said,  "It  is 
what  we  see  and  not  what  we  hear  that  most  impresses  us.  It 
is  what  people  are  and -not  what  they  say  that  has  most  effect 
upon  us."  Next  to  the  Word  of  God  in  their  own  tongue,  the 
thing  that  has  made  most  impression  upon  the  dark  coated  people 
has  been  the  lives  of  the  missionaries  lived  among  them,  teaching 
them  through  their  lives  the  love  of  God  for  man.  Friends,  it  is 
the  personal  touch  of  those  who  have  been  personally  touched 
by  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ.  If  the  Son  of  God  was  not  too 
great  to  come  to  earth  to  save  men,  there  is  no  one  on  earth  who 
is  too  good  or  who  knows  too  much,  or  who  is  too  well  educated  to 
go  to  these  souls  and  teach  them  of  God.  And  so,  friends,  we  want 
you  to  give  your  best  and  noblest  spirits  to  touch  the  souls  of 
these  heathen  people  and  turn  them  to  God.  We  want  you  to 
give  them  Christian  education  from  the  beginning,  through  the 
primary  schools,  the  secondary  schools,  and  the  higher  schools, 
the  education  which  will  teach  them  of  God,  teach  them  the  love 
of  God,  in  their  homes  and  in  their  daily  lives,  so  that  they  may 
understand  the  greater  things.  And  as  I  looked  over  that  great 
assemblage  of  Indians,  I  realized  more  than  ever  before  that 
it  is  not  the  three  millions  spent  in  the  government  education,  it 
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is  not  the  expensive  school  houses,  with  all  their  wonderful  appli- 
ances for  teaching,  but  it  is  the  personal  touch  of  the  same  love 
of  God  for  sinners  which  takes  the  missionaries  out  there  and 
which  teaches  those  people  and  brings  them  up  from  their  lower 
life  to  the  higher  life.  And  so  we  plead  for  the  Christian  educa- 
tion, through  the  missionary,  through  the  Christian  teacher,  and 
through  the  Christian  schools. 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  Reynolds,  (Boston)  :     I  have  been  for  years 
greatly  interested  in  the  Indian  question.     I  made  my  first  visit 
to  the  Indian  Territory  in  1888.     I  shall  never  forget  my  visit  to 
the  Blanket  Indians  in  1892.     We  went  at  the  earnest  request  of 
the  Kiowa  Indians  in  Oklahoma  and  for  the  first  time  they  heard 
the  story  of  the  Saviour's  love,  and  of  the  white  Christians*  desire 
to  help  them.     As  we  sat  on  the  grass  that  day,  our  interpreter,  a 
Christian  man,  told  those  people  about  the  work  we  had  done  in 
other  mission  fields  and  the  work  we  were  planning  to  do  for 
them,  and  they  rose  and  begged  us  to  send  them  missionaries. 
Lone  Wolf,  their  chief,  said,  "I  have  been  to  New  York  and  to 
Washington,  I  have  looked  into  your  homes  and  churches,  I 
could  not  understand  your  language.     You  have  something  we 
have  not,  and  I  wish  you  would  send  us  a  missionary.     Give  mv 
women  a  chance."     We  left  a  young  girl  there  sent  out  by  the 
Women's  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society.     Afterwards  the  Amer- 
ican Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  sent  a  man  and  his  wife  and 
the  Women's  Societies  also  sent  helpers.     In  six  years  I  went 
there  again,  and  found  a  church  which  had  been  twice  enlarged, 
and   156  earnest  Christian  people  brought  to  a  knowledge  of 
Christ.     All  these  wild  tribes  in  Oklahoma,  Kiowas,  Wichitas, 
Cheyennes,  Comanches,  and  Apaches  had  come  together  for  a 
camp-meeting.     As  I  went  into  the  church  on  the  Sabbath  of 
that  camp-meeting  I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  people  who 
came  forward  for  admission  to  that  church.     One  man  said,  "I 
have  two  wives.     I  have  come  into  knowledge  of  the  light  the 
past  year,  and  I  want  to  join  this  church,  but  I  cannot  give  up 
my  wives.     I  love  them."     He  pleaded  with  tears  for  admission 
to  the  church.     Who  do  you  suppose  were  the  Examining  Com- 
mittee of  that  church?    Old  Lone  Wolf,  Gotebo  and  Big  Tree, 
the  men  who  sat  on  the  grass  six  years  before,  and  heard  the 
story  for  the  first  time.     After  they  had  examined  this  candi- 
date they  said,  "No,  when  our  Lord  came,  He  made  a  straight 
road,  and  we  can't  make  crooked  roads  in  the  church.     He  must 
wait  until  one  of  his  wives  dies."     He  went  back  and  sat  down 
with  the  tears  rolling  down  his  cheeks.     I  was  there  three  years 
ago   and   that   man   has   come   to   church   every   Sunday,   and 
gives  of  his  means,  but  he  will  not  give  up  the  wives  and  join 
the  church. 

To-day  we  have  four  mission  stations  among  those  Kiowas. 
The  industrial  work  has  been  carried  on  also.     The  first  time  I 
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went  there  to  visit  them,  I  wanted  to  say  I  had  slept  in  a  tepee 
and  I  could  not  do  it,  it  was  so  filthy,  so  I  slept  out  of  doors.  The 
last  time  I  went,  I  sat  down  to  a  meal  with  those  Indians,  and 
with  their  tablecloths  and  nice  light  bread,  it  was  a  contrast  to  my 
first  visit.  Perhaps  you  know  the  government  said  the  Indians 
must  give  up  the  tepee,  so  they  built  little  two-room  houses.  The 
Indians  bought  furniture  for  the  houses  and  then  locked  the  doors 
and  only  opened  them  for  company.  But  the  government  said, 
"You  must  give  up  the  tepee,  you  cannot  live  in  it."  Then  they 
began  to  live  in  their  homes.  Our  missionaries  have  taught  those 
Indian  women  how  to  make  bread  and  keep  house.  They  have 
learned  to  make  bedquilts  and  have  sold  them.  They  have  also 
been  taught  how  to  make  articles  for  the  house  as  well  as  their 
dresses. 

These  Kiowa  Indians  have  a  Christmas  tree,  and  before  they 
receive  their  gifts  Christmas  eve,  they  come  up  and  lay  down  a 
present  for  Jesus.  Last  year  they  raised  over  one  hundred  dol- 
lars and  sent  it  to  Foreign  Missions,  and  also  to  the  wild  tribes 
who  know  not  the  gospel.  I  want  you  to  believe  also  that  the 
interpreters,  most  of  them,  are  Christians. 

I  will  close  by  asking  a  question.  It  is  one  that  Big  Tree 
asked  when  he  was  telling  me  of  his  own  life,  "Why  didn't  you 
come  before?  My  father  died.  My  children  died.  They  beg- 
ged me  not  to  let  them  go  out  into  the  darkness.  They  and  I  did 
not  know  where  they  were  going."  Why  didn't  we  go  before? 
It  is  only  four  days'  journey  from  Boston  or  New  York,  and  yet 
until  very  recently  we  have  not  given  these  Indians  a  knowledge 
of  the  way  of  life. 

The  Chairman:  The  time  for  discussion  has  expired,  and 
the  question  is  upon  the  adoption  of  the  report  presented  by  Dr. 
Slocum. 

A  vote  being  taken  the  report  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Rev.  Lyman  Abbott,  D.  D. :  It  appears  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  Christian  Missionary  Boards  of  this  country  ought  to  be 
able  to  do  something  better  than  each  one  to  work  in  his  own 
way  without  co-operation  with  other  Missionary  Boards.  There 
ought  to  be  something  better  than  mere  comity  and  division  of 
territory.  It  ought  to  be  possible  for  us  Americans  to  do  what 
the  Japanese  Christians  have  done, — unite  in  a  common  effort 
for  a  common  result.  It  is  pretty  difficult  for  us  in  this  Lake 
Mohonk  Conference  to  pass  any  resolution  respecting  the 
churches.  If  we  pass  a  resolution  telling  them  what  we  think 
they  ought  to  do,  then  we  are  chided  for  attempting  to  instruct 
the  Missionary  Boards ;  if  we  do  not  pass  a  resolution  telling  them 
what  they  ought  to  do,  then  we  are  chided  because  we  pay  no 
attention  to  religion.  I  have  tried  to  meet  the  middle  ground, 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  resolution,  which  I  offer : 
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"Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Religious  Education  be  continued 
and  be  instructed,  in  connection  with  the  Publication  Committee,  to  send  a 
copy  of  its  report  to  every  Home  Missionary  Board  and  to  the  principal 
religious  weeklies  in  the  country." 

The  Chairman  :  This  resolution,  under  the  rules,  will  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Business  Committee. 

Rev.  William  Hayes  Ward,  D.  D.:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
authorized  by  the  Business  Committee,  to  recommend  the  adop- 
tion of  the  resolution  presented  by  Dr.  Abbott.  It  may  be  acted 
on  at  once. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  Chairman  :  Next  in  order  is  the  presentation  of  the  Plat- 
form of  the  Conference  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Business  Com- 
mittee. After  its  presentation  it  will  be  before  the  Conference 
for  discussion. 

Dr.  William  Hayes  Ward  read  the  draft  of  the  Platform  pre- 
pared by  the  Committee  on  Platform,  which,  after  discussion,  was 
slightly  amended  and  then  unanimously  adopted. 

(For  a  copy  of  the  Platform  see  page  7.) 

The  Conference  then  adjourned  until  8  P.  M. 


feist!)  fet*0ion, 

Friday  Evening,  October  19, 1906. 


The  Chairman  :  We  are  first  to  take  up  Porto  Rico.  The 
subject  will  be  opened  by  Dr.  Joseph  Anderson,  of  Woodmont, 
Conn.,  who  has  a  son  living  in  Porto  Rico  and  who  has  spent 
considerable  time  in  the  Island. 

THE  PORTO  RICAN  PEOPLE. 

BY  DR.  JOSEPH  ANDERSON. 

To  deal  wisely  and  righteously  with  peoples  that  differ  from 
us,  especially  with  dependent  people,  it  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance that  we  should  understand  them,  and  to  this  end  should 
study  them — should  in  fact  learn  all  we  can  about  them.  Six 
years  ago  Porto  Rico  was  introduced  as  a  subject  of  considera- 
tion at  a  Mohonk  Conference.  Each  year  since  then  we  have 
been  listening  to  accounts  of  what  our  government  has  done 
for  the  Porto  Rican  people,  and  to  plans  for  their  improvement, 
but  we  have  heard  very  little  about  the  people  themselves.  How 
thoroughly  do  we  who  meet  here  know  them? 

I  went  to  Porto  Rico  with  the  intention  of  getting  acquainted 
with  the  island  and  its  inhabitants,  anxious  to  study  them  with 
reference  to  the  duty  of  the  American  people  toward  this  new 
dependency — to  learn  their  condition  and  character,  their  pres- 
ent needs,  their  attitude  toward  America  and  their  prospects  as 
a  community,  or  an  island  nation.  The  knowledge  acquired  dur- 
ing a  ten  weeks'  visit  was  of  course  imperfect,  but  I  was  in  some 
respects  in  a  better  position  to  learn  the  real  facts  than  are  gov- 
ernment officials. 

The  American  flag  in  Porto  Rico  superseded  the  flag  of  Spain 
precisely  eight  years  ago.  The  year  following,  1899,  our  govern- 
ment made  a  census  of  the  island,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
Porto  Rico  had  264  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile,  and  was  there- 
fore one  of  the  most  thickly  settled  pieces  of  territory  on  the 
globe.  The  population,  which  now  probably  exceeds  a  million, 
is  a  strangely  heterogeneous  one.  The  number  of  the  natives 
who  in  the  census  year  reported  themselves  "white*'  was  578,000 ; 
of  the  foreign  whites  11,417,  of  whom  7,690  were  natives  of 
Spain.  The  negroes  numbered  nearly  60,000,  and  the  rest,  of 
whom  there  were  more  than  304,000,  are  designated  "mixed," — 
the  mixture  representing  either  white  and  negro  stock,  or  white 
and  Indian,  or  Indian  and  negro,  or  some  one  of  these  combina- 
tions united  with  one  of  the  others.     On  any  day,  within  any 
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hour,  the  visitor  in  Porto  Rico  is  liable  to  meet  with  all  these  varie- 
ties of  humanity.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  earliest  settlers 
were  soldiers,  mariners,  monks  and  adventurers.  Their  first  alli- 
ances were  with  women  of  the  native  Indian  stock,  but  in  15 13 
the  general  introduction  of  negro  slaves  was  authorized,  and  the 
other  mixtures  resulted.  The  social  status  of  these  people  was 
from  the  first  but  little  better  than  that  of  the  aborigines,  and,  as 
one  of  their  historians  remarks — "it  was  late  in  the  island's  his- 
tory before  the  influx  of  respectable  foreigners  and  their  families 
began  to  diffuse  a  higher  ethical  tone  among  the  Creoles  of  the 
better  class."  But  the  evolution  of  a  new  type  of  life  is  now 
in  process,  in  which  may  be  recognized,  says  Mr.  Salvador 
Brau — a  high  authority — the  distinctive  qualities  of  the  three  races 
from  which  the  Porto  Ricans  are  descended.  They  have  derived  from 
their  Indian  ancestors  indolence,  taciturnity,  sobriety,  disinterested- 
ness, hospitality;  from  their  negro  progenitors  physical  endur- 
ance, sensuality  and  fatalism;  from  their  Spanish  sires  love  of 
display,  love  of  country,  independence,  devotion,  perseverance  and 
chivalry.  A  visitor,  even  if  he  were  himself  a  Spaniard,  would 
hardly  discover  in  the  average  Porto  Rican  the  many  good  quali- 
ties here  enumerated;  he  would  recognize,  on  the  contrary,  cer- 
tain serious  disadvantages  as  attaching  inevitably  to  a  race  so 
mixed  as  this. 

It  would  be  well  worth  while,  did  time  allow,  to  give  some  ac- 
count of  the  different  classes  into  which  this  people  is  divided  so- 
cially ;  but  I  can  only  say  that  outside  of  the  cities  and  the  large 
pueblos  the  great  mass  consists  of  the  so-called  "jibaros" — the 
peasant  class — some  of  whom  are  simply  peons,  earning  their 
living  as  hired  laborers  in  the  large  sugar  and  coffee  estates, 
while  others  are  landed  proprietors  on  a  small  scale.  The  jibaros, 
in  fact  the  population  as  a  whole,  constitute  a  great  inert  mass, 
with  but  few  wants  and  few  ambitions,  living  from  hand  to 
mouth,  troubling  themselves  but  little  about  the  future  or  about 
what  the  rest  of  the  world  is  doing.  Professor  Gifford,  who 
explored  the  Luquillo  forest  reserve  on  the  eastern  end  of  the 
island,  speaks  of  the  peasant  class  as  "bright,  hospitable,  almost 
invariably  polite  and  generous,  and  willing  to  work,"  and  as  "a 
much  more  hopeful  class  than  the  natives  of  the  cities." 

That  Professor  Gifford's  estimate  is  too  optimistic  would  be 
the  natural  conclusion  of  any  one  who  should  examine,  as  I  took 
pains  to  do,  the  houses  in  which  these  people  live.  To  call  one 
of  them  a  cottage  or  a  cabin  would  be  to  waste  a  good  name  upon 
it.  One  feels  at  once  the  appropriateness  of  the  usual  term, 
shack.  One  of  these  shacks  which  I  visited  measured  about 
twelve  by  twenty  feet.  It  was  built  of  short  boards,  or  rather, 
fragments  of  boards,  and  showed  traces  of  having  once  been 
whitewashed.  It  was  roofed  with  palm  branches  and  pieces  of 
rusty  corrugated  iron.  A  filthy  drain  flowed  in  front  of  it  It 
was  wide  open  next  the  street,  from  three  feet  above  the  ground 
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upward.  The  door  was  in  the  rear,  narrow,  and  too  low  to 
enter  without  stooping,  and  there  were  of  course  no  windows. 
There  was  but  one  room,  and  it  contained  no  furniture  of  any 
kind.  The  earthen  floor  was  rough  and  broken.  I  saw  a  little 
old  trunk  in  one  corner,  and  a  piece  of  a  quilt  and  a  thin  red 
pillow  in  another.  Behind  me  was  a  folded  cot-bed.  Some 
newly  ironed  clothes,  remarkably  neat  and  clean,  were  hanging 
on  a  pole,  and  there  was  an  ironing-board  supported  on  sticks. 
This  was  all.  In  a  kind  of  shed  in  the  rear  I  tried  to  discover 
cooking  utensils,  but  failed  to  do  so. 

When  I  spoke  of  this  shack  to  a  physician  who  had  lived  in 
the  neighborhood  for  some  time,  he  said,  "O,  that  is  one  of  the 
shacks  of  the  roadside.  You  ought  to  see  those  away  from  the 
roads!"  and  he  proceeded  to  describe  in  quiet  but  unreportable 
language  the  filth  he  had  found  in  these  homes  and  the  dirty 
practices  of  their  inhabitants.  I  do  not  know  enough  about  the 
life  of  the  poor  in  other  tropical  lands,  or  among  Indians  or 
Southern  negroes,  to  make  intelligent  comparisons ;  but  in  Porto 
Rico,  it  seemed  to  me,  the  conditions  were  wretchedly  bad, — 
about  as  bad  as  they  could  be.  In  such  an  environment  how  can 
anything  be  developed  that  deserves  the  name  of  home?  And 
in  one-room  shanties,  where  privacy  is  unknown,  what  oppor- 
tunity is  there  for  the  growth  of  such  illusions  as  develop  senti- 
ment and  chivalry?  The  Porto  Rico  shack,  I  suspect,  is  on  a 
distinctly  lower  level  than  the  Indian  tepee, — and  1  fancy  the 
same  is  true  of  the  morality  developed  therein. 

Of  course  there  are  differences  in  these  abodes  of  tlie  poor —  ' 
shacks  of  different  grades.  And  having  recognized  tbis  fact, 
I  may  say  that  the  shack  is  everywhere.  There  are  no  "good 
neighborhoods"  in  Porto  Rico — no  favored  spots  in  city  or  coun- 
try into  which  the  peon  and  his  shanty  have  not  intruded,  and 
this  explains,  in  part  at  least,  the  impression  one  gets  of  universal 
slovenliness. 

The  people  who  live  in  these  habitations  are  not  only  per- 
sonally more  neat,  but  intellectually  brighter  than  one  would  ex- 
pect. The  brightness  is  that  which  one  so  often  finds  quite  dis- 
sociated from  education.  An  American  resident,  speaking  of  the 
influence  of  the  San  Juan  newspapers,  said,  "You  must  remem- 
ber that  the  mass  of  the  people  do  not  read  newspapers — in 
fact  cannot  read  at  all."  I  find  that  according  to  the  census,  this 
was  true  in  1899  of  *j*j  per  cent  of  all  above  ten  years  of  age. 

The  moral  and  spiritual  character  of  this  population  cannot  be 
tabulated,  and  in  fact  is  somewhat  difficult  to  define.  A  resident 
of  several  years'  standing  said  to  me,  as  I  began  my  inquiries, 
"Remember  that  the  island  is  all  good  and  the  people  are  all 
bad."  Of  course  this  was  a  wholesale  statement,  and  was  meant 
to  be  so.  He  of  course  excepted  himself  and  some  other  Ameri- 
cans, and  doubtless  excepted  some  of  the  Spaniards  and  the  better 
class  of  natives.    What  he  meant  was  that,  tested  by  American 
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standards  the  average  morality  of  the  people  is  of  a  low  grade. 
"As  a  rule,"  he  asserted,  "they  will  lie  and  steal,  and  they  are 
decidedly  licentious."  Turning  again  to  the  census  report,  we 
find  certain  statistics  therein  that  seem  to  bear  upon  this  last  point 
In  1899  tne  number  of  married  couples  was  something  over 
79,000 ;  the  number  of  couples  living,  together  without  marriage 
was  42,120.  The  number  of  illegitimate  children  was  nearly 
150,000,  of  whom  67,000  were  white  and  55,000  under  five  years 
of  age.  The  subject  of  concubinage,  which  such  figures  as 
these  bring  before  us,  is  not  new  in  this  Conference  and  in  pre- 
vious discussions  the  practice  has  received  somewhat  different 
explanations.  The  neglect  of  marriage  has  usually  been  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  the  marriage  fee  charged  by  priests  of  the 
Roman  Church  is  practically  prohibitory.  That  other  consider- 
ations are  influential  is  well  illustrated  by  an  anecdote  related  to 
me  by  Bishop  Blenk,  who  was  for  a  time  the  Roman  Catholic 
prelate  of  the  island,  and  is  now  Archbishop  of  New  Orleans.  A 
woman,  asked  why  she  was  not  married  to  the  man  she  was  living 
with,  admitted,  "1  don't  wish  to  be  married.  If  John  isn't  good 
to  me  now,  1  can  leave  him,  but  if  we  were  married  I  couldn't," 

Bishop  Blenk  mentioned  other,  instances  in  which  marriage  was 
offered  gratis  and  not  accepted.  Sometimes  couples  that  were 
willing  to  marry  were  too  poor,  too  scantily  clothed,  to  appear  in 
public,  so  that  clothing  had  to  be  borrowed  for  them.  He  spoke, 
however,  of  five  hundred  couples  having  been  married  in  one 
week,  and  evidently  felt  that  the  condition  of  things  in  this  re- 
spect was  improving.  As  for  marriage  fees,  the  Bishop  said: 
"They  are  usually  offered  and  received  as  gifts,  as  among 
Protestants.  If  Porto  Rican  priests  have  charged  for  officiating 
in  the  sacrament  of  holy  matrimony  they  have  violated  the  laws 
of  the  church" — a  statement  which  duplicates  that  of  Archbishop 
Ryan  in  this  place  two  years  ago.  But  that  violations  of  church 
law  have  been  frequent — have  in  fact  .been  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception — in  Porto  Rico,  cannot,  I  think,  be  seriously  ques- 
tioned.    The  evidence  is  too  abundant  to  be  overthrown. 

Any  account  of  a  people  must  be  imperfect  unless  it  makes 
some  reference  to  their  religion,  and  if  time  allowed,  I  should  like 
to  report  more  fully  my  interviews  with  Bishop  Blenk,  with  Bishop 
Van  Buren,  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  with  other 
Protestant  ministers — all  going  to  show  that  Father  Sherman's 
characterization  of  these  tropical  communities  as  "a  Catholic  peo- 
ple without  religion"  is  becoming  by  slow  degrees  less  and  less 
accurate. 

I  desire  further  to  call  attention  to  a  fact  in  the  later  history 
of  the  island  which,  I  suspect,  is  not  generally  known  to  Ameri- 
cans. The  history  of  Porto  Rico  is  a  sad  record  of  tyranny  and 
suffering,  of  struggle  and  disappointment,  of  alternating  despon- 
dency and  hope.  Through  it  all,  the  chief  ambition  of  the  peo- 
ple was  to  attain  self-government,  and  at  last  this  came  to  them, 
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A  royal  decree,  conceding  autonomy,  was  signed  on  the  25th  of 
November,  1897.  The  dream  was  realized,  and  the  enthusiastic 
leaders  began  to  look  forward  to  grand  results.  But  the  dream 
soon  vanished.  A  great  cloud  overshadowed  them,  and  on  April 
2 1  st,  1898, — less  than  five  months  after  autonomy  had  been 
granted — Governor  -General  Macias  suspended  the  constitutional 
guarantees  and  declared  the  island  in  a  state  of  war.  A  few 
months  later  Porto  Rico  became  United  States  territory,  and  the 
cherished  hope  of  ambitious  leaders  was  swept  away  in  an  hour. 
The  Americans  came  as  conquerors — mild  and  kindly  conquer- 
ors, upon  the  whole,  but  aggressive  and  revolutionary — and  of- 
fered to  these  men — what?  Certainly  not  autonomy,  not  even 
citizenship,  not  even  free  trade  with  the  new  "mother  country." 
They  had  no  longer  any  market  in  Spain,  and  the  United  States 
markets  were  deliberately  closed  against  them.  Then  came  the 
blunder  of  the  change  in  the  currency,  and,  to  out-top  for  the 
moment  all  else,  the  devastating  hurricane  with  its  overwhelming 
floods.  The  people  were  sunken  in  poverty  before ;  their  poverty 
was  now  deeper  than  ever,  and  disappointment  gave  birth  to 
prejudice  and  widespread  revulsion  of  feeling. 

The  prejudice  persists,  and  I  was  assured  by  many  that  it 
grows  stronger,  notwithstanding  all  that  our  government  has 
done  for  the  Porto  Ricans.  *  It  has  certainly  done  a  great  deal ; 
it  has  exhibited  its  paternalism  in  many  ways — in  fact  has  car- 
ried it  to  an  extreme — but  Porto  Rico  remains  dissatisfied.  The 
mass  of  the  people  know  little  about  these  things,  but  the  think- 
ers and  the  leaders,  who  perceive  that  the  power  is  in  the  hands 
of  alien  invaders  and  also  that  the  fattest  salaries  are  in  the  same 
hands, — those  salaries  that  at  one  time  seemed  just  ready  to  drop 
into  the  laps  of  the  more  ambitious  and  intelligent  natives — are 
sadly  disappointed  and  resentful.  They  look  back  with  longing, 
not  to  the  centuries  of  blundering  and  cruel  Spanish  rule,  but  to 
the  five  months  of  autonomy  quenched  in  war — and  meantime  we* 
continue  to  commit  the  grave  mistake  of  refusing  them  citizen- 
ship! 

Dr.  H.  K.  Carroll,  speaking  at  the  Mohonk  Conference  of 
six  years  ago,  said,  "I  found  no  desire  in  the  island  on  the  part 
of  the  people  for  independence.  Everywhere  I  was  met  with 
deputations  that  said  if  there  was  any  thought  of  declaring  in- 
dependence they  would  protest  against  it."  At  the  same  Con- 
ference Mrs.  Ruth  S.  Etnier,  who  had  been  a  teacher  in  Porto 
Rico  for  some  time,  said,  "The  whole  thing  in  a  nutshell  is,  that 
the  people  want  self-government."  The  feeling  reported  by  Mrs. 
Etnier  manifests  itself  to-day  more  strongly  than  ever.  The  Con- 
vention that  met  in  July,  1905,  to  consider  the  question  of  rep- 
resentative government  was  really  a  convention  in  behalf  of 
autonomy.  The  proposal  to  substitute  for  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil an  elective  Senate  was  a  proposal  to  "transfer  all  power  and 
therefore  all  responsibility,"  as  The  Outlook  expressed  it,  "from 


the  United  States  to  the  people  of  the  island,"  and  that,  to-day,  is 
the  ideal  and  the  hope  of  their  leaders. 

We  have,  then,  on  the  one  side  their  well-defined  movement  in 
favor  of  self-government,  in  which  the  whole  island  is  repre- 
sented, and  on  the  other  side  the  conviction  here  at  home  that 
the  Americanization  of  the  island  should  be  carried  forward  as 
steadily  and  as  rapidly  as  possible.  What  Americanization  means 
— what  it  ought  to  mean — it  would  be  hard  to  say,  but  my  own 
conviction  is,  as  I  look  back  over  all  that  I  saw  and  heard  in  that 
beautiful  island,  that  the  industrial,  social  and  moral  elevation  of 
its  people  even  to  the  level  of  our  American  life  (which  is  not  so 
very  high,  after  all)  is  a  heavy  task,  a  labor  involving  patience 
and  faith,  unwearied  effort  and  skillful  co-operation;  involving 
also  not  simply  years  and  decades  of  time,  but  generations  and 
perhaps  centuries.  I  found  the  Porto  Rican  people  cheerful, 
amiable,  willing  to  work  a  good  deal,  and,  notwithstanding  all 
their  defects,  really  winsome.  But  we  must  remember  that  it  is 
a  tropical  people  we  have  to  do  with,  and  that  however  brotherly 
our  attitude  may  be  we  could  not,  if  we  would,  transform  a 
tropical  people  into  an  old-fashioned  Anglo-Saxon,  Puritan  com- 
munity.    And,  after  all,  why  should  we  wish  to,  if  we  could? 

The  Chairman:  The  next  address  will  be  by  Dr.  Samuel 
McCune  Lindsay,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  who  has 
been  Commissioner  of  Education  in  Porto  Rico. 

WHAT  PORTO  RICO  CAN  DO  FOR  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 

ADDRESS  OF  DR.  SAMUEL  M'CUNE  LINDSAY. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  do  not  know  that  I 
can  add  anything  new  to  what  I  have  already  said  about  Porto 
Rico,  as  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting  the  island  since 
the  last  Conference,  and  my  information  is  now  obtained  at 
somewhat  longer  range.  I  have,  however,  kept  in  close  touch 
with  what  is  going  on  in  our  government  circles  there,  and  by 
correspondence  with  a  good  many  leading  Porto  Ricans,  with  the 
general  trend  of  public  sentiment.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  are 
wasting  our  time  in  this  Conference  if  we  take  up  a  few  funda- 
mental propositions  concerning  conditions  in  Porto  Rico  which 
in  a  Conference  like  this  we  will  have  to  rehearse  over  and  over 
again  for  many  years  before  we  have  the  right  spirit  or  public 
■  sentiment  in  this  country  toward  Porto  Rico.  It  is  possible  to 
bring  both  good  reports  and  bad  reports  about  conditions  there 
and  it  is  possible  to  base  such  varied  reports  upon  a  basis  of  fact 
equally  indisputable,  depending  very  largely  upon  our  attitude  of 
mind  or  point  of  view.  It  is  always  largely  a  question  of  what  we 
wish  to  emphasize  in  a  very  complicated  problem  when  we  speak 


of  the  relations  of  the  people  of  Porto  Rico  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  To-night  I  wish  to  dwell  for  a  few  minutes  es- 
pecially on  the  topic,  "What  Porto  Rico  and  the  Porto  Ricans 
may  be  expected  to  do  for  the  people  of  the  United  States."  I  was 
very  much  interested  in  what  Dr.  Ward  said  about  the  question 
of  race  superiority,  and  the  need  of  getting  rid  of  all  that  idea 
of  race  superiority  or  inferiority  before  we  can  put  ourselves  in 
a  relationship  of  helpfulness  to  any  other  people.  I  presume  Dr. 
Ward  knows  full  well  that  many  recent  books  and  our  most  emi- 
nent scientists  bear  him  out  in  the  idea  that  social  heredity  is  a 
very  much  more  important  factor  than  physical  heredity;  that 
the  question  of  what  a  race  can  do  in  comparison  with  another 
race  is  so  largely  a  question  of  opportunity  that  the  factor  of 
racial  heredity  in  the  purely  physical  sense  may  be  almost  wholly 
neglected.  When  we  think  of  the  history  of  Porto  Rico  and  of 
the  long  period  when  the  dominant  policy  in  the  management  and 
control  of  that  people  was  a  policy  of  exploitation  for  the  benefit 
of  people  not  resident  in  the  island;  when  we  consider  that  the 
Porto  Rican  laboring  under  some  climatic  disadvantages,  was  de- 
prived not  only  of  opportunity,  but  deprived  of  the  results  of 
his  labor  above  what  would  give  him  a  mere  minimum  of  sub- 
sistence through  unjust  taxation  and  many  other  devices  in  which 
the  Spaniard  was  especially  skilled,  I  doubt  whether  we  can  pass 
judgment  upon  his  ability  as  a  laborer,  upon  his  capacity  for 
work,  for  initiative,  and  for  all  those  things  which  we  admire,  so 
much  as  qualities  of  success  in  an  Anglo-Saxon  community.  I 
doubt  whether  we  have  any  right  to  pass  such  a  judgment.  I  ven- 
ture to  suggest  that  we  suspend  judgment  on  these  questions ;  that 
we  give  him  at  least  the  benefit  of  a  period  much  longer  than  the 
period  of  American  domination  in  that  island,  under  another  sys- 
tem, a  system  for  which  we  have  a  right  to  be  proud  of  our  gov- 
ernment and  our  institutions,  a  system  which  will  guarantee  to 
him  the  fruits  of  his  labor;  that  shall  open  to  him  cfoors  of  oppor- 
tunity that  heretofore  have  been  absolutely  closed,  and  after  such 
a  period,  then  may  we  pass  judgment  as  to  his  capacity  for  in- 
dustry and  for  self-government.  The  question  of  self-govern- 
ment which  plays  so  important  a  part  in  Porto  Rico  as  it  does  in 
Cuba,  as  it  does  in  the  Philippines,  is  very  largely  a  question 
of  training  in  co-operation.  And  that  is  the  very  thing  in  which 
the  training  of  the  Porto  Rican  heretofore  has  been  deficient. 
There  is  no  co-operative  spirit.  There  is  no  spirit  of  trustful- 
ness, and  the  very  quality  of  trustfulness,  to  which  reference  has 
been  made  here  this  evening,  is  also  dependent  upon  that  relation- 
ship. A  year  ago,  when  I  spoke  of  the  place  of  education  in  our 
Porto  Rican  policy,  The  New  York  Sun  did  me  the  honor  of  men- 
tioning some  of  my  remarks  in  an  editorial  which  appeared  a  few 
days  after  the  Conference  had  adjourned,  entitled,  "The  Cart  Be- 
fore the  Horse."  And  in  that  editorial,  it  was  said  that  this 
talk  about  education  and  the  need  for  larger  expenditures  for 


public  schools,  larger  opportunities  for  such  book  learning  as  wc 
usually  gave  in  our  schools,  was  altogether  out  of  place,  thai 
what  we  needed  to  do  for  the  Porto  Ricans  first  was  to  give  them 
prosperity,  and  after  that  they  would  get  education  quick  enough, 
That  editorial  showed  a  profound  ignorance  of  the  fundamental 
facts  in  the  Porto  Rican  situation.  What  the  Porto  Rican  needs 
is  intellectual  stimulus,  as  the  first  step  leading  to  industrial  pros- 
perity. The  door  is  amply  open  for  industrial  prosperity.  We 
have  been  generous  to  the  Porto  Rican  in  our  governmental  policy 
in  many  respects.  We  have  guaranteed  him  under  the  system 
of  law  that  is  gradually  being  worked  out  there,  the  economic  op- 
portunities that  most  people  regard  as  essential  in  our  American 
states.  Nature  is  generous  to  him  to  a  degree  that  we  little 
dream  of  here.  What  he  needs  in  order  to  encourage  the  incom- 
ing of  capital,  and  in  order  to  engage  his  fellow  citizens  in  such 
co-operative  work  «CS  will  bring  economic  success,  is  the  intel- 
lectual stimulus  of  desire  for  larger  and  higher  things,  and  until 
he  gets  that — and  he  is  getting  it  to-day,  the  younger  generation 
is  getting  it  in  the  public  schools  in  Porto  Rico, — until  the  whole 
people  get  that  impetus,  there  will  be  no  possibility  of  economic 
progress  or  industrial  prosperity.  But  let  him  get  the  desire  for 
houses,  for  furniture,  for  tables  from  which  to  eat  his  food,  better 
food,  clothes,  and  for  some  of  the  trinkets  and  unnecessary  things 
of  our  modern  civilization,  and  he  will  quickly  utilize  the  things 
lying  at  his  hand  to  build  up  economic  prosperity.  I  insist  that 
the  primary  public  school,  which  stands  for  so  much  in  the  minds 
of  the  average  Porto  Rican,  is  the  very  necessary  first  step  in  our 
Porto  Rican  policy.  But  I  should  like  to  see  here  in  this  country 
a  strong  public  sentiment  for  something  else  besides  furnishing 
adequate  school  facilities.  We  have  already,  in  our  platform  here 
in  this  Conference,  emphasized  the  need  of  larger  educational  op- 
portunities thgtt  most  people  regard  as  essential  in  our  American 
is  an  indifference  in  Washington  and  throughout  the  country,  in 
our  public  press,  an  indifference  toward  Porto  Rico,  which  is 
wholly  inexcusable,  and  which  is  the  great  barrier  which  must 
be  overcome  if  we  are  going  to  fulfill  our  duty  toward  Porto 
Rico.  I  do  not  believe  that  by  simply  pointing  this  out  that  we 
are  going  to  overcome  it.  I  do  not  think  that  simply  saying  that 
we  ought  to  feel  differently  toward  the  Porto  Ricans  is  going  to 
make  us  feel  differently.  The  way  must  be  pointed  out  clearly 
and  concretely,  and  I  believe  the  way  that  we  will  employ  neces- 
sarily and  eventually  to  reach  this  desirable  goal,  is  a  keener  ap- 
preciation of  the  Porto  Rican  and  of  his  civilization.  There  are 
many  dark  sides  to  that,  many  things  which  are  excusable  in  the 
light  of  Porto  Rican  history,  many  discouraging  things,  as  we 
look  at  it  at  first  sight,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
admirable  things  in  Porto  Rican  history  and  in  the  Porto  Rican 
character  and  in  the  Porto  Rican  method  of  life,  and  we  want  to 
search  these  out.     I  think  it  is  the  fundamental  principle  followed 
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by  every  wise  teacher,  that  he  attempts  to  discover  the  best  gifts 
in  his  pupil.  If  we  are  to  put  ourselves  as  a  nation  in  the  posi- 
tion to  teach  Porto  Rico  as  a  nation,  we  must  study  our  pupils 
and  we  must  try  and  discover  in  them  something  worthy,  some- 
thing of  greatness,  and  to  cultivate  that,  draw  that  out,  and  in 
that  feeling  of  self-respect  which  will  come  through  this  method, 
the  Porto  Rican  will  be  more  ready  to  listen  to  anything  that  we 
have  to  tell  him  of  our  own  experience  that  may  be  helpful  to 
him.  There  are  many  things  that  we  can  readily  learn,  many 
things  that  the  Porto  Rican  is  able  to  contribute  to  our  American 
civilization.  I  welcome  the  coming  together  of  these  two  peo- 
ples, not  because  I  believe  the  Porto  Rican  was  so  degraded  that 
he  is  going  to  drag  us  down,  but  because  I  believe  he  will  con- 
tribute something  to  the  upbuilding  of  our  civilization  here.  We 
must  learn  something  of  the  Spanish  language  and  Spanish 
literature.  I  want  to  relate  one  little  instance  of  what  occurred 
in  the  Department  of  Education.  One  of  my  assistants  took  the 
trouble  to  make  an  unusually  careful  study  of  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage. He  tried  to  make  himself  something  of  an  authority 
on  the  subject  of  the  Spanish  language  and  literature.  He  hap- 
pened, for  the  sake  of  exercise  and  practice  in  Spanish,  to  trans- 
late a  little  Porto  Rican  poem  in  the  Spanish  language  into  Eng- 
lish verse.  It  was  a  beautiful  little  thing  and  upon  the  visit  of 
one  of  his  Porto  Rican  friends,  he  read  it,  and  this  Porto  Rican 
was  so  pleased  that  he  asked  to  take  it  with  him,  and  it  appeared 
the  next  day  in  one  of  the  Spanish  newspapers.  The  comment 
that  went  over  that  island  about  the  American  who  had  taken 
the  trouble  to  learn  the  language  well  enough  to  translate  one 
of  the  little  gems  of  their  poetry  into  English  verse  showed  that 
he  had  unconsciously  touched  the  hearts  of  the  Porto  Rican  peo- 
ple. It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  efficiency  of  the  educational 
work  which  that  American  was  able  to  do  from  that  time  on  was 
greatly  enhanced.  I  believe  that  his  experience  points  for  us 
the  way.  We  must  study  their  language,  their  literature,  their 
customs  if  we  expect  to  establish  a  point  of  contact.  Thev  have 
much  to  teach  us  in  courtesy,  politeness,  hospitality,  and  in  a 
whole  list  of  things  that  we  would  all  regard  as  virtues.  Thev 
have  much  to  teach  us  industrially.  The  skill  in  handiwork,  both 
on  the  part  of  men  and  women,  is  something:  that  might  be  in- 
troduced into  any  of  our  trade  schools  and  industrial  schools 
in  this  country  to  the  advantage  of  both  peoples.  Their  lace 
work,  cabinet  work,  wood  work  and  many  other  industries  could 
teach  us  valuable  lessons.  Then,  industrially  the  Porto  Rican 
may  contribute  many  things  to  our  national  imports,  although  I 
do  not  mean  to  suergrest  that  which  rnieht  lead  to  detrimental 
exploitation  of  the  island  for  commercial  purposes.  But  if  we 
begin  to  use  its  products.  Porto  Rico  will  produce  a  finer  orange 
than  we  can,  and  Porto  Rico  produces  and  sends  into  this  country 
to-day  the  finest  coffee  that  comes  into  our  ports.    In  various 
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lines  of  industry  Porto  Rico  may  contribute  something  which  we 
do  not  produce  so  well  elsewhere  in  American  territory.  Lastly, 
I  hope,  as  a  result  of  the  cultivation  of  a  closer  relationship  be- 
tween the  people  of  Porto  Rico  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  that  we  may  develop  a  new  type  of  statesman  in  the 
United  States.  We  are  so  occupied  with  the  routine  business  of 
government  that  we  have  no  time  for  the  flowery  political 
speeches  which  one  hears  in  Porto  Rico  on  every  side  and,  which 
have  an  important  influence  on  life;  we  keep  our  political  and 
business  noses  so  close  to  the  grindstone  that  we  cannot  look 
ahead  five  or  ten  years.  How  many  of  our  public  men  are  able 
or  willing  to  look  ahead  of  the  political  demands  of  the  hour  or 
of  their  district?  I  take  it  that  it  is  not  an  impracticable  thing, 
that  it  is  not  a  visionary  thing  for  us  to  ask  ourselves  what,  in 
all  probability,  will  be  the  relations  of  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca to  the  peoples  of  this  continent  fifty  years  hence.  What  es- 
pecially are  likely  to  be  our  future  relations  to  the  people  south 
of  us  clear  to  the  Cape  ?  It  does  not  take  a  profound  student  of 
history ;  it  does  not  take  a  profound  scholar  to  see  that  those  re- 
lations are  going  to  be  very  much  closer  than  they  are  to-day. 
They  are  going  to  involve  very  great  difficulties  in  the  assimila- 
tion of  standards  now  held  by  peoples  so  radically  different  as 
the  Latin-American  people  of  South  America  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  American  of  North  America.  They  are  going  to  produce 
political  problems  of  the  first  magnitude.  What  are  we  doing 
to  prepare  ourselves  to  meet  these  problems  as  they  arise  and  to 
perform  our  duty  toward  the  people  south  of  us.  Is  there  no  obli- 
gation upon  us  to  meet  them  half  way  in  working  out  the  difficult 
problems  of  closer  contact  ?  We  know  very  well  to-day  that  there 
is  universal  distrust  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  minute 
we  get  south  of  our  own  boundaries.  Nothing  has  been  done 
in  recent  years  politically  that  has  had  greater  significance  than 
the  visit  of  Secretary  Root  this  year  to  the  countries  of  South 
America,  and  no  Secretary  of  State  has  done  anything  which 
promised  to  be  more  productive  of  greater  benefit  to  this  coun- 
try. Secretary  Root  has  simply  marked  the  way  for  us  all  to 
pursue  and  follow  up.  He  has  to  some  extent  changed  the  suspi- 
cious attitude  by  declaring  to  our  southern  neighbors  that  the 
policy  of  this  nation  is  not  one  of  territorial  aggrandizement 
Yet  Secretary  Root  did  not  have  back  of  him  public  sentiment 
that  will  go  much  farther  and  say  to  the  people  of  South  America 
positively  and  not  negatively  what  we  propose  to  do  for  them,  and 
what  we  expect  them  to  do  for  us.  The  army  and  navy  will  tell 
you  that  we  have  a  strategic  position  in  Porto  Rico  for  military 
affairs.  We  have  a  strategic  position  also  in  Porto  Rico  in  re- 
gard to  the  development  of  the  people  on  the  North  and  South 
American  continent  which  is  vastly  more  important  than  is  the 
strategic  position  of  Porto  Rico  with  regard  to  our  naval  affairs. 
Here  is  our  national  social  laboratory,  in  which,  if  we  pursue  a 
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generous  policy,  we  will  win  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  South 
America  and  we  will  weld  together  the  civilizations  of  the  North, 
Central  and  South  American  continents.  Is  not  that  a  result 
worth  working  for?  And  if  so,  may  we  not  well  give  a  larger 
share  of  time,  thought  and  discussion  to  Porto  Rico  and  to  the 
Porto  Ricans?     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  We  have  with  us  an  officer  who  has  seen 
nearly  fifty  years  of  service  in  the  United  States  Army  of  which 
he  has  been  Judge  Advocate  General.  It  is  particularly  appro- 
priate to  introduce  him  now  as  he  was  with  General  Miles'  army 
at  the  time  of  the  taking  over  of  Porto  Rico.  We  shall  have 
much  pleasure  in  hearing  from  Brigadier  General  J.  W.  Clous. 

Brigadier  General  J.  W.  Clous  :  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen:  It  was  my  fortune  to  be  assigned  to  General  Miles' 
command,  as  his  Judge  Advocate,  when  he  started  with  a  re- 
enforcing  army  to  Cuba,  and  brought  about  the  early  surrender 
of  Torral,  the  Spanish  general.  After  winding  up  Cuba,  General 
Miles  went  on  his  expedition  with  an  escort  of  the  navy  to  Porto 
Rico.  The  people  of  Porto  Rico  received  us,  not  as  conquerors, 
but  as  friends,  and  in  General  Miles'  Proclamation  to  the  Porto 
Ricans,  he  told  them  we  came  there  to  free  them  from  the  yoke 
of  Spanish  oppression,  to  bring  them  prosperity,  and  to  help  them, 
to  uplift  them.  A  few  days  after  our  arrival,  I  was  called  upon 
by  General  James  H.  Wilson,  one  of  the  subordinate  command- 
ers of  General  Miles,  to  assist  him  in  the  organization  of  the 
first  Supreme  Court  under  American  control  in  the  Territory  of 
Porto  Rico.  I  administered  the  Oath  of  Allegiance  to  the  three 
judges  appointed  by  the  military  commander,  and  I  was  very 
much  struck  with  a  little  speech  that  General  Wilson  made  to 
the  judges,  a  speech  and  advice  which  I  thought  highly  fitting. 
He  informed  them  that  in  the  United  States,  when  a  citizen  was 
elevated  to  the  bench,  he  left  behind  him  political  bias.  He  was 
required  to  leave  behind  him  prejudice  of  politics,  of  religion, 
and  personal  animosity.  One  of  these  three  judges,  after  the 
ceremony  was  over,  remarked  to  me  through  an  interpreter  that 
that  was  a  grand  lesson  the  General  had  read  them,  and  such  a 
lesson  had  never  been  read  them  by  their  Spanish  masters. 

We  indeed  took  upon  ourselves  great  responsibilities,  when 
we  stepped  in  in  1898  and  made  Spain  get  off  this  continent. 
Problems  confronted  us  for  the  solution  of  which  we  had  no  ex- 
perience, and  there  is  no  better  proof  of  that  than  the  fact  that 
many  of  our  public  men,  even  some  of  those  of  the  bench  and 
bar,  were  ignorant  of  the  laws,  and  the  institutions  in  vogue  in 
Porto  Rico  and  in  Cuba.  One  of  the  Supreme  Courts  of  one 
of  our  states  passed  a  resolution,  presenting  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Porto  Rico  a  set  of  their  reports,  expressing  the  hope  that 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Porto  Rico  would  reciprocate.    When  the 
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Supreme  Court  of  Porto  Rico  received  that  mass  of  law  books, 
they  looked  at  one  another  in  amazement,  and  did  not  under- 
stand what  the  Americans  wanted.  That  State  Supreme  Court 
was  evidently  not  aware  that  in  Porto  Rico  the  civil  law — the 
Roman  Law — prevailed  and  that  under  that  system  there  is  no 
case  law,  precedents  do  not  govern,  cases  are  not  adjudicated 
upon  decisions  in  other  cases,  but  upon  principle,  upon  the  writ- 
ings of  the  great  commentators,  hence  no  necessity  for  reports 
of  cases.  We  have  been,  at  the  very  beginning  of  taking  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico,  too  hasty  in  seeking  to  put  those  countries  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  common  law  jacket,  and  we  have  thereby  offended 
the  sensibilities  of  their  educated  classes,  and  in  a  measure  lost 
their  co-operation.  Military  as  well  as  civil  officers  vied  with 
each  other  to  heap  upon  these  Latin-Americans  everything  that 
we  had,  and  which  they  could  not  appreciate,  and  which  did  not 
fit  into  their  institutions  and  their  civilization.  One  command- 
ing officer  issued  an  order  conferring  all  the  benefits  of  the 
American  Bill  of  Rights  upon  the  population  of  the  just  pre- 
viously surrendered  territory  down  in  Santiago. 

The  recent  events  in  Cuba  have  shown  us,  what  many  of  us 
long  ago  thought,  that  the  Latin-American  is  not  yet  fit  for  self- 
government.  Is  it  a  wonder?  For  three  hundred  years  thev 
were  under  a  stern  oppressor,  an  oppressor  that  did  not  teach 
them  virtue  in  political  life,  an  oppressor  that  demonstrated  to 
them  most  ably  that  it  was  a  virtue  to  filch  from  the  government. 
To  give  you  a  slight  idea  of  the  corruption  prevailing  in  Cuba 
and  elsewhere  let  me  tell  you  a  little  story.  The  subordinate 
offices  in  the  Custom  Houses  in  Cuba  were  the  property  of 
Spanish  grandees  living  in  Spain,  who  farmed  these  offices  out 
One  of  my  neighbors  in  Havana  was  a  Custom  House  officer  in 
Havana.  He  paid  three  hundred  dollars  to  his  principal,  a  Span- 
ish grandee,  and  received  a  salarv  of  about  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  dollars  per  month!  Yet  this  man,  in  addition  to 
paying  three  hundred  dollars  to  his  principal,  lived  at  the  rate 
of  four  thousand  dollars  per  annum.  While  I  was  in  Havana,  as 
Secretary  and  Counsel  of  the  American  Evacuation  Commission, 
a  letter  was  sent  us  from  the  State  Department,  addressed  to  it 
by  a  merchant  in  New  York,  who  stated  that,  inasmuch  as  Ameri- 
cans were  about  to  take  possession  of  Cuba,  he  would  call  atten- 
tion to  great  frauds  in  the  Custom  House,  that  had  come  to 
his  knowledge.  One  thousand  sacks  of  coffee  had  been  shipped 
to  Havana  invoiced  as  corn ;  every  tenth  sack  contained  corn  and 
not  coffee.  It  became  my  dutv,  under  instruction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  the  Commission,  to  make  these  facts  known  to 
the  Captain  General  in  Cuba.  Before  doing-  so,  I  went  down  to 
the  Custom  House,  where  the  vessel  had  just  arrived  with  the 
thousand  sacks  of  coffee.  I  saw  the  Custom  House  officers  with 
my  own  eyes  examining  every  tenth  sack.  It  surely  contained 
corn,  but  notwithstanding  that,  there  was  a  trail  of  coffee  from 
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the  boat  landing  clear  to  the  place  of  examination,  but  the 
customs  officer  was  blind  to  that  fact.  I  went  to  the  Captain 
General  and  told  him  my  mission.  He  received  me  very  cour- 
teously, and  politely,  and  thanked  me  for  the  information.  Not 
long  afterwards  it  came  to  our  knowledge  that  an  American 
citizen  of  Brooklyn,  a  well-known  Republican  politician,  had 
succeeded  in  persuading  the  City  Council  of  Havana  to  enter  into 
a  contract  with  him  to  build  thirteen  million  dollars'  worth  of 
sewers  in  Havana.  This  was  about  a  week  or  ten  days  before 
Spanish  authority  ceased  in  Cuba.  Under  the  instructions  of 
the  Commission,  I  went  to  the  Captain  General  and  prefaced  my 
remarks  by  asking  him  how  much  of  the  real  estate  in  Havana 
was  owned  by  Spaniards.  He  said,  "Three-fourths."  I  said, 
"Very  well,  three- fourths  of  any  expenses  incurred  by  the  City 
of  Havana  for  sewers  will  have  to  be  borne  by  Spanish  citizens." 
He  said,  "Most  assuredly."  I  then  told  him  that  the  night  be- 
fore the  Mayor  of  the  City,  and  the  City  Council,  had  agreed  to 
enter  into  this  contract,  and  that  the  formal  contract  would  be 
signed  on  the  following  Monday  morning.  The  General  was 
very  much  disturbed,  assured  me  that  it  would  be  stopped  at 
once,  and  immediately  prohibited  further  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Civil  Governor  of  Havana,  and  the  Mayor  of  Havana.  He 
became  much  excited  during  the  course  of  the  interview,  walked 
up  and  down,  clenched  his  fists,  and  said,  "These  people  have 
been  deceiving  me.  They  have  not  told  me  what  was  going  on. 
I  have  grown  gray  in  the  service  of  my  government.  I  am 
honest,  but  I  am  poor.  Suppose  this  thing  had  gone  on,  and  had 
been  consummated,  if  I  got  back  to  Spain,  my  friends  would  say, 
*  Where  are  the  six  millions  and  a  half?'"  These  statements 
merely  illustrate  to  you  how  the  Cuban  and  the  Porto  Rican  hai 
been  brought  up. 

I  was  very  much  struck  with  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Lindsay.  We 
can  indeed  learn  much  from  the  Porto  Ricans,  and  we  have  a 
great  task  before  us.  Political  parties,  such  as  are  known  with 
us,  do  not  exist  in  Porto  Rico.  It  is  the  chieftain  of  a  class 
or  a  clan,  or  a  number  that  controls,  not  principle. 
Office  is  the  chief  thing.  Office  is  the  thing  they  are 
fighting  for;  patriotism  is  at  the  lowest  ebb.  We  have  a 
great  task  before  us  to  make  those  people  co-operate,  to 
teach  them  lessons  of  industry  and  of  political  honesty.  I  am 
a  great  believer  in  the  writings  of  Dr.  Francis  Leiber,  who  pro- 
phetically more  than  sixty  years  ago,  in  one  of  his  lectures  at 
Columbia  University,  New  York,  said  in  substance :  "We  belong 
to  the  Anglican  race,  the  only  tribe  on  God's  earth  thus  far, 
that  has  the  term  of  self-government  in  its  vocabulary,  and  we 
are  destined  to  carry  principles  of  liberty  and  civilization  all 
over  the  globe."  It  was  said  by  Charles  the  Fifth,  the  great 
monarch  of  the  sixteenth  century,  that  the  sun  never  set  on 
his  empire  and  it  may  be  said  of  one  of  the  youngest  republics, 
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the  United  States,  that  the  sun  always  shines  upon  Old  Glory. 
(Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  Dr.  Azel  Ames,  of  Wakefield,  Mass.,  who 
was  formerly  Military  and  Civil  Sanitary  Inspector  of  Porto 
Rico  and  Federal  Commissioner  of  the  Island  to  Washington,  is 
in  the  room.     We  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  him. 

Dr.  Azel  Ames:  Mr.  Chairtnan:  I  have  only  a  word  I  wish 
to  say,  but  a  word  of  very  thorough  appreciation  and  discrimin- 
ating and  cordial  endorsement  of  the  admirable  address  of  Dr. 
Lindsay.  Three  years'  residence  in  Porto  Rico — coming  and 
going — entitles  me,  perhaps,  to  have  an  opinion  as  to  the  weight 
and  value  of  what  he  has  said.  Every  word  of  it  is  wortji 
its  weight  in  gold,  and  he  might  have  gone  even  further  when 
he  appealed  to  you  for  a  recognition  of  the  necessity  of  that  co- 
operative effort  which  alone  can  bring  our  new  dependent  peo- 
ples and  ourselves  into  the  most  effective  and  satisfactory  re- 
lations. 

And  as  to  this  co-operation  I  wish  to  say  just  one  word  further. 
I  have  the  highest  regard,  always,  for  the  opinion  of  our  good 
friend,  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  and  I  have  seen  no  statement  in  regard 
to  Porto  Rico, — for  a  casual  and  brief  one — better  than  that  he 
has  recently  given  us  in  The  Outlook  on  his  return  from  the 
Island. 

But  in  one  particular  he  errs,  and  errs  naturally,  because  right 
as  to  the  general  principles  that  it  will  not  usually  do  to  give 
too  wide  opportunity  for  that  operation  of  greed  at  which,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  the  American  people  are  only  too  apt.  There  was 
a  fear,  when  we  were  framing  the  original  civil-government  act 
for  Porto  Rico — I  was  at  that  time  chairman  of  the  delegation 
of  the  Federalists  of  Porto  Rico  before  Congress, — a  natural  fear, 
perhaps,  though  I  never  shared  it,  that  there  would  be  a  tendency 
to  land-grabbing,  and  therefore  Congress,  in  its  wisdom  (and 
the  Executive  Council  of  Porto  Rico  later  unwisely  confirmed 
it)  provided  that  there  should  be  no  more  then  five  hundred  acres 
of  land  allowed  to  any  corporation.  It  was  short-sighted  need- 
less and  has  proved  a  great  hindrance  to  progress.  Experienced 
business  men  in  this  audience  will  not  need  to  be  told  that  for 
any  considerable  undertakings  of  capital  that  would  furnish  large 
employment,  that  amount  of  land  would  be  altogether  inadequate. 
It  has  been  shown  in  this  Conference  that  for  the  establishment 
of  large  beet-sugar  interests  in  connection  with  the  land  of 
some  of  the  Indian  tribes,  parties  who  are  proposing  to  find  capi- 
tal, etc.,  would  not  undertake  it  unless  they  could  have  reasonable 
time — say  twenty  years — in  which  to  carry  on  their  operations 
that  they  might  recoup  themselves  for  their  large  outlay.  The 
principle  is  similar.  The  conditions  must  be  such  as  to  make  re- 
sults possible,  or  capital  will  not  interest  itself,  and  without  it — 
nothing. 
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Nothing  is  more  essential  than  due  recognition  in  regard  to  that 
primal  necessity — work  for  the  poorer  classes  in  Porto  Rico — 
than  that  there  should  be  given  such  adequate  opportunity  for 
capital  from  the  United  States  to  go  into  the  Island  and  develop 
new  industries  or  the  old  ones,  as  will  enable  investors  to  work 
rightly  and  give  work  to  the  great  class  which  chiefly  needs  it. 
There  are  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  surplus  laborers  in 
Porto  Rico  to-day.  There  must  be  work  provided  for  them,  that 
they  can  do,  at  fairly  remunerative  wages,  if  they  are  going  to 
work  up  in  the  scale  of  right  living,  and  toward  higher,  better 
standards. 

I  was  one  day  lunching  with  General  Davis,  then  Governor 
General  of  the  Island,  when  I  was  making  a  report  for  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor  on  'The  Conditions  of  Labor  in  Porto 
Rico,"  when  he  said :  "It  seems  to  me,  Major,  that  you  have  the 
hardest  task  of  any  of  us,"  and  on  my  asking  why,  replied:  "1 
.  suppose  you  are  studying  these  industrial  conditions  with  the 
purpose  of  finding  some  way  out  of  the  hard  conditions  of  these 
laboring  people  ?"  to  which  I  answered,  yes ;  that  is  the  ultimate 
object;  when  he  added:  "How  you  are  going  in  an  island  where 
the  staple  crops,  sugar,  tobacco  and  coffee,  will  pay  but  thirty 
cents  a  day  wages,  to  enable  a  man  to  lift  up  his  material  and 
social  conditions,  I  do  not  see."  Whereupon  Capt.  McComb  ot 
the  Army,  a  highly  able  officer,  then  engaged  upon  the  tax  prob- 
lems of  the  Island,  said :  "I  do  not  agree  with  you,  General ;  I 
believe  that  in  an  island  like  this,  with  such  a  soil  and  such  a 
climate,  that  will  raise  almost  any  crop  under  the  sun,  and  raise 
it  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  in  the  year,  there  are  possible 
some  occupations,  some  products,  that  will  give  to  such  people 
as  these,  with  the  individuality  they  possess  and  their  readiness 
to  work,  opportunities  to  earn  wages  that  will  permit  them  to 
come  up  out  of  their  low  conditions" — such  low  conditions  as 
my  friend  from  Connecticut  (Dr.  Anderson)  has  described  here 
to-night.  There  are  other  and  better  "shacks"  than  those  he 
has  described  and  good  people  in  them,  and  we  want  to  multiply 
them.  There  are  great  opportunities,  but  to  make  them  available, 
we  must  co-operate  with  these  people. 

And  first  and  foremost  I  have  hailed  with  rejoicing  as  the 
keynote  of  this  Conference,  what  I  have  never  heard  so  fully 
and  admirably  expressed  here  before,  viz :  the  recognition  of  the 
gospel  of  work;  and  of  the  cardinal  truths  that  we  have  got  to 
work  with  these  people  and  take  something  of  their  view-point 
first!  I  recognize  joyfully  here  to-night,  that  the  two  things  that 
have  been  most  earnestly  and  clearly  brought  out  in  this  Confer- 
ence (and  they  are  the  sound  basis  of  work  for  progress, 
always,  everywhere)  have  been,  that  man  of  every  grade  in  every 
clime  must  work  out  his  own  salvation,  and  that  if  his  fellow- 
man  is  to  help  him  he  must  take  him  where  he  is  and  work  with 
him. 
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When  we  get  these  two  ideas  into  us  so  that  they  actuate, 
possess  and  govern  us,  all  things  are  possible  in  the  uplifting  of 
our  so-called  dependent  peoples. 

Someone  has  said:  "You  can  pierce  the  canopy  of  Heaven 
with  a  bodkin  and  draw  all  Hell  through  it."  It  is  equally  true 
that  you  can  pierce  the  covering  of  Hell  with  a  bodkin  and  draw 
all  Heaven  through  it. 

Dr.  Ames  was  followed  by  Dr.  William  Elliott  Griffis,  of 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  who  heartily  endorsed  the  point  made  by  Dr.  Ames 
that  if  the  dependent  peoples  are  to  be  uplifted,  their  would-be 
benefactors  must  work  with  them  and  not  for  them.  Dr.  Grif- 
fis also  emphasized  the  need  of  bringing  the  dependent  peoples 
to  Christianity,  drawing  a  marked  distinction  between  Christian- 
ity as  exemplified  in  the  life  of  Christ  and  what  the  speaker 
termed  "the  popular  Christianity  of  our  land  and  Northern  Eu- 
rope." "I  maintain,"  said  Dr.  Griffis,  "that  the  only  way  is  to 
go  right  down  to  these  Indians  and  Porto  Ricans,  and  think 
what  they  think ;  to  find  their  own  hearts  and  their  own  thoughts, 
and  make  that  a  basis  on  which  to  build  up  the  living  Chris- 
tianity of  Christ,  where  there  is  neither  Jew,  nor  Greek,  nor  Bar- 
barian, Porto  Rican  nor  Alaskan,  but  one  man  in  Christ  Jesus." 

The  Chairman:  Returning  to  the  Indian  question,  we  are 
to  hear  from  Mrs.  Alfred  R.  Page,  who  has  been  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  work  of  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Walter  C.  Roe,  at 
Colony,  Oklahoma. 

Mrs.  Alfred  R.  Page:  Dear  Friends,  Members  of  this  Con- 
ference:  I  am  to  speak  to-night  for  those  who  cannot  be  pres- 
ent to  speak  for  themselves,— our  sick  and  dying  Indians,  and  the 
missionaries  who  are  spending  their  lives  in  trying  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  our  missions,  through  the  southwestern  portion  of 
this  country.  These  missionaries  are  located  in  the  western 
and  southwestern  portions  of  Oklahoma  Territory. 

Our  first  work  was  begun  there  in  1895,  by  a  half-Indian,  who 
was  himself  so  far  gone  with  consumption  that  the  physicians 
told  him  he  would  not  live  to  reach  the  field,  but  out  of  his 
efforts  there  are  to-day  eleven  missions, — three  of  them  Indian 
and  eight  of  them  white.  It  is  of  these  three  Indian  missions 
that  I  would  speak.  They  are  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Walter 
C.  Roe.  That  work  is  twofold,  there  are  two  ends  to  be  sought, — 
to  uplift  the  Indians  spiritually  and  aid  them  industrially.  Yon 
know  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roe  have  devoted  themselves  largely  to 
the  practical  help  of  the  Indians,  giving  them  assistance  along 
the  lines  that  will  raise  them  from  degradation  and  help  them  to 
be  self-supporting.  They  are  not  here  to  present  a  need  which 
is  pressing  most  heavily  upon  them,  and  so  I  think,  in  these 
few  minutes  it  would  be  better  to  lay  it  before  you  as  I  have 
seen  it  myself.  When  I  first  went  down  in  1900,  there  was  a 
small  camp  of  Arapahoes  near  the  mission,  numbering  about  one 
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hundred  and  eighty.  That  camp  to-day  numbers  less  than  fifty, 
and  of  that  great  loss,  seventy-five  per  cent  has  been  from  tuber- 
cular trouble.  This  disease  takes  such  a  quick  hold  upon  them, 
and  they  pass  away  so  rapidly  that  we  are  called  upon  to  meet 
one  shock  after  another,  as  our  brightest  boys  and  girls  are  taken 
from  us  almost  without  warning.  The  missionaries  have  been 
forced  to  measures  that  they  could  not  continue, — that  of  send- 
ing the  boys  and  girls  that  they  hoped  to  help  to  Arizona  or 
New  Mexico,  and  meeting  their  support  out  of  their  slender 
salaries.  Mr.  Roe  had  desired  to  lay  before  this  Conference,  and 
before  the  friends  of  the  Indians,  this  plan  which  I  will  give  to 
you  very  briefly.  As  the  need  is  very  great,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  one  that  could  be  put  into  immediate  operation,  if  possible, 
lie  has  thought  if  some  place  could  be  selected,  either  in  Arizona 
or  New  Mexico,  on  some  north  and  south,  and  east  and  west 
line  of  railroads,  that  would  make  it  accessible  to  all  tribes  of 
Indians,  then  application  could  be  made  to  the  government  for 
the  use  of  the  tents  that  now  lie  idle  in  Washington,  and  also  for 
the  salaries  of  a  physician  and  of  a  trained  nurse,  who  could 
look  after  the  sick.  The  Mohonk  Lodge,  which  is  now  self- 
supporting,  stands  ready  to  put  in  a  branch  of  their  work  to 
enable  those  Indians  to  help  themselves  as  long  as  they  are  able 
to  do  so,  and  to  aid  those  Indians  who  are  caring  for  the  sick  to 
carry  on  the  needed  support  of  their  dear  ones.  Our  church 
stands  ready  to  take  up  the  missionary  work  there,  and  with 
those  few  requirements  we  do  not  see  why  the  work  should  not 
be  begun  at  once.  I  can  readily  understand  that  it  might  be 
necessary  to  change  that  plan  in  many  ways.  There  should  be 
a  separation  made  between  hopeless  cases,  and  those  who  have 
a  fighting  chance  for  their  life,  but  I  do  not  see  why  this  could 
not  be  easily  done  under  those  conditions.  All  work  that  is  sent 
out  should  be  thoroughly  disinfected  and  that  would  be  guar- 
anteed. With  this  help  we  could  send  our  Indians  at  once  from 
all  tribes  where  the  great  pressure  now  comes.     (Applause.) 

Mrs.  A.  S.  Quinton,  (New  York)  :  We  were  thrilled  by 
the  story  of  Mr.  Doxon,  and  I  was  especially  moved  by  what  he 
said  regarding  motives,  that  the  Indian  must  have  a  motive  as 
have  all  others.  Teaching  must  create  the  motive.  When  our 
missionaries  began  work  in  an  Indian  village  where  houses  were 
without  windows  or  floors,  the  people  at  first  rejected  all  thought 
of  making  a  change ;  but  when  they  saw  the  advantages  the  win- 
dows went  in  and  the  floors  followed.  The  experience  was  the 
same  at  other  stations.  In  our  work  in  Alaska,  Dr.  Sheldon 
Jackson  being  in  charge  of  our  loan  funds,  the  Indians  were  in 
squalid  shelters  at  first,  without  morals  or  sanitation,  but  under 
instruction  a  new  life  began  and  now  they  have  a  model  Chris- 
tian settlement  of  thirteen  houses.  Then  they  added  a  social  hall, 
places  for  instruction  and  worship,  a  business  league,  and  various 
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other  improvements  and  appliances  of  civilization,  and  all  this  in 
less  than  twenty  years.  The  motive  being  created  in  the  heart, 
all  else  followed. 

Motive  is  the  basis  of  everything  that  has  power  in  life,  and 
the  motive  of  greatest  power  in  the  human  soul  is  the  motive  of 
love.  Men  die  for  it.  Women  die  for  love  of  friends,  and  In- 
dians have  died  for  love  of  God  and  of  right.  Many  of  these 
people  are  hungry  for  a  knowledge  of  God.  Old  men  have 
said,* "I  must  know  God:  I  not  know  Him  I  not  live."  The 
women  and  children  too  in  many  tribes  are  waiting  to  know  Him. 
There  are  still  thirty  tribes  in  this  Christian  land  having  twenty- 
four  millions  of  Protestant  communicants,  who  desire  Christian 
instruction,  that  is,  some  in  every  tribe  desire  it;  and  they  have 
not  the  means  of  hearing  the  Gospel.  They  are  too  remote  from 
missions  and  "churches.  The  splendid  body  of  Christian  men  and 
women  here  understand  this  case.  Appeals  have  been  coming  up 
here  for  twenty  years  with  growing  force  from  the  beginning, 
and  with  special  force  the  last  three  or  four  years.  If  only 
friends  here  would  newly  help  to  do  this  work  through  the  In- 
dian associations  and  the  churches!  Plans  are  ready  and  only 
means  are  lacking.  We  were  delighted  with  the  missionary  re- 
port this  morning  and  would  add  to  the  appeal  for  co-operation, 
for  a  working  committee  of  co-operation  for  the  destitute  tribes. 
That  is  a  practical  and  great  need  just  now.  The  work  now 
most  urgently  needed  is  the  Christianizing  of  those  who  have  had 
no  opportunity.    That  gained  all  else  that  is  needed  will  follow. 

The  Chairman  :  Before  we  proceed  to  our  closing  exercises, 
Rev.  Edward  Huntting  Rudd,  of  Dedham,  Mass.,  has  a  word 
of  encouragement  for  us. 

"OUR  INDIAN  AND  ISLAND    ACHIEVEMENT    AS    A 
RETRO-ACTIVE  INFLUENCE." 

BY  EDWARD   HUNTTING  RUDD.      , 

The  well-nigh  quarter  century  of  unsurpassed  achievement  of 
the  Mohonk  Indian  Conference  has  uplifted  the  American  nation. 
The  high  ideals,  the  altruistic  spirit,  the  wisely  directed  influ- 
ence upon  State  and  Federal  legislation,  the  timely  enactment  of 
wholesome  laws,  the  educational  and  Christianizing  influences 
upon  these  wards  of  the  Nation,  have  all  had  a  twofold  effect: 
first,  they  have  enriched  and  lifted  the  Red  men  as  the  benefi- 
ciaries of  our  efforts;  and  second,  they  have  mightily  blessed 
those  who  have  invested  hand  and  heart  and  brain  in  the  work. 
It  is  of  this  second  fact  that  I  wish  to  speak. 

There  is  a  retro-active  benefit  to  the  doer,  in  work  done  for 
others.  To  possess  the  altruistic  and  Christ-like  spirit  is  no  small 
part  of  the  reward  for  helping  others.  True  giving  often  en- 
riches the  giver  more  than  the  recipient.    Thus  is  personal  power 
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increased  and  worthwhile  character  constructed.  Mohonk  is  an 
increasing  power  for  righteousness  because  she  is  annually  gen- 
erating and  disseminating  such  influences.  Her  constructive 
policy  has  been  and  is  a  mighty  asset,  but  it  is  also  retro-active. 
This  fact  evokes  gratitude  and  likewise  becomes  incentive  to 
ever  larger  achievements.  Some  of  us  began  coming  to  Mohonk 
in  the  days  of  General  Armstrong  and  Senator  Dawes,  and  we 
have  seen  the  face  and  form  and  home  and  heart  of  the  North 
American  Indian  transfigured  before  us.  And  these  two  men 
were  potent  participants  in  that  process.  Armstrong  as  Elias 
the  Prophet  and  Seer,  the  man  of  affairs  and  the  man  sent  of 
God  for  the  Indian  race,  now  called  to  his  Home  above  because 
he  had  first  tabernacled  among  men,  and  taught  and  led  them. 
And  with  him  was  that  other  great  soul,  Dawes  the  Moses  of  the 
group.  A  prophet,  but  more.  The  firm  and  wise  and  loving 
legislator.  And  what  Moses  was  to  Israel's  nation-awakening 
and  law-enacting  and  life-emerging  condition,  so  Dawes  was  and 
is  to  the  Indian  race.  He  was  their  personal  friend  and  coun- 
sellor. But  whatever  these  men  were  to  the  transfiguration  of 
the  Red  man,  they  were  because  they  were  the  human  agencies 
of  the  Christ  by  whose  infinite  love  and  life-imparting  grace,  the 
Indian  is  taking  his  rightful  place  among  men.  The  Indian, 
emerging  from  bajbarism  under  past  present  day  influences,  Js 
fast  coming  to  a  recognized  and  honorable  place  among  men. 
Those  were  leaders,  already  named,  and  with  them  were  Captain 
Pratt  and  Dr.  Frissell,  the  two  Smilevs — Albert  and  Daniel — 
Bishop  Whipple  of  sainted  memorv,  Philip  Garrett  and  Gen- 
eral Howard,  Sheldon  Jackson  and  Egerton  Young,  Commission- 
ers Whittlesey  and  Harris  and  Leupp,  Congressman  Sherman 
and  Judge  Andrews  and  President  Slocum,  Drs.  Gates  and  Mes- 
erve  and  Abbott  and  a  Ward  and  a  Dunning  and  a  Devins,  a 
Wood  and  a  Davis,  a  Spining  and  a  score  of  others  on  the  field, 
not  forgetting  faithful  men  and  women  missionaries,  and  writers 
and  teachers,  the  Rig^ses  and  Robertsons  and  Fletchers  and 
Evans  and  Carters  and  Collins  and  Scovilles  and  deSchweinitz 
and  Ives  and  Quintons  and  many  another. 

As  truly  is  the  Red  race  coming  to  its  own,  through  the  in- 
telligent consecration  of  time  and  genius  of  these  past  and  pres- 
ent day  leaders,  through  the  Divine  oversight  and  guidance  of 
the  God  of  Nations,  as  did  Israel  emerge  from  barbarism  to  be 
God's  chosen  race.  But  what  has  taken  place  in  the  process? 
Miss  Svbil  Carter  very  finely  stated  my  thought  in  her  strong 
womanly  message  when  she  said,  "I  hope  I  have  done  these  In- 
dian women  some  good,  but  I  know  they  have  done  me  good." 
It  is  this  willing  and  enthusiastic  devotion  to  the  work  of  uplifting 
the  Indians  and  those  of  our  "Dependent  Peoples"  that  is  develop- 
ing some  of  the  finest  characters  in  our  National  life.  Led  by 
our  masterful  and  resourceful  and  humanity-loving  President 
Roosevelt,  our  American  people  are  measuring  up  magnificently 
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to  this  high  and  holy  mission  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
And  the  Mohonk  spirit  has  been  no  small  factor  in  this  supreme 
achievement. 

This  is  a  vital  part  of  what  James  Brice  in  his  "American  Com- 
monwealth" calls  the  "strength  of  American  Democracy."  It  is 
but  the  elaboration  of  the  Master's  divine  teaching,  "He  that 
loseth  his  life  shall  find  it." 

It  is  in  the  very  essence  of  such  humanitarian  work,  that  it 
shall  develop  and  expand  those  who  engage  in  it.  Here  then,  I 
take  it,  is  a  part  of  its  real  value  to  mankind.  To  note  for  a 
moment,  the  retro-active  influence  upon  some  of  the  great  souk 
who  have  engaged  in  this  work,  is  to  furnish  proof  for  the  po- 
sition I  take  here  to-night.  It  was  because  Armstrong  and  his  suc- 
cessors gave  and  are  giving  such  superb  devotion  to  the  work  of 
redeeming  the  Red  and  the  Black  and  Dependent  Races,  that  he 
and  they  find  humanity  turning  to  them  with  peculiar  gratitude. 
He  and  they  grew  as  they  gave  of  their  best  to  their  fellowmen 
of  different  colored  skins. 

The  life  of  Bishop  Whipple  mellowed  and  sweetened  because 
of  his  love  for  the  souls  and  bodies  of  men,  and  his  message 
and  personality  changed  the  whole  Northwest.  The  name  of 
that  gracious  and  humble-minded  statesman,  Henry  L.  Dawes, 
will  not  onlv  be  a  household  word  for  the  ages,  both  among  red 
men  and  white  men,  but  because  he  was  wftat  he  was,  and  did 
what  he  did,  and  because  of  the  greatness  of  his  task.  He  grew 
as  his  work  grew.  And  lest  we  dwell  too  much  upon  the  Indian 
and  his  champions  for  twenty-five  vears,  remember  that  our 
Island  Dependencies  are  giving  us  telling  illustrations  of  the  re- 
flex blessing  which  comes  to  those  who  engage  in  unselfish  gifts 
to  the  betterment  of  the  child  races.  Not  alone  our  high  com- 
mercial supremacy,  is  our  glory,  but  our  unquestioned  and  un- 
selfish devotion  to  those  whose  only  claim  is  that  they  need  the 
sympathy,  wisdom  and  aid  of  a  stronger  nation  to  establish  their 
own  self -hood. 

It  pavs,  then,  to  engage  in  such  brain-stretching  and  heart- 
awakening  and  soul -quickening  service  for  God  and  men, — even 
for  the  joy  there  is  in  the  doing.  The  finest  reward  for  a  worth- 
while thine:  well  done  is  the  God-given  ability  to  do  something 
else  still  better. 

Rev.  William  T.  McElveen,  of  Boston,  presented  on  behalf 
of  the  invited  members  the  following  resolution : 

"Resolved,  That  our  most  hearty  thanks  be  tendered  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Albert  K.  Smiley  for  their  generous  and  gracious  hospitality  to  us  favored 
members  of  the  Conference  and  for  this  another  opportunity  for  the 
study  and  discussion  of  the  great  problems  that  affect  the  wards  of  our 
nation.  We  reioice  with  our  hosts  that  they  have  such  a  large  influen- 
tial part  in  solving  the  perplexing  problems  of  our  time,  national  and 
international.  Wc  congratulate  them  on  the  marked  progress  that  has 
been  made  this  past  year  by  the  great  causes  for  human  betterment  with 
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which  their  names  will  ever  be  associated.  Few  men  have  more  fault- 
lessly served  their  generation  according  to  the  will  of  God  than  the 
modest,  forceful  man  whose  personality  gives  to  this  beautiful  home  and 
these  gatherings  their  unique  character.  We  cannot  help  missing  the 
presence  of  his  charming  helpmeet,  who  in  years  gone  by  added  so  much 
to  our  delight.  To  her  we  now  send  a  message  of  love.  And  we  extend 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  K.  Smiley  our  sincere  felicitations  at  the  ap- 
proach of  this  rare  and  colden  event  in  their  happy  and  useful  lives  that 
is  to  be  celebrated  before  this  Conference  meets  next  year,  and  we 
beg  to  express  the  hope  that  our  Heavenly  Father  will  give  them  more 
years  of  unselfish  activity  in  the  extension  of  His  Kingdom  here  on  the 
earth.  And  we  also  express  our  cordial  appreciation  and  sincere  grati- 
tude to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Smiley  who  have  devoted  themselves  un- 
ceasingly and  left  nothing  undone  that  could  contribute  to  our  enjoyment." 

The  resolution  was  seconded  in  felicitous  speeches  by  Dr. 
James  M.  Taylor  and  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  and  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  a  rising  vote. 

Mr.  Smiley  spoke  briefly  in  acknowledgment  of  the  resolution 
expressing  his  satisfaction  at  the  success  of  the  meeting,  and  his 
hope  that  the  Conference  might  continue  to  grow  more  and 
more  useful  in  the  years  to  come.  He  alluded  to  the  fact  that 
his  brother,  Mr.  Daniel  Smiley,  shared  his  interest  in  the  Con- 
ference. "I  feel  satisfied,"  Mr.  Smiley  said,  "that  when  my  time 
of  life  is  gone  these  Conferences  will  go  on.  If  the  Indian  prob- 
lem is  solved,  there  will  be  something  else  to  take  its  place,  and 
this  mountain  will  be,  I  hope  forever,  a  place  where  some  great 
cause  will  be  championed." 

On  motion  of  Dr.  William  Hayes  Ward,  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
tendered  to  the  Chairman,  Dr.  Draper,  for  his  happy,  wise  and 
able  conduct  of  the  meeting. 

The  Conference  then  united  in  singing  "God  Be  With  You 
Till  We  Meet  Again,"  after  which  the  Chairman  declared  an 
adjournment  sine  die. 
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APPEN  DIX 


RESUMfi  OF  THE  YEAR'S  WORK  OF  THE  INDIAN 

BUREAU. 

(The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  resume  prepared  for  the 
Conference  by  Miss  Emily  S.  Cook  of  the  Indian  Bureau  and  re- 
ferred to  in  the  address  of  Hon.  Francis  E.  Leupp  (page  19). 

New  Legislation — The  most  noteworthy  legislation  of  the 
year  was  the  "Burke  Law"  which  provides:  1st,  That  any  In- 
dian allottee  who  is  adjudged  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
be  capable  of  managing  his  own  affairs  may  have  his  land  in  fee 
without  waiting  for  the  expiration  of  the  25  years  of  inaliena- 
bility ;  2d,  That  an  allotment  made  after  May  8,  1906,  does  not 
carry  citizenship  with  it  as  heretofore,  but  citizenship  will  come 
only  when  the  land  is  patented  to  the  allottee ;  3d,  That  so  long  as 
any  allotment  is  held  in  trust  by  the  Government  the  allottee  is 
subject  to  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  The 
law  also  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  de- 
termine who  are  the  heirs  of  allottees  who  die  during  the  trust 
period. 

Other  legislation  has  included  acts: 

Appropriating  $25,000  for  suppressing  the  sale  of  liquor  to 
Indians,  $15,000  of  it  to  be  used  in  Indian  Territory  and  Okla- 
homa. 

Authorizing  the  establishment  of  a  Reform  School  for  Indians 
and  ordering  an  investigation  of  the  subject  of  an  Indian  Sani- 
tarium. 

Authorizing  the  President  to  extend  the  trust  period  of  any 
Indian  allotment  if  the  good  of  the  allottee  requires  it,  and  pro- 
viding that  money  in  the  United  States  Treasury  to  the  credit 
of  Indian  minors  shall  draw  interest  at  three  per  cent. 

Permitting  an  Indian  who  has  an  allotment  within  an  irrigation 
project  to  dispose  of  enough  of  it  to  obtain  a  water  right  for  the 
remainder. 

Capitalizing  the  entire  estate  of  the  Osage  Nation,  each  per- 
son's share  of  the  monev  to4>e  held  in  the  Treasury  to  his  credit 
for  25  years,  and  his  share  of  the  lands,  excepting  a  160  acre 
homestead,  to  be  at  his  disposal  when  he  is  pronounced  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  competent  to  manage  his  own  affairs. 

Permitting:  the  Columbia  Indians  in  Washington  to  sell  their 
lands,  except  80  acres  each,  the  80  acres  to  be  inalienable  for 
only  ten  years. 

Permitting  the   Kickapoos   in   Oklahoma  to  sell  their  lands. 
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(This  it  is  feared  will  encourage  their  removal  to  Mexico  where 
they  have  been  promised  abundant  game  and  untrammeled  free- 
dom.) 

Removing  the  restrictions  from  the  sale,  incumbrance  or  tax- 
ation of  the  lands  of  all  mixed  blood  Chippewas  on  the  White 
Earth  Reservation  in  Minnesota. 

Appropriating  $100,000  to  obtain  land  and  water  rights,  build- 
ings and  fencing  for  the  landless  and  homeless  Indians  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Providing  for  the  settlement  of  an  old  controversy  between 
the  Stockbridge  and  Munsee  Indians  in  Wisconsin,  and  appro- 
priating $537,000  to  pay  the  Klamath  Indians  for  lands  taken 
from  them  in  1888  by  an  erroneous  survey. 

Making  it  a  crime  to  disturb  any  prehistoric  ruin  or  monument 
without  the  permission  of  the  Government. 

Education — There  have  been  during  the  year  261  Government 
schools  (146  of  them  day  schools),  attended  by  24,762  pupils,  and 
56  mission  schools  (3  of  them  day  schools),  attended  by  4,708 
pupils.  These,  with  the  115  pupils  at  Hampton  and  94  at  public 
schools  under  Government  contract,  makes  a  total  enrolment  of 
29,679  pupils — a  decrease  of  427  from  the  previous  year.  The 
average  attendance  was  25,492,  an  increase  of  37. 

New  Government  day  schools  to  the  number  of  iq  are  under 
construction  and  a  dozen  more  are  planned.  The  Government 
boarding  school  among  the  Omahas  has  been  discontinued  and 
the  pupils  absorbed  in  the  public'  schools,  the  Government  paying 
the  same  rate  for  Indian  children  that  the  State  allows  for  white 
pupils. 

Eight  mission  schools,  with  972  pupils,  wrere  conducted  under 
contract  with  the  Government  aggregating  $81,261,  payable  from 
the  trust  and  treaty  funds  of  the  Menominee,  Northern  Cheyenne. 
Osage,  Quapaw  and  Sioux  tribes  on  the  formal  petitions  of  those 
Indians. 

Mission  schools  may  hereafter  receive  the  rations  and  clothing 
to  which  their  Indian  pupils  would  be  entitled,  if  they  were  living 
at  home  instead  of  in  the  school. 

Irrigation — An  appropriation  of  $185,000  supplemented  bv 
tribal  funds  has  supplied  help  by  irrigation  to  nearly  all  arid  res- 
ervations. Work  on  the  Zuni  dam  is  nearly  finished,  flood  dam- 
age to  the  Pala  ditch  has  been  temporarily  repaired,  and  a  34- 
mile  ditch  has  been  begun  on  the  Shoshoni  reservation.  Indian 
allottees  in  Carson  Sink  are  to  have  their  arid  allotments  ex- 
changed for  10-acre  tracts  with  perpetual  water  rights. 

Allotments  and  Patents — During  the  year  3,067  allotments 
have  been  approved  and  4027  patents  issued ;  work  is  being  done 
on  the  Cheyenne  River,  Crow,  Flathead,  Oto,  Pine  Ridge,  Quina- 
ielt.  Sac  and  Fox  of  Missouri,  Shoshoni  and  Unitah  reservations. 

Proceeds  of  Sales  of  Inherited  Lands — The  sales  of  such 
lands  in  four  years  have  averaged  over  a  million  dollars  a  year. 
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The  Indian  heirs  are  protected  by  the  deposit  of  the  money  in 
bonded  banks  to  the  credit  of  the  heirs,  no  claim  against  whom 
may  be  paid  without  the  approval  of  the  Indian  Office.  A  de- 
cision of  the  Court  of  Appeals  holds  these  funds  to  be  exempt 
from  taxation. 

Opening  of  Indian  Lands — The  Crow  Indian  lands  were 
opened  for  settlement  last  May.  Other  lands  soon  to  be  opened 
include  the  southern  half  of  the  Colville  reservation,  56,000 
acres  of  the  Lower  Brule  Sioux  lands,  500,000  acres  of  Kiowa 
lands  and  unallotted  lands  on  the  Coeur  d'Alene  reservation. 

The  Five  Civilized  Tribes — The  tribal  governments  which 
were  to  have  ceased  on  March  4th,  1906,  have  been  allowed  to 
continue  until  otherwise  provided,  but  with  their  laws  subject  to 
approval  and  their  executive  heads  subject  to  removal  by  the 
President.  Their  schools  continue  under  control  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  pending  the  organization  of  a  State  or  Ter- 
ritorial school  system. 

Disturbances — But  two  disturbances  arose  during  the  year: 
one  was  caused  by  the  interference  of  some  20  Navahoes  with 
Superintendent  Perry  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  which  re- 
sulted in  the  imprisonment  of  seven  Indians  on  Alcatraz  Island ; 
the  other  was  a  factional  difference  within  the  Hopl  resulting  in 
the  withdrawal  of  one  faction  from  the  village  to  the  desert  where 
they  are  suffering  hardships. 
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